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PREFACE. 


The great changes which have taken place in Turkey within 
the last few years have rendered necessary a new edition of the 
Handbook. Wars and revolutions have removed old national 
landmarks; roads, railways, and steamboats have opened up 
large sections of the country before scarcely accessible; and 
tramways and carriage-ways have made it easy to visit the most 
interesting monuments of many of the famous cities of the 
Levant. 


But the vast extent of Turkey — not one country, but an 
Empire, consisting of many different nations of great historical 
importance and of divers languages — makes the task of descrip- 
tion extremely difficult. In this new edition the Editor has 
endeavoured to embody the results of his own personal ex- 
perience on a recent journey with the latest [travels and 
researches. The entire text has been revised, large sections 
have been rewritten, and new routes have been added. The 
remarkable discoveries of Schliemann in Troy, of Wood in 
Ephesus, and of Di Cesnola in Cyprus, have been made use 
of in the descriptions of those historic places which are now 
attracting the attention not merely of the scholars but of the 
statesmen of Europe. The provinces bordering on Syria, Per- 
sia, and Russia, and the great valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, through which may ere long rim a highway to India, have 
for the first time been opened up to the traveller, while the topo- 
graphy of Roumelia and Anatolia, of Armenia and the Caucasus, 


has been more fully detailed than in any other work in our 

i 



VI 


PREFACE. 


The routes include most of the post-roads of the empire, 
which are drawn up from official lists, and the distances are 
throughout given in 1 hours ’ and adjusted by the postal distances. 
Generally, the administrative divisions are mentioned as in the 
last official list ; these, however, owing to recent changes and pro- 
jected reforms, may ere long vary. 

For the convenience of the English traveller, English pro- 
nunciation has been adopted in the vocabularies and in the 
spelling of geographical names. The Turkish vocabulary has 
been enlarged on this basis, and other vocabularies are given for 
Albanian, Wallakian, Constantinople and Smyrna Komaic, and 
also for Armenian, Koordish, and Georgian. 

All corrections of errors, and any new information, especially 
of a practical character and useful for travellers, will be thank- 
fully received, and may be addressed to the publisher, Mr. 
Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London. 
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a . General Hints for Travelling in Turkey. 

Those parts of Turkey now most commonly visited by English and 
American travellers are Constantinople and the Bosphorus, the Darda- 
nelles and the Troad, Smyrna ana Ephesus, Rhodes and Cyprus. 
They are all on or near the routes regularly followed by the great 
lines of French, Austrian, and English steamers, in their courses to 
and from Syria and Egypt. 

Every object of interest in and around Constantinople may be 
reached in carriages, tramways, or boats, which are fairly comfortable. 
Small and well-appointed passenger steamers run many times daily from 
Constantinople up the Bosphorus, calling at the picturesque villages 
on both the European and Asiatic shores, and landing tourists on 
wooden wharfs. 

Smyrna has also a good supply of carriages, and most of the streets 
may be traversed in them, though some of the bazaars can only be ex- 
amined on foot. A railway, managed by an English company, takes 
the traveller to Ephesus in about two hours, so that a single day's 
excursion, if well planned, will enable him to see the site and ruins. 

Some of the chief towns of European Turkey are connected with 
the capital by rail, others by steamer, and most of them by roads 
which are at least passable for the rude carriages of the country. The 
more remote districts, and all parts of the interior of Asia Minor, can 
only be traversed on horseback. The roads are bad, hotels almost. 
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unknown, and accommodation for travellers, where it exists at all, 
execrable. Those who propose to explore the country thoroughly 
must be prepared to rough it, and to encounter at the same time much 
discomfort and occasionally some little risk. Great care must be 
taken to choose the proper season for travelling, as many districts are 
subject to malaria during the summer and autumn. 

let still for those who are vigorous and accustomed to the saddle, 
an exploring tour through Asia Minor during spring or early summer 
will be found safe and pleasant, if the needful precautions be taken to 
provide suitable equipage, servants, guides, and guards. The fresh 
air, the constant exercise, the ever-changing scenes, the interest at- 
tached to historic* ruins, and the excitement springing from inter- 
course with strange, and often wild and primitive races, all tend to 
keep mind and body in full vigour. 

The precautions necessary to avoid danger from brigands and 
amateur robbers, and from the much more formidable malaria of such 
regions as the plains of Ephesus, Tarsus, and the Troad, will be given 
in connection with each place. The modes of travel and requisites for 
the road will also be stated below. 


b. Routes from England to Turkey. 

The point which embraces most objects of interest is Constan- 
tinople, out the centre best adapted for the traveller in Asia Minor 
is Smyrna, because from it the interior can be easily reached; 
remarkable monuments of great antiquity, and sites of classic and 
apostolic interest, can be visited ; and great Turkish cities as yet un- 
influenced by European contact, and nomads wandering close to the 
frontier of Western progress, may be seen without much difficulty or 
danger. 

Ladies can visit Constantinople and the Bosphorus, Smyrna and 
parts of the country near it, the Danube, Brousa, the Dardanelles, 
and Salonika; and if accustomed to the saddle they may prolong their 
excursions farther into Asia Minor and Roumelia. 

The extension of railways has made Turkey much more accessible, 
and each succeeding year will offer greater facilities. Constant altera- 
tions of the postal routes make it impossible to give minute informa- 
tion as to railways and steamers. This must be sought in the usual 
quarters ; we shall confine ourselves here to general information. 

The trip to Turkey may be varied so as to afford great diversity, 
by adopting a different route going and returning. Down stream 
being the quickest for the Danube— that is, an outward route — the re- 
turn may be made from Smyrna by Athens, Corinth, Corfu, Trieste, 
Venice, Lombardy, and Switzerland ; by Corfu, Brindisi, Mont Cenis, 
and Paris ; by Messina and the coast of Italy ; or by Marseilles. 

The Danube is chiefly a summer route, being often closed by fog 
in winter, sometimes by ice. It is not recommended in autumn, 
on account of the malaria along the marshy banks ; but it is pleasant 
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in June, the month in which travellers generally return from an East- 
ern tour. Steamers leave Constantinople for Varna three or four times 
a week. 


I. The Danube Route, in about Five Days. 

From London, by Paris and Munich to Vienna ; by Ostend* Dres- 
den, and Prague^ or by the Rhine, Aschaffenburg, Ratisbon, and the 
Upper Danube, to Vienna. 

From Vienna there is a railway to Baziasch below Belgrade on 
the left bank, but the steamer may be taken from Vienna to Roust- 
chouk (Rutschuk). (See Handbook for South Germany.) 

From Baziasch, steamers run to Roustchouk, from which place a 
railway 140 miles long proceeds to Varna, whence another steamer 
conveys the traveller across the Black Sea and through the Bosphorus 
to Constantinople. 

This route may be accomplished in five days 1 continuous travelling, 
hut the fatigue is great, and it cannot be recommended for ladies. It 
is possible, however, to take it in easy stages when time is not an 
object. 

The steamers on the Danube are not always provided with com- 
fortable sleeping accommodation, nor secured with mosquito curtains. 
At times the mosquitoes on the Danube are very troublesome, and 
intermittent fevers are also prevalent in the months of August and 
September. When the river is low, as is often the case in summer, 
passengers are compelled to land and perform a part of the journey in 
carriages. 

The Danube route allows the vacation traveller to see much in a 
short time. It takes him to Vienna, Hungary, Pest, Transylvania, 
Servia ; Wallachia and Moldavia may be visited ; the main course ef 
the Danube, the Dobrooja, and the Black Sea, are seen, and he enjoys 
the opportunity of passing along the Bosphorus. 

Second-class railway carriages are as comfortable in Germany as 
the first-class *, so that the journey from Strasburg to Constantinople 
may be performed with a mixed ticket, which gives the passenger a 
first-class place on Danube and Black Sea steamers. Much luggage 
will be particularly inconvenient on this route, and the customs’ 
officers at Roustchouk are frequently vexatious and troublesome, capri- 
ciously taking out articles and assessing them for duty at arbitrary 
prices, while the search at Roustchouk does not exempt from search 
at Constantinople. 

This route may also be taken to Bukarest, Galatz, Odessa, and the 
Crimea, to which there is frequent steam communication. 


II. By Trieste in Eight or Nine Days. 


From London to Trieste, by Ostend and Vienna, through tickets 
may be taken, and this portion of the route may be done second-class. 

b 2 
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From Trieste by the Austrian Lloyd’s mail steamers to Smyrna or 
Constantinople. These steamers are well appointed. There is a direct 
steamer from Trieste every Saturday at 2 p.m. to Constantinople, 
calling at Corfu and Syra. The passage is six days. Another leaves 
on Tuesday at 4 p.m. for Smyrna, via Ancona, Brindisi, Corfu, and 
Syra. (See Handbook for Greece.) 

The Trieste route is occasionally varied as a return route by pro- 
ceeding to Venice, Milan, Turin, and across the Alps. 

An allowance is made in the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers for a family 
ticket. 


HE. By Marseilles in Eight or Nine Days. 

From London to Marseilles by through or stopping trains. 

The Marseilles steamers leave for Turkey three times a month to 
Smyrna and Syria ; and once a week to Constantinople. These latter 
leave Marseilles every Saturday at 5 p.m. *, they reach Constantinople 
in eight days. A traveller can thus get from London in ten days. 

The steamers belong to the Messageries Maritimes, and carry the 
mail. They are commonly large steamers, with extensive accommo- 
dation, and carry a stewardess and doctor ; the stewardess seldom 
understands anything but French. The fare is in the French style, 
and its quality depends on the captain, being in some ships very in- 
ferior. There is a long interval between breakfast (at 9.30 a.m.) and 
dinner (5 p.m.), and any refreshment that is required is charged 
extra. 

Smoking is not allowed in the dining-room ; but if there are no 
female passengers aboard, or there is only one, who has given leave, 
the captain is expected to give his permission. 

Through tickets can be obtained from Paris to Smyrna or Constan- 
tinople ; tne first-class cost 400 fr. or 16/., which is about the same 
as the mixed ticket from Paris to Constantinople. 

As Messina is the main junction station from Marseilles, it can be 
reached by an alternative route along the west coast of Italy by 
Genoa, Leghorn, Oivita Vecchia, and Naples, worked also by the 
Messageries Maritimes. 


IV. Through Voyage by Steamer and Return Ticket. 

There are first-class Liverpool steamers belonging to Messrs. Burns 
and Mclvor, which grant a first-class ticket in and out for 35/. A 
gentleman and his wife can obtain a reduction. 

This affords a most agreeable trip, particularly for an invalid, and 
occupies about six weeks or two months. The route generally is 
Gibraltar, Malta, Syra, Constantinople (a week or ten days), Smyrna 
(a week), perhaps Alexandria, Malta, and sometimes Lisbon, and so 
home. Some of these are splendid vessels, and in the autumn there 
is o "ten pleasant society. 
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Y. Cross Communications. 

Constantinople and Smyrna are great steam centres, each of them 
having lines to London, Liverpool, Marseilles, Italy, Messina, Corfu, 
Trieste, Alexandria, the Syrian coast, Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, Myti- 
lene, Scio, Syra, Lemnos, Athens, Salonika, Dardanelles, and Gallipoli. 

Constantinople has besides steamers to the Danube, and every part 
of the Black Sea. . 

Between Constantinople and Smyrna there is communication several 
times a week. Steamers leave in the afternoon, and land their passen- 
gers at their destination the next morning but one. Most of them touch 
at Gallipoli, the Dardanelles, and Mytilene. 

As Constantinople and Smyrna communicate with the same places, 
it is easy to visit both, and accomplish all the other purposes of the 
journey. 

The chief lines in the Levant are — 

English. — The London Company ; two Liverpool Companies. 

Turkish. — The Favaid-i-Osmaniyeh, running steamers from Con- 
stantinople to Smyrna, Makaroneia, Salonika, Varna, and Trebizond. 

Egyptian. — The Azizieh Company, running steamers from Con- 
stantinople to Smyrna and Alexandria. These and the Turkish 
steamers afford but indifferent accommodation to Europeans, and are 
filthy and crowded with third-class passengers. 

There are steamers running between Athens, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna. 

Russian. — A line runs from London to Smyrna, Constantinople, 
and Odessa, connecting the Black Sea ports, Salonika, and the Syrian 
ports. 

Austrian. — A line from Trieste to Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
the whole coast to Alexandria. 

The Danubian line, running down the Danube, and serving Kus- 
tenjeh, Varna, and the Black Sea ports of Anatolia. 

French. — A mail line from Marseilles to Constantinople and 
Smyrna, connecting with the Black Sea and the coast of Syria. A 
trading line (Fraissinet and Co,). 

In the Levant, all these steamers carry deck passengers, the Turkish 
women being commonly on the left-hand side of the quarter-deck. 
The worst accommodation is on board the Greek and Turkish steamers. 

The Austrian and French carry stewardesses. 

The coasting steamers are generally of a smaller class than the 
through mail steamers. 

Heavy baggage can be sent through, by the Messageries Maritimes, 
to Constantinople and Smyrna, from their agents, Messrs. Horne 
and Co., Moorgate Street, but the expense is high, and the packages 
must be strong, and even then are not well treated, although the Messa- 
geries profess to carry luggage. 
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c. Railways. 

The railways of Turkey are : — 

I. The Danube and Black Sea Railway , from Kustenjeh on the 
Black Sea to Ohemavoda on the Danube, about 40 miles, cutting off 
a great portion of the lower river. It has been constructed by an 
English company, to provide for the com trade and the through 
traffic. It is in rather a rough state, and the harbour of Kustenjeh 
is unfinished. 

This line passes through the country called the Dobrooja, and on 
it before the late war were settled the Tartars who abandoned the 
Crimea in 1866. ' 

II. The Varna and Roustchouk Railway cuts off the Danube higher 
up at the foot of the Balkans, and is 140 m. long. It belongs to an 
English company, was begun in 1863, and was opened in 1866. 

A line is now open from Oiurgevo on the opposite side of the 
Danube from Roustcnouk to Bukarest y the capital of Wallachia, which 
is connected with Wallachian and Transylvanian lines ; and as a line is 
granted from Varna to the Adrianople Railway, this will be in a few 
years the railway route from London to Constantinople, until such 
time as the Adrianople line is opened to Belgrade, and it will be 
afterwards the main line from Wallachia to Constantinople. 

As fever and mosquitoes prevail in the autumn, it is not wise to 
loiter either on the Kustenjeh or Varna line. 

III. The Railway from Smyrna to Magnesia , Cassaba , and Ala 
Shehr. This line was conceded to Mr. James Landon, and was execu- 
ted by Mr. Edward Price. An English company has been formed. 

The line starts from a terminus in Smyrna, and crosses the Gulf of 
Boumabat, throwing off a branch to the suburban town of Boumabat. 
Proceeding around the gulf it reaches Menimen, a large but inferior 
town ; and then, passing through the gorge of the Hermus, it touches 
the great and interesting Turkish city of Magnesia, called by the Turks 
Manissa, whence it goes up the country to Cassaba, and Ala Shehr, 
a distance of 106 miles. Ala Shehr is the ancient Philadelphia . 

IV. The Smyrna and Aidin Railway , the first large railway made 
in Turkey, and belonging to an English company. It has been open 
some years, and was connected with Aidin in July 1866. It proceeds 
by Boujah and Seidekeui to Ayasolook, or Ephesus, which can be 
visited with a return ticket in one day, allowing, however, only about 
three hours at Ephesus. Its terminus is at Aidin-Guzel-Hissar, the 
ancient Tralles. 

V. The railway from Constantinople to Adrianople, Philippopolis, 
and Bellova, at the foot of the pass of the Balkans leading to Sophia 
and Belgrade, 340 miles. 

From Adnanople there is a branch north to Jamboli, on the route 
to Varna ; and another south to Dedeagh, on the iEgean Sea. 

VI. The railway from Salonika (the ancient Thessalonica) to 
Mitrowica, about 220 miles. 

VII. The railway from Scutari to Ismid, the ancient Nicomedia, 
on the Sea of Marmora ; recently the anchorage of the British fleet. 
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d. Letters, Telegraphs. 

The Post Office is now under Turkish management, the head office 
being in Stamboul. There is a branch office at the former British 
Post Office in Galata, whence an English mail is despatched every 
Wednesday, via Marseilles. There is a mail to England nearly 
every day by steamer to Trieste, Italy, or France ; or via Varna. 
Letters are delivered at the several hotels in Constantinople. The 
rate of postage to England is 2$d. per $ oz. 

The mail lines to the interior of Tiirkey are numerous, and the 
mail is carried with regularity and despatch, but the charges are 
high. The principal lines are to Baghdad by Sivas, Diarbekir and 
Moosool, and to Aleppo by Afioom Karahissar and Konia. The 
passage of the mail has to be watched for at the intermediate points, 
as the distribution of letters is extremely irregular. 

Telegraph , — Telegrams can now t!e sent from Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and other large towns in Turkey, to all parts of the world. 
Those to England may be sent in English. 


e . Requisites por Travelling : Luggage, Clothes, etc. ; 

Presents; Letters op Introduction. 

i For the traveller who confines himself to the seaports nothing 
more is wanted than the usual European luggage. In Constantinople 
and Smyrna there are numerous and well-furnished shops. There 
are, however, no good hotels anywhere except in those two cities. 

‘ The traveller penetrating into the interior of Asia may calculate 
that part of the time he will be in an unpeopled country, and provide 
accordingly. 

‘ A tent is the first requisite, the old cities and places of the 
greatest interest being frequently distant from the modem towns or 
khans ; and a good tent makes the traveller independent of the state 
of the health of the town. It is desirable that the tent should be of 
waterproof material. Great use may be found in an oilcloth hammock, 
which may be hung from pole to pole, and is always of use to spread 
under the mattress when the ground is wet. A carpet may be pro- 
cured in the country ; also a canteen, containing the usual requisites 
for cooking and for making tea, and a lantern. Arrowroot is the 
most portable and convenient material for the traveller’s store ; it may 
be prepared in five minutes, and a basin of this will stay the appetite 
until the dinner can be prepared, which, what with pitching the 
tent, lighting the fire, and the process of cooking, must frequently be 
delayed an hour or two after the traveller halts. Rice is necessary, 
and tea one of the greatest luxuries. I have always found the con- 
venience of carrying a gimlet among my travelling stores; it is a 
substitute for nail, hook, mid hammer : inserted into the wall, it forms 
a peg, by which my clothes are frequently kept from the damp and 
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dirty floor, to which I can hang my watch, glass, or thermometer. The 
traveller will, of course, be prepared with every requisite for the 
tailor, and will take a few simple medicines.* — Fellows. It is to be 
observed, however, that a tent, though useful in the interior of Asia, 
is unnecessary and unusual in European Turkey. 

Protection from Vermin . — All parts of the East abound in vermin 
of every description : this is particularly the case in wayside coffee- 
houses, which should be avoided ; it is best to sit outside. An 
apparatus for obviating this evil was invented by Mr. Levinge, and is' 
thus described by Sir Charles Fellows, who used it in travelling in 
Asia Minor : 1 The whole apparatus may be compressed into a hat- 
case. A pair of calico sheets, 9 feet long, sewed together at the 
bottom and on both sides (No. 1), are continued with muslin of the 
same form and size sewed to them at their open end (No. 2) ; and 
this muslin is drawn tightly together at the end by a piece of tape. 
Within this are three or four loose tapes, about 18 inches long, with 
nooses at their ends, through which, from within, a cane is threaded 
eo as to form a circle, extending the muslin as a canopy, which in this 


1 


2 
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form is suspended. These canes must be in three pieces, 3 feet long, 
each fitting into the other with a socket or ferule. The entrance to 
the bed is by a neck from the calico (No. 3) with a string to draw it 
tightly together when you are within. It is desirable that the 
traveller should enter this bed as he would a shower-bath, and having 
his night-shirt with him. When the end formed of muslin is sus- 
pended, the bed forms an airy canopy in which the occupant may 
stand up and dress in privacy, no one Deing able to see him from with- 
out, while he can observe all around. To prevent accidents from 
tearing the apparatus, I have found that the best mode of entering it 
was to keep the opening in the middle of the mattress, and, standing 
in it, draw the bag entrance over my head. 

‘ During the day the traveller may read and write within it free 
from the annoyance of flies, and in the evening, by placing a candle 
near the curtain, he may pursue his occupations undisturbed by gnats. 
It will even supply the place of a tent, as a protection from the dew, 
if a night be spent in the open air. The price of this apparatus need 
not exceed 5 dollars. Some travellers take brass or iron bedsteads, 
which are a great protection against vermin ; the only objections to 
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them are their weight, and the loss of time required to fix them for 
the night, and to pack them in the morning. A mattress spread on 
the ground, with a piece of oilcloth of the same size under, will 
usually be found a sufficient protection against damp.’ 1 

The use of the tent is the best preservative against all unwelcome 
Visitors except mosquitoes and fries ; and to guard against these — 
the former of which are met only on low marshy ground, or in the 
neighbourhood of the sea — an apparatus much more simple than the one 
described by Mr. Fellows can be manufactured by any person of ordi- 
nary ingenuity. It consists of a small muslin net, that may be rolled 
up and put in the coat pocket ; it is funnel-shaped, and broad at the 
bottom where it is open, and narrow at the top where it is closed up 
by a circular piece, 6 or 10 inches in diameter : it is there kept in 
shape by a circular piece of wire at the top. It can be hung hy a 
string from the top or side of the tent, or from a tree, or wherever the 
traveller may choose to sleep or even take a short siesta, and perfectly 
protects the face and hands against the attacks of the most insinuating 
foe. It is a very useful article even to a permanent dweller in the 
country. 

The following stores may form part of the traveller’s equipage, if 
he is not prepared to rough it by using the simple native fare ; but 
as it will be found impracticable, under ordinary circumstances, to 
carry them all, a selection must be made, from time to time, of such 
as are most necessary. They may be found good at Smyrna and 
Constantinople. 

Tea, at Constantinople and at Smyrna, in the English shops. 
Caravan tea may be sometimes had from Odessa. 

This beverage is the safest and most wholesome that can be used 
in this climate. The use of wine and spirits should be avoided as far 
as practicable, experience having abundantly proved that a European 
constitution will not bear them here, however it may have been 
accustomed to them at home. On the other hand, the water found 
in the country is apt to be charged with matter which produces 
deleterious effects upon the stomach of a foreigner. The neat in- 
creases one’s thirst by producing perspiration, and the only remedy to 
this is tea, for there is nothing so effectual in allaying thirst. It will 
often be found useful to carry a bottle of cold tea. Old travellers 
frequently carry in their holsters, instead of pistols, a small teapot, 
with a paper of tea, and another of sugar, on the one side, and a cup, 
saucer, and teaspoon on the other. Whenever you stop near a habi- 
tation, you will find the jezveh on the fire and the water boiling ; 
and at a solitary bivouac a fire is quickly lighted, the jezveh, which 
hangs from the pack-saddle, is filled from the wooden water-bottle or 
from the r unn ing brook, and you have your cup of tea before your 
tent can be pitched. 

Chocolate , nutritious and portable, and prepared without difficulty. 

Coffee is sold in every town in the interior unroasted. 

* Messrs. Maynard and Harris, 126, Leadenhall Street, have made this apparatus under 
Mr, Levinge’s instructions, and furnish it complete, with the best materials, for If. 5*. 
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Loaf Sugar . — Inferior sugar can be found through the country, 
but it is dear, and cannot be had in small villages. 

Wine. — Good common wine will be found in most of the Greek 
islands, and at Smyrna, Constantinople, and other large towns of 
Turkey. The native wines are the most wholesome in this climate. 
But all wines will spoil unless extra care is used in the carriage. • 

Brandy and spirits are generally hurtful to foreigners, though the 
raki of the country is used by the natives with comparatively little 
injury. A European, and especially an Englishman, should avoid 
countenancing the natives in the degrading habit of drinking alcoholic 
liquors. 

Biscuits. — In many parts of the interior, unleavened cakes are the 
only bread to be found among the natives, and these are not baked 
but only slightly scorched. Nothing more unwholesome can be eaten. 
A provision of bread should be purchased at every town ; but unless 
biscuit, or the native peksimet, an excellent substitute for it, be taken 
in tolerably large quantity, the traveller will often be liable to have to 
live upon a meat diet, neither fruit nor vegetables being generally 
procurable anywhere but in the large towns. 

Macaroni, cheese, Harvey sauce, mustard, pepper, basket-salt, 
arrowroot, preserved meats, portable soups, hams, and dried tongues 
are useful, and absolutely necessary for those who travel in places 
where meat is not to be procured. 

Medicine. — Lemon and kali powder, and Moxon’s magnesian effer- 
vescent powder, are useful. Seidlitz powders are also valuable in 
glass bottles, but they spoil in paper boxes. Take by all means the 
lozenges called ( Opium Conserve/ made by Bell, Oxford Street, to 
check diarrhoea. Bell makes also the best magnesia lozenges.. 

All medicines, at all likely to be needed, should be purchased at 
the outset, since no reliable article can be procured from the natives 
anywhere outside of Constantinople or Smyrna. 

Portmanteaus, and boxes of every kind, should be left at the sea- 
ports, as they are inconvenient for travel on horseback ; they are very 
difficult to balance, and are liable to turn over, occasioning disagree- 
able delays, and sometimes even pitching the whole load into the 
river. Saddle-bags (called by the natives Hoorf) of various sorts 
must take their place. One or two pairs of Hoorj, made of Russian 
leather, according to the amount of baggage you wish to carry, must 
be your main resort. They can be obtained at Constantinople or 
Smyrna for 31. to 61. the pair, new. If carefully used, they can be 
sold at the end of the journey with but little loss. They are water- 
proof, and such articles must be stowed away in them as are needed 
only at the night’s stopping places, while such as are liable to be 
wanted during the day are put into smaller saddle-bags, carried by the 
riding-horses. The traveller will, after the experience of a day or 
two, understand these details better than through the minutest ex- 
planation. 

A large English hunting-saddle with holsters (those in the form of 
bags are the best), a ihicldy padded saddle-cloth, and a bridle . — The 
best bridle is what Australians call a i bush bridle,’ com bining the 
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bridle and halter. Europeans will find it very difficult to ride on the 
saddles of the country. For ladies, a lady’s side-saddle is indispen- 
sable. If the horse is your own, horse-clothing should be taken with 
him. A chain-halter to picket the horse. 

An umbrella is a protection from the rain and sun ; it should be of 
double silk or cotton, white without, green inside. Umbrellas can be 
had at Constantinople and Smyrna. The best substitute is a cloth cap 
with large vizor, with a thickly wadded white cover, and havdock 
hanging over the shoulders. The native saddlers make a convenient 
umbrella-case to affix to "the saddle. 

An Indian pith hat, or helmet, is the best in hot countries. This 
may be covered with folds of muslin. 

Spectacle s are useful as a protection from the glare of the sun. 
They should never be blue nor neutral tint, but green. 

One or two large piece* of vulcanised india-rubber cloth , or, failing 
that, of any other waterproof cloth, are very useful to lay on the 
ground, under the body or bed, in the tent, or over the baggage on a 
mule’s back in rainy weather, or elsewhere. 

A basin of block tin, a pocket water-flask (to shut up in a box), a 
looking-glass, table-cloths , sheets and towds, a Rated s compass and 
aneroid, a thermometer, a case of mathematical instruments, a good 
double field-glass, drawing paper, pencils, india-rubber, a camp-stool, 
and measuring tape should be taken. The instruments must be got in 
England, or in Constantinople. 

Small lamps are preferable to candles, and oil is sold in every 
town near the sea coast ; but in case of a journey somewhat inland, 
ft provision of sperm candles should be taken, as only tallow candles 
and pitch pine are found. 

A gun may be very useful if the traveller is a sportsman, as game 
is generally abundant throughout Turkey, and it will give variety 
to his fare. If a revolver is carried in the interior, an ostentatious 
display of arms is not desirable, as you may be robbed for a revolver. 
It is not necessary, as the attendants are armed ; but should the 
traveller be a good marksman, it will greatly conduce to his safety 
should he occasionally take an opportunity to prove it. 

Linen should be taken in sufficient quantity to last for a month 
without washing. Wearing apparel should be strong. It is not safe 
to dress lightly, even in the warmest weather; for the nights are 
cold, and the heavy dews dangerous. The natives dress as warmly in 
summer as in winter when travelling, because they need protection 
against the burning sun as truly as against the cold. 

Persons should be careful of drinking too much water in the heat 
of the day. Rinsing out the mouth with water is quite as effective 
as drinking for relieving the sense of thirst. 

Along the wayside, fountains are provided by charitable Turks, but 
where the water is pointed out by the guides as poisonous, it should 
not be drunk. Water should not be drunk from marshy streams. 
Horses, too, should not be allowed to drink from fountains where 
there are leeches, which get in their throats and stomachs. 

What we know as Turkish baths are to be found in all considerable 
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towns, but they are often dirty, and as a rule it is better and safer 
to avoid them. Native hairdressers and barbers ought also to be 
avoided. 

The shoeing-smith is found in the great towns and stations of 
roadside traffic, as also the saddler, or packsaddle maker, but every 
traveller who uses his own horses should have a few shoes and nails 
ready in a bag, and should be sure that some one in the company can 
shoe a horse in case of need. Many horses are ruined for want of this 
precaution. 

In every town is to be found the bakkcd or chandler’s-shop keeper, 
Armenian or Greek, who sells bread, cheese, onions, leeks, sugar, 
coffee, coarse salt, soap, oil, native pickles or torshoon, pins, needles, 
nails, string, lucifer matches, and a miscellaneous collection of English 
imports, and German imitations of them. 

A druggist, sometimes called a doctor, is to be found in a consider- 
able town. It would be very unsafe to buy a drug of him, or have 
any medical dealings with him. He is commonly the man of whom 
to get coins, but even in the interior there are forgeries, and prepos- 
terous prices are asked for coins. 

In the islands of the Archipelago the accommodation is commonly 
very miserable. No lokanda and no khan — shelter, perhaps, only to be 
obtained in the common room of a dirty coffee-house. Food at most 
times bad and scarce, especially during the Greek Lent. 

Letters of introduction for the interior from merchants and persons 
of standing in the seaport towns are very useful, for they admit the 
traveller to the warm hospitality of the East, save him from the 
necessity of occupying a filthy room at the khan, and give him an 
insight of the home life of tne people which he could not otherwise 
obtain. But he must not imagine that he may thus live at the ex- 

E ense of the host by whom he is kindly entertained. On the contrary, 
e must reckon up the expense incurred on his account, and the value 
of the services rendered, and make it up in the manner most accept- 
able. His host will generally give him the opportunity to do so in a 
delicate way, and he must never fail to give presents in money to the 
servants and attendants. As a general rule, servants among the natives 
receive no pay from their master, but from his guests alone, and as 
the income of the place is generally known, the master makes up the 
deficiency by presents of clothes, &c. Indeed, it often happens that 
it is the servants who incur all the expense of entertaining strangers, 
and they justly expect to be repaid for it, and have something for 
their trouble besides. In travelling, however, no money should be 
carried but what is needed to take the traveller to the next large 
town where he expects to draw his funds, otherwise he would offer a 
bait to the robbers, whose spies inform them of the wealth of all who 
pass upon the road. He should have letters of credit addressed to the 
principal merchants in all the large towns he expects to visit. The 
Ottoman Bank is now able to furnish such letters to its agents in most 
of the large towns of the interior. 

A letter to a Turkish official, unless from an intimate friend, or 
for some special purpose, rarely meets with anything more than civility. 
If persons have any special object of pursuit, such as archaeology 
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or numismatics, they should obtain introductions to the archaeolo- 
gists of Constantinople, or numismatists of Smyrna, from their 
English brethren. These pursuits are naturally matters of general 
interest among Europeans, Dut of other subjects the cultivators are 
but few in number. 

The traveller who has a letter of introduction to an English 
consul should bear in mind that the consular service contains some 
distinguished and eminent men, but that H.B.M.’s Government, so far 
from having provided its officials with the means of exhibiting hospi- 
tality towards visitors, has barely provided them with the means of 
subsistence for themselves and families. 

The ambassador and consuls must not be depended upon for intro- 
ductions to Turkish harems, for the ladies of their families are not always 
on terms with Turkish ladies with whom they can take such liberties. 
It imposes upon the introducer much trouble and inconvenience, and 
affords no gratification to the Turkish lady, who is made the object of 
a show ratner than a visit. 

Lady travellers, who wish to visit Turkish families, had better 
get introductions from friends well acquainted with the ladies or 
their husbands, and they may be assured of a polite and hospitable 
reception. 

In the interior, as in India, an English traveller is welcome in the 
house of any Englishman. He affords sufficient entertainment to need 
no ceremony. 


Dragomans, Travelling Servant. 

The great difficulty is in getting the right man for interpreter. 
Almost every hotel servant is a dragoman ; but when one is required 
for a journey in the interior, or for several days in a city, care should 
be taken in selecting. 

They are commonly Greeks or Jews, without principle and with- 
out instruction. It must not be expected that the masters of the 
hotels at Constantinople can keep them in order, for they constitute a 
corps, coercing the hotel proprietors ; and when seriously interfered 
with they report on board the steamer that the hotel is shut up, or 
there is fever in it. 

In Smyrna there is very little choice. 

In Constantinople good, able, and on the whole trustworthy 
dragomans can be found. They are generally known by character to 
the acting consul, or a banker, who may be consulted with advantage 
when it is intended to engage a man for a journey. All of them carry 
letters of recommendation from former travellers, and it may be well 
to demand proof of identity. 

A small acquaintance with Turkish is easily acquired, and this is 
the most general language throughout the Empire. It will render the 
traveller to some extent independent of his dragoman, which may 
occasionally be very important. 

George Stamos is recommended. He may be heard of at Missiri’s 
Hotel. 
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/. Climate and Seasons; Rules for the Preservation 
of Health. 

The tour of the southern part of Asia Minor should be made early 
in spring, advancing northward as the season becomes warmer. For 
the highest parts of Asia Minor — about Erzeroum and in Koor- 
distan — the summer months are the best. September and October 
are bad months for the interior, on account of the prevailing inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Whatever may be their plans, and to whatever part of the East 
they may bend their steps, travellers should steadily keep in view the 
necessity of caution in avoiding all known causes of sickness, and par- 
ticularly over-fatigue and exposure to the sun. One may travel through 
a fever district, even in the night, with impunity ; but he should never 
sleep in it, except during the day. Sudden chills, night dews, 
and marshy places should be avoided; and flannel should always 
be worn next the skin. A supply of quinine , the grand specific 
for malaria fevers, should be by no means omitted in the travelling 
stores. 

The following instructions are from an experienced and successful 
practitioner, Dr. James McCraith, M.D., F.K.O.S., formerly of the 
Royal Navy. 

‘ By travellers in the East the great enemy to be avoided is the 
“ fever of the country.” This is “ fever and ague,” having for its 
cause, here as everywhere else, “ malaria ” or marsh poison. This 
malaria is a poison generated at certain seasons in certain localities, so 
abundantly, that a single night’s stay in such spots is sure to cause 
fever, often in a most deadly form, more especially to strangers. The 
season of danger is from the end of April to end of September, or if 
the year be healthy, from end of May to middle of September. The 
low grounds are the most dangerous : but a raised ground, or even 
high hill, is not a certain safeguard, unless it be the highest in the 
neighbourhood. The direction of the wind is to be studied — you will 
have secured in vain every other favourable circumstance, if the wind 
should reach you at night from a marshy locality. There may be a 
village on the margin of a pestiferous marsh, which is generally healthy : 
while another village two miles off, on high ground, is unhealthy ; 
the reason is, the wind during the hot months invariably blows from 
the first village on the marsh, and from the marsh on to the distant 
village. Ravines, so tempting to the traveller on account of their 
verdure and coolness, are especially to be avoided ; the wind invariably 
blows either up or down those ravines : if the traveller be at the top, 
he is safe if the wind blows down ; but if the wind blows up, especially 
a gentle wind, it wall collect all the malaria and carry it up, concen- 
trated as in a funnel, and envelope the traveller as in a mist, and 
poison him : this will explain why an elevated position may be as dan- 
gerous as a low one. But elevation above the soil is always a safe- 
guard, as, for example, an upper room in a house is always to be pre- 
ferred at night to a lower room. 
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‘The general directions then will he, “ sleep as high above the soil 
as you can ; ” and “ if the wind comes from a suspected locality, shut 
up the windows and doors of the room at night. Avoid remaining 
at night in any village or house where the wind from a suspected 
locality may reach you, suspected localities being alluvial plains where 
rice or tobacco is grown ; ravines ; beds of water-courses and rivers ; 
the mouths of rivers ; any locality where stagnant water exists, more 
especially if it be a mixture of fresh and salt water. Do not be out 
after sunset, or before sunrise, in such localities : if unavoidably out 
at such hours, a respirator, I should say, may be of service ; using as 
such a fold of doth. The people of the country sleep out in the open 
air in various parts, but in doing so they invariably envelope the head 
in thick cloth. A belt of timber, a spur of a hill, or a high wall, will 
save a village or city from the poison of malaria, by warding off and 
riving another direction to the gentle winds which otherwise would 
bring the poison. Smyrna is protected by the spur of the hill, and by 
the belt of cypresses, from the malaria of the valley of St. Anne. At 
one side of these there is scarcely any fever, at the other side fever is 
generally rife and often deadly. 

‘ If attacked by this fever, an aperient should be taken ; then, when 
the hot stage of the fever has passed, take quinine in five-grain doses 
every hour, till twenty grains at least are taken ; but if the patient 
should have a severe attack (which, as a general rule, will be preceded 
by slight attacks the two or three previous days, those attach resem- 
bling a feverish cold), then give the quinine in ten-grain doses every 
hour till three doses are taken. 

‘Another enemy is diarrhoea, but is met by a purgative of oil, if 
the bowels have not been well cleared out by the disease, followed by 
five-grain doses of Dover’s powder, and copious draughts of rice gruel. 
Dysentery may follow ; mild in Asia Minor, and dangerous in Egypt. 
This is treated as diarrhoea, with the addition of injections of two 
ounces thin starch, with five or ten drops of laudanum every four 
hours. If the dysentery does not yield to this, seek a doctor, or leave 
the country as soon as possible.’ 


g. Passport, Firmans, etc. 

A ForeigrtnOffice passport must be taken by British subjects. The 
traveller who crosses the Continent en route for Turkey should have 
his passport vise in London by the Turkish Ambassador. In Turkey 
it is not safe to be without such a document. The officials will abstain 
from ftfllring for it for months, and then all at once demand it. When 
a long journey in the interior is contemplated, it is always best to be 
provided with all the documentary helps the Government is willing to 
furnish, by paying the fee. These are of three classes — the firman, 
bouyorouldi, and the teskfrSh. The first can only be granted by the 
Vizir, is only given to a traveller who will pay for it on the ap- 
plication of the Ambassador. The two latter can be granted by a 
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Governor ; either of them will answer the purpose required, hut the 
bouvorouldi is an order to the police to provide horses. It is always 
useful, in case the traveller should want horses or send a messenger, 
as he then only pays the postmaster at the rate fixed by law. The 
traveller provided with a firman will rarely find it necessary to use 
his passport, as it will never be demanded of him ; it will only be in 
case of any difficulty, or of his being forced to apply to the authori- 
ties for redress, that he will find occasion to present it. The tesk^rdh 
is the usual form of passport. No visa is required. 


h. Mode of Travelling; Hire of Horses; Tesk£e£h. 

There are three modes of travelling in the East. The most agree- 
able and comfortable is that adopted by a Turkish gentleman. It 
consists in having native servants, tents, and either one’s own horses 
or those hired from a kat.erjy or muleteer. The speed is slow, the 
caravan rarely accomplishing more than 20 or 25 m. a day. The tents 
are pitched in the evening near some running stream or some pleasant 
garaens. The provisions, either brought from the last resting-place, 
or purchased in the village near the night’s encamping ground, are 
cooxed near the tents, and your servants spread your carpets, prepare 
your pipes, and mix your sherbets. This mode of travelling is com- 
paratively cheap, but requires some acquaintance with the language 
and customs of the people. It is, undoubtedly, that which commands 
the most respect, enables the traveller to see and to learn most, and 
causes him least fatigue and annoyance. 

The second mode is that usually adopted by Englishmen of certain 
means. It consists in hiring a dragoman, Turkish, Levantine, or 
Greek, who speaks some European language, paying him so much a 
day, and leaving every arrangement in nis bands. Some trouble may 
be spared, but the traveller will learn little of the people amongst whom 
he is travelling — will be imposed upon in every way — and will pay 
much above the real price for everything. 

The third mode is the best for one who desires to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the country and people, and to learn something of the 
language. It consists in buying a couple of horses, one for a riding- 
horse, the other for a pack-saddle, on which his luggage — reduced to 
the smallest compass — can be placed, and above it, a native hired as a 
servant. In this way the traveller can go from village to village, 
sometimes joining parties or caravans, at others journeying alone, ac- 
cording to the nature of the road and the safety of the country. He 
will spend very little. His horses should cost him from 12/. to 20/. 
each, according to the place where he may purchase them ; he ought 
always to be able to sell them, at the end of his journey, for half or 
two-thirds of what he paid for them. He will lodge in khans in the 
great towns, in the odas or public rooms in the villages, and in the 
tents of the wandering tribes when crossing the plains which they 
frequent, and will of course have to encounter the contact of every 
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species of vermin. He will soon become accustomed to this mode of 
travelling, will acquire information, and will become intimately ac- 
quainted with the people. In a very few days he will pick up enough 
of the language to make his way ; and in a short time will be able to 
converse with the inhabitants with sufficient fluency to render his 
intercourse with them instructive and agreeable. Short vocabularies 
are given in various sections for Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Koordish, 
and Albanian. This mode of travelling, however, may be vastly im- 
proved by the purchase of one or two additional horses or mules, and 
the hiring of a cook. A tent can then be carried along with the 
necessary cooking apparatus, and the traveller be independent of all 
the world. 

For hired horses in Turkey piastres are paid by law, by the 
hour, or rather estimated hour’s journey. The hour is from 2$ m. to 
3£ m., being the usual rate of progress of the common caravan, when 
the muleteerB go on foot. The horse of the suntjy, or postilion, is to 
be paid for ; a very small present, from 2 J to 6 piastres, according to 
the length of the stage, satisfies him. The chief stable-man is entitled 
to a small gratuity. The amount of speed depends mainly upon the 
bakshish, or present to the surujy, but one can usually depend upon 
making two hours of road in the space of one. 

In every town where a Pasha resides, it is desirable that the 
traveller should visit and obtain from him a teskSrSh, setting forth 
everything he will require in his journey ; in this tesk6r6h should be 
inserted an order to billet him upon the Christians in any town or 
village, to the postmasters to furnish him with good horses, and, 
should speed be an object, that they shall be driven rapidly, and any 
other points which may strike the traveller as useful. 

The postmaster in a Turkish town is a person of some considera- 
tion. The post-stations are usually about 12 to 18 English m. dis- 
tant from each other, but the distance depends on the distribution of 
the population. 

The postmaster holds his office through a contract with the Govern- 
ment, by which he is bound to furnish the number of horses required 
every week for the mail both ways ; the compensation he receives 
consists of a fixed monthly stipend. His engagement also requires 
him to furnish Government officials and all persons furnished with an 
official bouyorouldi with any number of horses they may require, at 
the rate of 4£ piastres per hour of road, the number of hours between 
any two points being settled by official programme. Should the 
postmaster have no horses of his own in nis stables, he is bound to 
lind them somewhere else, and procure them at any bargain he may 
be able, but the traveller always pays the price set by law. 

We have given separately for Koumelia and Anatolia the official 
list of post-stations, and we have compiled throughout the handbook 
routes of the post-roads made up from the Government map. 

There is a Government map and list of post-stations in Turkish 
occasionally published, which may sometimes be got at Constantinople, 
rarely at out-stations. 

In those parts of the country where no menzil or regular posting 
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system has been established, the traveller can travel with the mnyies 
(in Greek agoyati ), carriers or muleteers. These people have regular 
routes of traffic, and fixed days for performing the trip ; but there are 
some who let horses, and accompany them, for any district. They 
also carry letters and packages. 

There is as yet no regular system of carriage-roads, although the 
roads are now greatly improved. In some roads, however, carriages 
can be used, and in some parts Tartar waggons. But the traffic is still 
mainly carried on by horses, mules, and camels. It is impossible for 
us to give under each route its carriageable state ; that must be in- 
quired, because sometimes where a camage-road is made the natives 
neglect to repair it, and it ceases to be useful. As a general principle, 
though a Turk may go to a great expense for a road, building, car- 
riage, or instrument, he never repairs. 


t. Travelling Servants; Tartars. 

It is difficult to find in England a servant capable of acting as in- 
terpreter in Turkey. Numbers of travelling servants are, however, to 
be heard of at the hotels of Smyrna and Constantinople, but they are 
generally worthless. A really useful and trustworthy servant is not 
to be had for less than 16/. per month. None should be engaged but 
such As possess good testimonials, and are thoroughly acquainted with 
the dialects of the provinces to be visited. For instance, a knowledge 
of Turkish, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Wallakian, is necessary 
in European Turkey ; Turkish is alone required in Asia Minor. Next 
to the local language, Italian will be found most useful throughout 
the Levant, as it is understood by the Jews. French is also usually 
spoken by the European residents, and even by some of the higher 
Turkish authorities. 

A Zabtieh (mounted Turkish policeman), recognised or furnished 
by the Government, is a useful man if the proper person can be obtained. 
He saves the necessity of seeking such an official at every large town, 
secures the best lodgings and food to be had, and is a protection 
against robbers simply by impressing them with the idea that the 
traveller has influential friends. 


j. Accommodation for Travellers. 

In the grQat cities are hotels, and now there are lokandas or small 
inns in many of the towns. These establishments are extending, but 
they offer very poor accommodation. 

There are generally khans or inns, established at every 2 or 3 h. 
distance on the main roads, but they never offer any further accommo- 
dation than a dirty mat and a shelter. The . traveller must send out 
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for what he requires. He will do well to replenish his stores in the 
large towns, but even there he should avoid stopping at the khans and 
cafes. 

When the traveller is obliged to put up in a khan f the first thing to 
do before entering his room is to have it well swept, cleansed, and sup- 
plied with plenty of water. It is always better to try to have a room 
in a private house, and by a present given to the people of the khan 
the traveller will generally obtain lodgings. In towns where no khans 
or lodgings are to be found, it is best to go immediately to the 
governors house, or the convents, if there are any ; in convents, how- 
ever, there is some difficulty in receiving ladies. The governor gene- 
rally quarters a European on the head of the Armenian or Greek 
community, who is very glad of the chance of turning a penny. 

Horses are sent to the khan, and charged so much a head. 

The khans were erected by former Sultans, by the munificence of 
private persons, or from pious bequests of devotees, and more frequently 
as a private speculation, for the accommodation of travellers. They 
are large buildings surrounding a court, in the centre of which is 
usually a fountain. The rooms are small, generally opening upon a 
gallery above, or sometimes into a colonnade of hnck arches on the 
ground-floor. Though these khans are chiefly hired by travelling 
merchants, and the rooms are used by them as a dep6t for their mer- 
chandise. still strangers from all parts of the world, of every religion, 
profession, rank, and quality, may lodge in them by paying the nxed 
price, besides the usual present to the khanji, or innkeeper, and the 
waiters. 


On the traveller^ arrival, a key of the bare and unfurnished apart- 
ment allotted to his use is delivered to him. He may hire the use of 
mat, carpet, and even bedding, if willing to run the nsk. The gate of 
the khan closes soon after sunset : a traveller, therefore, who intends 
to pass the night in one of them, should endeavour to arrive before that 
time, as it is not always easy to procure admittance when once the 
gate is shut ; indeed, on all accounts it is desirable not to be out after 
sundown ; soon after which time it is pitch-dark, the streets empty, 
the dogs loose, the holes and ruts invisible. Most khans include stalls 
for horses, camels, and other animals. 

Throughout all parts of Turkey there are rural sheds where coffee 
is sold, which are attached to the guard-houses, erected where the 
Government find them indispensable to the security of travellers. 
These people should be propitiated by paying them for the coffee they 
are anxious to furnish, else they are apt to turn robbers themselves. 
As there are vermin inside, it is best to sit outside on your own carpet. 

In all the large towns the traveller will meet with eating-houses in 
the Turkish quarters, where fowls, mutton, lamb, kubabs, &c., can be 
procured. Kubab consists of mutton, chopped small with fat and 


herbs, then roasted over a slow fire on wooden skewers, and served up 
on thin cakes of bread. Pilaff, the favourite Eastern dish, is composed 
of rice, with portions of meat. Dolmah is stuffed vegetables. She?'bet 
is made by pouring boiling water on fresh, dried, or preserved fruits. 
Yoghoort , a thick sour preparation of milk, is refreshing after a journey, 
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and is sold in all the towns and villages. Kdimak is milk boiled down 
to the consistency of butter. Halvah is a sweet stuff prepared with 
sesam oil, and very unpalatable to strangers. Kataij is a kind of 
vermicelli sweetened with honey. In towns, roasted and baked meats 
may be obtained at noon, and often again at sunset. It is a good plan 
to send a joint of meat to the public ovenman or fooroonji, to be 
roasted at night and to be carried on for the next day’s journey. Good 
living, provided it be not carried beyond the bounds of temperance, is 
essential in southern countries, to enable the traveller to bear up 
against the fatigue of constant riding on horseback, in an enervating 
climate, which, notwithstanding its charms, acts injuriously upon 
Europeans, especially if they expose themselves to the hot sun in the 
middle of the day, and to the damp fogs arising from marshy plains 
at night, or even to the night air in situations where there is any sus- 
picion of malaria. 

In the small commercial towns on the coast of Turkey, the consular 
agents sometimes receive travellers into their houses ; but as they are 
chiefly Christians of the country, having no salaries attached to their 
office, it cannot be expected that they can afford to lodge travellers 
gratis. Some degree of delicacy, however, is to be observed in offer- 
ing them any present In the interior there are also Greeks and 
Armenians who will receive strangers into their houses, and in a very 
few places there are Greek convents where the traveller will be 
welcomed. A firman, and even a bouyorouldi, always secures hospi- 
tality in private houses or convents, by sending it on to the Turkish 
authorities, who order that the traveller be received in one of them on 
his arrival. 

A traveller provided with a tent may always place it with safety 
in the midst of, or near, an encampment of Turkomans. These primi- 
tive tribes of wanderers will receive him kindly, offering him milk, 

S and whatever they possess gratuitously ; and should he be unpro- 
with a tent, they will appropriate one of their own for his 
accommodation. Koords and Arabs, and Gipsies or Chinganes, are, 
however, less hospitable. 


k. Money in Turkey. 

The circular notes of the London bankers, the best and most con- 
venient mode of taking money abroad, can easily be negotiated at 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and at all large cities throughout Turkey, 
where the traveller can also procure letters of credit on merchants in 
the towns of the interior. Money can be remitted by the government 
post in gold coin. 

The coinage consists of copper, silver, and gold, at the rate of 100 
piastres to the Turkish pound or lira, the par of exchange for the 
pound sterling being 110. The Turkish pound is reckoned at 18*., 
worth intrinsically 18*. 0$d The chief unit is the //brush , called by 
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Europeans the piastre. The Turks do not understand piastre. They 
say Lira, Mejideea , Cheynek (£ mejideea) Ghrush, Para . 

Turkish money of account : — 


40 paras make 1 piastre or 

ghrush 

100 piastres „ 1 lira. 

600 „ „ kese, purse. 

200 kese „ yuk, load. 


The coins are — Copper : — 
hesh para 6 paras 
on „ 10 „ 
yi’rmi 20 „ 
ghrush 1 piastre 


The money of account always 
reckons 100 piastres to the lira, 
hut of actual copper coins you 
will obtain according to the rate 
of exchange which is constantly 
varying. 

8. d. 


- farthing = \ 

= halfpenny = £ 

= penny = 1 

= two pence = 2 


Silver . 


1 piastre * 2 

2 >f — • . . • • 4 

6 „ = (cheyrek or $ mejid) . 11 

10 „ - 1 9 } 

20 „ (silver mejideea) « . .3 7$ 

Gold : — 

25 piastres, or £ lira . . . 4 6£ 

50 „ or | lira . . .91 

100 „ or lira or gold mejid . 18 2 


There is besides a debased currency proposed to be withdrawn, and 
which is called beshlik and altuluk, dirty-looking stuff. 

10 paras. 

20 „ yermilik. 

40 „ 1 piastre or ghrush. 

100 „ 2£ piastres or half beshlik. 

, 3 piastres, naif altuluk. 

5 „ beshlik. 

6 „ altuluk (whiter than the beshlik). 

Table of foreign coins, with their equivalents in piastres : — 


(Usual value.) 

„ . _ , „ _ . Piastres. 

Sovereign \ at par 110 piastres . . . = 122 

Napoleon J „ 86 „ . . . . 96 

English crown . . . . . = 30 

English shilling . . . . . =■ 6 

Five-franc piece . . . . . * 24 

One-franc piece . . . . . = 5 

Spanish dollar (Colonnado) . . . . = 27 

American dollar . . . , . =* 24 


These values are only approximate, the value of foreign coins 
depending upon the supply and demand. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank has large establishments at Con- 
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stantinople and Smyrna, and branches or agencies in the local capitals. 
It issues notes, which are coming into use. 


The figures which are useful for under- 
standing coins, numbers in tesk6r6hs, ac- 
counts, numbers of houses (as houses are 
now numbered in many of the large cities), 
and dates on coins and Mussulman monu-. 
ments, are : 


The word bakshish is one that will soon become familiar to the 
traveller in the East : it means a gratuitous gift of money, which an 
Oriental will often expect in return for any service however trifling ; 
but nevertheless care must be taken not to mistake an act of hospi- 
tality or kindness for a priced service. Should the traveller, on 
arriving at a town or khan, find the gates closed, this magic word will 
cause them to fly open ; in short, there are few difficulties it will not 
remove ; it has the same power all the world over, though called by 
different names. 

As a general principle among Moslems, payment for service is con- 
sidered to depend on the rank of the individual served. The rich 
man is expected to give according to his rank. 



Z. Turkish Weights and Measures. 

4 grains make 1 seed. 

16 seeds, or 64 grains, make 1 dram. 

1 £ miskal „ „ (used for pearls, &c.) 

400 drams make 1 oke (okka) =kUo. 1*282. 

6 okes „ patman. 

44 okes „ kintal (kantar). 

176 okes „ cheki. 

(1 oke is equal to 2*832 pounds avoirdupois.) 

There are two piks : the one, arshun, is 28 inches English, and is 
used for measuring silk and broadcloths ; the other, endazeh, is a 
little over 26 inches, and is employed for carpets. Land is measured 
by doonoom, which is a square of 400 arshun on each side, equal to 
416 endazeh. 

Liquids are sold by weight. 

The measure for grain is as follows : 

2 kooti (box) make 1 shinik. 

8 kooti, or 4 shinik, make 1 Constantinople Idle (bushel). 
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(One Freneh litre is equivalent to 0*030168 or £ of a Idle of Con- 
stantinople ; the kile is therefore equal to 2 quarts 1-1 pint 
English.) r 

The Idle used in different parts of Turkey is very different from 
that of the capital. 


37^ kooti make one Idle of Alexandria. 
13^ „ „ Smyrna. 


is!” 

SC 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


Cyprus. 

Candia. 

Salonica. 


m. The People op Turret, 

The Turks are the dominant race in Turkey. But the names 
Turk and Mohammedan must not he confounded. Mohammedan 
refers to religion, Turk to race. Mohammedanism, or, as it is more 
properly called, Islam , is a religion of Semitic origin, which arose in 
Arabia ; the Turks are of Turanian descent. Islam is at present pro- 
fessed by the peoples of Northern Africa, Arabia, and parts of Turkey, 
Central Asia and India, numbering altogether about one hundred and 
fifty millions ; while the Turks do not exceed seven millions. The 
Turks had their home in the steppes of Central Asia, and are of the 
same race as the Tartars of the Crimea, the Kisil-Bash of Armenia, 
•the Kamuks of the Caucasus and the Turkomans of Khiva. 

In a.d. 838 the Khalif Mutassem trained a band of Turkish slaves 
in the use of arms, and constituted them his body-guard in Baghdad. 
From being slaves they soon became masters of both the Khalifa and 
the State. Encouraged by the success of their brethren, swarms of 
them left their native plains and settled in Persia and Asia Minor. 
For policy they embraced Islam in the 10th century ; and their Sul- 
tan, or ruler, having freed the Khalif of Baghdad from the thraldom 
of his own adherents, received the title of Protector of the Father of 
the Faithful. This act gave the Turkish Sultan commanding influence 
in the Mohammedan world ; it was, in fact, the first step to the throne 
of the Khalifs. The Sultan Alp Arslan, having defeated the Byzan- 
tine Emperor in a.d. 1072, became ruler of the whole of Asia Minor. 

The Turkish Sultans were not merely warriors ; they possessed 
many of the qualities of great statesmen. ( To suppose that such an 
empire as that of the Turks could have been founded and maintained 
by simple force, under such strangely exceptional circumstances, is to 
contradict the plainest facts of human nature.’ They ruled their 
empire with a moderation and wisdom long unknown in Western 
Asia ; and they treated those of other creeds with a clemency which 
contrasted favourably with the Christian nations of Europe in that 
age. They founded schools, colleges, and mosques *, they made roads 
and built caravansaries ; and they promoted in other respects the arts 
of peace. 
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In a.d. 1299, Othman, the chief of a small hut warlike tribe of 
Turks, ascended the throne of the Sultan, and his name was adopted 
by the whole of his followers, who have since been called Ottomans , 
or Osmanlis. Othman also assumed the office of Khalif, so that he 
was the religious chief of all Mohammedans in whateverpart of the 
world, and under whatever government they lived. This twofold 
office of Civil Monarch and religious chief, his successors have ever 
since held. Brousa was the first capital of the Ottoman Sultans. In 
1362 Adrianople was captured and Decame the capital ; and in 1453 
Constantinople was taken and has ever since remained the seat of 
power. In accordance with Oriental custom, the Gate of the palace 
was the place where justice was administered; hence the Turkish 
government is called the Ottoman Porte , or simply The Porte . 

The Ottomans, though the governing power, have always been but 
a fraction of the empire they ruled ; and they have not been able com- 
pletely to control the nominally subject provinces and tribes. The 
Byzantine Empire to which they succeeded was a mass of corruption. 
The princes had become enervated by luxury and excess ; and the 
people were dead to all feelings of patriotism. Under such circum- 
stances, to establish order, to promote reform, to develope industry, 
and to convert a chaos of discord into a homogeneous nation, would 
have taxed the genius and power of the mightiest and wisest monarchs. 

Before the recent war the population of Turkey and its depen- 
dencies was estimated at about thirty-six millions, of whom perhaps 
four millions were pure Ottomans, and of those about three-quarters 
of a million resided m Europe. 

The rest of the nation is made up of a motley mixture of peoples, 
differing in race, religion, and mental and moral character. As regards 
religion, the proportion of Christians to Mohammedans was, previous 
to tne war, about four to one in Europe, and one to four in Asia. 

It is perfectly true that the spirit of Islam is in some respects in- 
tolerant ; but it is also true that the practice of the Ottoman Sultans 
has been far more tolerant than their faith. There are also in Islam 
itself many good points. Its fundamental truth is the unity of God — 
a truth calculated to counteract the degrading idolatry both of Pagans 
and some nominal Christians in the East. The Koran forbids the use 
of wine, and in the virtue of sobriety the Turks set an example to 
Christians. The Koran inculcates justice and mercy, truth and hospi- 
tality. History shows that the religious basis of Mohammedan law, 
stem as it seems in theory, offers no serious obstacle in practice to the 
complete toleration of other religions. Those who differ from the 
national faith pay a capitation tax, but in other respects they are free. 
It is well known that large Christian communities — Armenians, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Syrians, Maronites — have lived in Turkey from the foun- 
dation of the empire, in the enjoyment of religious liberty. 

Turkey has become more tolerant in recent times. The old 
fanatical spirit is dying out. True, it still exists among the Mullahs, 
Dervishes, and Fakirs, who spend their lives in idleness and dreamy 
devotion. They are mostly of Semitic, not Turkish origin. There are 
also many other fanatics in various parts of the country, ready to 
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take advantage of a favourable opportunity to stir up the ignorant 
mob to deeds of rapine and blood. The Osmanlis have never shown a 
bigoted adherence to Islam. No mere reverence for their faith will 
ever prevent them from carrying out the most sweeping measures of 
reform. The history of Turkey during the last fifty years affords 
proof of this. There are, however, many obstacles in the way of 
reform. The population of the empire is not homogeneous ; it is com- 
posed of a multitude of discordant elements — rival races, rival sects, 
rival interests ; and, besides, foreign intrigue has hitherto been a fruitful 
source of disorder, rebellion, and bloodshed. The Turks have not had, 
at least since Europe began to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
nation, any fair chance of reform. And the future of Turkey is not 
hopeful. Crushed, dispirited, bankrupt, it seems likely ere long to be 
rent in fragments by the nations of Europe. 

The vast body of the Mohammedans in European Turkey are of 
the same races as the Christians, being descendants of those who, in 
former times, from policy or fear, embraced Islam. They are, as a 
rule, much more bigoted than the Osmanlis ; but were it not for the 
pernicious influence of foreign emissaries, they would live at peace 
with their fellow subjects. In Asia a majority of the Mohammedans 
are likewise the descendants of the original inhabitants; but there is, 
especially in the eastern parts of the country, a large intermixture of 
the Tartar, Kurdish, and Arab elements. The Armenians are distinct 
both in race and religion ; and the Greek Christians, who live chiefly 
in the large towns and villages near the sea-coast, are the representatives 
of those warlike tribes who in the early classic age toox possession 
of a large part of Asia Minor. 


There are many interesting traits in the character of the populations 
of Turkey which belong to the East generally, and distinguish it from 
the West. One of the most prominent of these is hospitality. All 
classes, Moslem and Christian, may truly be said to be given to hos- 
pitality, though everyone practises it according to his means. No 
question is asked ; distinction of nation or religion, of rich or poor, is 
not thought of. The poorest village has its guest chamber, mussafir 
odassy. The Kiahaya, or head man of the village, is bound to enter- 
tain strangers at his own table, and to furnish them bedding for 
the night, even though they are unable to give a present when they 
depart, and the great majority never do. The only means to prevent 
the abuse of such hospitality is to enforce the rule that no traveller 
shall stop more than one night, except in case of sickness or bad 
weather. But this hospitality is not practised in large towns, where 
provision is made for travellers at the public khans. 

Although the Government of the Porte presents an array of ministers 
and officers which bears some resemblance to European governments, 
yet the fundamental idea which pervades it is the patriarchal theory. 


in 




property of his subjects. Every man, too, is absolute in his own 
nouse ; his children usually remain at home and have all things in 
common, being subject to their father until his death, when they 
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separate into distinct households. Among the Christians, it is by no 
means uncommon to find families of 30 to 60 members, all living 
under the same roof. Among the Turks there are few children, but if 
the man is wealthy he has three or four wives, each of whom has 
several slaves. And in society generally, more particularly in the 
interior, the country is pervaded by a sort of feudal system. There is, 
indeed, a judge, whose auty it is to administer justice ; and a governor, 
who is head of the police. But the doings of these people are largely 
controlled by their pecuniary interests; they hold their offices for 
short periods, and endeavour to make them profitable. The people, 
therefore, are compelled to look elsewhere for protection. Every man 
of wealth and influence thus becomes a sort of nucleus to which the com- 
monalty gather and cling for their safety. Presents are from time to time 
made to the great man ; he is put under obligation in various ways, 
and when some difficult task actually occurs for him to perform, he 
is offered money, anything he may covet. There is, of course, very 
little business done in the courts of justice, and even what is carried 
there is in reality decided privately outside. 


n. Manners and Customs op the Turks. 

The customs of Orientals have ever been in striking contrast to 
those of the people of the West, and though Turkey is rapidly under- 
going many changes in this respect, owing to the inroads of European 
civilisation, yet these differences still meet the stranger at every step. 
With Orientals, the shaving of the head is generally adopted as an old 
and useful custom, for it conduces to cleanliness. We uncover our 
heads before a superior, and walk into his presence with our boots or 
shoes upon our feet, while they take off their shoes, cover their hands, 
and draw their turbans or caps lower down upon their foreheads : the 
same is true of the act of worship. Our women appear in public in 
gay colours, and our men in sombre hues ; while with them, it is the 
men who walk the streets decked in all the colours of the rainbow, 
embroidered with silver and gold cord, and the women carefully veil 
themselves from head to foot. In fine, the East presents ever renewed 
contrasts to the West. Nor is it an easy task to decide which of the 
two is right. Each has a good reason to act as it does ; and the 
customs of either are so well fitted to its circumstances, that a change 
would probably, in many cases, do more harm than good, and would, 
moreover, require innumerable other changes to follow suit. The 
real improvement to be sought for each lies in a better education of 
the masses. 

In the larger cities of Turkey the style of domestic architecture is 
rapidly changing. European salons and furniture are taking the place 
of the Oriental. Turkish houses of the better class, and old style, 
consist of at least two open courts — an outer and an inner, into each 
of which chambers open. The outer court contains the apartments of 
the head of the house, where alone he receives his guests and transacts 
his business. The inner court is the Eareem, and is reserved ex- 
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cluaively for the women. It is entered from the outer court by a 
narrow/ winding passage, and is usually guarded by eunuchs. 

Each chamber is divided into two sections — a lower section near 
the door, usually flagged with marble, and occasionally ornamented 
with a little fountain ; and an upper section surrounded on three sides 
by a low divan, or dais, and having the floor covered with mats or 
small carpets. The over-shoes are taken off on the lower section 
before stepping on the dais. 

1 The Osmanli guest rides into the court, and dismounts on the 
stone for that purpose, close to the landing-place. He has been 
preceded and announced by an attendant. A servant of the house 
gives notice to his master in the selamlik, not by proclaiming his name 
aloud, but by whispering the visitor’s name. Tne host, according to 
his rank, proceeds to meet him at the foot of the stairs, at the top of 
the stairs, at the door of the room, or he meets him in the middle of 
the room, or he only steps down from the sofa, or stands up on the 
sofa, or merely makes a motion to do so. It belongs to the guest to 
salute first. As he pronounces the words “ Sdam meikum” he bends 
down as if to touch the dust, or the host’s robe, with his right 
hand, and then carries it to his lips and forehead. The master of the 
house immediately returns, “ Aletkum &dam” with the same action, 
so that they appear to bend down together. This salutation is given 
to Moslems alone. This greeting quickly dispatched, without pause 
or interval, the master immediately precedes his guests into the room, 
and then, if they are equals or the guest be the superior, turning 
round, makes way for his passage to the corner, which if he refuses to 
take, he may for a moment insist upon, and each may take the other’s 
arm, as leading him to that part. With the exception of this single 
point the whole ceremonial is performed with a smoothness and regu- 
larity, as if executed by machinery. The guest being seated, it is 
now the turn of the master of the house, and of the other guests, if 
any, to salute the new corner, if a stranger from a distance, by the 
words, “ Hosh, gddin , sefa geldin ; ” and if a neighbour, by the words, 
“ Sabahiniz hairolah,” “ aksham sherifler hairolah” &c., according to 
the time of day, repeating the same action already described. The 
guest returns each salute separately. There is no question of intro- 
duction or presentation. It would be an insult to the master of the 
house not to salute his guest. The master then orders the pipes and 
coffee, by the words “ Caivt smarla ; ” or, if for people of low degree, 
“ CcnvS getir or if the guest is considered the nost — that is, if he is 
of superior rank to the host — he orders, or the master asks from him 
permission to do so. The pipes having been cleared away on the 
entrance of the guest of distinction, the attendants now reappear with 
pipes, as many servants as guests, and, after collecting in the lower 
part of the room, they step up together, or nearly so, on the floor, in 
the centre of the triclinium, and then radiate off to the different 
guests, measuring their steps so as to arrive at once, or with a 
graduated interval. The pipe, which is from 5 to 7 feet in length, is 
carried in the right hand, poised upon the middle finger, with the 
bowl forward, and the mouthpiece towards the servant’s breast, or 
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over his shoulder. He measures with his eye a distance from the 
mouth of the guest to a spot on the floor, corresponding with the 
length of the pipe he carries. As he approaches, he halts, places the 
bowl of the pipe upon the spot, then, whirling the stick gracefully 
round, while ne mates a striae forward with one foot, presents the 
amber and perhaps jewelled mouthpiece within an inch or two of the 
guest’s mouth. He then drops on his knee, and raising the bowl of 
the pipe from the ground, places under it a brass platter (tepsi) which 
he carried in his left hand. This servant is called a chibookji. 

* Next comes coffee. If the word has been, “ Caivt smarla,” the 
kaivehji presents himself at the bottom of the room, on the edge of the 
raised floor, supporting on the palms of both hands, at the height of 
his breast, a small tray containing the little coffee-pots and cups, 
entirely concealed with rich brocade. The attendants immediately 
cluster round him, the brocade covering is raised from the tray, and 
thrown over the kaivehji! 8 shoulders. When each attendant has got 
his cup ready, they turn round at once and proceed in the direction 
of the different guests, measuring their steps as before. The small 
cups (Jvnjarij ) are placed in silver holders ( zarf ), . of the same 
form as the cup, but spreading a little at the bottom : these are of open 
silver work, or of filigree ; they are sometimes gold and jewelled, and 
sometimes of fine china or brass. This the attendant holds between 
the point of the finger and thumb, carrying it before him, with the arm 
slightly bent, and presents it to the guest in such a way that he can 
take it without touching the attendant’s fingers. When the cup is 
empty, the servant takes it by placing one hand beneath and another 
above the cup. After finishing his cup of coffee, each guest makes his 
acknowledgment to the master of the house, by the salutation called 
temena , which is in like manner returned ; and the master of the house, 
or he who is in his place, may make the same acknowledgment to any 
guest whom he is inclined particularly to honour. This practice of 
the temena after refreshment has given way of late years in the best 
circles. When the guest retires, it is always after asking leave to go. 
To this question the master of the house replies, “ Devlet ikbaltleh ,” or 
“ saadet ileh” or “ saghlig ileh” according to the rank of his guest, 
which expressions mean, u with the fortune of a prince,” u with pro- 
sperity,” “ with health.” He then gets up and proceeds before his 
guest to the point to which he thinks fit to conduct him. He here 
stops short ; the retiring guest comes up, says, “ AUaha smarladuk ,” 
to which the host replies, " AUaha emanet oloon ,” going through the 
same ceremonies as before, but on both sides the utmost expedition is 
used to prevent embarrassment.’ 

Although European customs have been largely introduced among 
the higher classes in Turkey, yet the great body of the Turks, even in 
Constantinople, retain their old Eastern ways. They do not use 
knives and forks in eating. They take food of all kinds in their 
fingers, and yet their meals are conducted in a mode both cleanly and 
decent. A Turk on rising in the morning takes a cup of black coffee. 
About eleven he has a substantial breakfast of bread, cheese, and a 
plate of minced meat with vegetables. He dines about seven, and 
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■when dinner is announced a servant brings a ewer and basin, and 
pours water over the hands of those who are about to eat ; he then 
presents an embroidered toweL After the meal the same ceremony is 
gone through. No wine is ever used; but delicious sherbets are 
served. The Turkish cooks excel in the making of pastry and con- 
fections, which are liberally supplied to visitors. 

The law forbids any one going out after dark without a lantern, 
except in the streets of the very few towns which are lighted with 
gas. This is a general law over the East. The safest way is to 
conform to the customs of the country we live in. The custom is 
considered to be a measure of the police which is to show who are 
thieves and who honest men. 


o. Mohammedan Year. 

The Mohammedan year consists of 12 lunar months, each contain- 
ing 29 days, 13 hours. The year thus contains 354 days, 9 hours. 
But a year not of an integral number being inconvenient, it was 
arranged that there should be 19 years of 354 days, and 11 years of 
355 days, in a cycle of 30 years, thus making each year an integral 
number. The Mohammedan Hegira (year of the flight of the Prophet 
from Mecca, when he first assumed an inspired character) commenced 
on Friday, the 16th of July, a.d. 622 ; and the 538th year of the 
Hegira began Friday July 16th, bringing back its commencement to 
the same day of the week and month on which it first began. The 
638th year of the Hegira corresponds to the year of our Lord 1143. 
Thus 521 of our years are equal to 537 Turkish years, and our 1878 
is their 1295. The Turks begin their computation of time from sun- 
set. This is the 12th hour. An hour after it is one o’clock, and so 
on to the 12th hour in the morning, when they begin again. There 
is a constant alteration going on in their clocks and watches, and, 
in fact, in order to be correct, they ought to be changed every evening 
so as to meet the variation in length of the days. 


p . Turkish Constitution and Officials. 

The present Sultan is Abdul Hamid, who succeeded to the throne 
in the year 1876, on the deposition of Murad, the successor of Abdul 
Aziz, He was born in 1842, and is a man apparently delicate in 
health, and of little energy either physical or mental. But he is 
anxious to promote reform, and to raise the empire from its present 
state of utter prostration. 

According to Turkish law the succession is vested in the eldest 
male of the royal family. Formerly, as a matter of policy, all males 
of the house of Osman, other than the sons of the reigning Sultan, 
were murdered. This cruel practice has been for some time abolished ; 
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but the males of the royal house are still kept in a state of close 
restraint, and their education is not such as to fit them for the duties 
and responsibilities of a reigning sovereign. 

The princes are called simply effendi or gentlemen, a title for- 
merly lordly, but now of little more significance than * Esq.' at home. 

A fundamental law of the Empire forbids the Sultan taking to his 
bed any but a slave, who, however, virtually becomes his wife, and 
on bearing a son receives all the honours and distinctions of royalty. 
But the chief female personage of the empire, greater than any wife, 
is the mother of the Sultan, the Valideh Sultan. The Valideh Sultan 
of the day has frequently exercised a direct and important influence 
on home and foreign politics, and to her assiduous court was paid by 
ministers of state and political intriguers. 

The princesses are called by Europeans Sultana, but by Turks 
Sultan, the word sultan being put after the name of the woman. 
Thus we say Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan, but Adileh Sultan. 

The princesses have the right of speaking to any man to whom 
they may give permission to enter their presence. 

On the other hand, every woman is obliged to unveil her face in 
the presence of the Sultan ; and he can enter the harem of a private 
house without infringement of etiquette on the part of the ladies. 
On the occasion of an Imperial marriage the Sultan holds a drawing- 
room for the ladies, who appear in all their splendour. 

The female members of the royal family are generally given in 
marriage by the Sultan to favourite pashas. These women often 
possess great political influence. None of them, however, are, or at 
least have been hitherto, permitted to rear children, lest they should 
in any way dispute the succession to the throne. 

Attempts to promote radical reform in the Turkish empire, and to 
bring its constitution and government within the bounds of modern 
civilisation, date from the close of last century. A sultan then lost 
his life in the cause ; and even the great Mahmood was in imminent 
peril while labouring for its accomplishment. He succeeded, and 
from his time it has been steadily prosecuted. Many general prin- 
ciples have not admitted of being carried out in detail, many attempts 
at new institutions have failed, many have been set aside and replaced 
by others. These circumstances are pointed to as failures; nut a 
reference to the pages of history, and conversation with any old 
resident of Stamboul, will carry conviction that the change has been 
great indeed. 

The suppression of the Janissaries was a measure as important as 
any that marks the political annals of a country. 

Mahmood found his empire in the hands of rebellious vassals, and 
although he sustained checks and reverses, and lost the Morea, he 
made way for the authority of the empire everywhere, and his suc- 
cessors recovered Egypt. He suppressed the dereh beys, and the whole 
host of feudal princes and lords, and the military aristocracy, tenants, 
and retainers. He raised the condition of the subject populations ; 
he gave a legal security to life and property ; and he prepared the 
way, by diminishing the power of the clerical body, for a reform of 
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the administration of justice and education. He found tlie govern- 
ment in the hands of household slaves ; and he trained up a body of 
statesmen able to vie with the Keuprulis of old, and hold up the 
tottering fabric of the empire. 

Undoubtedly, one mam motive with the reformers has been to 
escape from the decrepitude of old institutions, and to put the military 
force of the country on its old footing, as one of the best organised in 
Europe. To obtain soldiers, conscriptions had to be carried out, and 
funds levied and economised ; and hence improvements in administra- 
tion have been fostered, which, while they ministered to these ends, 
unfortunately did not sufficiently keep in view the physical improve- 
ment of the productive power of the country and people. 

Hence we find the military and naval armaments of the empire 
making a great show. The soldiers are armed with the best rines, 
and the dockyards possess some of the best specimens of steamers and 
ironclads from England. 

When we come to the other developments of reform we do not 
recognise the same completeness of result. There are a few patriotic 
ministers who have both wish and will, but many an effort fails beyond 
the walls of the ministerial offices. The Janissaries are at an end, 
and cannot oppose military reform ; but civil reform has many oppo- 
nents, such as the ulema and their supporters, the very soldiers proud 
of their drill and arms, and more than all, the rayahs whose rights 
are ignored. 

The proclamation of a Constitution, more liberal in its principles 
than that of any nation in continental Europe, was a great step in 
advance ; but unfortunately it came too late. Turkey refused the 
moderate demands of the European Conference, and that refusal 
afforded a pretext for Russian aggression. Reform was impossible, 
while war was raging ; and it now remains to be seen whether con- 
stitutional government and national liberty will flourish anew under 
the wings of the Russian Eagle, or the combined counsels of Europe. 


q. Turkish Names and Titles op Honour. 

The titles and functions of the dignitaries of the Ottoman empire 
differ from those of Western Europe, so that an enumeration of them 
may be useful to the traveller . 1 

Padishah is the chief and popular title of the Sultan ; it is said to 
signify Father of all the Sovereigns of the Earth. The Turks seldom 
say Sultan. He is also styled vicar of God ; Successor of the Pro- 
phet; Imam-ul-Muslemin , or Pontiff of Mussulmans; Alem Penah , 
refuge of the world; Zil-ullah . shadow of God; and Hurikiar , or 
manslayer. He is the head of tne Sunnite sect, and is recognised as 
such by Mussulmans of that sect in our empire of India and the Cape 
of Good Hope. He is regarded as Khalif, successor of the Prophet, 

1 For the proper pronunciation of Turkish names and words, see below, r. 
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and many Mussulman pilgrims visit Constantinople to see him and the 
great metropolis of Islam. 

The Sheikhrid-Islam, or grand mufti, is chief of the Ulema, a class at 
once judicial and religious, and combines in his person the highest 
power of each kind. His peculiar office is that of supreme inter- 
preter of the law. He is consulted by the Sultan on doubtful points, 
and his sanction is always desired to any new laws or reforms. 

The Seraskier is the minister of war and commander-in-chief of 
the army. 

The Top-haneh-?nushiri, commander-in-chief of the artillery, and 
governor-general of all the fortresses of the empire. 

The Ccipitan (or Capudan) Pasha , supreme commander of the navy, 
or Lord High Admiral of the Turkish empire. His power is abso- 
lute in everything relating to the marine, and he controls the manage- 
ment of the arsenals and the ships of war. 

The Oomoorirkharjiehrnaziri , or minister for foreign affairs, formerly 
called Reis Ejfendi. 

The following are some of the principal aghas or officers of the 
imperial household. They live in the palace. Their power has much 
declined : — 

The Kuzlar-aahassi, chief of the black eunuchs, holds an impor- 
tant office, and formerly ranked next to the Grand Vizier and the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. He has the title of Mushir, or first-class pasha. 
He has the control of everything relating to the imperial harem and 
apartments, and the government of all the eunuchs. 

The KJiazineh-humaiyoon-vekili, or keeper of the Sultan’s privy 
purse, is one of the chief officers of the black eunuchs, and is himself 
a eunuch, and is classed among the functionaries of the first rank. 

The Kapovraghassi , or chief of the white eunuchs, is the first officer 
of the imperial chamber, and ranks after the kuzlar-aghassi, of whom 
he formerly had precedence. 

The Hekim-bashi , the chief physician of the palace, is the head of 
the medical profession throughout the empire. He has under him the 
imperial physicians in ordinary, about twelve in number, of whom 
two are in attendance every twenty-four hours. Several of them are 
European physicians settled at Pera. His office is one of great in- 
fluence and power, more political than medical, as he has ready access 
to the palace. There are besides many other officers of the Palace, 
too numerous to mention. 

The following are some of the principal names, words, &c., with 
which the traveller in Turkey will find it useful to be acquainted : — 

Agha, an officer, a designation belonging, with that of Bey, more 
especially to the military, that of agha being given to officers below 
the rank of major. Effendi is applied to the civil officers of the 
state. Agha is usually given as a title of respect to inferiors in the 
employ of government, and is borne by gentlemen of the old Turkish 
stock m the provinces ; in the country it is a title given to gentlemen $ 
in Stamboul and Smyrna, to inferiors and common soldiers. 

Almeh , female singers and dancers, who perform at private houses 
for hire. 
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Altiduk, a debased silver coin, equal to 6 gbrush or piastres. 

Anadoloo , Asia Minor. 

Amaoot , a name by which the Turks designate an Albanian. 

Assan, ruins. 

Baba, father ; also a term of endearment, and used to an old man. 

Baxram, a festival of three days, which succeeds the Ramazan, 
when all the mosques are illuminated. It is the Moslem Easter. 

Baked, a grocer, or chandlershop-keeper. 

Bakshish, a gratuity, fee. 

Bash, head, chief. 

Bashy-bozook, modem irregular cavalry, a term applied to the Zei- 
becks or mountaineers of Anatolia. Literally, crack-brained. 

Bazaar , a market for the sale of provisions. This term is used 
mostly by Europeans ; what we understand as a bazaar is called bezes- 
ten and charshy. The natives call a fair, bazaar. 

Beshlik, a debased silver coin, equal to 6 piastres. 

Bey , a title formerly of the holder of an imperial fief (bey-lik) ; 
now given to lieutenant-colonels in the army and to the superior 
officers of the navy, and their descendants, so that it is a common title 
of the Turks in Stambool, and sometimes is found in the lower classes 
in towns. In speaking to a bey or gentleman the phrase is Bey effendi . 

Beyler-bey , bey of beys, a rank equal to the ancient one of pasha of 
two or three tails. 

Bezesten, a bazaar or building for the sale of valuables, silks, 
jewellery, &c. 

Bwrbashi, a colonel in the army. 

Cadi, or cazi, a judge. 

Capitan or Captan, the commander of a ship ; term applied to a 
European. 

Capouji, a chamberlain, an officer of the seraglio, a doorkeeper. 

Charshy , a bazaar composed of covered streets of shops for tne sale 
of valuables. 

Chdebi , a Christian gentleman. 

Chibook, a pipe ; ckibookji ', a pipe-seller ; also the servant who lights 
them. 

ChijUk, a farm, an estate in the country. 

Chinganeh, gipsy. 

Chojuk, boy. 

Defterdar , a receiver of government dues. 

Demir yoloo, railway. 

Dervish, a sort of Turkish monk. There are numerous orders of 
them which are distinguished by their dress. They bear the name of 
their founder, and some of them claim to practise the greatest austeri- 
ties and privations, and thus impose upon the ignorant. 

Divan, a term used for the great assembly of dignitaries of state. 

Dragoman (by the Turks called Terjuman — whence the French 
Truchement), an interpreter, ranging from the Dragoman of an em- 
bassy down to a laquais-de-place or street touter. 

Bffendy, a title applicable especially to the civil servants of the 
State. It is also given to gentlemen generally, and, when used in 
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addressing a person, is equivalent to ‘Sir* (from the Greek avOkvrrjs, 
master). It is then Effendim, my lord, or monsieur. 

Emir, prince ; Emir-ul-muminin, Prince of the faithful ; a title of 
the Sultan. 


Eyalet , a division of the empire for administrative and fiscal pur- 
poses. Each eyalet is subdivided into livas or sanjaks , which are 
again divided into kazas. 

Ferejeh, a cloak worn by ladies out of doors, entirely concealing 
the person. 

1 Perth, a general (of division) in the army, or lieutenant-general, 
who is a pasha. 

Fetvahj a judicial decision either of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, or of a 
Mufti, as interpreter of the law. 

Firenk, European, Frank — adjective and noun. 

Firman , an imperial edict or order, headed by the Sultan’s toorah 
or sign-manual. 


Oiaoor (from Queber , a fire-worshipper), a word of contempt, and 
when pronounced alone, and while a Christian is passing, means an 
infidel. In conversation it is employed to designate Christians in 
general. 

Gumruk, customs’ duties, custom-house. 

Gumrukji, customs’ officer. 

Saji, a pilgrim ; one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Halva, a sweetmeat of which the Turks are very fond, made of 
almonds, honey, and perfumes, and sold in the streets by men, thence 
called halvajis. 

Hamal, a porter. 

HamaUuk, porterage. 

Hanum, wife or lady ; Beuyuk-hanum, first wife or head of the 
family; married woman. 

Harem — literally, sanctuary; the apartments of the women, as 
opposed to the sdmduk, those of the men ; the female family ; the 
courtyard of a mosque. 

Hatti-Sheriff, an imperial ordinance. 

Hejra, in English Hegira, flight. The Moslem era dates from the 
year of the Hegira or flight of the Prophet from Mecca, a.d. 622. 

Hekim, a physician ; Hekim-bashy, the chief physician. 

Imam, Turkish priest, or leader in public worship; literally, he 
who leads or is at the head. Thus, Imam, par excellence, or 
Imamrvl-MvLslimin, the chief of the faithful, one of the Sultan’s titles. 

Imaret, a hospital or soup kitchen for the relief of the poor, 
travellers, students, &c. 

Ingiliz, English, Englishman. 

Mam, the Mohammedan faith. 

Jamy, a mosque of the higher class, in which the Friday prayer is 
read. The imperial mosques have generally attached to each a sheikh, 
a khatib, from 2 to 4 imams, 12 muezzins, and 20 kayims, who are 
supported out of its revenues. 

Jumah, Friday, the Moslem Sunday, 

Kaikjy, a boatman. 
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Kaimakam, a lieutenant. An officer who represents the Grand 
Vizier when absent in state processions ; the governor of a province 
(sanjak)-, a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

Kc&vehjy, a coflee-bearer ; the keeper of a coffee-house. 

Kalif or Khalifa a title of the Sultan, meaning vicar or successor 
of the Prophet. 

Kapou ,"a gate ; Pasha-kapousi, the gate of the pasha, Le. the Sub- 
lime Porte, the government offices (the word used for . Sublime Porte 
is Bah-humayoon ) . 

Kayik , a light shallow boatused on the Bosphorus. 

Kavass , a policeman or gendarme, a private armed attendant 

Kaza, a governmental district, a hundred, or a subdivision of a sanjak . 

Khan, a title of the Sultan ; an inn or house for travellers ; some- 
times a passage, court, or alley. 

Khanji, the keeper of a khan. 

Khodja , a teacher : a common title for schoolmasters, inferior mem- 
bers of the Ulemas, public writers and copyists, and scholars. 

Kiahaya , master, steward, lieutenant ; head of a corporation of arti- 
sans. Ktohaya bey, formerly the title of the minister of the interior, 
now that of the personal representative of a governor ; Kapou-kiahaya, 
the representative at court of each governor of a province. 

Ktatib, a writer, copyist, or secretary, particularly at the Porte ; 
Bash-Jdattb , chief registrar of a court of law. 

Kiervan, a caravan ; Ktervanrbashi, leader of a caravan ; Kiervanr 
term, (caravanserai), an inn or khan. 

Kxtab, a book. 

Kodja, an elder ; Kodja-batte, the delegates of municipalities, muni- 
cipal magistrates ; head of a village. 

Konak , a town-house, as opposed to ydi, a country house; the 
house of the governor ; a halt, station, post, or camping ground. 

Kodeh, a tower, villa. 

Koorbanrbairam, the feast of sacrifices, celebrated by rejoicings, 
processions, and illuminations. 

Koor^an, knowledge, commonly written Ooran : a book written by 
Mohammed, which his followers claim to contain a Divine Revelation. 

Kubteh, the point to which a Moslem turns when at prayer. 

Kdsmet, predestination, fate. 

KHz, girl. 

Mongol , a copper brazier or charcoal pan. 

Medresseh, a college, attached chiefly to the great mosques. 

Meidan, an open square or piece of ground ; At-meidan, the ancient 
hippodrome, now the horse-market; Et-meidan , the provision market; 
oUmetdan, the archery ground. 

Mejidieh, a silver coin, 20 piastres ; or gold, 100 piastres ; an order 
or decoration ; so named after the late Sultan. 

Mejlis, a council ; Mejlis-i-Jchass, the privy council ; Mejlie-i-valai- 
the council of state. 

Mekteb , school in general; a primary or elementary public school. 

Meyid, a small mosque or oratory. These have neither a sheikh 
nor a toatib attached to them. 
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Mevlevi, dancing dervishes. 

Mir-alai , colonel of a regiment, who is a bey. 

MoUah , a member of that division of the Ulema whose function is 
the administration of justice ; a judge of one of the superior courts. 

Mookhtar , the mayor or head of a district ( nahiyeh ). 

Mudir , the head or administrator of a kaza. (See Kaza.) 

Muezzin , inferior officers of the mosques, who from the minarets 
call to prayer. 

Mufti , an interpreter of the law ; a member of the Ulema. 

Mushir, a title borne bv pashas ; a field-marshal in the army ; a 
privy councillor, always styled pasha. 

MusseUm , a governor of a city. 

Namaz, the Moslem prayer recited five times a day. 

Nefer , a soldier. 

Nxshan , a decoration, medal, the Mejidieh. 

Nizam , the regular troops. 

Oda, chamber, room, court, office, box at a theatre. 

Oghfroo, son. 

Oolema or Ulema , a hierarchical body, at the head of which is 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam. It comprises within it all the judges (mollahs, 
cadis, nayibs), the interpreters of the law (muftis), and some function- 
aries of public worship (sheikhs and Matibs). 

Ooroom, a Greek. 

Osmanli , the name by which the Turks designate themselves. 

Panayir , a fair. The chief fairs of Turkey are those of Yenvjeh - 
Vardar and Serves , in Macedonia, the former held 3rd Dec. for 22 days, 
and the latter on 21st March for three or four weeks ; Okri (May 3rd), 
Varna (May 23rd), PhUippopdi (August 27th), and EsJd Zagra (Nov. 
10th), each of which lasts a fortnight; and those of Tatar Bazari 
(Sept. 15th), and ChaUadeh (Nov. 6th), which lasts 10 days ; Zileh 
(Dec. 7th). 

Pasha (from the Persian word ‘Pa-sha’ — viceroy), a title of dignity, 
military and civil, which always follows the name; the viceroy 
or governor of a province. 

Posta , letter post-office. 

Raid, an ardent spirit ; a liqueur. 

Ramazan , the ninth month of the Turkish year, in which falls the 
fast of 28 days of that name. 

Rayahs , the non-Mussulman subjects of the Sultan. 

Redif, the reserve, into which Turkish soldiers are enrolled after 
five years* active service. It forms a second army when called out occa- 
sionally, and corresponds to the Landwehr of Germany. 

Reis, president ; chief ; captain of a ship. 

Roumdi, Rumelia, the name by which the Turks designate their 
European territories, as distinguished from the Asiatic (Anadoloo). 

Sakha , a water-carrier. 

Saryak (lit, flag), a district, a subdivision of an eyalet ; Sanjah-i - 
sheriff, the imperial standard. 

Saraff, a money-changer ; a banker. 

Selam, health ; a salutation ; compliments. 
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Selamlilk, a saloon ; the apartments of the men, as distinguished 
from the harem. 

Shekerji, a seller of sweetmeats. 

Stambcnd or Istambol, Constantinople ; Stamboul-Kadissi, the chief 
judge, and Stamboul-eff'en di, the chiei of the police of Constantinople. 

Sunneh , tradition, the highest religious authority after the Koran ; 
Sunnis or Sunnites, the orthodox, as distinguished from the sectarian 
(Shias, Shiites) followers of Ali. 

Tandoor, the Turkish and Levantine substitute for a fire-place, 
consisting of a wooden frame in which is a copper vessel full of char- 
coal. 

Tanzimat, the reformed system of government introduced by 
Sultan Mahmood. 

Tatar , a courier. 

Tekieh , a Mohammedan monastery. 

Tesk&rth, a passport, note. 

Turbeh , a tomb, mausoleum. 

Turk, a rustic or clown ; hence the Turks never use this word to 
designate themselves, but apply it to the Turkomans and other tribes 
of Central Asia. ( See Osmanli.) 

Vakoof, property consecrated to the mosques, or to institutions of 
piety and benevolence. 

Vapor , steamboat ; Kara vapor , locomotive engine. 

Vilayet , a viceroyalty, as lately constituted. 

Ycdiy a summer residence, a country house. 

Yashmak, a veil of white muslin worn by Turkish ladies which 
fastens under the chin. It entirely conceals tne features, and leaves 
an opening for the eyes. 

Yuruk, Turkoman of Asia Minor. 

Yvxrbashi, a captain in the army. 

Zabtieh , policeman. 

Zadeh, son. 


r. Turkish Vocabulary: Observations on the Language. 

In this work, in Turkish words the a is to be pronounced as in 
father. 

e as in met ii as u in sum. 

t and y „ sit. u as the French u. 

gh „ Greek y. eu „ „ euinmeute. 

g is always pronounced hard, as in go. 


Note. — Turkish words of more than one syllable accent the last 
syllable. 

Selum, peace or welfare . — Selam aleikum, peace be unto you, or 
prosperity and welfare attend you. The reply is Aleikum selam . — 
The Turks only give this salutation between Mussulmans, and it should 
not be addressed to them, although the Persians and Indian Mussul- 
mans give it to Englishmen. It is safe to say, Sabah (morning), or 
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Ahsham (evening), Sherifiniz hair da , good morning or good evening. 
Then follow — 

Nosh gddin — Sefa gddin , Welcome. (Said by the master of the 
house.) 

Eyee mi siniz effendim f Kefmiz eyee mif Are you well, Sir P 

MashaUah / What God wills ! Used as an expression of surprise, 
praise, or pleasure. 

InshaUah ! Please God ! This is used as an affirmative expres- 
sion, and also in reference to all future proceedings. 


Let us see, By and by, BakMitm. 
Look, Bak. ( pron . buck). 

Stop, Door. 

Gome in, welcome, Booyoorom. 
A word of invitation — At your 
service. 

Come, Gel. (hard g.) 

How much, How many P Kach f 

Give me , Sana ver. 

Bring me , Sana getir . 

Evet, Yes. — Y6k, No. — Hayer , a 
polite no. 

Tea, Chay. 

Lemonade, Himonata. 

Sherbet, Sherbet. 

Wine, Sherab. 

Sugar, Sheker. 

Water, River, Brook, Soo. 

Hot water, Sijdk soo . 

Gold water, So'ook soo . 

Fresh water, TazS soo. 

Bread, Ekmek. Meat, Et. 
Cheese, Beinir. 

Salt, Tooz. 

Milk, Sut. Eggs, Yimoorta. 

Fire, Atesh. 

Tobacco, Tutim. Pipe, Chibook. 
Great coat, Yaghmoorlook. 
Umbrella, Shetnsiyeh . 

Where is P neredeh f 

Stable, Ahur. 

Horse, At, Haivan, Beigir . 

Mule, Katur. 

Ass, Eshek. Camel, Deveh. 

My horse, Atitm. Your horse 
Where is my horse ? Atilmnerede f 


Saddle, Eyer. Girth, Kdan. 

Rein, Ba&hluk. 

Whip, Kamchy. 

Stick, switch, Chibook. 

Quick, Chapook. Slow, Yavash. 

How far is it P ne 

kadar oozak t 

How many hours is it to P 

kach sdat f 

What’s o’clock P Sdat kach f 
Is there a khan here P Boorada 
khan varf 
Horse-shoe, Ned. 

Shoeing-emith, Nalbant. 

What is the nearest road to — P 

en yakiln yd nerde. 

Ford, Gechik. Tep6 hill. Dei'6- 
vale. 

Fountain, Cheshme . 

What ruins (inscriptions, &c.) 
are there near here r Ne eskiler 
var boor ay a yakiln t 
Have you any coins or curiosities P 
Manghur ya bashka eski var mi f 
Mosque, Jamy. 

Cemetery, Mezr. 

To return thanks, Alla razi ola. 
What do you want ? Neistersin f 
What is the name of this P Boo- 
noon adit ne f 

What is your name ? AdUn ne f 
Let us go, get on, Gidelim. 
i Make way!’ a call when on 
horseback in the streets of 
Stamboul, Bestoor / or Vardeh ! 


After eating or drinking, the bystanders salute you with — 
Afiet-olsoon, May it do you good ! 

AUahrrazi-olsoon , May God mvour you ! 

The constant recognition of the Deity among Orientals is exempli- 
fied by the frequently-recurring expressions of 
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Skukur Allah , May God reward you; AUah rad olah — Praise 1 be 
to God ; AUaha emanet da — Allah bereket verstn — May God receive 
you, &c. ; terms by which they express their gratitude for favours 
conferred on them. 

Haide , Chabooh — the usual expression used to hasten anyone, your 
suruji (postilion), for instance, signifying ‘ quick ,’ i make haste/ 

Kach Qhrush—Row many piastres P or — What is the price P 

Pecky for pek eeyee, Very well ! 

Pashka — Other, different. 

„ war (or var ) — There is (some) 

„ yok „ There is no 

„ war mt—lB there any P Have you any P 

Chok — Very, exceedingly, much, too much ! 

fS£i 

Or istemen — I don’t want (it). J 


rid of beggars, touts, &c. 


i 


r 1 * 

Bir 

9, JDokooz 

2, 

m 

10, On 

3, 

Uch 

11, = 10-1 Onrbir 

J 4 ’ 

Deurt 

12, = 10-2, $c. rnriky 

1 6, 

Besh 

20, Yermy 

6, 

Altu 

30, Otooz 

7, 

Yedy 

40, Kurk 

u 

Sekiz 

60, Ely 


60, Altmush 
70, Yetmish 
80, Seksen 
90, JDoksan 
100, Yuz 
1,000 \Bin 
First, Birinjy, ilk 
Second, Ikinjy. 


Turkish Won'ds used Geographically . 

Shehir, town, city. Tash, stone. 
Maden, mine. Kapoo , gate. 

TepS, hill. Seray , palace. 

Dert, valley. Keupru, bridge. 

Yol , road. Aghach , tree. 

Kaya, rock. Kassaba , town. 


Ak, beyaz , white. 

Kara , siah, black. 

Soo, water, river. 

Dagh, mountain. 

GetU, lake. 

Urmaky river 
Keuy, village. 

For a very useful vocabulary of Turkish and English, in a port- 
able form, the traveller is referred to Kedhouse’s Vademecum. 


Observations on the Turkish Language. 

It has been thought useful to supply the traveller with a brief 
sketch of the mechanism of the Turkish language, such as may assist 
him in understanding what he hears, and in applying any words 
which he may pick up ; although in the limited space at our disposal 
it is impossible to do more than supply some elementary notions to 
such as do not care to study the subject thoroughly. 

The Turkish is, like the English, a mixed languaga With a 
Turkish construction it works up Arabic and Persian words. Com- 
mon Turkish is almost pure Turkish, but owing to its poverty the 
literary language introduces Persian and Arabic copiously. It is 
expressive, soft, and musical, not difficult to speak, Dut not easily 
written. The Turkish characters are, with some slight difference, the 
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same as the Arabic and Persian. They are written from the right to 
the left. The chief books of the Turks are those on poetry, law, and 
theology. Printing was introduced at Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century ; but the copies of the Koran are still multiplied in manuscript. 

There is, practically speaking, no definite article in Turkish, though 
o or 61 is sometimes used, and inflection will often supply its place. 
The indefinite a or on is expressed, as in some other languages, by bir 
(one). 

The various relations of nouns expressed in most modem languages 
by prepositions are, in Turkish, represented by affixes. 

The following is the declension of the word ev, a house : ev, a 
house or the house ; evin , of a house ; eve, to a house : evy, a house *, 
evden, from a house. Plural : evler, houses ; evlerin , of houses, &c. 

It will be here observed that the vowels of all these affixes are 
either e or t ; this is always the case when the last vowel of the word 
is e. If it be t, it is the same ; but if a or d, it is £ and a, if o or oo, 
it is oo and a ; and if eu or u, it is £ and e. 

Example . — Dost , friend; dostoon , of friend; dosta , to friend; 
dostoo, friend; dostdan , from friend. Plural: Dostlar , friends; 
dostlariln, of friends, &c., the remaining cases being regulated by the 
a in the plural ending lar . 

Adjectives are indeclinable, and precede the noun ; Beuyuk adam - 
lardan , from great men. 

The numerals,cardinal and ordinal, leave the noun in the singular; 
Bin at, not bin atlar, a thousand horses. 

The possessive case requires an affix: Pasha is a Pasha, ev, a 
house ; the Pasha’s house is not Pashantln ev, but Pashanun evi, lit. 
of the Pasha his house. 

The possessive affixes are m, 1st person ; n, 2nd person ; a vowel, 
3rd person, or 8 with a vowel. 

At, a horse ; atum , my horse ; atiln, thy horse ; atu, his horse. 

Torba, a bag ; torbam, my bag ; torban, thy bag ; torbasiX, his bag. 

Torbamuz , our bag; torbanuz , your bag; torbalaril, their bag. 
They are subject to the euphonic rules given for the declensions. 
These rules apply to the whole language. It is to be noted that nouns 
with the possessive affix are declinable, viz. : cctUrn, my horse ; atxlmiln, 
of my horse ; atuma, atumil, atumdan, but pi. atlarum. 

Verbs are conjugated without pronouns, whose places are supplied 
by affixes. 

Git-mek, to go. Gidejeyim var, I shall have to go. 

Pres. ind. Gid-er-im, I go. Gitsem , should I go. 

gid-ersin, gid-er. Gitmish olaidim , had I gone. 

Gtd-er-iz, gid-er-siniz, gid-er-ler . Gitmishim, I have gone. 

Gidiooroom, I am going. Gitmishidim, I had gone. 

Gitdim, I went. Gitdiyim var, I have gone at some 

Gideridim , I was going. time. 

Gidefegim, I shall go. Git, go, gitsin, let him go, gidelim - 

Gitmish darjayim, I shall have gidin, gitmder . 

gone. Gxtmish, gone, giden, going. 

Gxtmdy % m, I must go. Gidejek, part, nit, gitdik, gerund. 
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Voor-mak, to strike. 
Voor-oor-oom, I strike. 

voor-oorsoon, voor-oor. 
Voor-oor-ooz f voor-oor-soonoozy 
voor-aor-lar. 

Voor-ioor-oom, I am striking. 
Voor-doom, I struck. 
Voor-oor-oodoom, I was striking. 
Voor-moo8Jiroom, I have struck. 
Voor-moosh-oodoom, I had struck. 
Voor-dooghoom var, I have struck, 
sometime. 

Voor-ajaghilm , I shall strike. 


Voor-moosh olajaghitm , 1 shall 
have struck. 

Voor-malit iXm, I must strike. 

Voor-ajaghiXm var, I shall have 
to strike. 

Voor-sam, should I strike. 

Voor-moosh olsayudilm, had I 
struck. 

Voor, strike, voor-soon , let him 
strike, voor-alitm, voor-oon, 
voor-soordar. 

Voomoosh, struck, vooran, striking. 

Voorqjak , fut. part., voordook , 
gerund. 


Shades or modifications in the meaning of the verb are produced 
by the introduction of syllables between the verb itself and its affix. 


Gitmek, to go. 

Qit-me-meky not to go. 
Gid-e~me-mek, not to be able to 
go. 

Qmr-meky to see. 

Geur-ushrmek, to see one another. 


Geurun-meky to make oneself be 
seen, to appear. 

Qeur-vJrmeky to be seen. 
Geur-dur-meky to make or force 
to see. 


The negative for each of these is made by introducing m just 
before the affix : Geur-nsh^me-mek, not to see one another, &c. 

The interrogation is made by introducing mi 3 or m with the proper 
secondary vowel: Gider-mv-sin f Art thou going P Voorcgak mil? 
Will he strike P Or otherwise, according to the sense : Sen mi gddin? 
Was it you who came ? 

The Turkish syntax is similar to the Latin ; in translating from 
Turkish into English, one has usually to begin at the end of the 
sentence ; sometimes it is necessary to go forward several pages, and 
work one’s way backward to the beginning. 

The traveller who wishes to obtain any further insight into the 
language on the spot is especially recommended to learn what he can 
colloquially, rather than by taking lessons from a professional master, 
who will prove completely wedded to a defective routine system of 
teaching. Let him avoid encumbering and embarrassing his Drain by 
any attempt at formally studying the literary Turkish, which will only 
create confusion, and, even if learnt, would be useless for conversa- 
tional purposes, a great proportion of the words used in the written 
language oeing unknown to the middle and lower classes. There are 
several Turkish Grammars . Mr. Redhouse is the author of the best 
Grammar of the language, but it is unfortunately in French, and he is 
alao the author of a very remarkable English arid Turkish Dictionary y 
besides other works. A fine sketch of the language will be found m 
Professor Max Muller’s ‘ Lectures on Language.’ 
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«. The Greeks, the Armenians, etc. 

Physically, Armenia forms an elevated plateau, from which the 
principal mountains, rivers, and valleys of Western Asia diverge. Its 
plains rise to 7,000 feet above the sea, and the peak of Mount Ararat, 
now in the Russian territory, reaches 17,260 feet. The climate is 
variable and severe in winter, as described by Xenophon. 

The Armenians are an Indo-European people, having their chief 
seat in the countries of Great and Little Annenia. They call them- 
selves and their language Hath. During the historical period they 
have been governed by princes, independent, or vassals of the 
Assyrian, Persian, and Roman empires. Armenia became the frontier 
of Christianity, and in later times was contended for by the Byzan- 
tine Emperors, the Latins, Persians, Turks, and Moguls, the Turks 
succeeding to the chief portions, and other parts being now under 
the Russians and Persians. It is still exposed to devastation by fron- 
tier wars. By the late war the Russians have obtained possession of 
that section of Armenia which lies along the Eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, including Batoom, Kars, and Ardahan. 

Besides the main population there are Armenians scattered through- 
out the world. There are large bodies in Constantinople and all the 
cities of Anatolia. In Egypt they are few, but they exercise great 
influence. They share largely in the Persian trade, and have Deen 
long since settled in India. They trade and settle in the Russo- 
Armenian provinces and those adjoining, and are to be found in the 
great cities of the Russian empire. They have colonies in Wallachia ; 
in Austria they are settled and recognised, and are found in Vienna. 
They have for a long time formed part of the population of Venice ; 
and there are a few in Paris, London, and New York. 

They are advancing in wealth, trade, education, and political influ- 
ence, and in the Turkish empire are steadily surpassing both Greeks 
and Jews. They are a people destined to play an important part in 
the future of Asiatic Turkey 

The classical Armenian is a dead language, and the vernacular is 
largely intermixed with Turkish. It has, however, of late years been 
greatly cultivated by men educated in Europe, and already possesses a 
valuable body of literature. The Armenians have also enriched the 
Turkish language with many important works written in the Arme- 
nian character. 

The main body of the Armenians are Gregorians. Their practices 
and constitution resemble those of the Greek church. But they are 
less superstitious and bigoted than the Greeks, and the laity exercise a 
sounder influence. The clergy are ill taught, but in the wealthier 
communities are decently maintained. 

The spiritual supremacy chiefly resides in the Patriarch of Ech- 
miazin, but the political chief is the Armenian Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, now one of the leading political functionaries of Turkey. 

The Roman Catholic Armenians are not numerous. They likewise 
constitute a millet or nation, having its own self-government, and 
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exempt from the jurisdiction of the Armenian millet. They haye been 
encouraged by the Austrian and French Governments, who used to 
grant passports to converts. Besides their colleges and schools within 
the empire, they have richly endowed colleges at Venice, Vienna, 
and Paris. 

The Protestant Armenians are about 25,000 in number. They 
are mostly the result of the labours of the American missionaries. 
Since the recognition of their independence by the Sublime Porte, and 
the grant of a separate constitution as the Protestant milleti , there has 
been a growing intercourse with the Gregorians, and the Protestants 
evince their desire to continue Armenians without doing more than 
reform the abuses of the Church. 

The main body of the Armenians conform to Turkish fashions, and 
many of their women wear the yashmak , but thinner than that of the 
Turkish women. In the western cities there is a growing disposition 
to imitate Europeans. The Armenians are a people of reserved dis- 
position, but when strangers are introduced to them they are liberal 
and hospitable. They live indeed much more liberally than the 
Greeks. There is a prevailing disposition among the Levantines and 
Ae Greeks to run down the Armenians, and arrogate a superiority 
over them, but the Armenians are generally superior to them in real 
capacity and intelligence. 

The Greeks, of whom a large body is yet under Turkish rule, form 
a very considerable proportion of the population. They are the de- 
scendants of the old colonies of Greece, and are chiefly found at or not 
very far from the sea shores. Time, however, and long contact with 
(Mentals, have materially changed their original character, and they 
are now despised by the Greeks of Greece Proper. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor are rayahs and mostly speak Turkish, 
though they are fast recovering their original language by means of 
schools ; they read and write the Turkish with Greek characters, and 
are engaged in agriculture, being a peaceable and well-conducted 
population. On tne coast are immigrant colonies of European Greeks, 
rayah and Hellenic, speaking Romaic, and engaged in trade. 

The rayah Greeks in their internal affairs are governed by their own 
laws and magistrates, their chief magistrates are the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the bishops, but the Sublime Porte at the request of 
the community has allowed the laity to take a considerable part in 
their affairs. The Patriarch and bishops are recognised magistrates 
and dignitaries of the empire, and likewise share in various branches 
of local government. 

The Ooroom milleti , or Greek nation, is governed by a council for 
its civil affairs, the Patriarch and bishops forming a synod supreme 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and in each district, city, town, and village, 
there are ecclesiastical and civil heads. In the provincial and town 
councils the nation is represented by the ecclesiastical head and a 
civil representative, appointed by the Turks, and in the criminal courts 
and triounals of commerce by a civil representative. 

The Patriarch and bishops are well paid, but the inferior clergy are 
in a mis erable state, some of them subsisting by husbandry. 
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The Hellenic Greeks are in local afiairs under their respective 
Consuls. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople receives great veneration as the 
legitimate head of the Greek Church, hut his jurisdiction is refused 
by the Russians, Hellenic Greeks, Wallakians, and Bulgarians. 

The parochial clergy must be married, and as a rule their charac- 
ter is good ; but they are ignorant in the extreme. It is considered 
sufficient qualification for holy orders to be able to read the prayers 
and lessons in the church, lliey are inferior in point of education and 
culture to the great majority of their people. 


t. General View of Turkey ; Statistics of the Empire, etc. 

The rapid rise of the Osmanli power is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of the world. In less than 800 years from 
the time when Osman established the seat of his new empire at Brousa, 
his successors had swept away the remains of the Saracenic and Roman 
empires, seating themselves on the thrones of the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
ana of the Csesars at Constantinople, extending their conquests far up 
the Danube, beyond the Nile, and the Euphrates, and dictating peace 
at the gates of Vienna and or Ispahan. The decay of the religious and 
political fanaticism of the early Usmanlis, which was directed by a re- 
markable succession of able princes, great legislators as well as great 
warriors, and the rapid progress of the European nations in the arts 
of war, at length drove back the tide of Turkish conquest, while 
internal demoralisation has now brought the empire to the verge of 
extinction. 

Very different estimates have been formed of the real extent and 
population of this vast country, and neither is known with any 
approach to precision. All i numbering of the people ’ has in every 
age been viewed with jealousy in the East, and is connected in the 
ideas of Orientals with poll-taxes, conscriptions, and other disagreeable 
associations ; add to this that the country has been the theatre of war 
and the object of rapine for the last 12 centuries, reducing the numbers 
of its inhabitants from age to age. The population of the Osmanli 
empire has during the last 100 years been calculated to range from 80 
to 40 millions , of which much less than half, i.e. 15,600,000, belongs to 
the European provinces. 

The Turkish authorities compute the population of the whole 
empire at 86,600,000, which is probably an over-estimate ; of this 
number 16,600,000 are in the European, 16,060,000 in the Asiatic, 
and 3,800,000 in the African provinces. In this total are included the 
populations of the once tributary provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Servia, and of Egypt and Tunis, which together amount to 
8,200,000; so that the number of the immediate subjects of the 
Sultan is reduced to 27,300,000. The population above assigned to 
the Asiatic and African provinces does not include the Arabs and 
negroes, who inhabit the country between Bagdad and Mecca, 
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and beyond Nubia, Kordofan, and Fezzan, nor the nomadic Koords, 
whose aggregate number is estimated at between 3 and 4 millions. 

Property was distributed in Turkey originally much on the same 
system of military tenure as in Western Europe under the feuded 
regime. But great ameliorations have been effected during the present 
centuiy. The land is generally farmed by the cultivators on the mitayer 
system. 

The agriculture of Turkey is placed on a different basis from that 
of England. With us the com crops are the great crops, and the 
most scientifically and carefully tended ; in Turkey it is tne reverse. 
From deficiency of transport, com becomes a subsidiary crop and is 
tilled with miserable implements, and left unenclosed. The crops 
which remunerate the agriculturist are cotton, opium, madder, 
tobacco, hemp, figs, raisins, &c., which are treated with great skill 
and care. 

Education is in a very low state among the Turks. Every 
child, of both sexes, is sent to school long enough to commit to 
memory a portion of the Koran and certain forms of prayer which 
then law requires them to repeat five times a day : this is called the 
Namaz. There are, however, schools where the higher branches of 
Mohammedan law and philosophy are taught, mostly based upon the 
teachings of the Koran. There are now also schools at the capital, 
where European learning is taught — the teachers are mostly French ; 
there are schools of Medicine, Engineering, the Navy, &c. The 
whole support of the pupils comes from the Government, and ravahs 
are admitted with Mussulmans in some of them. Attempts have 
been made to sustain similar schools in the principal cities of the 
empire ; but they have met with small success, owing to the unwil- 
lingness of the parents to have their children taught what they con- 
sider to be contrary to their faith. The best educated men in Turkey 
have been taught in Europe, and mostly in Paris. 

Among the rayahs, however, education is constantly making en- 
couraging progress ; and this is not the case at the capital alone, 
but over the whole empire, while the patronage is confined to them- 
selves, the Government affording no aid. The first impulse was given 
to education by foreigners, Protestant and Romish missionaries taking 
the lead. This led the natives to improve their own system, and the 
schools under foreign patronage still serve to raise the standard of 
education. 

With the improvement of education and the diffusion of literary 
tastes, a literature has gradually come into being, as varied in the 
dialects in which it is published as are the populations it was intended 
to supply. The newspaper press may furnish an idea of this progress ; 
for there existed, about 35 years ago, but two newspapers in the em- 
pire, published the one in Constantinople, and the other in Smyrna. 
They were both printed in the French language. In the year 1866, 
however, there were published 53 newspapers in all parts of the empire. 
With this European innovation, however, has come another, the 
censorship of the press, which, during 1866, suppressed 8 papers on 
Account of their political opinions. There are now published at the 
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capital, 2 French daily papers, and 1 English ; there are 4 Greek papers, 
2 of which are dailies ; 3 Bulgarian weeklies ; 6 Armenian, ofwnich 
2 are dailies ; 3 Armeno-Turkish, 2 of them dailies ; 1 Greco-Turkish 
daily ; and 9 Turkish, 3 of which are dailies'; and 1 has an illustrated 
weekly edition. 1 There are 19 papers published in the provinces, 8 of 
which are in Turkish and 2 in Arabic, while the remaining 9 are in the 
languages of the Rayah Christians. 

1 The Koran forbids the making of images of living things, especially of men ; yet 
this Turkish paper often contains excellent caricatures in the style of Punch. 
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SECTION I. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, THE BOSPHOBUS, 
THE HELLESPONT. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Introductory Historical Sketch , $c. 

Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine and Osmanli Empires, was 
founded ad. 330, partly on the site of the ancient Byzantium, by Constantine 
the Great, when he determined to remove the seat of government from the 
banks of the Tiber. The modern European name preserves the memory of 
the first Emperor in the East. The Turkish Istamboul , or Stamboul, is a 
corruption of the Greek tV *6\iv. The Turks are probably wrong in 
claiming that it is an abbreviation of Islam bol (Mussulmans many), to 
indicate its large Mohammedan population. 

Ancient Byzantium was situated on the extremity of the promontory, 
where the Seraglio now stands. The modern city, like Rome, covers seven 
low hills, rising one above another behind the site of Byzantium. No city in 
the world can boast so magnificent a position ; commanding the navigation 
between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, and the converging shores of 
Europe and Asia, it unites the advantages of security and great facilities 
for trade with the most striking scenery. Nature has evidently intended 
it for the centre of a great empire. 

The foundation of Byzantium is ascribed to the Megarians in b.c. 667, a 
few years later than its neighbour Chalcedon, now Kadi Keuy. It was 
placed at the apex of the triangular promontory which faces the shores of 
Asia, and meets the waters of the Bosphorus ; and tradition asserted that 
an oracle had directed the first colonists to build their new city ‘ opposite 
to the land of the blind ’■ — in allusion to the superiority of this site to that 
of Chalcedon. Its position in all ages made Byzantium of great importance, 
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and its possession was fiercely contested by the Persians, Spartans, and 
Athenians. It was besieged by Alcibiades. In b.c. 340, the Athenians, 
urged on by Demosthenes, helped to defend the city against Philip of 
Macedon, who was at last forced to retire. During this memorable siege, 
on a dark night, when the Macedonians were on the point of carrying the 
town by assault, a light is said to have appeared in the heavens, and to 
have revealed their danger to the inhabitants. The Crescent, which is 
found on Byzantine coins, and which was adopted by the Osmanlis as their 
device after the capture of Constantinople, is supposed to commemorate 
this portent. 

It is beyond the scope of a work like the present to draw more than a 
very slight sketch of the strange vicissitudes which this celebrated city has 
undergone. It fell under the power of Rome, with the rest of the Grecian 
world, before the Christian era, and was made the seat of empire by Con- 
stantine in a.d. 330. It was besieged by the emperors Severus, Maximus, 
and Constantinus. Justinian, a.d. 527-565, enriched and beautified the 
city. In 616 it was besieged by Chosroes II. ; and in 626 by the Persians 
and Avars. In 668 the Arabs, for the first time, attacked Constantinople, 
but were baffled by the strength of its walls and the strange effects of the 
Greek fire. In the second siege, 716-718, they were again compelled to 
retreat. In 865 took place the first expedition of the Russians against 
Constantinople ; followed by a second in 904 ; a third in 941 ; and a fourth 
in 1043. In 1203-4, the Latin Crusaders, under Dandolo, the Doge of 
Venice, conquered and pillaged the imperial city, and set up Latin emperors 
of the house of the Counts of Flanders ; but it was recovered by the Greeks 
in 1261. In 1422 it was besieged by Amurath II., called by the Turks 
Moorad, and finally fell, on May 29, 1453, before the conquering sword of 
Mahomed II., called by the Turks, Mohammed. Since that period it has 
been looked up to, both by Osmanlis and Greeks, as the seat of the supreme 
spiritual and temporal power of the Sultan and of the Greek Patriarch. 
The heir of the caliphs has become the heir also of the Caesars. Constan- 
tinople has been besieged twenty -four times and taken six. 

The following list of the Sultans since the conquest of Constantinople 
will enable the stranger more readily to ascertain the dates of the mosques, 
tombs, &c., bearing their names : — 

Mohammed II. (Mahomed) (the 
Conqueror), ob. 1481. 

Bayezid (Bajazet) II. (his son), 
ob. 1512. 

Selim I. the Great (his son), ob. 

1620. 

Suleiman the Magnificent (his 
son), ob. 1566. 

Selim II. (his son), ob. 1574. 

Murad (Amurath) III. (his son), 
ob. 1595. 

Mohammed III. (Mahomed) (his 
son), ob. 1603. 

Ahmed I. (his son), ob. 1617. 

Mustafa I. (brother of the last), 
deposed 1618. 

Osman (son of Ahmed I.), strangled 
1622. 
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Murad IV. (son of Ahmed I.), 
ob. 1640. 

Ibrahim (son of Ahmed I.), stran- 
gled 1648. 

Mohammed IV. (Mahomed) (his 
son), resigned 1687. 

Suleiman II. (son of Ibrahim), ob. 
1691. 

Ahmed II. (son of Ibrahim), ob. 
1695. 

Mustafa II. (son of Mahomed 
IV.), resigned 1 703. 

Ahmed III. (son of Mahomed IV.), 
ob. 1730. 

Mohammed V. (Mahomed) (son of 
Mustafa II.), ob. 1764. 

Osman HI. (son of Ahmed III.), 
ob. 1757. 
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Mustafa III. (son of Ahmed III.), 
ob. 1774. 

Abdul Hamid (son of Ahmed 
EL), ob. 1789. 

Selim III. (son of Mustafa III.), 
strangled 1804. 

Mustafa IV. (son of Abdul 
Hamid), ob. 1808. 


Mahmood H. (son of Abdul 
Hamid), ob. 1839. 

Abdul Mejid (son of Mahmood 
II.), ob. 1861. 

Abdul Aziz (son of Mahmood II.), 
deposed 1876. 

Murad V., deposed 1876. 

Abdul Hamid II., present Sultan. 


With regard to many names in Constantinople, they have become dis- 
figured by applying foreign pronunciation to the Italian names given by the 
Perote dragomans; thus Bajazet instead of Ba-yezid ; Achmet, Akhmet, 
and Atchmet, instead of Ahmed. 

In the following pages we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the present 
aspect and condition of the city. Its ancient topography, &c., is described 
in the article on Constantinople in Dr. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography.’ The History of Gibbon is the best authority on Byzantine 
history. Mr. Finlay’s volumes also contain most valuable information; 
Ubicini’8 * Turkey as it is ’ is a useful book for statistics, and the details of 
government as formerly existing. 
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§ 1. Hotels . — § 2. Conveyances : Steamers , Katks , Horses , Carriages , 
Railway . — § 3. Ciceroni , Purchases . — § 4. Golden Horn and Bridges . — 
§ 5. General Examination of Constantinople . — § 6. Permission to enter 
the Seraglio and Mosques . — § 7. Galata, Pera , Tophane , Kassim Pasha , 
Haskeui , Eyoob . — § 8. Stamboul . — § 9. Walls and Gates . — § 10. 
Seraglio . — § 11. Imperial Mosques and Sultan's Tombs . — § 12. Antiqui- 
ties , Hippodrome ( At-meidan ), Greek Churches . — § 13. Fountains . — § 14. 
Harems , Khans, Bazaars , Slave Market , Baths , Cemeteries. Arsenal 
Barracks, Hospitals, Dogs, Photographs . — § 16. Bosphorus and Hellespont' 


Thbrh is no lovelier scene on earth 
than that which opens up before the 
traveller as he approaches Constan- 
tinople from the Sea of Marmora. It 
is like a vision of Paradise — so bright, 
so varied in outline, so rich in colour, 
so gorgeous in architecture. On 
the left, washed by the waves, the 
quaint old battlements extend from 
the Seraglio point to the Seven 
Towers, a distance of nearly four 
miles ; and over them rise in pictu- 
resque confusion the terrace roofs, 
domes, and minarets of Stamboul. 
To the right the white mansions, 
cemeteries, and cypress groves of 
Skutari run away along the Asiatic 
shore eastward far as the eye can 
see. In the centre is the opening of 
the Bosphorus, revealing a vista of 


| matchless beauty, like one of the 
gorgeous pictures of Turner. The 
steamer glides on, sweeps rapidly 
round the Seraglio point, and drops 
anchor in the Golden Horn. The 
view here is grander still, and more 
intensely interesting. On the south 
rise in succession from the still waters 
of the inlet, the seven low hills of 
old Byzantium, crowned with domes 
and tapering minarets, and buttresses, 
with fantastic houses, and shattered 
walls — walls all broken now, but 
which in the age of archers and Greek 
fire so often bailed Goth and Bulgar, 
Persian and Osmanli. 

On the northern bank of the long 
‘ Horn,* above the crowded buildings 
and Genoese tower of Old Galata, 
appear the heights of Pera, gay and 
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fresh with the new residences of 
European ambassadors, who, one 
would suppose, had resolved to estab- 
lish their authority permanently over 
the palaces of the Sultan which line 
the shores of the Bosphorus far below. 

Facing the city and the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, on the Asiatic 
shore, lies Skutari, with its bright 
houses and monuments, and clusters 
of dark cypresses ; and near it Kadi- 
Keui, now a little village, but once 
known to fame as Chalcedon. Look- 
ing northwards past the splendid 
portals of Dolmabatchke, and the 
graceful minarets of its adjoining 
mosques, one sees a long reach of 
the Bosphorus, all aglow with palaces 
and gilded kiosks, and villas, and 
terraced gardens. 

Nor is the scene less gay and 
animated on water than on land. 
Huge ironclads, flying the red flag 
and crescent, lie at anchor within a 
cable-length of the Sultan’s palace; 
passenger steamers from every coun- 
try in Europe are ranged in double 
rows opposite the quays of Tophane, 
the chief artillery store of Turkey ; 
corn-ships from Odessa or the Danube 
lie side by side with graceful Greek 
feluccas and Turkish coasters ; while 
hundreds of kaiiks, gay and swift as 
dragon-flies, flit here and there with 
loads of gold-bedizened Beys, or 
veiled women. There is no scene 
in the world like that around one in 
the Golden Horn. 

Constantinople is made up of 
three cities, each of which is in many 
respects entirely distinct from the 
others. Stamboul, the old city, 
occupies the site of Byzantium, on a 
tongue of land having the Sea of 
Marmora on the south, the Bosphorus 
on its eastern apex, and the Golden 
Horn on the north. It is about 14 
miles in circuit, triangular in form, 
and the wall on the land side is four 
miles long. The Golden Horn is a 
deep inlet, half-a-mile wide where it 
joins the Bosphorus, and gradually 
narrowing as it curves up to the 
Sweet Waters some six miles distant. 


On its northern side, along the steep 
slopes, and over the summits of low 
rounded hills, are spread the suburbs 
of Galata, Pera, and Tophane. On 
the eastern side of the Bosphorus, 
one mile from Stamboul and the same 
from Tophane, is the Asiatic quarter 
of Constantinople — Skutari. 

Stamboul is the Mohammedan 
part of the city. It contains the 
Seraglio, the principal mosques, the 
public offices, the great network of 
bazaars, and the only existing remains 
of Byzantium. It has been greatly 
improved within the last few years. 
Those portions of it which were 
desolated by fires have been laid out 
in good streets, on which carriages 
run with ease and comfort. Many of 
the streets of Stamboul now far sur- 
pass those of Pera ; while a few of 
its squares are spacious and even 
elegant. The older streets, however, 
are narrow tortuous lanes, lined with 
rickety wooden houses, and reeking 
with filth. 

Galata is the business quarter for 
European merchants. It lies close 
along the harbour at the foot of a 
steep hill. It has one long winding 
street running parallel to the Golden 
Horn, and off it open innumerable 
alleys, passages, and lanes, which in 
dirt and raggedness surpass the worst 
parts of Stamboul. Tophane is a con- 
tinuation of Galata, extending along 
the shore to the Bosphorus, and away 
beyond toward the magnificent palace 
of Dolmabatchke. It takes its name 
from the Tophane or ‘ cannon-foundry’ 
established here. The landing place 
for travellers to the custom-house is 
in this quarter. 

On the summit of the ridge above 
Galata and Tophane is the suburb 
of Pera, which is studded all over 
with the splendid mansions of Euro- 
pean ambassadors, intermixed with 
new gardens, old cemeteries, and 
sombre cypress groves. The streets 
of Pera are no better than those of 
Galata; even the Grande Hue is a 
tortuous, wretchedly paved lane, the 
only objects of attraction being a few 
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gay shops and caf6s. Several spacious 
barracks and a number of large private 
mansions have recently been built on 
the sides and summit of the ridge 
farther north, commanding magnifi- 
cent views of the Bosphorus and Sea 
of Marmora. This, in fact, is the 
aristocratic part of Constantinople, 
and by far the most beautiful. The 
palaces and gardens of the Sultan, 
with the adjoining mosques, line the 
shore, and the heights behind them 
are finely wooded. New roads have 
been made in several directions, so 
that one can visit the chief points of 
interest in a carriage. There is also 
a tolerable carriage road from the 
palace of Dolmabatchke over the 
hills to the Sweet Waters. 

The principal hotels — indeed all 
the hotels frequented by European 
travellers — are in Pera, and most of 
them in the Grande Bue. The situa- 
tion is high and good ; but the ap- 
proach to them on foot from the 
Golden Horn, and from all parts of 
Stamboul, is exceedingly disagree- 
able, being through the narrow, steep, 
filthy lanes of Galata. Of late great 
improvements have been effected, so 
that the hotels are rendered easy of 
access even for ladies. A carriage 
road, somewhat steep and rough, but 
quite practicable, has been made from 
the main street of Galata to the Grande 
Bue of Pera, so that one can drive 
from the hotels to all parts of the 
city, including the principal mosques 
and places of interest in Stamboul. 
There is also a short subterranean 
railway from Galata to Pera; the 
station in Galata is near the end of 
the lower bridge, and that in Pera 
is close to the Grande Bue. Trains 
run every few minutes ; the carriages 
are drawn up the steep incline by a 
rope. 

Tires in Constantinople are of 
frequent occurrence and often very 
destructive, desolating whole quarters 
of the city. Great precautions are now 
taken both to prevent them, and to 
check their progress. Arrangements 
are made to give the earliest possible 

u 


notice to all parts of the city when and 
where a fire has broken out. For this 
purpose watchmen are stationed day 
and night on three commanding spots 
— the Galata tower/ in Galata; the Se- 
raskier tower, in Constantinople ; and 
the high hill below Kandili, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Can- 
non are fired from the last-mentioned 
place, their number indicating the 
quarter of the city or the village on 
the Bosphorus where the conflagra- 
tion is occurring. A red balloon, 
lighted within, is raised at the same 
time to the top of a mast; at the 
Seraskier and Galata Towers flags 
are hoisted, showing by their colour 
in what quarter the fire is. At these 
two posts there are firemen waiting, 
fast runners, who, the moment the 
fire is discovered, run to their dif- 
ferent quarters to inform the regu- 
lar watch, setting up the cry of 
fire, and the quarter where it has 
occurred. The fire-engines are in 
the hands of firemen who are paid by 
enjoying some special privileges ; but 
the engines are small boxes, which 
are carried on the shoulders of four 
men ; these run headlong, crying ‘ fire ! * 
at the top of their voices. Having 
reached the place of conflagration, 
they wait to be hired by people 
whose houses are in danger. There 
is another set of firemen who prove 
eminently useful on such occasions. 
They are soldiers armed with axes 
and long poles with iron hooks at the 
end. These tear down the wooden 
houses, and so isolate the fire as 
effectually to put an end to its 
ravages. Still, a fire in Constanti- 
nople is an awful scene ; 50,000 
houses and shops have been known 
to bum in the space of a few hours. 
It is indeed impossible to describe 
the confusion and horror of the sight. 
Men, women, and children escaping 
from their abandoned homes, each 
dragging or carrying upon his shoul- 
ders whatever he happened to catch 
at the moment. The police are 
powerless for good. Evil-intentioned 
men rush into the houses and rob 
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them, under the pretence of being 
friends of the family. They have 
often been known to spread the con- 
flagration by carrying burning coals 
into dwellings yet unreached by the 
flames. There is no doubt, however, 
that the narrowness of the streets, 
and the light inflammable, materials 
of the houses, are the chief causes of 
these calamities ,* and it is a source 
of satisfaction to find that the streets 
are now widened after every fire, and 
that many stone houses are erected 
in the place of the former wooden 
buildings. 

In the month of 'Ramazan (the 
Mohammedan Lent) the day is passed, 
by the rich at least, in sleep or in 
total idleness. Every Moslem, with 
the exception of travellers, children, 
and invalids, is forbidden to taste 
food or drink, to smoke or take 
snuff, from sunrise to sunset. As 
the Turkish month is lunar, the 
Ramazan runs through every season 
in the course of thirty-three years ; 
and when it occurs in summer the 
labouring classes suffer extremely 
from exhaustion and thirst. * I have 
seen the boatmen/ says Mr. Turner, 
* lean on their oars almost fainting ; 
but I never saw — never met with any 
one who professed to have seen — an 
instance m which they yielded to the 
temptation of violating the fast.’ 
Things are vastly changed now, how- 
ever, and it would be easier to count 
those who observe the fast than those 
who do not. Still, there is a show of 
keeping it with all. The moment of 
sunset is, of course, eagerly looked 
for : it is announced by the firing of 
cannon. It might be imagined that 
the first act of the hungry and thirsty 
would be to eat and to drink; but 
numbers of Turks may be seen, their 
pipes ready filled, and the fire to 
light them in their hands, awaiting 
the welcome signal, every other grati- 
fication being postponed for that of 
inhaling the fragrant weed. The 
night is passed in devotional forms and 
revelry. All the mosques are open, 
and all the coffee-houses ; the latter 


are crowded with Turks, smoking, 
drinking coffee, and listening to sing- 
ers and story-tellers. The minarets 
are illuminated, and the streets are 
crowded with the faithful. The 24th 
night of this month is celebrated with 
peculiar pomp by the officials of the 
capital, and large sums of money are 
spent by the Government every year 
to render the occasion one of peculiar 
interest. It is called the ‘night of 
power/ kadir gejesy , when, according 
to the doctrine of Islam, ‘ the Divine 
Decrees for the ensuing year are 
settled and fixed, and taken from the 
‘preserved table by God’s throne, and 
given to the angels to be executed/ 
It was on this night, too, that Mo- 
hammed received his first revelation : 
* The Koran/ say its commentators, 
‘was sent down from the aforesaid 
table, entire and in one volume, to the 
lowest heaven, from whence Gabriel 
revealed it to Mohammed by parcels, 
as occasion required/ The celebra- 
tion chiefly consists in magnificent 
illuminations, whose focus is on the 
great wharf of Tophane ; they, how- 
ever, extend over the whole city, and 
on both banks of the Bosphorus and 
the Golden Horn; and many war 
vessels are brought out of the Arsenal, 
and rafts are anchored in the stream, 
whence fireworks are displayed. After 
a reception at the palace, the Sultan 
goes in his state barge to the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, afterwards to Tophane, 
and there views the great display of 
pyrotechnic art. The best view is 
obtained from the water, but the 
traveller should by no means occupy 
a kaik, which runs great risk of 
foundering among the large boats 
which are rapidly moving to and fro 
in the dark ; a strong boat is alone 
safe, such as lie between the Tophane 
landing and the new bridge. 

The Bairam , which succeeds the 
Ramazan, presents three days of un- 
mixed festivity. Every Turk who can 
afford it appears in a new dress ; visits 
are exchanged, and parties are made 
up to the favourite spots in the 
vicinity. The great pageant displayed 
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at the old palace, Seraglio point, where 
the Sultan and all his cofiurt appear 
in their new uniform, is well worth 
seeing. The traveller must be on the 
spot very early in the morning of the 
first day of Bairam, as the ceremony 
begins at sunrise. Seventy days after 
is the festival of the Kurban Bairam 
(feast of sacrifice), which lasts four 
days, during which sheep and oxen 
are sacrificed to Allah, and the same 
festivities are observed as on the Bai- 
ram . These seven days are a universal 
holiday, the shops being shut, and 
business everywhere abandoned for 
pleasure. 


§ l. Hotels. 

The Hotel d' Angleterre, kept by J. 
Missiri, is the best in Pera; well 
known to travellers; and is recom- 
mended. Its situation is central ; the 
attention of landlord and servants all 
that could be desired, and the cuisine 
fair ; but the plan of the house is bad, 
and many of the rooms are dingy, and 
access to them inconvenient. The 
tariff has recently been re-arranged, 
and is at a fixed rate by the day. 
Wines are expensive items, and not 
always of the best quality. It is 
strange that a better hotel has not 
been built in Constantinople. 

Hotel de Byzance , in the Grande 
Rue de Pera, a clean, well-kept house. 

Hotel de Luxernbourg, with restau- 
rant, Grande Rue de Pera. 

Hotel d? Orient, in the street over- 
looking the Petits Champs. 

Hotel de Paris , kept by M. Bouin, 
a Frenchman, in the Rue Yeni 
Chartche. Not recommended. 

Hotel de Pesth, Grande Rue ; a 
German house, uncomfortable. 

Hotel de V Europe, Rue Dervish. 

Hotel dee Etrangers, Grande Rue. 


HOTELS. POST-OFFICE. 

t 

Those who desire good accommo- 
dation at one of the first-class hotels 
during the season (April, May, and 
June) ought to telegraph before- 
hand, otherwise they may be disap- 
pointed. Missiri’s is generally very 
full. Comfortable lodgings may be 
obtained at a reasonable rate in some 
parts of Pera. 

Some hotels are as expensive as 
Missiri’s, but less comfortable. The 
proprietors will make a bargain, and 
then indemnify themselves in other 
ways. 

Bestawrants. — H6tel des Colonies 
and Luxembourg, in the Grande Rue 
de Pera, both French, are the best. 
Boam’s, H6tel des Etrangers; St. 
Petersburg, near Russian embassy; 
Jardin de Tekieh. In the Grande Rue 
de Pera and Galata there are a num- 
ber of Greek restaurants, which can- 
not be recommended. The Chamber 
of Commerce Hotel, Rue Omar, 
Galata, is a common luncheon-house, 
and has English beer and newspapers. 

Cqfts. — Luxembourg, Vallauri, 
Concordia, and Armenia, in the 
Grande Rue, Lebas, Louvre. In sum- 
mer a band plays in the garden of the 
Palais de Fleurs, Grande Rue de Pera, 
a favourite promenade of the Perotes. 

Post-office. — The post-offices for 
the English, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Egyptian, and Greek lines are 
now under Turkish management, and 
the head office is at Stamboul, but 
there are branch offices in Galata and 
Pera. An English mail leaves every 
Wednesday, viA Marseilles. The Aus- 
trian post-office sends letters viA Tri- 
este, and in the summer months viA 
Varna and the Danube. 

The steamers on arriving at Con- 
stantinople are boarded by the comr 
missionnaires of the several hotels, 
who take charge of the landing of the 
traveller. After selecting a com- 
missionnaire, it is better to leave all 
arrangements about boat, baggage, 
and custom-house to him. Trouble 
and money will thus be saved. Car- 
riages can be obtained near the land- 
ing stage to take parties to the hotel. 
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Saddle-horses may be got for such 
as prefer them. The walk from the 
Golden Horn to Pera is steep and un- 
pleasant, especially during rain. 

Enalish Service at the Embassy 
Chapel, 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. In the 
Memorial Church, Pera, 1 1 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. In the Chapel of the Dutch 
Legation there is a service of the 
Church of Scotland. Also at the 
suburb of Haskeui there is a Scotch 
service each Sunday at 11 a.m., in the 
hall of the British Literary Institu- 
tion. 

English Newspaper. — Levant 
Times and Shipping Gazette, daily. 

Bankers . — The Imperial Ottoman 
Bank ; Messrs. C. L. Hanson & Co.: 
both in Pershembe Bazaar. 


§ 2. Conveyances : Steamers, Kaiks, 
Horses, Carriages, Tram- 
ways, Omnibuses, Railways. 

Steamers . — Small steamers ply 
many times a day, from sunrise to 
sunset, along the shores of Constan- 
tinople and the Bosphorus, touching 
at all the principal places on either 
side the straits. They start from the 
Galata Bridge. The fares vary from 
1 to piastres. It will be best to 
go up on the European side and return 
on the Asiatic, crossing the Bosphorus 
from Buyukdereh to Beikos. Small 
steamers go up the Golden Horn, 
leaving the new bridge every 15 min., 
stopping at the scalas of the various 
quarters and suburbs — at Yemish, 
Fanar, Kassim Pasha, Haskeui, 
Eyoob, &c. 

— To the Prince’s Islands, three 
times a day. 

— To Skutari, ferry steamers every 
half-hour, in 15 minutes; fare 1 
piastre. 

— To Kadi Keui four times daily, 
to and fro. 

The Kaiks or Caiques of Constan- 


tinople. — The number of kaiks that 
ply on the waters has been estimated 
at 30,000; they may be hired like 
hackney coaches in a European capital. 
The Kirlangich, or Swalloubboats , are 
formed of thin planks of beech-wood, 
neatly finished, and elaborately 
carved. The elegance of their con- 
struction, the extreme lightness of 
the wood of which they are composed, 
and the dexterity of the boatmen, 
cause them to glide over the smooth 
surface of the waters with great 
rapidity. The fares are moderate, 
and vary with the number of pairs of 
oars ; but when engaged for the day, 
or for an expedition up the Bosphorus, 
it is usual to make a bargain before 
starting. Kaiks are always to be 
found waiting for hire at the land- 
ing-stages, but there are particular 
places for large and comfortable boats 
suited for ladies, and preferable for 
all unaccustomed to kaiks. Consider- 
able caution must be observed, on 
entering a kaik, to step in the middle, 
as, from the nature of their construc- 
tion, they are easily overset. They 
have no seats, the passengers must be 
careM to sit at the bottom; and 
when once seated, much attention is 
requisite in every motion, as their 
narrowness hinders any steadiness on 
the water. Those who go in a kaik 
must never attempt to move about or 
lean over the side; safety lies in 
sitting motionless on the cushion in 
the bottom. Ladies who are at all 
nervous should never enter them. 
And now that steamers and carriages 
are abundant, kaiks may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Horsts . — The streets of Constanti- 
nople are, for the most part, narrow, 
dirty, and many of them extremely 
steep. To walk through them is 
difficult and unpleasant, and it is 
therefore usual to ride. For that 
purpose horses stand for hire at 6 
or 7 francs a day, at a number of 
places where they wait for customers ; 
the principal of these are at the 
hotels, at both ends of the new 
bridge, and at the Constantinople end 
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of the old bridge, at the landings 
of Tophane, Dolmabatchke, Batchke 
Kapousi, Koum Kapou, Yeni Kapou, 
and Samatia, and near the outer doors 
of the principal mosques. 

Carriages. — Excellent carriages 
can be had for hire, both open and 
closed. The ordinary fare is a quar- 
ter of a mejideh (about a shilling) for 
a course, a half-mejideh an hour. 
It is always well to make a bargain 
beforehand. The hotel keepers and 
cicerones are able to procure superior 
carriages for parties wishing to engage 
them by the day. 

Tramways . — There are now two 
lines, one in Stamboul and the other 
in Galata. The former runs from the 
end of the bridge round near to Santa 
Sophia, and the At-meidan, and then 
along narrow streets parallel to the 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, ter- 
minating not very far from the Seven 
Towers. The Galata line commences 
at the end of the upper bridge, passes 
along the main street through Top- 
hane, past the Sultan’s palaces, and 
on to Ortakeui on the Bosphorus. 

Omnibuses . — There are two lines 
connected with the tramways. One 
in Stamboul, from the lower bridge 
to the suburb of Eiyfib, the other 
from the main street of Galata through 
Pera. They are clean and comfort- 
able. 

Railways . — The short line from 
Galata to Pera has already been 
noticed. The only other line on the 
European side is that to Adrianople. 
The station is in Stamboul, not far 
from the lower bridge, whence it runs 
inside the old walls, close to the Sea 
of Marmora, to the Seven Towers, 
where there is a station. 

Telegraph communication is now 
established between Constantinople 
and all parts of the world. 


§ 3. Ciceroni, Purchases. 

There are plenty of ciceroni and 
valets- de-place attached to the hotels, 
where they form a fraternity. Their 
pay is 30 piastres a day. As a rule, 
no cicerone should be allowed to make 
bargains in the bazaars or anywhere 
else, for, as soon as they make their 
appearance, the prices are doubled. 
Above all, travellers should avoid the 
Jews, who follow them in the bazaars 
and other places. The Jew boys speak 
very good English. Every Turkish 
shopkeeper is obliged to make a pre- 
sent to the cicerone, as to a broker. 

The Bazaars of Stamboul are 
richly stocked with wares from all 
parts of the world. Those in which 
European travellers feel most inter- 
est are the following : — Brousa and 
Damascus silks ; embroidered table- 
covers and scarfs ; Persian and Indian 
shawls ; Turkish and Persian carpets ; 
old arms; metal pots and vases 
covered with Persian and Arabic in- 
scriptions; various ornaments of gold 
and silver ; and attar of roses. For 
all these articles extravagant prices 
are demanded, and the traveller who 
wishes to buy any quantity had better 
employ some local agent who knows 
their value. When purchasing either 
by himself, or through a cicerone, he 
may expect to pay at least fifty per 
cent, above the real price. The best 
plan for those who have a little time 
to spare is to visit a number of stalls, 
observe the prices asked in each, and 
in the end some little idea may be 
formed of the real value of the ar- 
ticles sought. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that those things 
included under the general name of 
antiquities have a fancy price, which 
depends on the demand and supply. 
A great deal of worthless rubbish is 
palmed off on travellers under the 
attractive name of antiquities. 

The traveller who has time may 
employ himself in buying arms, em- 
broidery, porcelain, &c., in the 
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Bezesten, or general articles of Per- 
sian and Turkish manufacture in the 
bazaars ; but this is a work of time. 
The people in the bazaars know by 
experience that the ‘ Captain * and 
his ladies have only a few hours in 
Constantinople, and that they want 
to buy curiosities at a fancy price to 
take home. 

The traveller had better go with- 
out a Jew or a dragoman, and trust 
to his fingers, or such knowledge of 
the European numbers as the dealer 
or his friends may possess. On the 
second day the visitor may offer the 
European price of the article, or better 
still, something below it. As the 
dealer sees the visitor is a more stable 
resident, he will make an abatement ; 
but terms are seldom come to before 
the third or fourth visit, and then 
after various tenders and negotiations. 
A fair price in ready money is then 
seldom refused. 

If a visitor takes a dragoman with 
him, though the dragoman will pre- 
tend to bid, it is his interest to have 
as high a price as possible, as he gets 
from the dealer the higher commis- 
sion, and gets nothing from his em- 
ployer. . If a dragoman is taken, it is 
best to stipulate for his commission, 
and let him have it on the spot. 

If a dragoman is told to take 
strangers to any particular shop, he 
will walk the party about, and then 
propose to them to sit down in the 
shop of a friend of his, where coffee 
and pipes are brought in, and the 
visitors of course buy a lot of rubbish. 

It must be observed that the hotel 
keepers have no command over the 
dragomans, butare under their control, 
as they frighten away new comers 
from an excommunicated hotel, by 
alleging there is fever or small-pox 
in it. 

Bookseller 8 1 Wick and Weiss, 
Grande Rue de Pera. 


§ 4. Golden Horn and Bridges. 

The Harbour of Constantinople is 
a creek of the Bosphorus, fed by the 
waters of a small stream flowing from 
the west between two promontories, 
and separating Stamboul from Galata 
and Pera. It obtained from the 
ancients, at a very remote period, the 
appellation of the Golden Horn. The 
precise origin of the name is unde- 
termined. The form of the harbour, 
however, readily suggests the horn of 
plenty. 

This harbour, accommodating 
1,200 sail at the same time, is deep 
enough to float men-of-war of the 
largest size, which can moor close to 
the shore ; the steepness of the banks, 
the great depth of water, and its being 
subject to no variation of tides, afford 
great facilities. The only inconveni- 
ence experienced by the shipping 
arises from the powerful currents 
which flow from the west or descend 
from the north. The ships of the 
Turkish navy are moored above the 
second bridge, and in front of the 
dockyard in winter, but in summer in 
the Bosphorus. 

A Bridge of Boats t afterwards 
replaced by iron pontoons, was first 
thrown across the Golden Horn in 
1837, just below the Arsenal. It 
connects Galata with Stamboul. 
Another floating bridge was built in 
1850, lower down the stream, close 
to the Mosque of the Valideh Sultan, 
connecting the eastern part of Galata 
with Constantinople. A toll of 10 
paras is paid for passing this bridge, 
and it is from tnis point that the 
daily steamers start for Skutari, the 
Bosphorus, and the Prince's Islands. 
The passage of these bridges is an 
achievement occasionally of some 
labour, on account of the crowd of 
persons going to and fro, the horses, 
the mules, laden with firewood and 
barrels, meeting and jostling each 
other; soldiers and kavasses, der- 
vishes, water-carriers and cake men, 
all pushing forward on their several 
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errands; and the traffic is occasionally 
brought to a stand-still by the open- 
ing of the bridge to allow the passage 
of vessels up or down the harbour. 

A new bridge, with broad carriage- 
way, and spacious footpaths, is now, 
after a dozen years’ labour, complete. 
It was planned and executed by Eng- 
lish engineers. It takes the place of 
the old bridge of 1837. 

The activity which prevails on the 
quay, and the countless number of 
boats which cover the surface of the 
water, give Constantinople a very 
busy appearance, and its commerce 
is constantly increasing. 


§ 5. General Examination of 
Constantinople. 

( Occupying six days . See Plan of 
Constantinople.) 

The leading objects of interest in 
Constantinople are the bazaars, the 
mosques, the tombs, the Seraglio, the 
offices of the Sublime Porte, the 
Hippodrome, the ancient Greek 
churches, the walls, and the ceme- 
teries, including that of Skutari, 
where so many British soldiers lie 
buried. These can be seen in three 
days, when time is an object. Car- 
riages will take the traveller to all 
the points of interest in Stamboul in 
one day, an order having been ob- 
tained for the Seraglio and Mosques. 
The second day may be devoted to 
Galata, Pera, the palaces and the 
Sweet Waters, and the third day to 
Skutari. But to those who desire a 
more thorough examination of the 
curiosities of Constantinople, we re- 
commend the following plan, which 
will occupy six days : — 

First JDay . — Take a carriage at 
Tophane, in sight of the mosque of 
Kilichji Ali Pasha, the beautiful 
fountain, the cannon-foundry, and 
the barracks of the artillery ; drive 
round by the bridge and past the 
mosque of Valideh Sultan, examine 
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the tomb, library, and alms-kitchen 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid ; follow the 
Divan Street (Rue Hodja Pasha) to 
the Alai Kiosk at the comer of the 
Imperial Seraglio; turn to the rt., 
round the gate of the Grand Vizier, 
Pasha Kapousi, or the Sublime Porte, 
and the adjoining great cistern, Yere 
Batan Serai ; then look at the outside 
of Santa Sophia, and devote the rest 
of the day to the external and internal 
inspection of the Seraglio, as far as 
you are allowed to enter its courts 
and gardens. The armoury and the 
Museum of Antiquities adjoining 
should be visited. 

Second Bay. — Follow the same 
route as the day before, which brings 
you to the seat of the Court and the 
Government, and to the great monu- 
ment of Byzantine architecture, the 
temple of the Agia Sophia ; thence 
to the Seraglio gate (Babi Huma- 
youn), and thence to the At-meldan 
(Hippodrome), where stands the six- 
minareted mosque of Sultan Ahmed 
(Ahmediyeh), with its appendages of 
mausoleums and hospitals. Hence 
to the Cistern of a thousand and one 
columns, and thence to the quarter 
of Kondoskala, where are the Greek 
churches of St. Kyriake and the 
Panaghia Elpidos , and an Armenian 
church, to the galley harbour, or 
landing near Koum Kapou, the sand 
gate ; visit on the way the Armenian 
patriarchate and church ; whence 
you pass by the small mosque of 
Sophia ( Kutchuk Agia Sophia) t the 
examination of which immediately 
after that of the great mosque of the 
same name affords an instructive 
comparison of the styles of the age 
of Justinian. From ChatlOdi Kapousi t 
or at once from Koum Kapou return 
by water to Tophane. You thus 
pass along the foot of the walls of 
the town and the Seraglio, and land 
where you please, to examine, outside 
the walls of the Seraglio, the curi- 
osities on the shore nearer and more 
leisurely than you can do from the 
cradle of the kaik. The stables of 
the Sultan, the gate of the stable 
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(Akhur Rapousi), the fountain of the 
executioner ( Jellad cheshmehsi), and 
the consecrated fountain of the 
Redeemer (Ayasma tou Sotyros ), the 
kiosk of punishments {Adah Keicshku), 
and of pearls (Injoo Keushku), the 
new kiosk of Sultan Selim III. ( Yeni 
kioshk), and the marble kiosk (Mer- 
mer kioshk ), the hospital of Sultan 
Mahmood and the exit of the Seraglio, 
the small iron gate ( Bemir Kapousi), 
and the great Cannon-gate (Top 
Kapousi) , together with the batteries 
from which it derives its name, will 
attract your attraction on this side 
the Seraglio point, as on the side you 
will be attracted by the Kaikhaneh , 
where the kaiks of the Sultan are 
kept, and the two kiosks Sepetjiler 
and Yali keushk. 

Third Bay. — Cross the bridge; 
see the mosque of the Valideh Sultan, 
the Egyptian market (Misir charshi ), 
the workshops for pounding coffee 
( Tahmis) ; go through the shops of 
the long market (Oozoon charshi ) to 
those of Yeni Khan and Valideh 
Khan, and to the mosque of Sultan 
Osman (Nouri Osmaniyeh), which 
adjoins the Bezestan. Hence to the 
Vizer Khan. Thence to the Porphyry 
column ( Bikili tash ), and thence 
through the street on the rt. to the 
mosques of Ali Pasha and Sultan 
Bayezid (Bayezidiyeh). Close to the 
Seraskier Kapousi is the market of 
the kettle smiths (Kazanjiler), and 
the fowl-market ( Taook-bazar) . Hence 
you proceed to Bodroon Jamisi, and 
see the ancient cistern there, in the 
neighbourhood of which are the Greek 
churches of St. Theodore and North os. 
Hence you ascend again to the mosque 
of Laleli Jami and the library of 
Rejib Pasha, in both of which are 
the tombs of their founders. Farther 
on are the nine fountains ( Chookoor 
Cheshmeh), and the site of the former 
barracks of the Janissaries, the 
entrance of which was opposite the 
mosque of Shahzadeh. Hence to 
the Suleimaniyeh, before which was 
the rendezvous of the opium-eaters, 
closed by order of Sultan Mahmood. 


GENERAL EXAMINATION. Sect. I. 

Opposite the street, formed on one 
side by the circuit of theSuleimanyeh, 
and on the other by the hospital of 
the Janissaries, is the Seraskierat 
or War Office, and the watch-tower 
of the fire -watchmen (Yanghin 
koulissi). From the fire-tower you 
descend to the Water Palace ( Sooloo 
Serai) — look at the mosque of Rustem 
Pasha, together with the lard and 
honey magazine ( Yagh Kapanu and 
Bal Kalpanu) ; embark at the Dun- 
geon-gate, and land at Yagh Kapan 
Iskelesi, thence to Koorshoom Khan, 
where you will see the mosques of 
Sultan Mahmood and Yeralth-jamisi, 
and the churches formerly belonging 
to the Jesuits and Capuchins, and 
hence return by the Galata tower, or 
by Tophane, to Pera. 

Fourth Bay. — Set out from Galata, 
and first mount the tower, then pass 
through by the mosque of Arab-ja- 
misi ; descend to the Gate of the Dead 
(Meit-Kapousi) and go over the bridge 
to the Flour-gate (Oon-kapan-ka- 
pousi ). Pass through the Mill-street 
(Beyirmen sokaghi) to the new mosque 
of the Sultanas, and ascend to the rt. 
above the height of Zeirek to the 
mosque of the church (KUisse jamisi) 
and the adjoining cistern. Hence to 
the bath of Mohammed II. (Chookoor 
hamam ), and to the mosque of the 
Conqueror (Mohammedyeh). In the 
neighbourhood of the latter is the 
horse-market (At-bazar), together 
with the shops for the artisans in 
saddlery and harness. Proceeding 
under the aqueduct of Valens ( Bos - 
dogan kemeri), the road continues by 
the mosque of the Saddlers* market 
( Serrajhane-jamisi), the mosque of 
the Cobblers’-market (Kawaf-khane 
jamissi), and the column of Marcian 
(Kiz tashi). South of this once stood 
the great square of the Janissaries, 
where they used to collect to attack 
the Government in their rebellions, 
and where they were massacred by 
the new troops of Sultan Mahmood. 
It has now been built over, and is cut 
up by streets. From the column of 
Marcian return through the street 
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Deyell Khaneh to the tomb of Suleiman 
Pasha, to the mosques of Nishanji 
Pasha, Shenlin-hamam, 
and Sultan Selim. Before the latter 
to the Mine garden ( ChooJcoor bostan ) ; 
then to the Bose mosque (G-iil- 
jamm ), along the city walls to the 
gates Ayaz Kapousi and Yeni Kapou, 
through the gate of Petri Kapousi, 
to the Fanar, i.e. the quarter of the 
Greeks. Here you inspect the Patri- 
archate and several Greek churches, 
the Wallachian Palace ( Vlakh Serai), 
and the mosque Fethiyeh Jamisi, an 
old Christian ch. called Pammakar- 
isti, of singular and picturesque 
architecture, intersecting arches, &c. 
It was the ch. of the Patriarch after 
the conquest. Then embark at 
Fanar Iskelesi, and land at Kassim 
Pasha Iskelesi; then yon can walk 
round and see the gala boats of 
former Sultans, the dry docks, &c., 
and go up to Pera through the little 
burying ground, Petit Champ des 
Morts. 

Fifth Day. — From Pera descend 
to the arsenal by land; survey its 
extensive establishments; then con- 
tinue your walk on this side the 
harbour to the Ayasma of the 
All-merciful (Panteleemonos), to the 
mosque of the Sultan Mahmood, to 
the ch. of the holy Paraskevi, and 
toHaskeui; on the way, the barracks 
of the Bombardiers, the anchor- 
forges for the navy, &c. After 
examining the objects of interest 
on this side the harbour, together 
■with the archery-ground ( Ok-mei - 
dan) behind it, embark for the 
Haivan Serai opposite, where you 
enter the quarter of the Blachemse. 
Here are remains of the Palace of 
the Hebdomon, probably of the 9th 
century. The lower story rests on 
an elegant colonnade. Next to the 
wooden gate ( XyUyporta ), the most 
remote in this corner of the town, 
is the Greek ch. of St. Demetri, 
and a synagogue by the Lion’s 
landing-place ( Arslan-iskelesi) . Fur- 
ther on is the ch. of St. Basil, and 
hy the gate Balat is said to have 
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been the Armenian ch. of St. John 
(Palaios taxiarches) ; by the gate Egri 
Kapou, near the mosque named after 
it, the ch. of the Virgin ( Panagia ), 
and the fountain of St. Nicetas — 
Tekir Serai, the ancient Greek palace 
in Hebdomo. By the gate of Adri- 
anoplo, the Mosque Kahrieh, formerly 
the ch. of the Seventh Synod, con- 
tains some very remarkable mosaics, 
well preserved, representing the life 
of Christ and the Virgin. Near this 
is the so-called palace of Belisarius, 
with some fine specimens of early 
Byzantine arches and the mosque 
of the Mahrima, the ch. of the Virgin 
(Kyria tou ouranou), and in the 
quarter Salina-tombuck the ancient 
cistern of Bonus. On the road to the 
Cannon-gate ( Top Kapou), the ch. of 
St. Nicholas, and the mosque Sheikh 
Suleiman ; by the gate you pass out 
of the town to the great cemeteries, 
the suburbs of Daood Pasha, and 
Topjiler to the farms of Chicho and 
Sultan-chiftlik, and come then over 
Eyoob by the mosque there, and 
return by that of Seuli Mahmood 
Pasha. If time allows, embark for 
the Sweet Waters, or traverse in a 
ka'ik the whole harbour from the 
innermost bight to its farthest curve 
at Tophane. 

The Sixth Day. — Embark direct 
for Yeni Kapou, whence repair to 
Vlangabostan, where there are not 
fewer than three holy fountains, one of 
which is consecrated to St. Phokas. 
Hence mount to the mosque Khaseki, 
or the women-market ( Avret bazar), 
where are the column of Arcadius, 
and the mosque of the Surgeon 
(J err ah Pasha), with the not very 
distant one of the Doctor ( Hakim Ali 
Pasha). Northwards of this is the 
church Aya Marmora and the mosque 
of the same name, together with the 
third mine -garden ( Chookoor bostan), 
the ancient cistern Mocisia. Hence 
to the gate Samatia Kapousi where 
are the new Armenian ch. of St. Poly- 
carp, St. Nicholas, and St. George. 
Farther on, towards the mosque of 
Khodja Mustafa Pasha, near which is 
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the ch. of St. Paraskeve (n apcunccfaj), 
and not far from it that of Sta. Maria, 
in the garden of Ismael Pasha. 
Leave the city by the gate of Silivri 
to the ch. of Balukli, and thence 
back to the Seven Towers. Note 
on the way the gate in the waU, 
which the Turks have walled up 
on account of a prophecy that the 
Christians, when they take back Con- 
stantinople, will come in through that 
gate. On the right are the hospitals 
and cemeteries of the Armenians and 
the Greeks, with a church attached 
to each. From the Seven Towers 
you go to the mosque of the Master of 
the stables. Thence to Narli Kapousi, 
where there is a subterranean pas- 
sage, which according to superstition 
is connected with the subterraneous 
passages of Tchekmedjeh. At the 
gate of Narli Kapou embark, and 
follow the whole length of the city 
along the banks of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, gazing at its walls and towers, 
and perusing their ancient inscrip- 
tions, or take the tram-car andproceed 
to the bridge of the Golden Horn. 


Conflagration of Pera, 1870. 

On June 5, 1870, a fire broke out 
in the Armenian quarter, in the street 
called Valideh Chesme. A strong gale 
was blowing from the N., and the 
fire rapidly extended to the wooden 
houses in the vicinity. The quarter 
was at the time quite deserted, as all 
the chief Armenians, with their fami- 
lies, had gone to Hunkiar Iskelesi to 
celebrate the f$te of the tenth anni- 
versary of their Constitution. The 
fire, unopposed, spread rapidly, till it 
embraced both sides of the Grande 
Rue of Pera. Towards five o’clock 
the flames took the direction of 
Kassim Pasha; and shortly after- 
wards the palatial residence of the 
British Ambassador, though situated 
in a garden sixty yards from the 
neighbouring houses, and protected 
by a leaden roof and iron shutters, 
caught fire, and it was only by 


the greatest exertions of Sir Henry 
Elliot that the archives and the 
plate were saved. All his personal 
effects were destroyed, and the build- 
ing was entirely gutted. Beyond the 
Embassy there is a blank space of 
ground, and the fire seems to have 
expired here, simply for want of fuel 
to sustain it. 

More than 3,000 houses, many of 
them handsome stone mansions, were 
totally destroyed. Amongst them may 
be enumerated — the German Hospi- 
tal in Hakial Bashi, the Gregorian 
church, Servian Agency, Naoum 
Theatre, New Italian Opera-house, 
the consulate of the United States, 
the New French Baths, and the large 
Caf6 Nuokos. It was impossible to 
ascertain the number of lives lost, 
but it is supposed that between 600 
and 1,000 persons perished in the 
flames. The Sultan went up to 
Taksim, a spot at the northern 
extremity of the Grande Rue, and 
remained there during the fire, is- 
suing orders. 


Gbnrral Hints to Strangers in 
Constantinople. 

No one should omit to ascend the 
Genoese Tower at Galata, for the sake 
of the view. The view from the 
Seraskier’s tower on the height of 
Stamboul is still more commanding, 
but the ascent is fatiguing. 

Every Friday the Sultan goes 
to one of the mosques in state, 
attended by dignitaries and a body 
of troops. The mosque selected 
is known about 10 A.M., and His 
Majesty usually sets out about 12. 
The way is lined by troops, and 
a select body leads the stately pro- 
cession — gorgeous in uniforms. The 
Albanian dresses are very superb. 
The Sultan, on horseback, wears a. 
plain European dress. He is usually 
accompanied by his son and some of 
the Sultanas in broughams, attended 
by eunuchs. Sometimes the procession 
goes by water ; also a beautiful sight. 
The Sultan’s kaik, 100 ft. long, 
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•white and gold, of elegant form, at 
the stern of which he sits under a 
canopy, flies through the water 
manned by twenty-six rowers, picked 
men. His suite and pashas follow in 
other kaiks. Salutes are fired from 
ships and batteries as soon as the 
procession starts. 

The dancing dervishes perform on 
Friday, after the Sultan returns from 
the mosque. 

On Friday evening, during the 
summer months, large numbers of 
Mohammedans, male and female, con- 
gregate at the Sweet Waters at the 
head of the Golden Horn, and also 
at the Sweet Waters of Asia. Both 
places are worthy of a visit. (See 
below.) 

The bazaars (§ 15) ought to be 
visited on the first days of the week, 
since on Friday the Turks close, on 
Saturday the Jews, and on Sunday 
the Christians. 

The ceremonies of the Greek 
Church at Easter are worth seeing : 
the midnight service on Easter-eve, 
and theprocession through the streets 
of Pera about eleven in the morning 
of Easter Sunday. 

The Climate of Constantinople is 
greatly affected by the vicinity of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora ; 
the winds from the former are cold 
and charged with moisture, while the 
other diffuses a soft and genial at- 
mosphere. The temperature is very 
low in December, January, February, 
March, and April, and very high in 
July and August. The weather is 
variable and requires precautions on 
the part of strangers. Heavy snow 
sometimes falls in the winter. 


§ 6. Permission to Enter the 
Seraglio and Mosques. 

A dragoman can easily obtain an 
order from the Turkish Home Office. 


It costs a Turkish lira for one per- 
son, and two liras for a party of 
four. A policeman usually accom- 
panies the party, and he expects a 
small present. It saves time and 
trouble to take a carriage and visit 
all the places in one day — Seraglio, 
Armoury, Mosques, and Tombs. Over- 
shoes should be worn, and taken off 
at the doors of the mosques ; or large 
slippers may be put over the boots 
on entering. The Seraglio was shut 
when the writer visited Constanti- 
nople during the late war ; but he 
had no difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion on previous occasions. 

Much that was interesting at the 
Seraglio formerly has been destroyed 
by a fire, and only the Library, 
Throne Room, and several fine kiosks, 
the Mint, the Church of St. Irene, 
and Museum of ancient arms re- 
main. The Mosques of St. Sophia, 
Suleimanyeh, and Ahmed, and the 
Tomb of Sultan Mohammed, alone 
are truly worth visiting. 

The visitor can always see the 
outer court of the Seraglio and the 
outsides of the mosques. 


§ 7. Galata — Pbra — Tophanb — 
Kassim Pasha — Haskeui — Eyoob. 


Galata, the largest of the sub- 
urbs, is the principal seat of com- 
merce for European merchants ; its 
importance, however, has diminished 
of late, and Stamboul is rising in this 
respect. Strangers coming by sea 
usually land in Galata, on account of 
the custom house. It is separated 
from Kassim Pasha on the W. by a 
cemetery, known as the Little Field of 
the dead, or Petit Champ des Morts, 
and unites with Tophane on the E. 
In 1216 a mercantile colony was 
established here by the Genoese, and 
before the end of a century it in- 
creased so much in importance as to 
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obtain from the Greek emperors the 
privilege of being governed by the 
laws of the republic, and of being 
fortified with walls and towers, part 
of which remain to this day. The 
Genoese repaid this indulgence with 
ingratitude, and assisted Mohammed 
II. in the last siege of Constantinople, 
in hopes of obtaining favourable 
terms for themselves, and a continua- 
tion of their charter. But their 
hopes were disappointed, and the 
Latin colony terminated with the 
Greek empire : tradition, indeed, says 
that one of the greatest massacres 
of the Christians occurred in this dis- 
trict, at a spot which has ever since 
been known by the designation of the 
Bloody Minaret. 

The walls, which formed a circuit 
of 4 m. along the base and on the 
acclivities of the hill, have been de- 
molished, and all the gates were 
pulled down in 1 865. Gas being now 
generally used, the old system of 
carrying lanterns in passing through 
the streets going from Pera to Ga- 
la ta is abolished. The ditch which 
ran along a large portion of the 
Galata wall has been filled up ; a wide, 
well laid-out line of street, stretch- 
ing from Tophane towards Kassim 
Pasha, now occupies the site of the old 
wall and the filthy lanes abutting on 
it. Travellers who have not visited 
Constantinople for a few years will 
be agreeably struck with the very 
extensive improvement which is ob- 
servable in Galata. The great fire 
of September, 1865, has had the good 
effect of at length arousing attention 
to the necessity of causing all new 
houses to be constructed of stone. 
The ravages of the cholera of the 
same year have also caused the 
scavenging of the streets and lanes 
to be better attended to, and the 
filth and abominations which formerly 
disgraced Galata have considerably 
diminished. The construction of the 
tramway along the principal street, 
and the improvements effected in a 
few other streets making them avail- 
able for carriages, have greatly con- 


tributed to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of both travellers and residents. 

A narrow street, nearly 1 m. in 
length, crosses this suburb from one 
extremity to the other. The dwel- 
ling-houses are of wood, and the ware- 
houses are solidly constructed of 
stone, arched and provided with iron 
doors and shutters, as a precaution not 
only against the frequent conflagra- 
tions, but against the almost un- 
equalled depravity of the population. 
Some of the houses are old Genoese. 

The ancient churches have almost 
entirely disappeared ; the exceptions 
are, first, St Peter's, which preserves 
its entrance gateway, probably of the 
time of the Latin occupation, judging 
from the mouldings, which are almost 
French. The central tower is also 
original ; all the rest of the church, 
having suffered by fire, was repaired 
by the liberality of Louis XIV. of 
France. The other church has also 
a square tower, with a stunted spire 
covered with lead. Upon close in- 
spection, it appears that the only re- 
mains of antiquity are a few carved 
strings, evidently of Byzantine work- 
manship ; the church itself has been 
entirely rebuilt. The church of St. 
George, in Pershembeh Bazaar, has 
some old remains. The modern 
churches do not show at all ; a passen- 
ger might pass them fifty times, and 
never know that they were churches. 
The great Armenian church, built in 
1862, is surrounded by an immensely 
high stone wall, secured by iron doors. 
There are only one or two mosques in 
Galata. 

One of the oldest houses is the 
former Palazzo del Podesta, with 
round arches, and a very few remains 
of Byzantine ornament inside. This 
building is evidently anterior to the 
Latin conquest. The ordinary houses, 
which are probably all posterior to 
the destruction of the city by the 
Venetians, have their upper stories 
supported on massive corbels ; some- 
times these corbels are far apart, and 
support arches which take the wall of 
the first story. In Galata, at Stam- 
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boiil, but more especially in Tophane, 
and the older parts of Pera, there 
are to be found an immense number of 
pierced iron door-rings and knockers 
of a mediaeval shape. Some say they 
are Genoese, but they are more pro- 
bably of native manufacture, and are 
to be found in other cities of Turkey. 

One of the most striking features 
of Galata is its ponderous and lofty 
Tower , of ancient Genoese construc- 
tion, which rises to a great height 
above the crumbling walls, and upon 
the summit of which a watch is con- 
stantly kept to give the alarm in case 
of fire. The Seraskier's Tower , on the 
opposite side of the Golden Horn, 
was built at a later time to answer the 
same purpose. No finer view can be 
obtained than from the summit of the 
tower of Galata, which is crowned by a 
battlemented and projecting gallery. 

The Custom House for European 
goods is at Galata, and for Asiatic 
goods at Stamboul; but travellers 
are permitted to land at once, upon 
their luggage being examined. The 
French steamers have a separate land- 
ing-place. 


Pera, or Bey Oghloo, crowns the 
summit of the promontory on which 
the suburbs of Galata and Top- 
hane are situated. It is the head- 
quarters of diplomacy, and the resi- 
dence of the dragomans, and is chiefly 
inhabited by Franks, who are judged 
by the laws of the nation to which 
they belong. 

The principal buildings at Pera 
are the Russian, French, Austrian, 
English, and German embassies, and 
the new barracks, formerly the Galata 
Serai. 

The Russian is a very large and 
plain affair, built between the years 
1836 and 1843, by M. Fossati. It is 
constructed of rough blocks of the 
Makrikeui limestone, plastered over. 
The cost was 40,000Z. 

The French palace, by no means 
so large, and built in 1838 and 1845, 
is faced with Malta stone. The style 
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is that indescribable rendering of the 
Renaissance so popular in France 
under the regime of Louis Philippe. 
The cost was 35,000J. 

The English pqlace , in style taken 
from the Florence edifices, cost the 
nation an immense sum of money. 
It was utterly destroyed by the fire 
of 1870, and everything it contained 
was lost. It was rebuilt in 1871-2. 

The German embassy, just com- 
pleted, is on a magnificent site — the 
brow of the hill overlooking Tophane 
and the Golden Horn. It is one of 
the most imposing edifices in Pera. 

The intemuncio of Austria, the 
ambassadors of England and Fiance, 
and the ministers of Russia, Ame- 
rica, Italy, and Prussia, with the 
chargks d’affaires of the smaller 
European powers, all reside at Pera 
in winter, and on the Bosphorus in 
summer. Here also reside the 
English consul-general and most of 
the consuls, &c., of the other states. 

The Butch legation also has a 
palace. There are large, buildings 
for the Russian consulate, post-office, 
&c. The English law courts and 
prison are on a very large scale in 
Galata, and have a large staff of legal 
functionaries. Near them are the 
English post-office and naval hospital. 

On the brow of the hill of Pera 
stands the English Memorial Church 
(Christ Ch.), erected to commemorate 
our countrymen who fell in the 
Crimea. The church was originally 
intended to have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Wm. Burges, who 
gained the first prize in the general 
competition ; but subsequently it was 
decided that Mr. Street’s design 
should be executed. The plan of the 
building is that of a simple parallelo- 
gram, with chancel, low side passages, 
and a schoolroom under the eastern 
end. The style chosen is the first 
pointed Gothic. The nave is 52 ft. 
high, the chancel 38 ft., and has a 
groined roof. It is ornamented with 
marbles from Panderma (Sea of Mar- 
mora) and Hes d’Hy&res. Externally 
jt is plain and has a somewhat heavy 
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effect, on account of the colour of tival of the dead by the Armenians ; 
the stone employed. The Rev. Chas. when booths are erected, and dancing. 
Geo. Curtis is the chaplain appointed singing, and story-telling, &c. &c., 
by the S.P.G. are heard among the tombs. 

The suburb of Pera, which derives The shops of Pera are now excel- 
its name from the Greek word signify- lent, containing many of the finest 
ing ‘ beyond/ from its position with products of France and England, 'and 
regard to Galata, is devoid of any rivalling those of Paris and London. 
Oriental character, and bears much Every article for the toilet and 
resemblance to a second-rate Italian costume of both sexes can be obtained 
town. The houses erected since the here, though the prices are high, 
conflagration are of a very good English and French books are kept ; 
description, but the streets are badly the best shops being those of Roth 
paved, and some of those leading down and Keiss, and Lorentz and Keil, in 
to Galata narrow and filthy. To- the Grande Rue. Excellent photo- 
wards the W. is the little burying- graphs can also be had at the estab- 
ground called the Petit Champ des lishment of Abdullah Fr^res, opposite 
Aforts, which is a common place of Missiri’s hotel, and at one or two 
resort of the natives in the fine even- other places in the Grande Rue. 
ings of summer. It is sadly neglected, In Pera there are also several 
however, and is a favourite haunt of excellent cafrs and restaurants ; and 
dogs. It does not seem to be used now there is a well-kept public garden, 
as a place of sepulture. It commands commanding magnificent views of the 
a good view of the Golden Horn and Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora. A 
the city beyond. In the High Street band plays here at stated times, so 
of Pera is the chief tekeh or Convent that it forms one of the finest pro- 
of Dancing Dervishes. menades in Constantinople. 

On the N.E. outskirts of Pera, In the winter there are Italian, 
near the artillery barracks, are the French, Armenian, and Greek plays, 
older Protestant, Catholic, and Ar- 
menian burial-grounds — the former 

now cleared away — the latter not Tophane is the smallest of the 
treeless (for the Mohammedans allow suburbs, forming a continuation of 
the Armenian burial-grounds to be Galata, and thence sweeping round 
planted, though not with cypresses), the E. point of the peninsula to the 
and presenting some extraordinary Bosphorus. The Artillery Barrack t 
monumental memorials ; for the Ar- a fine building, is situated here, at a 
menians not only carve upon the short distance from the sea. Top- 
stones devices which mark the trade hane derives its name from the 
or occupation of the deceased, but cannon-foundry established here, 
also show the manner of his death ; Near the landing-place (Iskeleh) at 
and several representations are to be Tophane, kaik-building may be seen 
met yith here of the decapitated in all its branches, the peculiar oars 
bodies, with the heads between the being manufactured with the most 
hands, and others representing the primitive tools. The mode of fasten- 
deceased suspended from the gibbet, ing the oars to the rowlocks is said 

The neighbourhood of these ceme- to be worthy of imitation. Red pipe 
teries, called the Grand Champ des bowls are also made here in vast 
Morts, or Great Field of the Dead , quantities. A fine wide street has 
also commands a most glorious and been opened between Galata and 
extensive view towards the Bosphorus Dolmabatchke, passing through the 
on the east. It is the favourite resort centre of Tophane. Along it runs 
of the inhabitants of the suburbs ; the tramway line to Beshiktash on 
here, likewise, occurs the great fes- the Bosphorus. 
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The Fountain of Tophane is a 
beautiful specimen of arabesque 
architecture. It is a square edifice 
of white marble, standing in the 
centre of the market-place, with a 
projecting roof, surrounded by a 
balustrade, highly decorated with 
sculptured devices and sentences from 
the Koran. The roof was formerly 
peculiarly beautiful, but it has been 
altered to a very plain form. The 
market is only for fruit and vege- 
tables, of which there is a great 
variety. Near the market-place are 
two coffee-houses, the resort of all 
Circassians, both merchants and 
others who come to the capital. The 
Circassians live in the neighbourhood, 
and carry on slave dealings in an 
unostentatious manner, so as not to 
attract the attention of foreign 
Governments. They chiefly supply 
the harems of the Pashas and 
wealthy Turks. 

Kassim Pasha is an extensive 
suburb W. of Galata and Pera, from 
which it is separated by burying- 
grounds. It extends a considerable 
way inland, and possesses few attrac- 
tions to a stranger. A quarter of 
this suburb, occupying a height 
above it, named St. Demetri, princi- 
pally inhabited by Greeks, was nearly 
consumed by a fire in 1832. 

Kassim Pasha occupies a long 
line of shore on the north side of the 
Golden Horn, and is the seat of the 
Admiralty , whose offices occupy a 
handsome building jutting into the 
harbour. To the east of this are the 
dry docks, lately erected and capable 
of receiving the largest men-of-war. 
Barracks and depositories of marine 
stores, saw mills, and machine shops, 
line the shore for a long distance ; 
and in one spot are shown the state 
barges of the Sultans who have oc- 
cupied the throne for nearly a century 
past. Here lies at anchor, during 
most of the year, the greater part of 
the Turkish navy. The old hulls of 
several ships of war lying along the 
shore and preserved as store-ships, 
deserve attention. Large vessels are 

v 


| generally building on the stocks. A 
line of rafts, each bearing a guard- 
house, is anchored at a little distance 
from the shore, and boats are not 
allowed to pass inside. 

The Admiralty is connected with 
the Arsenal which extends along the 
shore to Haskeui. The establish- 
ment of this arsenal arose from the 
natural instinct of national pride 
prompting the Turks to be indepen- 
dent of other nations for the con- 
struction of their navy. So about 30 
years ago, English shipwrights, 
mechanics, and engineers were in- 
vited to settle beside the dockyard of 
Haskeui, and form a naval school. 
The success has not been great, for 
though one ironclad has been built 
and launched, ‘she is the dearest 
ship ever built/ Imported skilled 
labour, imported iron, imported coal, 
and above all imported money, make 
a long bill. The English, or rather 
Scotch, colony of engineers did much 
to educate the Turks, and whatever 
success has been attained is owing to 
them. They established schools, a 
Mechanics' Institute with reading 
and lecture rooms, a circulating 
library and co-operative store. The 
lecture-room serves as a chapel on 
Sunday, and a clergyman c£ 
Church of Scotland acts as 
For two years and more the- 
Govemment have shown lei 
est in the Arsenal and the ^ 
workmen. The pay has beeff u 
regular, and in all probability the 
present troubles will put a stop to the 
work altogether. Like many other 
things, it will be hereafter pointed 
out to the traveller as a monument 
of Turkish extravagance and folly. 

On the heights behind Kassim 
Pasha is the OJc-mndan , or ‘ place of 
arrows,' where the Sultans of former 
days frequently repaired to exercise 
themselves in shooting with the bow 
and arrow. Great distance, more 
than accuracy of aim, as indicating 
strength, seems to have been the 
object sought for by the archers in 
these trials ; and scattered over the 
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height* will be found small stone 
■obelisks, marking spots where former 
Sultans’ arrows fell. 

Adjoining the Ok-metdan is the 
cemetery of the Jews upon the 
heights of Haskeni, of desolate and 
dreary aspect, entirely denuded of 
trees. The countless blocks ef re- 
cumbent marble in this wide-spread- 
ing Golgotha appear like the relics 
of some great city. Both this and 
the Ok-mei’dan are prominent objects 
in passing up. and down the Golden 
Horn. 

Haskeui is a large village, the 
eastern portion of which is occupied 
by Jews, and the Western by Ar- 
menians, The most wealthy bankers 
of the latter nation formerly resided 
here in palaces built upon the heights, 
and enjoyed their Wealth out of sight 
of their rapacious masters, being 
subject only to occasional visits, in 
■ which their houses were cleared from 
top to bottom of all they contained ; 

• but the security afforded them now 
has led them to forsake their retreat, 
and they at present reside in the 
fashionable suburb of Pera, while 
their Haskeui houses are going to 
decay, and are mostly purchased by 
"he Jews. There is a large Armenian 

■* Nuyh here, and a fine little chapel 

‘ '.native Protestants crowns the 

ivillage of Eyoob, a beautiful 

^ituresque suburb, is situated 
— yundthe T walls of Stamboul, at the 
extremity of the Golden Horn, and 
on the side opposite to Haskeui ; it 
is surrounded by gardens and Turkish 
cemeteries, thickly planted with the 
dark cypress. It takes its name 
. from Eyoob, or Job, the standard- 
bearer and companion in arms of the 

• prophet Mohammed, who was killed 
at the first siege of Constantinople 
by the Arabs, a.d. 668, and is said 

• to have been buried there. His place 
.of sepulture having being revealed 
; to Mohammed II. by a vision, a mau- 
soleum and mosque were erected by 
him on the spot. 

In the Mo8<pu of Eyoob the 


7k HASKEtJI. EYOOB, . Sect* L 

OsfnanH Sultans Arc installed by 
girding on them the sword of Osman, 
the founder of the monarchy, by the 
hand of a Mevlevi dervish from 
Konia. The mosque is elegantly 
constructed of white marble, and no 
Christian is allowed to reside in the 
suburb, or enter the mosque — a rule 
that was often infringed by the Eng- 
lish and French officers during the 
Crimean war. As a place of sepulture, 
Eyoob is held in high veneration, and 
its cemeteries, mausoleums, &c., are 
the most remarkable of any near the 
capital for their beauty of decoration 
and rich tombs, many of which ane 
fantastically sculptured and charged 
with coloured or gilded devices ; some 
are encircled with gilded gratings, 
and all are vivified with flowers and 
flowering shrubs. Among the tur- 
behs or tomb-houses are those of 
Valideh Gulnar Sultan, mother of 
Selim III., and her two daughters, 
all three biers being enclosed within 
rich mother-of-pearl railings ; to this 
mausoleum is attached a college for 
students, schools for children, and a 
kitchen for the poor. Here are 
tombs of two children of Sultan 
Abdul Mejid, a sou and a daughter, 
the bier of the former decorated with 
a fez and golden tassel ; and of the 
two children of Adil6 Sultan, sister 
of Sultan Abdul Aziz : they were 
murdered when intents, in accordance 
with the cruel eustom which, to this 
day, thus prevents the existence of 
lateral lines of aspirants to the 
throne. Their biers are covered 
with richly embroidered velvet and 
shawls, and beneath the fez are their 
respective epitaphs ; one is as follows : 
‘A flower that had scarcely bloomed 
was prematurely torn from its stem. 
It has been removed to those bowers 
where roses never languish. Its 
parents* tears will supply refreshing 
moisture. Say a fateha for its 
beatitude, 1269 ’ (1843). It may be 
added that the heart-broken mother 
survived her last child but a few 
weeks. 

From the hill above Eyoob may 
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be obtained one of the finest views Oriental in their construction 
jof the Golden Horn. those of the suburbs. 

The Turks bury at Skutari, in On Tuesday, Sept" 5, 1865, a fire 
Asia* because, as they say, they broke out in the quarter near Demir 
believe they will be expelled from Kapou, which destroyed nearly one- 
JSurope. Eyoob, the European shores fifth of Stamboul before its ravages 
of the Bosphorus and Gallipoli, form were arrested. This terrible con- 
exceptions which do not disprove the flagration— fanned by a strong NE. 
statement. A fez manufactory (once wind— spread from the Golden Horn 
the palace of Shah Sultan, mother of across the peninsula to the Sea of 
Selim III.) was established at Eyoob Marmora, destroying nearly 8,000 
by Sultan Abdul Mejid, and the red houses, 20 mosques, 2 Armenian 'and 
cape for the army are made there. Greek churches, a large number of 
But they are also imported from baths, khans, and public buildings. 
Tunis and France. The total property destroyed is esti- 

mated to have exceeded several 
million pounds in value. Instead of 
the former Wooden edifices, the 
Government has determined that 
either stone or brick buildings are 
alone to be constructed. Good streets 
have been formed in some parts of 
§ 8. STAMBOUL, ob Constan- the devastated area, and the process 
tinoflb Proper. of reconstruction is proceeding slowly. 

It is not safe for European tra- 
Stambotjl, or Istambol (from the vellers to pass through the streets of 
Greek c is r^v not only oc- Stamboul during the night, but in 

curies the triangular promontory daylight they are as safe as in the 
which alone formed the imperial city streets of London. It is usual, how- 
of Constantine, but extends beyond ever, to visit Stamboul at night during 
it. Its N. boundary is the Golden Ramadan, and the streets are then 
Horn ; the S. shore is washed by the most interesting. 

Sea of Marmora. A triple line of walls 
extends across the land on the W. 
side from sea to sea, and its E. point 
forms the entrance to the Bosphorus. 

Within the circuit of the walls of 
Stamboul are comprised the chief 

objects of interest — nearly all the a -r, w 

royal mosques, all the turbehs or • Excursion E0XTNI) lliH Walls. 
tomb-houses of the royal race, the The best way to visit the walls 
baths, khans, principal bazaars, and and 28 gates is to go by kaik or rail 
the public offices of Government, to the Seven Towers, and send thither 
Separate quarters are no longer the horses, or, if there are ladies, a 
allotted to Hie Armenians, the Greeks, carriage, and so return to Pera by 
and the Jews. the foot of the walls ; and if there is 

In the Fanary or Greek quarter, time, by the Sweet Waters of Europe, 
the Greek patriarch and some prin- The visitors stop at Balukli to see 
cipal families reside. From this the miraculous fish. It is a good 
place is taken the name of Fanariotes, plan to go to Balukli outside the 
or Greeks employed in the Turkish walls and return by the inside. Or 
administration and principalities. Al- the whole trip may be made on horse- 
most all the private houses stand back or in a carriage, in 4 hrs., going 
within an area, and they are more from Pera over the heights of Haskeui 
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(magnificent view of the harbour) to 
the Sweet Waters, Eyoob, along the 
triple wall by Balukli, to the Seven 
Towers, and thence through the city 
by Samatia to the Old Bridge, Galata, 
and Pera. 

The whole city is enclosed by 
walls, once formidable for their 
strength, but left unrepaired, and 
ruinous at nearly every point, espe- 
cially the water side. They were 
founded by Constantine the Great, 
and rebuilt in great part by Theo- 
dosius and his successors, and are 
composed of alternate courses of 
brick and stone. They extend along 
both shores, close to the sea, and in 
some parts the foundations, which 
are very solid, are under water. The 
length of wall on the side of the 
Propontis, from the Seraglio point to 
the Seven Towers, is computed to be 
between 5 and 6 m., that on the side 
of the harbour 3 m., and that from 
the Seven Towers to the G-olden 
Horn 4 m. 

The line of defence, which extends 
from the Seven Towers on the Sea of 
Marmora to the shore of the Golden 
Horn, presents such a scene as is not 
surpassed elsewhere in the world 
for beauty and desolation. It affords 
a good example of castellated and 
mediaeval architecture. The road 
runs along the edge of the moat, 
which bounded the outer wall, within 
which were two others of far greater 
strength and magnitude, both having 
at very short distances towers of all 
shapes and dimensions, polyangular, 
square, and circular, forming in fact 
three lines of fortification. ‘ These,’ 
says Gautier, ‘ are the walls of Con- 
stantine, at least what has been 
left of them after time, sieges, and 
earthquakes have done their worst. 
In their masses of brick and stone, 
streaked everywhere with courses of 
red Roman brick, are still visible the 
breaches made by catapults and bat- 
tering rams.’ The towers, rent in 
many places from top to bottom, or 
altogether fallen into the moat, are 
overgrown with trees and shrubs, and 


the tendrils of parasitical plants help 
to sustain the stonework, which 
would otherwise have fallen. 

This triple wall and double row 
of towers — so picturesque, so inter- 
esting as an historic monument and 
unique example of mediaeval fortifi- 
cation — was doomed to destruction 
by Sultan Abdul Aziz, who made 
over the walls as a gift to his mother, 
for the sake of the paltry sum to be 
obtained by their demolition and sale 
for building materials. This Vandal 
act was actually commenced, when 
the British Minister interfered, and 
by his influence arrested the destruc- 
tion, 1869. 

We shall begin from the point of 
the Seraglio, and follow the walls 
along the port, along the land side, 
and then along the Sea of Marmora. 


Gates on the side of the Harbour . 

Yali Keushk Kapousi, the Gate of 
the Summer Kiosk, is the first on the 
side of the Golden Horn, and it opens 
into the Seraglio. Great improve- 
ments are being made here, so that 
it may soon be changed or shut up. 

Bagcheh Kapousi, that is, the 
garden gate , is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Tophane to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the walls, is 
a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
called the keushk of the Chaoush-bashi, 
i.e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it was here that this func- 
tionary formerly received on days of 
audience the foreign ambassadors, 
ministers, and charges d affaires, and 
thence accompanied them through the 
Divan Street to the high gate of the 
grand vizier, or to the imperial gate 
of the Seraglio, riding on the left 
hand of the minister, or before the 
chargk <£ affaires. The wall near 

Bagcheh Kapousi was demolished in 
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May 1866, after the fire, and the 
carriage road continued from the 
Golden Horn to the Porte. 

Chifoot Kapousi, the Jews’ gate, 
also Valideh Kapousi, i.e. the gate 
of the Valideh Sultan (i.e. Queen- 
mother), receives its first name from 
the Jews settled in the neighbour- 
hood, and the second from the great 
mosque of the Valideh in its vicinity. 
It was formerly called the arsenal 
gate, from the arsenal of the city, 
which was erected in the bight of the 
winding shore. 

Balukbazar Kapousi, the gate of 
the fish-market, which stands exactly 
opposite the fish-market gate on 
the other side of the harbour, at 
Galata. In consequence of this being 
the narrowest part of the harbour, 
it is a frequented landing-place for 
visitors to the market. 

Zindoon Kapousi, i.e. the dungeon- 
gate, called by the Greeks also the 
Ship Gate, and now generally Yemish 
Kapousi from the neighbouring fruit 
market, the gate of the fruit harbour. 

Odo&n Kapousi, i.e. the wood gate, 
leading to the great bazaar for wood 
and timber. 

Jubali Kapousi, or the gate of the 
glaziers. 

Ayazma Kapousi, i.e. the gate of 
the sacred relic, so called from the 
church of St. Theodosia, which for- 
merly stood opposite to it, on the 
other side of the harbour. 

Yeni Kapou, the new gate ; Petri 
Kapousi, i.e. the gate of Peter ; and 
Fener Kapousi, i.e. the gate of the 
light-house. 

Balat Kapousi, i.e. the palace gate, 
formerly fio uriXuefi, i.e. the royal or 
imperial gate, probably so called 
from the neighbouring palace of the 
Blachemae. Near here is the Jewish 
quarter. 

Haivan Serai Kapousi, i.e. the gate 
of the menagerie, so called from the 
neighbouring amphitheatre, where 
the combats of wild beasts used to 
take place. It is likewise now called 
Amari Kapousi, and from the adjoin- 
ing suburb Eyoob Ansari . At the last 


siege of Constantinople, the Venetians 
and Greeks, who defended the city 
against the besieging Osmanlis and 
the Genoese, were stationed on the 
wall between this gate and the last- 
mentioned one. Davala commanded 
here, and the Grand Duke Notaris at 
the lower gate of the present Fanar. 


Gates on the Land Side, 

On the land side there were for- 
merly no less than 7 gates between 
the extreme point on the Golden 
Horn and the gate of Charsias, none 
of which now exist, though from the 
outside of the walls 2 of them can be 
seen walled up. In this corner of 
the city were the imperial palaces of 
the Blachemce and Hebdomon, where 
the Greek emperors resided in the 
decline of the empire. 

The first gate which now opens on 
the land side is Egri Kapou, i.e. the 
crooked gate. It was formerly called 
the Charsian, from Charsias, the 
overseer of the builders who worked 
here. This gate is also called the 
Bulgarian gate, and was guarded 
formerly by Germans. Arno Gil- 
pracht admitted through it Alexius 
Comnenus,,who immediately seized 
upon the throne. Through this gate 
Justinian the Great made his tri- 
umphal entry into the city, and here 
he was met by the prefect of the 
town and the whole senate. He pro- 
ceeded hence to the ch. of the Holy 
Apostles, upon whose site the mosque 
of Mohammed II. is built. 

Near Egri Kapou are the Tower 
of Izak Angelas, in the city wall, 
dating 1188, and the Tower of 
Theophilus, of about 840 a.d. These 
towers now form part of the wall of 
Heraclius, which was added about 
640, to enclose the palace of the 
Blachemce , which stood outside the 
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original wall of Theodosius [ + 450]. 
The prisons of Anema, extensive 
dungeons under this palace, were 
discovered by the learned Dr. Paspati, 
and are extremely curious. 

Edrene Kapousi, the gate of Adri- 
anople, is mentioned in history under 
the name of ‘ Polyandrii.’ In the 
fifth year of the reign of the emperor 
Heraclius (a.d. 625), when Constan- 
tinople was besieged by the Avars, 
the thickest of the fight was in front 
of this gate. At that time the ch. 
of the Holy Chest, where the garment 
of the Holy Virgin was preserved, 
was enclosed within the walls of the 
town. A beautiful Roman structure 
adjoining, but within the walls, and 
called the Palace of Belisarius, is near 
this spot. 

Between this gate and the next, 
Top Kapouci , flows the little stream 
Lycus, which was turned by Constan- 
tine round the ch. of the Holy 
Apostles, whose foundations were 
often endangered by its overflowings. 
Apollonius of Tyane erected a white 
marble wolf on the place of execu- 
tion, Amastrianon, as a talisman 

r inst it, the name of the river and 
the animal being the same in 
Greek. Between these gates the 
walls and towers, which from the 
Seven Towers to this spot had pre- 
served their form, though rent and 
shivered by catapults and other 
engines, become one mass of ruin, and 
it was here (at the wooden gate 
Xyloporta) that the Osmanlis gained 
an entrance at the siege of 1453. 
Fifty Janissaries first forced their 
way through the breach. The em- 
peror, who to the last performed the 
duties of general and soldier, fell 
under a heap of slain. The Turks 
rushed through the breaches, and 
thus, after a siege of 53 days, fell the 
city which had resisted Chosroes, the 
Chagan, and the Caliphs. 

The next gate is Top Kapousi 
(there are two so called), the cannon 
gate, formerly the gate of St. Ro- 
manus, which is the most celebrated 
of all the land gates, as it was here 
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the last of the Palaeologi fell, as just 
stated. 

Between this gate and the preced- 
ing one was formerly the gate Qutnti. 
or rather Quinta, so named because 
it was the fifth from the golden gate. 

Mevlanek Yeni Kapousi, i.e. the 
new gate of Mevlaneh, formerly the 
Melandi. 

Silivri Kapousi , formerly Porta 
Rhegii, because from hence proceeds 
the road to Selymbria by Rhegium. 
This road, which was formerly flooded 
by torrents, was paved by Justinian 
the Great, with the stones which re- 
main to this day, though in very bad 
preservation. 

Yedi Kouleh Kapousi , the gate of 
the 7 towers. 

The golden gate, Aurea, was the 
last in number though the first in 
rank, as it was through this gate 
the emperors made their triumphal 
entry into the town after the time of 
Theodosius the Younger, who built 
it as the triumphal gate of the city. 
It is now walled up. 


Gates on the Sea Side, 

Next to the Seven Towers, on the 
water side, is NaHiKapou , the pome- 
granate gate. Samatia Kapousi , or 
the sand-bank gate, stands in the 
bend of the shore. This gate was 
either the same as that of St. Emilian, 
or it must have been close to it. In 
a.d. 1748 a great fire broke out here, 
which destroyed numbers of Greek 
houses, which are very numerous in 
this quarter ; there was also a fire in 
1865. 

The next gate is Daudpasha Ka- 
pousi, or Vtanga Kapousi , which has 
also been rendered remarkable by a 
great fire in the year 1755, which 
broke out at the harbour gate Ohu- 
bali, and stopped here. 

Yeni Kapou , the new gate, is near 
the preceding one, and leads to the 
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Armenian quarter, where is the 
principal Armenian church, and the 
residence of the Patriarch. 

Koum Kapou , sand gate, was for- 
merly called the iron gate. 

Chatladi Kapousi , the butcher’s 
gate, near which is the slaughter- 
house. -Here are to be seen the bas- 
relief of a pair of lions and the pillars 
of the gate of a palace built into the 
walls. They probably belonged either 
to the one built by Theodosius, called 
Bekoleon, or to that built afterwards 
by Leo Marcellus. 

AJchur Kapousi, the stable gate, so 
called from the neighbouring im- 
perial stables. Here the city walls 
meet those of the Seraglio ; we do not 
reckon the three gates of the Seraglio, 
‘ the garden/ * the cannon/ and 1 the 
dungeon gate/ on the sea side, or the 
small iron door, among those in the 
eity walls, because they all lead into 
the Seraglio instead of into the city. 


$ 10. Thb Sbbaglio. 

The Palace qf the Osmanli Sultans, 
the Serai Boomoo. 

After 15 centuries of Royal occu- 
pation, this palace has, since Sultan 
Mahmood, ceased to be the residence 
of the Ottoman emperors, who visit 
it only on certain state occasions. It 
has consequently lost its former pomp 
and interest; its courts appear neglec- 
ted,and its aspect has become desolate. 

On August 12, 1863, the greater 
portion of the palace was destroyed 
by fire. All the apartments, occu- 
pied at the time by the harem of 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, were com- 
pletely gutted, and property to a 
large amount lost. The part of the 
Seraglio which escaped was fortu- 
nately the most interesting, being 
that where the great ceremonials of 
the empire take place, in the enclosure 
termed the Old Sjbraglio. 


The enclosures of this far-famed 
palace occupy that part of the site of 
Byzantium on the extreme point of 
the promontory which stretches to- 
wards the continent of Asia, and 
forms the entrance to the Bosphorus. 
The situation is lovely. The Seraglio 
(originally the work of Mohammed 
II., but much enlarged by his suc- 
cessors ) is nearly 3 m. in circuit. Tho 
apartments are on the top of the hill, 
and the gardens below, stretching to 
the sea. The Seraglio is surrounded 
' on the sea side by a wall which forms 
! a continuation of the city wall ; while 
it is separated from the city by 
another wall. The walls and their 
flanking towers are now falling to 
ruin, but are picturesque in their 
decay. 

The buildings of the Seraglio have 
been erected at different times, and 
according to the capriciousness of the 
princes and sultanas : thus this famed 
palace is but an assemblage of houses 
clustering together without order or 
architectural effect. 

The principal entrance is a huge 
pavilion, with 8 openings over the 
gate, or porte. This Sublime Porte, 
called Babi Humaioom (Imperial 
Gate), has a high semicircular arch, 
with an Arabic inscription beneath, 
and 2 niches, one oneach side, in the 
wall. It looks rather like a guard* 
house than the entrance to a palace 
of one of the greatest princes of the 
world; and yet it was Mohammed 
IL who built it. Fifty kapyis , or 
porters, formerly kept this gate. It 
admits to the Outer Court, a large 
rectangular area, on the left of which 
is the court leading to the Imperial 
Mint. This gate has very recently 
been in part destroyed by fire. 

Another large gateway called Orta 
Kapousi, the Middle Gate, leads into 
a second court, 300 paces long, and 
much finer than the outer. Admis- 
sion to it can only be obtained by a 
special order from the Government, 
and since the death of Abdul Aziz it 
has been closed to the public (1878). 

, The offices and kitchens are on 
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the right, embellished 'with domes, The quays outside the Seraglio 
but 'without chimneys ; they kindle a are armed with artillery, some with- 
fire in the middle, and the smoke out carriages; most of the cannon 
goes out through the holes made are planted level with the water ; the 
in the domes. The first of these largest piece is that which, they say, 
kitchens was for the Sultan, the second forced Babylon to surrender to Sultan 
for the chief sultanas, the third for Murad, and, by way of distinction, 
the other sultanas, the fourth for the it has an apartment to itself. 
kapou aghassi, or commandant of the The best time to see the Seraglio 
gates ; in the fifth they dressed the is at the Bairam and Kurban Bairam, 
meat for the ministers of the divan ; when it loses its deserted appearance, 
the sixth belonged to the Sultan’s and resumes something of the gran- 
pages, called the ichoglans ; the deur, bustle, and state which it dis- 
seventh to the officers of the Seraglio ; played under the ancient Sultans, 
the eighth was for the women and On those two occasions the Sultan 
maid-servants ; the ninth for all such goes in procession at daylight from 
as were obliged to attend the court the Seraglio to some mosque, sur- 
of the divan on days of session, rounded by all the great functionaries 
Formerly, besides 40,000 oxen yearly of the empire on horseback, and he 
consumed there, the purveyors had to receives their obeisance at the third 
furnish daily 200 sheep, 100 lambs or gate of the Seraglio. Places are 
goats according to the season, 10 reserved for foreign legations, and 
calves, 200 hens, 200 pairs of pullets, the traveller would do well to get a 
100 pairs of pigeons, and 60 green ticket from his embassy. Ladies are 
geese. admitted. 

Round the court runs a low Admission to the Seraglio is ob- 
gallery covered with lead, and sup- tained by the Firman for the Seraglio 
ported by columns of marble. No and mosques, but the gardens and 
one but the Sultan enters this court public offices of the outer court may 
on horseback ; therefore the stable be entered at all times, 
has not room for above 30 horses. The following are the principal 
Above it is kept the harness, than objects worthy of examination within 
which nothing can be richer in jewels the walls of the Seraglio, 
and embroidery. This harness is The Armoury . — Once the Church 
used at the Bairams. The great of St, Irene : here are preserved the 
stable, wherein there were once swords of the conqueror Mohammed 
about 1,000 horses for the officers of II. and of Skenderbeg ; an armlet 
the Sultan, is towards the sea, upon of Tamerlane, and the keys of nu- 
the Bosphorus. The hall where the merous conquered cities. Here is 
divan is held, that is, the justice-hall, also a large quantity of chain mail 
is on the left at the farther end of and some fine Circassian helmets, 
this court : on the right is a door There are 2 effigies in suits of chain 
(Babi Saadet, Gate of Felicity) lead- mail, one with a remarkably fine head 
ing to the interior of the Seraglio ; piece ; numerous flags, red and green, 
none used to pass through but such are suspended aloft, and two of them, 
as were sent for. The hall of the called the flags of Ali, bear on a red 
divan is large, but low, covered with field three double-bladed swords with 
lead, wainscoted and gilt after the other ensigns. Here also is shown 
Moorish manner. Here the grand one of the heads of the brass serpent 
vizier, assisted by his councillors, in the At-meidan. 
used formerly to determine all causes, The whole interior of the church 
civil and criminal, without appeal ; is tastefully fitted up as an armoury, 
and the ambassadors were here enter- and is filled (1877) with rifles and 
tamed on the day of their audience, sword bayonets of the latest and most 
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approved patterns. Observe on the 
roof and walls of the chancel traces 
of the paintings and mosaics which 
once adorned the chnrch. 

Repository of Antiquities . — This 
museum adjoins the Armoury, and 
here are preserved some porphyry 
tombs and other Greco-Roman me- 
morials which have been found in 
and about Constantinople, viz. lamps, 
vases, a beautiful golden helmet, 
statues, and stone tablets with inscrip- 
tions. There is a piece of the frieze 
of the mausoleum from Boudroom. 
In another division are to be seen 
the ancient bell of St. Sophia, the 
kettles and kettle-drums of the Ja- 
nissaries, a curious Persian metal bow, 
ancient maces, halberds, and other 
weapons of all descriptions. 

The Mint . — The Turkish coinage, 
formerly very bad, is now conducted 
on the English system, and equal to 
that of any nation in the world. 
Their 500 piastre piece is a beautiful 
gold coin, and its subdivisions of 50, 
100, and 250 piastres are equally so. 

The above are in the outer courts 
of the Seraglio. In the Inner Court 
is — 

The Treasury , situated in the 
court called Dar-es-Saadet (Abode of 
Pelicity). Here is collected together 
a vast store of treasure, principally in 
precious stones. One of the first 
objects, that engage the attention is 
a large carpet entirely embroidered 
with pearls, from the smallest seed 
pearl to very many as large as spar- 
rows* eggs ; next there are splendidly 
embroidered cushion coverings, inlaid 
armour, jewelled helmets and horse 
furniture, swords, and aigrettes ; on 
one sword-hilt alone are 15 diamonds, 
each the size of the top of a man’s 
thumb. In other cases are jewelled 
Bword-belts, agate cups, beads of 
every description, coral and amber, 
and an imperial cradle richly covered 
with precious stones. Upstairs the 
visitor is shown rich chairs of state, 
vases, and clocks, and the most costly 
article in the Treasury — a toilette 
table with looking-glass back, the 


table being of lapis lazuli and other 
costly material, richly inlaid with 
precious stones ; the pillars that sup- 
port the glass are set with diamonds ; 
the stem and claws of the table 
are diamonds, emeralds, rubies, car- 
buncles, &c., with numerous pendant 
diamonds of large Bize, and along the 
edge of the table hangs an elegant 
deep fringe also of diamonds. Here 
is preserved the sacred banner of 
Mohammed, the Sanjak Shireff, but 
it is not shown. 

The Treasury, with all its inter- 
esting and valuable contents, was seen 
by the writer in 1874, but in the 
summer of 1877 it was shut, and no 
one seemed to know whether the 
jewels and other precious articles 
were still in it. 

In this court likewise is the 
Kafess , or Cage , a room accessible 
only by a high window, where the 
imperial children were imprisoned, 
from fear of their aspiring to the 
throne ; the Sultans Abdul Aziz, 
Murad, and Abdul Hamid were here 
incarcerated. 

The principal apartments worthy 
of note are the Kiosk of Murad, or 
of Bagdad, built in imitation of one 
in that city; the interior is octa- 
gonal, in part lined with Persian 
porcelain, with a dome delicately 
painted in red arabesque, and other 
portions of the ceiling in gold mosaics ; 
in this kiosk is the private library of 
the Sultan, containing but few books, 
but all in good order and each en- 
closed in a case. It contains 17 codices 
brought from the library of King 
Mat. Corvinus at Buda. The inlaid 
door of bronze and mother of pearl, 
which conducts to the larger library, 
is a wonder of art. 
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S 11. Imperial Mosqubs. 1 

These can all be reached in a 
carriage. 

1. Aya Sofia, Santa Sophia. 2 

This was the cathedral of old 
Constantinople, dedicated to Eter- 
nal Wisdom (2o$la), i.e, to the 
Second Divine Person. The history 
of this illustrious monument of the 
new Greek architecture from its first 
construction down to the present time 
is sufficiently singular to deserve a 
circumstantial notice. 

In the twentieth year of the reign 
of Constantine, a.d. 326, the same 
year in which the Council of Nice 
was opened, and the foundations of 
the new city walls and palaces of 
Constantinople were laid, arose also 
the Temple of Divine Wisdom, which 
was enlarged 13 years afterwards by 
the emperor’s son, Constantins. In 
the reign of Arcadius, a.d. 404, the 
ch. was burnt down, having been set 
fire to by the party of St. John 
Chrysostom in the tumult excited by 
their being sent into exile. Theo- 
dosius II. rebuilt it in the year 
416. In the fifth year of the reign 
of Justinian (January 632) it was 
burnt a second time in the celebrated 
revolt of the parties of the Hippo- 
drome, and again reconstructed by 
Justinian from the very foundations, 
with greater splendour and a much 
more ample circumference (a.d. 638). 

20 years afterwards, the E. half 
of the dome fell in, and overthrew the 
holy table, the tabernacle, and the 
elevated terrace, but Justinian re- 
stored it with still greater splendour; 
and on Christmas eve of the year 668 
its restoration was celebrated. 

The architects employed by Jus- 
tinian were Anthemius of Tralles 
or Aidin, and hidorus of Miletus. 
The cost of the building weighed 
heavily on the people and all classes 
of the public functionaries ; the sala- 

* It is necessary to take off your shoes 
before, entering a mosque. 

" From Yon Hammer, chiefly. 
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ries even of the professors were applied 
to the building. The walls and arches 
were constructed of bricks, but the 
magnificence and variety of the 
marble columns surpassed all bounds. 
Every species of marble, granite, and 
porphyry — Phrygian white marble 
with rose-coloured stripes, which 
imitated the blood of Atys, slain at 
Synada; green marble from Laconia; 
blue from Libya ; black Celtie 
marble, with white veins ; Bosphorus 
marble, white with black veins; 
Thessalian, Molossian, Proconessian 
marble; Egyptian starred granite 
and Saitic porphyry — were all em- 
ployed. Amongst these, the largest 
and most beautiful were the 8 por- 
phyry columns which Aurelius had 
taken away from the temple of the 
Sun at Baalbec, and the widow 
Marina had sent to Borne ; the 8 green 
columns erroneously said to be from 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and 
those which were carried off from 
Troas, Cyzicus, Athens, and the 
Cyclades. Thus had many temples 
of the old religion contributed to the 
construction of the Church of Divine 
Wisdom; and the edifice of Sophia 
was supported on the columns of Isis 
and Osiris, on the pillars of the 
Temples of the Sun and Moon at 
Heliopolis and Ephesus, of that of 
Pallas at Athens, of Phoebus at Delos, 
and of Cybele at Cyzicus. The 
sacred cross was planted on the great 
column which previously bore the 
equestrian statue of Justinian. Thq 
cross fell down in the earthquake of 
1371. Nearly 400 years before a 
part of the dome had for a second 
time fallen in and been restored ; so 
that this cupola, so lightly balanced 
in the air, was not the result of one 
effort, but is composed partly of the 
original structure of Justinian, partly 
of that restored by him, and partly 
of the latter, renovated under Basilius 
and Constantine. Sultan Mohammed, 
the conqueror, built the 2 buttresses 
which support the SE. side, and a 
minaret ; Sultan Selim IL built the 
second adjoining, but somewhat lower 
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minaret; and Sultan Murad III. 
built the other 2 minarets on the op- 
posite side towards the NE. 

The Church of St. Sophia became, 
after its restoration under Justinian, 
the theatre of the greatest and most 
solemn transactions of state, of the 
nuptials and public church ceremonies 
of the emperor. Tradition and his- 
tory united in pronouncing this place 
of worship, from the moment of its 
construction to that in which it was 
converted into a mosque, to be the 
most remarkable temple of the whole 
empire. The building has been de- 
scribed in detail by Paul Silentiarius 
in a special work ; and he has also 
given the superstitious legends con- 
nected with its erection. A hundred 
architects superintended it, under 
each of whom were placed a hundred 
masons ; 5,000 of the latter worked 
on the right side and 5,000 on the left 
side, according to the plan laid down 
by an angel who appeared to the 
emperor in a dream. The angel 
appeared a second time, as a eunuch, 
in a brilliant white dress, on a 
Saturday, to a boy who was guarding 
the tools of the masons, and ordered 
him to bring the workmen immedi- 
ately in order to hasten the building. 
As the boy refused, the gleaming 
eunuch swore by the Wisdom, i.e. by 
the Word of GoJ, that he would not 
depart until the boy returned, and 
that he in the meantime would watch 
over the building. When the boy 
was led before the emperor, and could 
not find the eunuch who had appeared 
to him, the emperor perceived that 
it had been an angel, and, in order 
that he might for ever keep his word 
bs guardian of the temple, he sent 
away the boy laden with presents to 
pass the rest of his life in the 
Cyclades, and resolved, according to 
the word of the angel, to dedicate 
the church to the Word of God , the 
Divine Wisdom . When the building 
was finished as far as the cupola, but 
when there was not sufficient money 
to complete it, the angel appeared a 
third time in the same form, and, 


leading the mules of the treasury 
into a subterranean vault, laded them 
with 80 cwt. of gold, which they 
brought to the emperor, who imme- 
diately recognised the wonderful 
hand of the angel in this unexpected 
supply. Thus did an angel give the 
plan, the name, and the funds for the 
construction of this wonder of the 
middle ages. The emperor advanced 
the work by his presence, visiting 
the workmen instead of taking his 
customary siesta, and hastening the 
progress of the building by extraor- 
dinary presents. During these visits 
he was dressed in eoarse linen, his 
head bound with a cloth, and a stick 
in his hand. 

When the apse, on the E. side of 
the ch. where the altar was to be 
placed, came to be finished, and a 
difference of opinion had arisen 
between the emperor and the archi- 
tect, whether the light should fall 
through one or two open arched 
windows, the angel again appeared to 
the emperor, but clad in imperial 
purple, with red shoes, and instructed 
him that the light should fall upon the 
altar through 3 windows, in honour 
of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The altar was to be 
more costly than gold, and conse- 
quently it was composed of every 
species of precious materials bedded 
together with gold and silver, en- 
crusted with pearls and jewels, and 
its cavity, which was called the sea, 
was set with the most costly stones. 
Above the altar rose, in the form of a 
tower, the tabernacle (ciborium), on 
which rested a golden cupola, orna- 
mented with golden lilies, between 
which was a golden cross weighing 75 
pounds, adorned with precious stones. 
The 7 seats of the priests, together 
with the throne of the Patriarch, 
which surrounded the altar in a semi- 
circle from behind, were of silver gilt. 
The altar (&rjfia) was hidden from 
the eyes of the people by a wooden 
wall ; and this wall, through which 
3 doors covered with a veil led to the 
sanctuary, was ornamented with 
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gilded pictures of saints, and 12 
golden columns. 

The doors were of ivory, amber, 
and cedar ; the principal door silver 
gilt, and 3 of them veneered with 
planks, said to be taken from Noah’s 
ark ! The form of the holy font in the 
ch. was that of the celebrated Sama- 
ritan fountain*; and the 4 trumpets, 
which were blown above it by angels, 
were said to be the same at whose 
blast the walls of Jericho had been 
overthrown. 

The bringing together and prepa- 
ration of the building materials oc- 
cupied 7£ years ; the building lasted 
8£ years, and the finishing of the 
whole, therefore, took up 16 years. 
When it was finished, and furnished 
with all the sacred vessels, the em- 
peror, on Christmas-eve in the year 
548, drove from the palace above the 
Augusteonto the ch. Accompanied 
by the patriarch Eutychius, he 
entered the ch. and ran along from 
the entrance to the pulpit, where, 
with outstretched arms, he cried, 
‘ God be praised, who hath esteemed 
me worthy to complete such a work. 
Solomon ! I have surpassed thee ! ’ On 
the following morning, Christmas- 
day, the ch. was for the first time 
opened, and the sacrifices and thanks- 
givings continued 14 days, until the 
Epiphany. 

The Aya Sofia Jamissi, or Mosque 
of Santa Sophia (see the accompany- 
ing plan), is in plan nearly a square 
(without the vestibules), measuring 
235 ft. from N. to S. by 250 E. to W. 
At the E. end is the apse, in which 
stood the altar. The exterior is 
plain and unattractive. The entrance 
is on the W, side. Immediately to 
the rt. of the principal entrance rises 
the ancient belfry, which appears, 
however, in its modest elevation, ex- 
ceedingly humble by the side of the 
minarets since built at the 4 comers 
of the ch. Close to this belfry, on 
the rt., flows the water of the great 
cistern, which lies underneath the 
building. Besides this, there are 3 
other fountains ; one in the centre of 


the forecourt ; another immediately 
outside the wall of the forecourt, in 
the street which leads from the prin- 
cipal street to the side gate; and 
another on the outer side of the SE. 
minaret. The eastern side of the 
forecourt forms the first vestibule of 
the ch., whither 3 gates lead from 
the forecourt, 2 large ones at the 
two comers, and a small one close to 
the ancient belfry. The first vestibule 
was called, in ancient times, Narthex , 
and was appropriated to those who 
had fallen under penance, and to the 
catechumens, who were obliged to 
wait here until they were received by 
baptism into the bosom of the Church. 
This aisle is, therefore, extremely 
simple — destitute of any of the archi- 
tectural ornaments which adorn the 
interior. 

The second or inner narthex, 
longer, broader, and more ornamented 
than the first, has 16 gates of bronze, 
adorned with crosses, which the 
Turks have mutilated. The space 
between them is covered with marble ; 
and above them are still to be seen 
remains of mosaic pictures. The 2 
side gates of the inner narthex lead, 
each of them, to a vestibule, and 
through this to the entrance of the 
gently sloping ascent of the gallery 
for females, which, running round 3 
sides of the ch., occupies the whole 
breadth of the inner vestibule. It is 
60 paces wide, and has 8 ascents (4 
on each side). Two of these are 
approachable on either side from the 
exterior, because they were destined 
for the women, who came into the 
ch. from the outside. Two are only 
steps, which are accessible from the 
interior of the ch., and served for the 
use of the priests and deacons. 

After having descended, as Euro- 
peans generally do, 12 steps from the 
side door of the N. front, and then 
mounted the gently rising ascent to 
the gallery, one sees at a glance the 
grandeur of the edifice, together with 
the wonderful dome, balanced, as it 
were, in the air ; to which are at- 
tached 2 small half-domes, one on the 
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Street leading to the Babi Humayoun, Sublime Porte, and Old Seraglio, and westward to 
the At-meldan and the Mosque of Ahmed. 


PLAN OP THE MOSQUE OP ST. SOPHIA. 

▲ Officers* court. n The Mihrab, where the Koran is kept. 

b Aldash house. I The four minarets, 

o Ancient belfry. kC iron inference of the dome. 

d and E 1st and 2nd porch, or narthex. l The outer doors. 

v Formerly the Emperor’s and Patriarch’s M The side galleries. 

seats. N Front gallery. 

G Formerly the altar. 


E. and another on the W. to those 
are again joined, on either side, 3 
small cupolas; so that the roof, 
rising by degrees, consists of 9 cupo- 
las, of which the great dome forms the 
highest summit. Eergusson (‘Archi- 
tecture,’ vol. ii.) doubts whether ‘any 
Christian church exists, of any age, 
whose interior is so beautiful as this 
marvellous creation of Byzantine art.’ 
The boldness of the scale, the beauty 
of its proportions, redound to the 
skill of its architect. It consists of 
a central dome 107 ft. diameter and 
46 ft. rise, elevated 180 ft. above the 
ground, with semi-domes E. and W. 


of equal diameter. The grand dome 
is carried on 4 arches : those running 
N. and S. are nearly 100 ft. span and 
120 ft. high, resting on 4 massive 
piers strongly supported by abut- 
ments. The side arches (E. and W.) 
are filled with a screen of pillars sup- 
porting the women’s gallery. 

Observe the details of arches, ca- 
pitals, pillars, all inlaid with marble 
mosaics of most elegant pattern. 

The seat of the Empress, separ- 
ated by a marble screen, is marked by 
the imperial eagle. 

Near the 4 great piers which sup- 
port the dome are 4 columns, 2 
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towards the E. and 2 towards the 


W., which, placed in a half-circle 
with the piers, support the 3 semi- 
circular cupolas on either side. In 
the 4 intervening spaces of the piers 
and columns stand, 2 and 2, porphyry 
pillars with capitals and pedestals of 
beautiful white marble. These are 
the 8 porphyry columns from the 
Roman Temple of the Sun, of Aure- 
lian, which the Roman patrician, 
Marina, received as her dowry, and 
made over to Justinian. On the N. 
and S. sides between the great piers, 
on either hand, 4 pillars of green 
granite support the women’s gallery. 
These were brought by the Praetor 
Constantine from Ephesus, said to 
be from the Temple of Diana ; and 
they are much larger and more beau- 
tiful than any of the other columns. 
The other 24 columns, of Egyptian 
granite, which support the weight 
of the galleries on both sides, are 
arranged 4 and 4 in the 6 four- 
cornered divisions which are formed 
by the piers and ascents to the 
choir on the N. and S. sides of the 
ch. 

Finally, there are 4 middle-sized 
and 3 small columns above the doors, 
so that the whole number of columns 
is 107 — the mystic number assigned 
for the support of the House of yis- 
dom. The 67 columns above are all 
of granite or many-coloured marble, 
fluted, but surmounted with fantastic 
capitals. 

Of the 4 great arches which rest 
on the 4 piers, those only on the N. 
and S. sides are closed by a wall 
through the columns of the lower 
gallery and through the windows of 
the upper one. But through the 
arches of the W. and E. sides the 
view extends uninterruptedly from 
the gate of the entrance as far as 
the apse of the altar. In the 4 
corners of the great dome vault 4 
seraphim are introduced in mosaic, 
and on the 4 vaulted arches there 
are still to be recognised the sketches 
of Madonnas and pictures of saints. 
Several of them also adorned the 


walls, but they are now replaced by 
inscriptions — truly gigantic speci- 
mens of Turkish caligraphy. The 
names of the 4 companions of the 
Prophet, Abu-bekr, Omar, Osman, 
and Ali, figure as the supporters of 
the 4 six-winged seraphim which the 
Moslem faith acknowledges under the 
names of the 4 archangels, Gabriel, 
Michael, Raphael , and lsrafd. In 
the cupola itself is inscribed, in the 
beautiful writing introduced by Ya- 
kut, the well-known Arabian verse 
of the Koran, God is the light of the 
Heavens and the Earth. 

These inscriptions are the work of 
a celebrated caligraphist, Bichak- 
jizadeh Mustafa Chelebi, who lived 
under Murad IV., and executed them 
according to the plan of the writing- 
master, Karahissarli. The length of 
the standing letters, as for example 
of the Elif, is, according to Ewlia, 
10 yards. According to popular 
tradition the 4 figures of the arch- 
angels were ancient talismans, which, 
before the birth of the Prophet, 
spoke in times of great distress, 
and gave notice of extraordinary 
events, but have ever since been 
mute. The verse ‘ God is the light of 
the Heavens and the Earth* on the 
top of the cupola, is illuminated, 
during the nights of the Ramazan, 
by a sea of rays from some thousands 
of lamps, which, suspended in a triple 
circle above each other, trace out 
the vault of the dome. 

The grand cupola is lighted with 
24 windows. The sacristy and the 
place of baptism were erected out- 
side the ch., on the site of a house 
belonging to a widow named Anna, 
the value of which had been esti- 
mated at 86 pounds of gold ; but the 
widow declared to the functionary 
who was sent to her that it would 
be cheap at 50 cwt. Hereupon the 
emperor himself went to her to ne- 
gotiate for its purchase, Affected 
by such mildness and condescension, 
the widow threw herself at his feet, 
and declared that she would take no 
money for her piece of ground, but 
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Requested only that she might be of the mosque. The present pulpit 
buried near the clu, in order to re- was placed by Murad IV. on 4 
eeire her purchase-money in heaven columns. 

at the day of judgment. The em- The same monarch appointed 8 
peror promised to fulfil her wishes, sheikhs as preachers, who were 
and she was buried close to the obliged alternately to read and ex- 
Eierophylacium , where the sacred pound the word of the Koran every 
vessels were kept. day to the faithful. Murad III., his 

The shell-formed apse, in which predecessor, cleaned the whole mosque 
the high altar and the tabernacle and adorned it anew. He ordered 
stood, was the central point of the to be brought from the island of 
large semicircle, around which ran Marmora the two enormous marble 
the 7 steps of the seats of the priests, vases which stand in the lower part 
As this point faces the E., it could of the building, one on either side, 
not be used for the Mihrab , i.e. for between the 2 porphyry columns of 
the prayer niche of the Mussulmans, the Temple of the Sun, and each of 
because the regulations of Islam which holds 1,000 measures of corn, 
command every man to pray with his They are filled with water for the 
face turned towards the Ruble , i.e. refreshment of believers, and remind 
the holy house of the Kaaba at Mecca, one of the fonts in Catholic Churches, 
which at Constantinople is towards On the tops of the minarets glitter 

the SE. Let the reader imagine then crescents (the ancient arms of By- 
the singularity of the spectacle of the zantium, which are to be found on 
congregation, instead of their faces the Byzantine coins) ; the largest is 
being turned towards the ancient on the cupola of St. Sophia. Sultan 
altar, being now turned to the SE., Murad III. is said to have expended 
Le. to the niche of the Mihrab. Op- 50,000 ducats on its gilding alone, 
posite the high altar in the centre This crescent is visible a hundred 
of the ch., where the presbytery ter- miles out at sea, and is seen from the 
minated, stood the pulpit. On the top of the Bithynian Olympus glitter- 
same line, though not in the middle, ing in the sunshine, 
but on the south-eastern pier, stands The pious traditions of the Moe- 
the Minber , i.e. the pulpit of the lems have superadded to the histo- 
Friday prayer, from which the Kiatib rical records of St. Sophia a notice 
reads the solemn prayer for the Sul- of several curiosities which are exhi- 
tan. Here, as in all the mosques bited to the Turks. Amongst others 
first dedicated to Islam through the an excavated block of red marble is 
power of a^ms, the orator still mounts shown as the cradle of our Saviour ; 
the pulpit with a wooden sword, in and not far from it is a basin, in which 
memory of the conquest and found- Jesus is said to have been washed 
ing of Islam, which the Prophet by Mary; both were brought from 
preached and propagated with the Bethlehem. These are but Turkish 
Koran in one hand and with the tales, not even alluded to in Byzan- 
sword in the other. The two flags tine works. There are also to be 
suspended on either side of the pul- seen the sweating column , the cold 
pit denote the victory of Islam over window, and the shining stone , spots 
Judaism and Christianity, of the Ko- visited by Moslem pilgrims as mi- 
ran over the Old and New Testament, raculous. The sweating column is in 
The Minber is to be found only in the the lowest quadrangle, on the left 
great mosques ( Jami ) in which the hand of the entrance to the northern 
Khutbe is held on the Friday, and gate; the damp which it emits is 
differs entirely from the common pul- said to produce miraculous cures, 
pit for preaching, which in general Not far from the gate where the Sul- 
stands, as it does here, in the centre tan enters when he proceeds from the 
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square of the Seraglio to the mosque, 
and in the vicinity of the Mihrab, is 
a window facing the N., where the 
fresh wind ever blows, and where the 
celebrated Sheikh Ak ShemsedcUn , the 
companion of Mohammed II., the 
conqueror, first expounded the Koran. 
From that time this spot became 
sacred to all teachers and scholars. 
The Sheikh Ewlia , the tutor of the 
traveller of that name, here read his 
commentaries on the Koran ; and the 
celebrated traveller, his disciple, in his 
description of Constantinople, extols 
the blessings of the cold window as 
productive of science. The shining 
stone in the upper gallery, in a window 
turned towards the W., is a trans- 
parent stone, a pure Persian marble, 
which, when shone upon by the sun, 
sparkling, reflects the rays. More 
wonderful than this shining stone is 
the illumination of the mosque itself 
in the seven holy nights of Islam, 
especially in the Leilet-al Kadr, i.e. 
the night of the Predestination (the 
24th of the month of Ramazan), in 
which the Koran was sent down 
from Heaven. On this night the Sul- 
tan repairs with his whole court to 
St. Sophia, and, after having there 
attended the night service, he retires, 
amidst a procession bearing innume- 
rable many-coloured lanterns, to the 
Seraglio. During these nights, and at 
the grand festivals of the Bairam, the 
numerous priesthood of the mosque 
are in full movement and in the exer- 
cise of their duties. The Imams, 
Sheikhs, Kiatibs (the Friday preach- 
ers), the Muezzins (those who call to 
prayer), the Dewr Kooran (the read- 
ers of the Koran), the Naatshuran 
(the singers of the hymns), the 
Bewab (the doorkeepers), the turners 
out (Ferash), and the church servants 
(Kasim), perform for the most part, 
under names of a similar signification, 
the services of the old Christian clergy, 
which consisted of some hundred 
priests, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, 
singers, doorkeepers, and lamplight- 
ers, who were not less endowed than 
the servants of the mosque. 


The courts of the mosque are al- 
ways open to the public, and contain 
many tombs of Sultans, which are 
seldom visited. 


2. Suueimanyhh. — Mosque of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. 

This is the most beautiful monu- 
ment of Osmanli architecture, built 
expressly as a mosque, under the 
greatest of the Osmanli Sultans, in 
a style of grandeur worthy of the 
splendour of his reign, by Sinan t 
the greatest architect of the Os- 
manli empire, begun in 1550, and 
finished in 1555. It stands on an 
elevated part of the city, and the 
large open space in front permits not 
only a fine view of the mosque itself 
and its courts, but commands also a 
fine view of the whole extent of the 
city and the Golden Horn. 

The plan of this mosque (which 
Fergusson 1 has accurately drawn and 
described) is exactly the same as that 
of the 14 great mosques. The mosque 
itself is a rectangle of 225 by 205 ft., 
enclosed on the entrance side by the 
forecourt, and behind by the garden 
and cemetery. In the middle of the 
forecourt, which is called Harem , is the 
fountain for the regular ablutions 
before prayer ; in the second, which 
is called the garden , rise the cupolas 
of the mausoleums of the founder, 
his consorts and children. These 
3 quadrangles are surrounded by 
a wall, which encloses the large ex- 
terior court. The court immediately 
facing the entrance, in the middle of 
which stands the fountain, is sur- 
rounded on the three other sides 
with colonnades, which are covered 
with 23 small domes. At the 4 
corners of the forecourt rise the 4 
minarets, of unequal height; the 2 

‘History of Architecture, voT. ii. p. 413. 
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first on the outer side of the court 
being lower and with 2 galleries; 
the 2 others close to the mosque 
being higher and with 3 galleries 
for the criers to prayer. The court 
(Harem) has 3 doors; one of the 
mosque in the centre between the 
two lower minarets ; the 2 others 
at the side, each close to one of the 
high minarets. 

The mosque itself is apparently 
built after the pattern of St. Sophia, 
but with the wish to Burpass it ; and 
as regards the regularity of the plan, 
the perfection of the individual parts, 
and the harmony of the whole, that 
wish appears to have been fully at- 
tained. The eye is gratified in see- 
ing a masterpiece of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, according to the pattern of 
the great masterpieces of the purest 
days of the Ommiyades in Syria and 
in Spain, yet betraying the vicinity of 
Greek architecture, and its influence 
in everything relating to domes and 
cupolas. The whole system of the 
cupolas is apparently imitated from 
that of the ch. of Sophia. The 
dome is supported on 4 massive 
piers of appropriate design ; the 
screen under the lateral arches of the 
dome by 4 Tnonolithic columns, the 
largest in Constantinople. They 
measure 13 ft. in circumference on 
the ground, and the height of each 
28 ft., and with base and capital 35 
ft. Two of these columns were seen 
by Peter Gylles whilst being trans- 
ported from the spot where they stood 
to the building-place of the Sulei- 
manyeh, one of them having sup- 
ported the virginity-proving statue 
of Venus, the other the statue of 
Justinian the Great on the Augusteon. 
The 2 others are probably the red 
columns on which stood the statues 
of Theodora and Eudoxia in the 
palace. 

The capitals of these 4 columns 
are of white marble. They support 
the double gallery which runs round 
ou both sides ; in this, and in the open 
gallery on the northern side, a vast 
quantity of cases and boxes of every 
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description are piled up. They are 
said to contain treasure of gold and 
silver, and of other articles of in- 
estimable value, and are deposited 
there as at a great national bank ; 
they are registered at the Sulei- 
manyeh, and are withdrawn on the 
production of the proper documents* 
Under these galleries are bailt 
terrace-formed sofas of stone, on low 
stumps of pillars, intended for the 
appointed readers of the Koran, who 
at stated hours here read it in parts ; 
and numerous stands for the Koran 
itself, inlaid with mother of pearl, 
are scattered about. The pulpit and 
the praying-place of the Sultan are 
of white marble, ornamented with 
carving, with which that of the cele- 
brated pulpit at Sinope can alone be 
compared. Close to the Mihrab 
stand 2 gigantic candelabra of 
gilded metal, on which proportion- 
ately thick wax candles replace the 
light which falls by day through the 
clear glass of the windows. These 
glass windows, many of which are 
very beautiful, and are ornamented 
with flowers or with the name of God, 
are from the glass manufactory of 
Sarkhosh Ibrahim, i.e. the drunken 
Ibrahim, celebrated at the time of 
the building. Two fine windows of 
stained glass were amongst the spoil 
obtained from the Persians by its 
founder. 

The dome of the Suleimanyeh, 
86 ft. in diameter, is of less circum- 
ference than that of St. Sophia, but 
it is seven yards higher, and there- 
fore is the less bold and extraor- 
dinary, although the Turks consider 
this greater height as a greater won- 
der of architecture. On the dome is 
inscribed the same verse as that on 
the cupola of St. Sophia (the 36th of 
the xxiv. Sura) : — ‘ God is the light 
of heaven and earth. His light is a 
wisdom on the wall, in which a lamp 
burns covered with glass. The glass 
shines like a star, the lamp is lit with 
the oil of a blessed tree. No eastern, 
no western oil, it shines for whoever 
wills.’ 
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The mosque with its forecourt 
and churchyard, in which is the 
mausoleum of Suleiman, is sur- 
rounded by an exterior court, with 
10 gates ; 2 on the side of the high 
altar towards the old Seraglio; to the 
S„ the doors of the school, of the 
piarket, of the academy, and of the 
chief y hysician to the W., the doors 
of the alms kitchen, of the hospital, 
and of the Agha of the Janissaries; 
finally, on the N. side, towards the 
harbour, the bath door, where, by 
means of a staircase of 20 steps, one 
descends to the bath. On this side 
there is no exterior wall, but a mag- 
nificent view of the city find the 
Golden Horn, the opposite suburbs 
of Pera, Galata, and Tophane, the 
channel of the Bosphorus, and the 
hills of Asia Minor. Attached to 
this mosque are 3 schools, 4 aca^ 
demies for the 4 sects of the 
faithful, another for the reading of 
the Koran, a school of medicine, a 
hospital, a kitchen for the poor, a 
resting-place for travellers, a library, 
a fountain, a house of refuge for 
strangers, and the mausoleum. The 
revenue of the mosque is 300,000 
piastres. 

The tomb of the founder in the 
garden behind, a small but elegant 
. structure of marble, well deserves to 
be visited. (See below, Turbehs.) 


3. The Ahmed yeh. — Mosque of 
Sultan Ahmed . 

This mosque occupies a part of 
the Hippodrome, and is not only the 
chief of all the mosques, but is the 
only one in the Ottoman empire which 
has 6 minarets. In plan it is nearly 
square, 235 ft. by 210 ft., and its 4 
sides are almost alike. The most 
remarkable feature of this mosque 
consists of 4 enormous fluted piers, 
36 yards in circumference, which sup- 


port the dome, and rise outside *t its 
4 sides, like so many towers. The 
cupola of the great dome is sur- 
rounded by 4 half-cupolas, each of 
which is joined by 2 round cupolas, 
forming behind the 4 enormous pil- 
lars, the 4 corners of the mosque, 
which therefore appears on the out- 
side to be composed of 9 cupolas. 
Bound both sides of the mosque runs 
a double gallery, one on the outside, 
the other inside, in which, under the 
benches for the readers of the Koran, 
and above, there are treasure vaults 
for depositing gold and other costly 
effects, as in the Suleimanyeh and 
other great mosques. 

On each side of the Mihrab stands 
an enormous candelabrum, whose size, 
as well as the thickness of the wax 
candles, is in proportion to the gigantic 
size of the 4 columns. To the rt. 
of the Mihrab is the Minber t i.e. the 
pulpit for the Kiatib, or Friday 
preacher, a masterpiece of art, of 
hewn stone, according to the pattern 
of the pulpit at Mecca, covered with 
a gilded crown, above which rises the 
gilded crescent ; from this pulpit was 
read the decree that put an end to 
the tyranny of the Janissaries. Its 
founder, Sultan Ahmed I., one of the 
most pious princes of the Ottoman 
empire, richly endowed this his 
favourite work, and his example was 
followed by the nobility. Thus 
Jaffer Pasha, the governor of Nubia, 
sent 6 lamps, set in emeralds, sus- 
pended by golden chains. Korans of 
every form, and in the most beautiful 
writing, lie on gilded lecterns inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. On the wall 
is suspended the last covering, or the 
so-called noble dress of the Kaaba, 
which the pilgrims bring back instead 
of the present of money with which 
they are provided on setting out. In 
consequence of the beautiful site of 
the At-meidan, or Hippodrome, and 
its free communication on every side, 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmed is the 
theatre of the great ceremonies of 
religion and court processions. Aya 
Sofia may be termed, from its vicinity 
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to the palace, the Court mosque, and 
the Ahmedyeh the State mosque of 
Constantinople ; for it is hither that 
the Saltan generally repairs, accom- 
panied by his whole suite, on the two 
great festivals of the Bairam. This 
is also the scene of the festive pro- 
cession of the pilgrim caravans, and 
of the solemn meeting of the court 
and officers of state to celebrate the 
Mirlood , or the festival of the birth 
of the Prophet, which was first insti- 
tuted by Sultan Murad III. in 1858. 
On this occasion the Sultan appears 
in his greatest splendour, surrounded 
by all the functionaries of the court 
and state, to assist in the praises of 
the Prophet, which are sung. The 
annual income of the Ahmedyeh is 
200,000 piastres. Adjoining is the 
tomb of Sultan Ahmed. 


4. Mosque of Sultan Mohammed 11. 

After the conqueror had converted 
the greatest churches of the city into 
mosques, he contemplated the build- 
ing of his own— a merit which, by 
the law of the state of Islam, was 
accorded only to conquering princes, 
to whom it was allowed to apply to 
the pious work not only the sweat- 
and-blood money of former subjects, 
but that of the new, the ransom 
price of prisoners of war, and the 
tribute of the conquered lands. 

On the spot where stood the 
ch. of the Holy Apostles, and the 
burial-place of the Christian em- 
perors, the conqueror built the mosque 
bearing his own name. The Greek 
architect Christodoulos he remuner- 
ated with a whole adjoining street. 
As Cantemir availed himself, under 
Ahmed HI., of the title of this gift, 
to protect the Christians residing in 
it against the violence which wished 
to expel them, it is probable that 
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Christodoulos enjoyed this present 
till his death, and left it to his family. 

The imperial burial-place in the 
church of the Holy Apostles was 
called the Heroon , and here reposed 
the rulers of the Byzantine empire in 
coffins of porphyry, granite, serpen- 
tine, green, red, and white marble 
from Thessaly, Paros, and the Pro- 
conessus, and of Homan, Synnadian, 
and Hierapolitan stone. These tombs 
were not desecrated and plundered by 
the eastern conquerors, the Osmanlis, 
but by the western Latins. These 
barbarians, who converted the holy 
vessels into troughs for their horses, 
the mitres and vestments of the com- 
munion into helmets and halters, 
broke into the tombs of the empe- 
rors, and plundered them. Then 
came to light the corpse of Justinian 
(after having reposed for 700 years 
in the subterranean vault of the 
ch. he had built), which was 
robbed by the plunderers of all the 
jewels which had adorned it. It 
was then that the curtain of St. 
Sophia, valued at many thousand 
minae of silver, was tom into shreds. 

After 5 years’ labour, the 
mosque of Mohammed stood finished 
on the ruins of the ch. of the 
Holy Apostles (1469). This mosque 
suffered so much from an earthquake 
in 1768 as to require almost rebuild- 
ing. The repairs were made in the 
semi-Italian style of that age, so 
that much of the original character 
is lost. It rises somewhat to the N. of 
the spot where the old ch. stood, 
on the summit of the fourth of the 
7 hills, between the 2 squares 
Karaman, called the great and small 
Karaman. The whole mosque, to- 
gether with the forecourt and the 
burial-place behind the Mihrab, is 
elevated on a terrace 4 yards high ; 
its height to the roof is 87 yards. 
The Mihrab, or niche toward which 
the worshippers turn their faces, 
stands in the centre, opposite the 
chief entrance. 

The niche, the chancel of the Fri- 
day preacher, the tribune of the Sul* 
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tans, And the place of the prayer- 
readers, are of white marble. On 
the rt. of the great gate stands on a 
marble table, in afield of lapis lazuli, 
the golden raised inscription, the tra- 
dition of the Prophet respecting 
Constantinople — * They will capture 
Constantinople, and happy the prince, 
happy the army, which accomplishes 
this 1 ’ The forecourt is surrounded 
on 3 sides with cloisters, of which 
the lead-covered cupolas are borne 
on pillars of granite and marble. 
Along three sides of the cloisters 
runs a marble sofa. In the middle 
is a fountain, covered with leaden 
cupolas, and planted round with cy- 
presses; between an artificial grating 
of brass the water rushes forward 
through many spouts ; the windows 
of the forecourt, provided with strong 
gratings, are worked on the outside 
with many-coloured marble tablets ; 
and above the same runs the first 
Sura of the Koran, cut out in beau- 
tiful characters. Outside the mosque, 
on the side of the Mihrab, is the 
court of the tombs of the Conqueror 
and his family. 

Bound the mosque stand the 8 
academies (medresseh) founded by 
Mohammed II. ; the residence for the 
endowed students ( Tetimme) ; a diet- 
house for the poor (Darul ziafet) ; an 
hospital (Darul sh\fa) ; a caravanserai 
and a bath. 

Tradition relates of the founder of 
the mosque, and of the Greek archi- 
tect, Christodoulos, the following 
anecdote, given by Ewlia in his de- 
scription of his travels. The Sultan, 
enraged at the architect having built 
his mosque lower than that -of St. 
Sophia, and that he had wilfully 
sawn off 2 of the largest and most 
beautiful columns, ordered that his 
hands should be cut off as a punish- 
ment. On the following day, the 
architect, accompanied by his bewail- 
ing family, repaired to the court of 
justice before the judge of Constan- 
tinople, and sued the Sultan for 
damages. The judge ordered the 
Sultan to appear ; the latter obeyed, 


in order to respect the law, but he 
concealed his battle-axe in his girdle. 
He was about to sit down, but the 
judge admonished him that the par- 
ties, according to the law, had to 
maintain their rights standing. After 
the complaint of the architect had 
been stated, and after the declaration 
of the Sultan that the amputation of 
hands was nothing more than a just 
punishment for the mutilated pillars 
of granite, the judge acknowledged 
that, however low the mosque might 
be, in consequence of the architect’s 
mistake, the same was still appro- 
priate as a place of worship, and 
that, whatever might be the expense 
of the columns, still they .were but 
stone, and neither flesh nor blood ; 
that the scientific architect had, in 
this manner, lpst his profession ; that 
his future life must be confined to 
eating and drinking and increasing 
his family; that, consequently, he 
would fall as a burden on the Sul- 
tan, unless the latter should prefer, in 
compensation, to allow his own wrist 
to be cut off. The Sultan settled 23 
aspers a day upon him, with which 
the architect being contented, the 
judge drew up the necessary legal 
instruments. After all had been con- 
cluded, the judge paid to the Sultan 
the honours due to him, excusing 
himself at the same time for having 
delayed doing so, so long as he was 
performing his magisterial functions. 
‘Thou hast done well!’ said the 
Sultan ; 4 and mark ! If you had given 
the case against the architect and in 
favour of me, I would have slain you 
with this axe.’ ‘And,’ replied the 
judge, ‘ if my all-gracious lord and 
sultan had refused to abide by my 
decision, I should have summoned to 
my aid this servant of justice ! ’ Thus 
saying, he raised the carpet, under 
which a venomous snake shot forth 
its forked tongue; but, soothed by 
the judge, immediately crept back 
beneath the carpet. The Sultan 
kissed the judge’s hand and returned 
to the Seraglio, thenceforth to regu- 
late his actions according to the rule 
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of justice and the doctrine of r the 
judge. 

The above-named four are the 
principal imperial mosques, but there 
are others, to the number of 22, that 
bear the name imperial, having been 
built by Sultans, who claimed the 
title of Conqueror ; two or more of 
these imperial mosques are at Sku- I 
tan. 


The more remarkable of them 
are: — 

The Sultan Bayezidyeh Jamissi 
(Mosque of Bayezid 27.), completed 
1505, the architecture of the outer 
court of which is fine : the gates are 
elaborately decorated in arabesque ; 
the cloister which surrounds the court 
is supported by a range of columns 
of porphyry and verd antique ; their 
capitals are of white marble, orna- 
mented like the gates ; the bases are 
likewise of marble, and a marble 
fountain occupies the centre of the 
court ; but the court itself is dirty 
and badly paved. The dirt is caused 
by the myriads of pigeons that crowd 
upon cornice, capital, minaret, and 
dome; they are said to be the off- 
spring of a pair bought from a poor 
woman by the Sultan Bayezid (Baja- 
set), and presented to the mosque, 
and their lives are held sacred. At 
this mosque there is a Friday distri- 
bution of bread to dogs, to which 
hundreds of dogs come trooping from 
a long distance. 


. The Mosque of Shahzadeh , or the 
Prince, erected by Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent in honour of his eldest and 
favourite son Mohammed, who inhere 
buried with his . brother Mustafa, 
The outer court is of the same de- 
scription as that of Bayezid; the 
four corners of the cloister are sup- 
ported by granite columns, the re- 
mainder are of white marble, whilst 
the arches are of alternate red and 
*hite marble. 


§ 11 . THE TURBEHS. 

The Lateli Jam, or Tulip Mosque, 
founded in 1760 by Mustafa TTT. 
Its situation is extremely fine, erected 
on^ a terrace raised high above the 
neighbouring streets, and command- 
ing a view of the Sea of Marmora 
and the Seven Towers ; its minarets 
are lofty and graceful, with galleries 
of open stonework. 


Besides the imperial mosques, 
there are about 220 others, built by 
individuals of inferior rank ; added to 
which, there are 300 or more mesjid 
or chapels, some of which are chiefly 
frequented by ladies. The mosques 
are generally, with the exception of 
the finest, getting somewhat out of 
repair, for the Government are gradu- 
ally taking possession of the ecclesi- 
astical endowments, promising to pay 
an equal income, which they withdraw 
by degrees. 

Attached to each principal mosque 
in the Empire is a mekteb , or school, 
where reading and writing are taught, 
and portions of the Koran are com- 
mitted to memory. Those of the 
pupils who are intended for liberal 
professions are removed to higher 
schools, where they pursue a labo- 
rious system of antiquated study, 
comprising rhetoric, philosophy, ju- 
risprudence, theology, &c. These 
students are the Softas, from whom 
are selected the Ulemas, Cadys or 
judges, and Mollahs. The Softas are 
educated and boarded, and get one 
meal daily, out of the Wakfif, or 
religious revenue of the mosques. 
They are as a rule intensely bigoted, 
and are opposed to reform. 


The Turbehs. 

The imperial turbehs, or tombs of 
the imperial family, are amongst the 
most interesting sights of the city; 
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they are principally erected in the 
outer court# of the mosques, behind 
the mihrab, though there are others 
which are differently situated; the 
corpse rests in the ground, and over 
it is the Sandook, or box of marble 
slabs. Amongst the most remark- 
able for their architectural beauty 
and the individuals there interred, 
are the following 

Mohammed II. (1481 contiguous 
to his mosque), where he lies alone. 
This turbeh is multangular, with 
porch and double row of windows ; 
the interior white, and the walls 
covered with inscriptions from the 
Koran ; in the centre rises the bier 
within an inlaid railing, and having 
at the head and foot a brazen 
candlestick. Here is preserved one 
of the teeth of the Prophet, shown to 
the people on the 24th of Bamazan ; 
it was struck from his mouth by the 
blow of a battle-axe at the famous 
battle of Bedr. Near to this turbeh 
are two others, one erected by Mah- 
mood II. for his mother, and the 
Other by Mohammed H. for his 
mother, Aselyma, the learned, said 
to have been a daughter of Charles 
VII. of France. 


Shaheadeh (1544), in the garden 
of the mosque of the same name, and 
in its exterior perhaps the handsomest 
inStamboul, the cupola being formed 
of deep flutes, terminating below in a 
band enriched with highly decorative 
work. Here are four biers, berfeath 
two of which repose Mohammed and 
Mustafa, sons of the great Suleiman, 
by Khasseky, who both fell victims 
tb the jealousy of her rival Churrem, 
or Boxalana. 


Suleiman I. (1 566), attached to his 
mosque. This noble mausoleum is 
an octagonal building of divers 
coloured marrbles, with cupola and 
fluted roof ; four pillars support the 
dome, which is elaborately painted in 
rad and delicate arabesque. It con- 


11 . THE TURBEHS. 

tains the remains of 8 sultans, vis,, 
the founder, and his successors 
Suleiman II. (died 1691) and Ahmecf 
II. (died 1695), besides daughters of 
the former. The biers are decorated 
with rich embroideries and costly 
shawls, and with turbans and ai- 
grettes ; and that of the founder is 
surrounded by a railing inlaid with, 
mother-of-pearl. There are two; 
models to be seen here of the 
Prophet’s tomb at Mecca, and the 
approach to it of the pilgrims. Two 
other turbehs are contiguous to this 
—one on the north-west being that 
of his sultana Churrem, the Boxalana 
of Europe ; but its interior is dingy 
and dusty. 


Selim II. (1575), in the southern' 
court of Santa Sophia. This mauso- 
leum is beautifully decorated; four 
columns, two of white marble and 
two of verd antique, support the por- 
tico, and within it rests Selim II., 
by the side of Noor Eanoo (Lady of 
Light), Valideh Sultan of his son 
Murad HI. The turbeh east of this 
has a desolate appearance, and would 
seem to contain no persons of note ; 
but that upon the western side is full 
of biers, for here numerous white 
turbans mark the 17 murdered 
brothers, and the son of Mohammed 
HI., surrounding the bier of their 
murderer, who was placed here in 
1602. 


Valideh Terlchan Sultan (1665), 
attached to the mosque founded by 
her, and bearing her name, near the 
Fish Market. This tomb-house is 
well preserved, and is in two com- 
partments, the outer of which, besides 
numerous small biers, contains the 
remains of 9 sultans — that being the 
number distinguished by the beau- 
tiful inlaid railing and the imperial 
turban, or mujaveza, at the head of 
each ; five of these are — Mohammed 
TV., son of the foundress, died 1687 i. 
Mustafa II., her grandson, dethroned 
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1708; Ahmed in., died 1730; Mah- 
mood I., died 1754 (who transcribed 
the Koran with his own hand, which 
is hare preserved) ; and Osman III., 
died 1757. The inner room contains 
also several biers besides that of the 
foundress, which is surrounded by an 
extremely beautiful inlaid railing. 


Mustafa JIL (1775), and Selim 
lit (murdered 1 807). These sultans 
repose in a turbeh attached to the 
Laleli mosqUe ; its exterior is highly 
ornamented ; a broad band of Arabic 
inscription encircles the interior, and 
on its floor are four biers. The 
railing round that of one of the 
Sovereigns is entirely of mother-of- 
pearl — the other is inlaid; the 
coverings of these biers are of the 
richest embroidery, and the riohest 
shawls are spread over them ; Koran- 
stands covered with embroidered 
Silks Stand around, massive silver 
candelabra are placed at the ends of 
the biers, and a large chandelier is 
suspended in the centre. 

Abdul Hamid (1789), on the right 
hand of the grand street called Vezir 
Yoloo, leading from the bridge to the 
Porte, and not far from the en- 
trance of the Seraglio. Here repose 
the founder and his murdered son 
Mustafa IV., marked by large en- 
closed biers and white turbans. There 
are 15 other biers, of which 5 are 
•nsigned with the turban and 3 with 
the fee ; the remaining 7 are supposed 
to be females. 7 large shawls cover 
the tomb of Abdul Hamid, exclusive 
of that twisted round the turban; 
one shawl only covers many of the 
smaller ones. 


Mahmood 17. (1833), in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Burnt Column. The 
latest and most splendid of these 
erections — a circular and domed 
building of white marble, with Corin- 
thian pilasters, lighted by 7 windows 


§ 11 . DERVISHES. 

with gilded gratings; the biers are 
covered over with the gold-em- 
broidered velvet (the Sultan’s being 
purple), the richest shawls are thrown 
across them, and at the head of 
Sultan Mahmood’s is a fes, with 
diamond aigrette and plume ; around 
him lie the Sultana, five daughters, 
and his sister ; his and the Sultana’s 
biers are surrounded by a mother- 
of-pearl railing, and massive silver 
candlesticks and Koran-stands, in- 
laid with silver and mother-of-pearl, 
are scattered about the apartment. 
The Korans are very fine MSS., but 
the visitor should be careful not to 
touch them, as they are held sacred. 
This tomb was erected during the 
lifetime of Sultan Mahmood ; it is 
visited with the firman, but there is 
little trouble in visiting it at any time. 
The overshoes must be taken off. 


The Dbbvishbs. 

Besides the mosques, there are 
other places of religious worship, 
which the stranger should not omit. 
These are the Tekkehs or convents of 
two classes of dervishes, known by 
Europeans as the dancing and the 
howling dervishes. 

The former, whose true name is 
the Mevlevy dervishes, perform on 
Fridays. Their principal tekkeh is in 
Pera, near the little Field of the 
Dead ; it was burnt about 1855-6, 
but has since been rebuilt. There is 
a tekkeh in Stamboul. It is an 
astonishing sight to see 20 or more 
dervishes, each one revolving gently 
upon his toes, and turning round and 
round, circle within circle, with eyes 
fixed, arms extended, and robes in- 
flated, without jostling one another, 
or moving out of their orbit. 

The music is very peculiar, being 
performed upon a flute called nay. 
Many Turkish gentlemen attend for 
the sake of the music, which has 
great charms to them. 

The howling dervishes may be 
visited at Skutsri, or at St. Demetri. 

To the chief of this fraternity, as 
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to many others, are attributed, as the I 
result of his sanctity, certain proper- ! 
ties of healing. The cure is said to 
be performed by the Chief walking 
over, or treading upon, the persons 
affected. 

Gaultier devotes 2 chapters to an 
animated account of these devotees 
in his work on Constantinople, to 
which the reader is referred for full 
information. 


§ 12. The Hippodrome and other 
ancient Buildings — Cisterns — 

Aqueduct — Old Greek Churches. 

At-meidan, the Hippodrome . — The 
most celebrated of the squares of 
ancient or modem Constantinople 
lies to the SW. of St. Sophia. 
Though in great part built over, the 
plan and form of a circus 900 ft. 
long and 450 ft. broad may still be 
traced. It formerly comprised part 
of the space now occupied by the 
mosque of Sultan Ahmed. It was 
formed by the Emperor Severus. 
He was obliged to leave a portion of 
it unfinished, in consequence of the 
news that the Gauls threatened 
Home. The rows of seats of white 
marble were carried off in the reign 
of Suleiman the Magnificent by 
Ibrahim Pasha, who thrice occupied 
the post of grand vizier, to build his 
palace ; and the pillars of the lower 
gallery, which were still seen by 
Gylles, some standing, and some on 
the ground, became the ^building 
materials of the mosque of Sulei- 
man. Frequent mention is made 
in Byzantine history of the bloody 
scenes which occurred before its 
gtes. The At-meidan, according to 
Michaud, contained in the time of 
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Nicetas more gods and heroes carved 
in stone or moulded in brass than 
there are inhabitants in the modem 
city. But most of these monuments 
of ancient art disappeared at the 
time of the Conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Latins under Baldwin 
and Dandolo in 1204; the bronze 
statues of Augustus and of several of 
the emperors; those of Diana, Juno, 
and Pallas ; Helen represented in all 
the splendour of her beauty, Hercules 
in his strength, Paris offering the 
apple to Venus, and many other 
masterpieces of antiquity, which 
Christianity had protected against 
fanaticism, were melted down and 
converted into rude coin. While 
the Janissaries existed this was the 
place where they assembled to receive 
their rations. It was then a wide 
open square. 

‘ The Obelisk of Egyptian granite 
still occupies its original place in the 
centre. It is a four-cornered shaft, 
about 50 ft. high, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and originally brought from 
Heliopolis in Egypt. 1 From the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions on the base 
we learn that the emperor Theodosius 
caused it to be set up again, after it 
had lain on the ground a considerable 
time. The machines which were 
made use of in rearing it are figured 
on the pedestal. Nicetas, in the life 
of St. Ignatius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, observes that this obelisk 
had at its top a brazen pineapple, 
which was thrown down by an earth- 
quake. 

1 The Latin inscription on the base of 
the obelisk runs 

‘ Difflcilis quondam Dominis pa rere serenis 
Jussus et extinctis palmam portare tyran- 

nis : 

Omnia Theodosio cedunt subolique perenni. 
Ter denis sic victus ego domitusque diebus, 
Judies sub Prodo superas elatus ad auras.' 

This refers to the re-erection of the obe- 
lisk under Theodosius by the Praetor Pro- 
clus, after it had been shaken down by an 
earthquake and had lain some time on the 
ground. 
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‘Hard by are the remains of a 
pyramid, with 4 faces, built of marble; 
the top of it has fallen, and the rest 
cannot long continue. It was erected 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitns, 
to mark the goal in the chariot races. 
It was covered over with brazen 
plates, as is apparent from the holes 
made to receive the pegs that fasten 
them to the marble. These plates 
were certainly set off with bas-reliefs 
and other ornaments ; for the inscrip- 
tion at the bottom speaks of it as a 
work altogether marvellous. It was 
originally 94 ft. high. 


‘ Th $ column of the Three Serpents 
is about 15 ft. high ; it is formed of 
three bronze serpents, the tails down- 
wards, and the bodies twisted spirally 
as far as the necks; their heads 
spreading outward formerly suppor- 
ted, it is said, the golden tripod of the 
priestess of Apollo of Delphi, from 
whence this singular monument is 
generally supposed to have been 
brought. The history of the relic is 
very interesting. At the celebrated 
battle of Platsea (b.c. 479), which 
delivered Greece from the Persian in- 
vaders, the Greeks obtained immense 
booty, one-tenth of which was dedi- 
cated to the oracle of Delphi. Out 
of the gold thus acquired there was 
made, according to Herodotus, a 
golden tripod, which was placed on 
the bronze three -headed serpent 
that stood close to the altar. The 
tripod was carried off by the 
Phocians in the sacred war. The 
bronze pillar remained at Delphi till 
the time of Pausanias, but was carried 
to Constantinople by Constantine, 
and set up where it now stands. It 
appears to have been perfect in a.d. 
1675, for Spon and Wheeler give a 
sketch of it showing the three heads. 
Now the heads are gone, and tradition 
says that one of them was struck off 
by Mohammed the Conqueror with 
a blow of his axe. It is said that 
one of the missing heads is, or was, 


§ 12 . MUSEUM, ETC. 

preserved in the armoury of the old 
church of St. Irene, above described. 
In ancient times a list of the cities 
of Greece which had taken part in 
the wars against the Persians was 
inscribed both on the golden tripod 
and the bronze pillar. The inscrip- 
tion on the pillar still remains, con- 
taining thirty names. The Greek 
letters are irregular in form, and 
some of them remarkable, showing 
their high antiquity.’ — See for the 
history of Mohammed, and the text 
of inscription, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
iv. pp. 451, 483 sq. 

Under the Turks, the At-meidan 
only served as a place for the exercise 
of the Jirid on horseback; as is 
pointed out by its name, At-meidan 
signifying horse square. Since the 
destruction of the Janissaries, how- 
ever, the exercise has been nearly 
banished from Turkey, for it recalled 
their irregular cavalry, whose very 
memory was sought to be obliterated. 
In 1863, the Ottoman Exhibition 
was held here. 


Museum of Ancient Costumes 
A house a little to the W. of the 
At-meidan contains the collection (re- 
moved from the Seraglio) of costumes 
(placed on wooden effigies) of all the 
officers and other individuals about 
the person of the Sultan under the 
ancient rule, as well as divers trades 
and professions. There are to be 
seen the Commander of the Janis- 
saries in his burlesque accoutrements, 
the kettles of the Janissaries borne 
by their proper officers, preceded by 
another carrying the ladle, the Sul- 
tan’s dwarfs, his surgeon, executioner, 
&c., the chiefs of the black and white 
eunuchs, pashas, viziers, the Sheikh 
ul Islam, and numerous others. The 
figures are poor, and the costumes 
tawdry, so that they are scarcely 
worth a visit. 

The Burnt Column (Djemberli 
Tasch), nearly 100 ft. high, stands in 
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the Divan Yollee St* It derives its Janissaries used, in the height of 
name from the fact that it is blackened their power, to bring to this castle 
and shattered by the repeated fires the Sultans they had dethroned, and 
which have at various times raged keep them in prison or put them to 
around it. It is of porphyry, and death. Seven Sultans have thus lost 
the joints of the several pieces of their lives in this place, and innumer- 
which it is composed are covered with able heads of less illustrious sufferers 
copper rings. It is thought that have hung from the battlements. 
Constantine’s statue stood on it. By The foreign ambassadors Were always 
the inscription we learn that ‘that imprisoned here on the Porte’s declar- 
admirable piece of workmanship was ing war against the states they repre- 
restored by the most pious emperor sented. One of the towers waS 
Manuel Comnenus.’ Glycas reports thrown down by an earthquake in 
that, towards the close of the reign 1768 ; those remaining are 200 feet 
ofNicephorus Botoniates, who was high ; the Whole inner space is unocCu* 
shaven and put into a cloister, this pied save by a -little mosque; stone 
column was struck by lightning, steps lead up to a platform within 
The statue which surmounted it the wall, on which the cannon were 
was the celebrated Apollo of Phidias; formerly placed, two or three of 
but the popular voice said it was the which still remain. There is a 
effigy of Constantine. fine view of the Sea of Marmora. 

The original fortress was constructed 
soon after the foundation of the city ; 
The column called Historical, it was strengthened by 2 additional 
from the military actions of the towers by Theodosius.' When Mo- 
emperor Arcadius being sculptured on hammed took the city, he found it 
its base, of which the pedestal only almost a ruin, but repaired and 
remains, is to be seen in the dis- strengthened it considerably. It was 
trict called Avret-bazaar, about 1 m. afterwards the chief garrison of the 
W. of the Hippodrome. Janissaries, and became a state 

prison. A small open court, where 
heads were piled till they over- 
The Column of Theodosius is of topped the wall, is called the Place 
the Corinthian order, and 60 ft. in of Heads. Close to the tower in 
height. It is surmounted by a which the foreign ambassadors used 
handsome capital of verd antique, to be confined is a deep hole called 
and it bears the following inscrip- * the well of blood ; ’ there is also a 
tion ; ‘ Fortune Reduci ob devictos wall built of human bones, which is 
Qothos. raised as high as the general wall of 

the fortress ; and near by are the 
dungeons where were confined those 
The Seven Towers , called Yedi who were condemned to die, and 
Kouleh , stand at the S.W. angle of another place called ‘ the rocky 
Constantinople, where the walls cavern,’ where they were put to the 
which cross the promontory join the torture. The garrison now consists 
Sea of Marmora. This imperial castle, of only a few Soldiers, who will 
once a state prison, has ceased to be sometimes permit strangers to enter 
used as such. 3 of the towers have the court privately on the receipt of 
nearly disappeared, and the whole a bakshish, but it is more advisable 
building is in a state ofdilapidation. to be provided with a teskereh, 
On one of them are several inscrip- which is easily obtained, 
tions, recording the imprisonment of A station of the railway to 
various persons, Venetians, in 1600, Adrianople is near the 7 Towers, 
another in 1714, and others, The 
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The Cistern of Constantine, now 
called Binbirdirek, op the thousand 
and one pillars, and the Yerebatan 
Aral, the subterraneous palace (not 
now shown), are at a little distance 
from the Burnt Column, amid mounds 
of rubbish and ruin, the remains of 
the last great firs. The former, now 
dry, has the appearance of a hall in 
4 subterranean edifice, and is occu- 
pied by a number of Jewish and 
Armenian workpeople, employed in 
twisting silk between the long colon- 
nades. The roof of this reservoir, 
apparently that of Fhiloxenus, was 
supported by a triple tier, consist- 
ing altogether of above 600 pillarB, 
of winch only the upper half, 224 
pillars, is cleared from the earth. 
The entrance is by a narrow, dirty 
staircase, now ruinous. Care is re- 
quired in descending, for the steps 
an broken and irregular. ‘The 
cistern Asparis ,’ says Mr. Hobhouse, 

* constructed by Aspares and Arda- 
burius, in the reign of Leo, who 
destroyed the founders of it in the 
reservoir itself, may be that of 80 
columns near the mosque of Laleli, 
on the third hill.’ 


ChouJcoor. Boston, now a herb- 
garden, within a high-walled en- 
closure, between Tekkouri- Serai and 
Edimeh-Kapousi , is supposed by Le 
Chevalier to be the cistern called, 
from a neighbouring church, Mocisia ; 
but it corresponds more precisely 
with that which was constructed by 
Bonus, a patrician, in the time of the 
Emperor Heraclius, at the back of 
the Hebdomon (TelckourirSeraX), and 
which had lost its columns and 
chambers, and was a garden when 
ssen by Gylles. The same person 
mentions another cistern, containing 
cultivated ground, near the mosque 
of Sultan Selim, on the back of the 
fifth hill. A subterranean corridor 
of 24 columns near the Seven Towers, 
*od some ancient remains between 
the public bath ChouJcoor Hcmam and 


the mosque called BeMkJmmsii 
belong also to Z other Cisterns. 


* The remnants of the Bosdoghan - 
Kemeri or Kemer Altu, the aqueduct 
of Valens, finished by that emperor* 
but begun by Hadrian, pass over 
many of the streets and intersect 
some of the most densely inhabited 
portions of the Suleimanyeh and At- 
oatary (horse-market) quarters; it 
connects what are called the third 
and fourth hills. Its double row of 
40 Gothic arches seems to have been 
rebuilt by Suleiman out of the old 
materials of intermixed stone and 
tile. It presents a picturesque ob- 
ject from many of the points of view 
round Stamboul, especially when seen 
towards sunset, when the western 
rays pouring through the arches, 
overhung with foliage, tinge the sur- 
rounding objects with that inimitable 
purple and golden haze peculiar to 
the Bosphorus ; it is still used to 
convey water by pipes laid along its 
summit.’ This aqueduct is supplied 
from the reservoirs about Belgrade. 
The ancient cisterns above described 
were once supplied from the same 
source. 


The Column of Marcian, 40 ft. 
high, once supported the statue of 
that Emperor. It rises on private 
ground, so is often unnoticed. It is 
situated a few hundred yards south 
of the Mosque of Sultan Mohammed. 


Old Grbek Chtjeches. 

The archaeologist and student of 
architecture will find much to 
interest him in the Byzantine 
churches of Stamboul, now for tho 
most part converted into mosques. 
There is nowhere to be found so fine 
a series of buildings of this class 
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except at Salonica. There may be The frescoes and mosaics are con- 
seen among them examples of cealed by whitewash, 
basilicas of Constantine’s time; of 
the square or Greek cross plan, with 

flat dome, of the time of Justinian ; St . Irene. — This church is now the 

and of the oblong plan and elevated armoury in the Seraglio. It was 
dome of the 12th and 13th centuries, built by Leo the Isaurian (718-740). 

It is oblong in plan, 140 ft. by 90 ft., 
with a semicircular apse. It has 
The church of St. John Studius, aisles, and is divided longitudinally 
though rebuilt after a capture of into two compartments by piers and 
Constantinople by the Latins, is a arches of wide span. The eastern 
type of the first of these classes. It is division is crowned by a circular 
a plain basilica, 125ft. long by 85 ft. dome pierced with windows; the 
wide, divided into nave and aisles by western by an oval domical covering, 
rows of marble columns, supporting It is lighted by three ranges of win- 
an architrave frieze and cornice, upon dows in each side cofnpartment. A 
which stand other columns support- cross and the dedicatory inscription 
ing arcades. The capitals are semi- may be seen over the apse, 
classical, ornamented with acanthus 
leaves. There is a semi-octagonal 

apse, and an oblong narthex. The small but very interesting 

Church of the monastery of Chora , 
built by Mary Lucas, mother-in-law 
The church of the Holy Apostles, of the Empr. Alexis Comnenus, stands 
built by Constantine, where the near the Adrianople Gate, and is now 
Mahmoodieh mosque now stands, was the mosque Kahrieh Jamisi . It has a 
similar in plan. The church of St. central dome and two side cupolas, a 
John is now the mosque called Emir narthex, and exonarthex. The nume- 
Akhor Jamisi. rous mosaics here are fortunately well 

preserved, and are very beautiful. 
They represent the life of Christ and 
St. Sergius and Bacchus, now Kui- the Virgin. The principal dome is 
chuk Agin Sofia, situated south of the about 80 ft. in diameter. 

Seraglio, near the Sea of Marmora, is 
an interesting building of Justinian’s 

time. It is octagonal within, and The church of Pammakarista , 
rectangular without, measuring 109 near the preceding, was built by the 
ft. by 92 ft., and has a central dome Comneni, and became the burial-place 
54 ft. in diameter, rising from piers of that race, and of the Palseologi. Its 
arranged on an octangular plan. Each architecture of interesting arches is 
compartment of the octagon is two singular and picturesque. It is called 
stages in height, its divisions being Fatiyeh Jamisi, or the Mosque of the 
formed by an entablature supported Conqueror, 
by two eolumns. Above these are 
similar columns sustaining an arcade. 

The dome is flat, and in concave com- The church of St. Theodore, now 

K ents. There is an apse at the Vefa Sultan Jamisi, is most complete, 
l, and a spacious narthex at the and of elegant design. It is a build- 
W. The capitals are rich, sculptured ing of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
in low relief, like those of St. Sophia, square in plan, with central dome, 
On the frieze of the octagon there is double arches, semi-octagonal apsides, 
a Greek inscription, stating that the and outer and inner nartheces . The 
church was consecrated by Justinian, western fa 9 ade is very picturesque. 
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taring three arches resting on marble 
columns, 'with, rich capitals on each 
side of the central doorway. 

The church of the Virgin ofLibos, 
near the Chirtchir MahaBsi, is one of 
the latest in date, and of small 
dimensions. It has a nave and 
aisles, and a light central dome orna- 
mented with colonnettes , like that of 
the Holy Apostles at Salonica. The 
interior is partly painted in fresco. 


The church of the Pantocrator, 
now Tairek Jamisi , is a triple church, 
as it has three domes, placed side by 
side, and six or seven apsides. The 
columns which support the domes 
resemble debased Ionic, and are 
fluted. There is a rich inlaid marble 
pavement in the centre of the edi- 
fice. In the courtyard there is to be 
seen a sarcophagus of green marble, 
that probably of the Empress Irene, 
now converted into a washing trough. 


In addition to the above-men- 
tioned, the following churches, or the 
remains of them, may be visited by 
those who feel interested in the eccle- 
siastical architecture of Byzantium: — 
The church of Pantepopte, between 
the gate called Une Kapdn , and that 
called Jubali Kapousi . The church 
of St. Michael, near the Othmanieh 
mosque, and called the Mahmood 
Pasha Jamisi. The church of St. 
Andrew, near the Silivri gate, called 
Hodja Mustapha Pasha Jamisi . The 
church of the convent of Manuel, now 
Kefelhi Jamisi , near the Choukoor 
Bostan . The church of the Apostles 
SS. Peter and Mark, now the Atik 
Mustapha Pasha Jamisi . Besides 
these there are various small mosques 
in different parts of the cfty, the 
architecture of which shows that they 
were Byzantine churches, but of 
which the original names are entirely 
lost. 


§ 13 . FOUNTAINS, 


§ 13. Fountains. 

Water is to the Eastern the sym- 
bol of the principle of life ; and the 
words of the Koran, ‘ By water every- 
thing lives/ are almost universally 
inscribed on the great fountains. 
Fountains are of two kinds, the Sebeel 
or public drinking fountains, estab- 
lished by some pious individual ; and 
the Cheshmeh, or street taps for 
drinking, and fountains in the courts 
of mosques, used for the purification 
before prayer. 

* A remarkable feature in Stamboul 
is the number of its fountains, of all 
shapes and sizes, from a simple arch 
on a wall, to the elaborate structure 
like that near the Seraglio gate. The 
more important fountains are covered 
with a coating of marble, and deco- 
rated all over with most delicate sur- 
face ornament. Where in Western 
art we should use figures to break the 
monotony, the Turks employ repre- 
sentations of vases filled with flowers, 
or dishes with fruit. These fountains, 
when carved in stone, are coloured 
and gilt all over ; but when of marble, 
have only a little gilding, and very 
little colour. The eaves of these 
fountains have a great projection, are 
boarded, and decorated with painting. 
The roof is often composed of a series 
of domes/ — Builder . 


The most beautiful of the foun- 
tains are : — 

The fountain before the great gate 
of the Seraglio , built in the reign of 
Ahmed HI., is a large quadrangular 
water castle, the roof of which bends 
out like a pagoda. On the sides, gold 
inscriptions on azure ground celebrate 
the praise of this treasure, whose 
waters far excel those of Zcmzem, i.e. 
the Sacred Fountain of Mecca, and of 
Selsebil, i.e. the Well of Paradise. 


Soghook Cheshmeh , the cold spring, 
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close to the gate of the Seraglio, 
between the Alai’ Kiosk and the great 
gate. 


Notwithstanding the praise which 
the inscription of the first fountain 
contains, its water is not the best at 
Constantinople. The preference be- 
longs to that of ‘ Simeon's Fountain! 
before the gate of the old Seraglio 
which faces the E. Mohammed II., 
after having had all the water of the 
capital analysed by physicians, found 
this spring the lightest, and imme- 
diately ordered that every day 3 
horseloads, each of 20 okes, should be 
brought to the new Seraglio in silver 
bottles. The latter were closed in 
the presence of the superintendent of 
the water, by persons sent for the 
purpose. 


The fountain of the Sultana Zeineb 
is opposite St. Sophia. These, with 
the Fountain of Tophane, already 
mentioned, and the Fountain of the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, are amongst 
the most beautiful ornaments in and 
around the city. 

The fountains in the courts of the 
mosques are generally enclosed in a 
sort of iron grille springing from the 
top of their lowest basin. Over all 
is a dome, supported by pillars and 
an arcade. 


§ 14. Habems — Slave Market — 
Bazaars. 

Turkish Harems . — To lady travel- 
lers a visit to one of the principal 
harems would probably prove inter- 
esting, and it can be brought about 
by getting acquainted with any of the 
Pera families who are in the habit of 
frequenting the harems of pashas. 
The following account of one or two 


harems is partly from the pen of & 
lady who had enjoyed opportunities 
of observing domestic life amongst, 
the higher classes at Stamboul : — 

‘ The harems are of two kinds — 
those where some European notions 
and manners have been engrafted on 
Asiatic splendour, and those which 
retain with religious scrupulousness 
all the ancient customs of the Turks. 
A female dragoman is indispensable, 
except in the case of those Turkish 
ladies who speak French, and then in- 
tercourse is much freer than through 
an interpreter. Few Turkish ladies 
speak French, and still fewer English. 
Sometimes the husband will come 
himself to do the honours of his 
house, when he is a proficient in 
French, as many of the pashas are. 

* As soon as one passes the door of 
the harem, a number of female slaves 
show the way to the great lady’s 
presence, two of them supporting 
each visitor under the arms on the 
way. At the top of the stairs some 
near relative of the Hanum wiU 
receive the strangers, and accompany 
them to the door of her room, where 
she will probably be found standing, if 
she wishes to do honour to her guests. 
She salutes them by touching her 
lips and forehead with her right hand, 
as a gentleman does, and then she 
goes back to her divan, where she 
bids them be seated. Salutations re- 
commence, reciprocal inquiries after 
the state of each other s health, and 
various little interrogations as to the 
fact of being married or not, the 
number of children existing, if the 
answer be in the affirmative, and the 
like, until pipes are brought by female 
slaves or young negroes, the former 
having made, in the meantime, a 
clumsy attempt to divest us of our 
bonnets and outer garments, smiling 
all the while with wonder at such 
strange contrivances. The said pipes 
are 6 or 8 ft. long, and one does feel 
rather queer in proceeding to smoke 
them in real earnest! an English 
woman is not obliged to do so, but 
some Levantine women do. Cigarettes 
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sre oaw greatly used in the harem. 
The tobacco is generally good, 
although the excise duty has made 
it an expensive luxury. Then comes 
coffee in little cups, and zarfe, or 
gold enamelled holders of elegant 
filigree work, like egg cups, some- 
times set with brilliants, as are also 
the amber mouthpieces of the pipes. 
The young slaves, fat Georgians, with 
large black eyes, tall Circassians, 
slender and fair-haired, and shining 
negresses, stand in a row at the end 
of the room in attitudes of respect, 
watching to take the emptied cups 
from our hands. Their dress is 
pretty, being loose and flowing, with 
wide trousers falling over their slip 
pered feet ; but then their faces were 
so cruelly disfigured by paint of 
various colours, red and white on 
their cheeks, black on their eyebrows 
and eyelids, and a deep yellow tint 
on their nails, that the charms of 
feature, figure, and dress were greatly 
detracted from in our eyes. The 
robes of the ladies were so long, that 
it required considerable skill to avoid 
being tripped up by the folds getting 
entangled round their inverted feet, 
giving them somewhat the appearance 
of feather-toed pigeons. The slaves 
had more finery about them than 
their mistresses — gauze figured with 
satin and gold, gaudy silks, Cashmere 
shawls of the gayest colours, bright 
Indian kerchiefs, and pearls and 
precious stones, being in lavish pro- 
fusion on their persons, while the 
Hanums wore dresses of plain silk. 
The number of these garments was 
so limited, moreover, that they would 
require richness and bulk of material 
to compensate for the total absence 
of an important proportion of Euro- 
pean articles of costume ; for these 
Asiatic matrons and maidens, one 
and all, wore literally nothing but 
what was visible, while they displayed 
an unfortunate predilection for cam- 
bric, gauze, jaconnet, and exceedingly 
gossamer-like silks. The old lady 
herself was attired with the most 
appalling simplicity. On her finger, 
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however, she wore a diamond ringy 
which she told us had cost her father- 
in-law, Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 2,0002., 
and her head was bound with a plain 
kerchief, on which an enormous 
emerald sparkled. The furniture of 
the room which received us on that 
occasion consisted merely in divans 
covered with rich stuffs, some higher, 
and some lower for humble guests ; 
and handsome chandeliers stood on 
side tables. After coffee we had 
sweetmeats offered us in crystal vases 
on a gold tray, and the visitor must 
be careful to take a tea-spoon from 
the goblet* on the right-hand side, 
and put it in that on the left, in which 
are deposited those that have been 
used. After drinking a glass of cold 
water, the mouth is wiped on richly- 
embroidered napkins which are 
offered by other slaves. After each 
of these operations, a salutation of 
thanks must be addressed to the 
Hanum by putting the right hand to 
the lips and forehead, when she will 
respond, “ afiet olsoon ** (may it be to 
your health) ; but salutation after 
refreshment is now going out of 
fashion. Then coffee follows again, 
and the pipes are renewed, while 
the rambling conversation never 
flags. 

‘ The next incident was the dis- 
play of all the Hanum’s gorgeous 
dresses. The visitor must now get 
up the steam for admiration, yet not 
astonishment, for she would then be 
classed as a poor lady, having no fine 
clothes of her own, and treated during 
the remainder of the visit accord- 
ingly. While this is going on, the 
slave-girls began to play on wind- 
instruments resembling clarionets, 
but longer and more discordant. W e 
went to see the orchestra, and all 
whose mouths were not otherwise 
engaged commenced singing. Others 
began to dance. A sort of maypole 
was raised in the middle of the room, 
with many-coloured ribbons attached 
to its top. The dancers held them 
by the other end, and went round 
it, plaiting them as they went by. 
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crossing each other, and then un- 
doing them again. This was slow 
and measured. The band next struck 
up a war tune, and the savage in- 
stinct of the Circassian mountaineers 
seemed to awaken. They seized brass 
shields and short swords, clashing 
them furiously as they whirled about 
like young Furies. They threw away 
their arms and began to romp like 
hoydens, tumbling over each other, 
rolling on the floor, throwing pillows 
at those that fell, laughing and 
screaming, more as maniacs than as 
the well-behaved, demure young 
damsels we took them for* 

* Dinner was brought, and our ut- 
most neat-handedness was required 
to eat with our fingers in so lady- 
like a manner as our hostess. An 
interminable succession of little 
dishes wore out our patience as well 
as our appetites, and we were glad 
to make our preparations for depar- 
ture. But this was not so easily 
effected. We must go through the 
hand-washing process; then drink 
sherbet. When it was distinctly un- 
derstood that we never should forget 
each other, and that we should always 
be dear friends as long as we lived, 
the Hanum, her ladies, and our party 
separated at the top of the stairs, 
whither she graciously accompanied 
us. Turkish ladies are generally 
polite and hospitable, and though 
they pass over any display of coarse- 
ness or rudeness, they are quite able 
to distinguish between any practice 
which arises from a difference of 
manners and that which springs 
from the want of breeding in a 
woman. The wives are generally 
women of rank corresponding to that 
of their husbands, and the slaves 
receive some education as to their 
manners before being sold. The 
law recognises them as wives as 
soon as they bear a child to their 
masters.’ 

It is an error to suppose that Turk- 
ish women are imprisoned in their 
houses like birds in a cage. On the 
contrary, they have in some respects 


§ 14 . KHANS. 

more liberty than European women. 
They roam about at will through the 
Bazaars, and they drive through the 
streets, disguised in a costume which 
renders recognition impossible. They 
are veiled, and cover their whole 
persons with the feredgee, so that it 
is impossible to distinguish one fe- 
male from another. The wives of 
Turks of rank are always accom- 
panied by a eunuch; others who 
cannot afford that luxury go about 
alone. 


Khans. — The 180 Khans of Con- 
stantinople are so many immense stone 
barracks or closed squares, which 
have, like the baths, every recommen- 
dation except architectural elegance. 
The court of the ValidehrKhan, which 
is reckoned one of the best in Con- 
stantinople, is ornamented with trees, 
and two handsome fountains; and 
the building, besides warehouses and 
stables on the ground floor, has 
3 stories or galleries, one above the 
other, with ranges of small chambers, 
each of which is kept clean by the 
servants of the khan, and fitted up for 
the time with the carpets and slender 
wardrobe of the several occupiers. 
The generality of the khans are for 
travelling merchants; but the cham- 
bers of many are let out as counting- 
houses to natives, whose dwellings 
are in Galata, Pera, or some distant 
quarter of the city. These useful 
edifices are the work of the Osmanli 
sultans or wealthy private indi- 
viduals ; strangers are, during their 
residence in the city, masters of 
their rooms on the payment of the 
rent, and they keep the keys. They 
are for all men, of whatever qua- 
lity, condition, country, or religion 
soever. The construction of them 
has contributed to attract the mer- 
chants and the merchandise of the 
furthest boundaries of Africa and 
Asia to the capital of Turkey. Dur- 
ing fires or insurrections their iron 
gates are closed, and they afford 
complete security to the persons 
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as well as the goods of the mer- 
chants. 


The Bazaars . — Albert Smith, in 
4 A Month at Constantinople/ said : 

4 To say that the covered rows of shops 
must altogether be miles in length — 
that vista after vista opens upon the 
gaze of the astonished stranger, lined 
with the varied productions of the 
world — that one may walk for an 
hour without going over the same 
ground twice, amidst diamonds, gold, 
and ivory; Cashmere shawls and 
Chinese silks ; glittering arms, costly 
perfumes, embroidered slippers, and 
mirrors ; rare brocades, ermines, 
morocco leathers, Persian nicknacks ; 
amber mouthpieces and jewelled pipes 
—that looking along the shortest 
avenue, every known tint and colour 
meets the eye at once, in the wares 
and costumes ; and that the noise, the 
motion, the novelty of this strange 
spectacle, is at first perfectly be- 
wildering — all this possibly gives the 
notion of some kind of splendid mart 
fitted to supply the wants of the 
glittering personages who figure in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 
yet it can convey but a poor idea of 
the real interest which such a place 
calls forth, or the most extraordinary 
assemblage of treasures displayed 
there amidst so much apparent shab- 
biness/ The Bazaars of Constanti- 
nople, however, have lost much since 
the influx of European fashions, and 
the shops in the Grande Rue of Pera 
have become the resort of the wealthy 
of both sexes. It is now unusual to 
see any Turk of rank or wealth in 
the bazaar. Indeed they never fre- 
quent it, as the articles they pur- 
chase are almost always brought to 
their own houses. As for the ladies, 
none but those of a certain age are 
ever allowed to go to the bazaars. 

The crowd in the bazaars renders 
it difficult to pass through them, and I 
such are the extent and intricacy of 
these covered ways, that it would be 


a tiresome task to roam through them 
in one morning. 

* Not only in the covered bazaars, 
but in those which more resemble 
open streets, separate districts are 
severally allotted to particular tradeb 
and merchandise, after the manner of 
Athens, of Rome, and of the city 
when under the dominion of the 
Greeks. The shops of jewellers 
and engravers of precious stones 
occupy one quarter; those of the 
goldsmiths another. The curriers 
and leather-workers, as well as horse- 
dealers, all congregate at At-Bazaru. 
Misir-Charshy is a long line of drug- 
repositories. All the coffee is ground 
by hand in Tahmis-Bazaar. The an- 
cient Charto-Pratia of the eastern 
capital may be recognised in the 
square and street of Sultan Bayezid, 
which is tenanted by the sellers of 
paper and the copiers of manu- 
scripts. 

lake the bazaars of London, erec- 
ted in imitation of them, the covered 
bazaars of Constantinople are only 
used as shops, and are all closed and 
deserted before sunset. They are 
guarded, and each entrance has an 
iron door. 

It may be useful to travellers 
who have made purchases in the ba- 
zaars to be apprised that Mr. Alfred 
Laughton, in the Rue Waiwoda, Per- 
shembeh Bazaar, Galata, is the cor- 
respondent of Messrs. Wheatley and 
Co., and of Messrs. M’Cracken and 
Co., and will forward safely to Eng- 
land, and without trouble to the 
owners, any articles which they may 
wish to send home. The principal 
rarities are arms, silver-work, Brousa 
gauze, embroidered muslin dresses, 
amber mouth-pieces, and cherry- 
sticks. 


The Slave Market . — This scene, 
which has excited so much horror 
amongst European nations, has ceased 
to exist at Constantinople, though 
slavery is in force. 

Slavery, however, is not in Turkey 
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what is generally supposed in Europe, the death of her master the slave 
where the West Indian slavery has often marries a subaltern of his, who 
associated with the word ideas of considers himself highly honoured, 
savage treatment which finds no But very few reach an advanced age. 
counterpart in the slavery of Ori- The wives and concubines of the 
ental nations in general. It is only Sultan are provided for after his 
the black slaves that are kidnapped death ; a large building in the Old 
by means of expeditions sent out Seraglio, or in the Seraskier’s Court, 
from Upper Egypt and Nubia. These being made their abode, and their 
are sold mostly m Egypt, but many support given them by the reigning 
of them are brought to Syria, Asia sultan. Some of them marry. 

Minor, and Constantinople. They 
become house-servants, but are noto- 
riously lazy, and very troublesome to Baths . — There are about 130 

their owners, so that the rich alone of these establishments dispersed 
have them; it is thought cheaper through various parts of the city, 
than to hire servants. The girls Some of them are constructed of 
continue in service through life, marble, but in general their external 
The white slaves come from Cir- appearance offers nothing remarkable, 
cassia and Georgia, and are in great They are divided into a number of 
demand, especially the girls. The rooms, lighted from the top by cupo- 
extreme poverty of their parents las thickly' perforated and studded 
compels them to send them into with small hemispherical glasses, 
slavery to the capital, and on their The rooms are sufficiently spacious 
first arrival they are truly pitiable to admit a number of bathers at the 
objects. Their complexions are sal- same time. The outer apartment is 
low, and none of them are even good- the largest ; a considerable number 
looking. But the daily Turkish bath, of men may be seen there lying on 
protection from the sun, and a whole- separate couches, reposing after their 
some diet, working upon an excellent ablutions. The Frank may enter into 
constitution, accomplish wonders in any of them on the days not set apart 
a short space of time; their skin for the women. The Mahmoudieh 
assumes the diaphanous appearance baths, near the bazaars, are those 
peculiar to the Circassian women of most frequented by travellers. 
Constantinople, and they acquire a 
beauty of feature which is enhanced 

by their erect forms and firm gait. Cemeteries . — The numerous ceme- 

Turks never purchase wives, they buy teries scattered through the city and 
these girls to be their servants, and in its vicinity are among its greatest 
are allowed by Turkish law to make ornaments. The people of every creed 
them their concubines ; on the other at Constantinople have distinct burial- 
hand, they become wives as soon as grounds allotted to them. The groves 
they give birth to a child, though of dark cypresses, with turbaned 
they have no dowry settled on them, stones of light marble, belong ex- 
it should be remarked, however, that clusively to the Moslems. It was 
infanticide is extremely prevalent and formerly the custom among Oriental 
not punished by law. The female nations to plant a tree at the birth, 
slaves receive presents from their and another at the death, of each 
masters, and many of them send aid member of a family ; and a cypress 
to their families in Circassia and was always planted at each Mussul- 
Georgia, so that the fame of the man’s grave ; but the custom is not 
splendid fortunes of the favoured now pursued in every instance. From 
ones keeps up the ambitious aspira- the antiquity of their burial-grounds, 
tions of those who stay at home. On and from the invariable practice of 
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opening a new grave for every one, ing the contiguity of the dead familiar 
the disturbing of the dead being to the living, and strengthening that 
regarded as sacrilege, these ceme- resignation to the Divine will, with 
teries have become forests, extend- which all Moslems encounter the last 
ing for miles round the city and its hour.* 

suburbs. That of Skutari is the most The Turks suppose the soul to be 
frequented, on account of the Moslem in a state of torment from the period 
love for Asia, and their belief that of death to that of burial. The fu- 
their empire will be driven back to nerals, therefore, take place as soon 
that continent. The tombstones of as possible. The only occasion when 
the Turks are of white marble, and a Turk is seen to walk at a quick 
not unfrequently shaped from ancient pace is when carrying a body towards 
columns and marbles. A turban the cemetery. The Koran declares 
surmounting the stone distinguishes that he who carries a body for 40 
the graves of the males ; those of the paces procures for himself the expia- 
females are simply ornamented with tion of a great sin. Coffins are not 
a palm-branch. The tombs of the used when the body is deposited in 
ladies and of infant sons are generally the grave. Thin boards are placed 
the richest. Some tombs are dus- over it, to prevent the earth from 
tered together in the nature of pressing on it. 
family graves. The rank and con- The largest cemetery in the quarter 

dition of the deceased are distin- of Stamboul is that mighty death-field 
guished by the form of the turban, which extends outside the landward 
The latter also serves as an indica- walls, from the Seven Towers to 
tion of the period when he lived ; for Eyoub ; at Skutari the far-stretching 
the fashion of turbans has ever cypress forest covers the remains of 
changed, while that of the rest of countless myriads; at Pera are the 
the men’s clothes has remained the great and little fields of the dead for 
same. Nothing is more touching the true believers, and cemeteries for 
than to see beneath the shade of some the Armenians, which have been more 
dark cypress solitary men absorbed fully described under ‘ Pera/ 
in prayer, or groups of women sitting English Cemetery . — The Protes- 
over the graves of departed friends, tant burial-ground is Ferikeui, and is 
with whom, in deep abstraction, they held by the representatives of Eng- 
seem to hold communion, or supply- land, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, and 
ing with water the flowers planted in the United States. There was an old 
cavities left expressly in each of them, cemetery in another place, and when 
Multitudes of turtle-doves frequent this of Ferikeui was acquired in 1864, 
these gloomy cemeteries, and hold the remains of the dead wore removed 
divided sway with bats and owls, to it, and the old tombstones are now 
The aromatic odour of the cypress is ranged along the walls. The place 
supposed to neutralise all pestilential deserves a visit 
exhalations. The English Cemetery at Skutari , 

It is sometimes stated that bury- where so many of our countrymen 
ing within the city is strictly prohi- lie, who met their deaths by wounds 
bited: this, however, is not the case; or sickness during the Crimean war, 
there are many burying grounds with- is an interesting spot, The adjoining 
in the city, exclusive of the tombs of hospital is that in which Miss Night- 
sultans in the courts of mosques built ingale laboured with such heroic 
by them. ‘ They occupy,’ says White, devotion. A portion of it is now 
‘almost every vacant spot within the used as a barrack, but Miss Night- 
walls ; they nestle in corners, obtrude ingale’s rooms are preserved intact, 
upon highways, and intermingle with The cemetery is kept by an official 
shops and habitations; thus render- appointed by the English Government. 
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Baron Marochetti’s Memorial Obelisk 
is conspicuous, but not in the best 
taste. 


Barracks, Schools , and Hospitals 
have been recently erected in differ- 
ent parts of the metropolis and its 
vicinity. Four vast quadrangular 
barracks stand on the European 
side without the walls, and one at 
Skutari, founded by Selim, has been 
restored. Within Stamboul are three 
or four smaller ones for infantry, 
one for cavalry at Dolmabatchke, 
two for artillery at Tophane, and 
a handsome edifice on the hill 
beyond Pera. These establish- 
ments are exceedingly well worth 
visiting, and permission is easily 
obtained from the officer on duty. 
They afford commodious well-venti- 
lated apartments for the use of the 
soldiers, and order and regularity are 
observable throughout. While the 
Turk is very negligent as to uni- 
forms, he is remarkably precise as to 
barracks. In all the great barracks 
there are schools, where young men 
are prepared for the military service. 
In addition to the numerous semina- 
ries attached to the mosques, various 
other institutions have been founded 
by Government. 

The Military College at Pancaldi, 
above Dolmabatchke, is one of the 
most important of these institutions : 
300 students are lodged, fed, and in- 
structed gratuitously for the army. 
The Staff" College is in the Seraglio. 
Many of the professors speak Euro- 
pean languages, and French is taught. 
The staff-officers frequently speak 
French well. 

The Military Hospital is one of 
the most remarkable of the Turkish 


institutions. It is situated on a hill 
on the W. side of Stamboul, called 
Maltepe, where, according to tra- 
dition, Mohammed placed his cannon 
when directed against the city, in the 
last siege. The establishment is ad- 
mirably regulated ; the different wards 
are clean and well ventilated. The 
laboratory and the kitchen are as 
well organised as any in France or 
England. The medical men are of 
the different nationalities of the em- 
pire, Turks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Greeks, and many speak French and 
Italian fluently. 


The Dogs of Constantinople are 
amongst its wonders and its nui- 
sances. These animals are some- 
times supported by individuals, but 
most dogs live independently in the 
streets or outskirts of the city, where 
there is garbage ; they are not the 
property of any individual. They 
feed upon what is given them from 
butchers’ shops, private houses, car- 
cases of animals ; and the shore dogs 
may be seen prowling along the edge 
of the water, in search of any car- 
cases that may be washed ashore. 
These dogs are never domesticated 
within private dwellings, but live 
outside. Each belongs to a district 
of his own. The most rigid police is 
observed by them; and should a 
vagrant dog invade his neighbours 
territory, the whole posse imme- 
diately assail him. 

On Fridays distributions of bread 
take place, and charitable Turks fre- 
quently distribute dog’s-meat and 
bread. At the Bayazideh there is a 
weekly dole of bread for dogs. In 
return the dogs guard the houses and 
streets at night. 
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Excursions from Constantinople. 

The Bosphorus by steamer. 

Skutari and its environs . . . p. 122 


The Princes’ Islands ,126 

The Dardanelles „ 127 

Brousa „ 129 

TheTroad „ 135 


§ 16. THE BOSPHORUS. 


Steamers on the Bosphorus. 

The steam navigation of the Bos- 
phorus is a monopoly in the hands of 
the Shirket-i-Hairie Company, which 
has a fleet of about 35 steamers — a 
number barely sufficient for the im- 
mense traffic ; many of them large, 
comfortable, and fast boats. These 
steamers make 16 voyages each way 
daily, between the Galata bridge and 
the villages on the Bosphorus. The 
first steamer leaves each end in the 
summer season about six a.m. Frank 
time; and in winter shortly after 
sunrise. It is necessary to recollect 
that the Turkish manner of keeping 
time is different from the European. 
The Turks follow the sun ; thus sun- 
set a la Franc is twelve a la Turque. 
The itinerary of the steamers there- 
fore varies daily as to time, but lists 
are daily published in the leading 
papers. The steamers pass alter- 
nately along the Asiatic and European 
sides of the Bosphorus. For two 
hours in the middle of the day there 
is a suspension, after which the trips 
are resumed till within an hour of 
sunset, when they cease. The tra- 
veller will find this an excellent way 
of noticing the great mixture of races 
and classes of the Constantinopolitan 
population by a trip up and down 


the Bosphorus. Several very small 
steamers also leave the new bridge 
evQry 15 minutes, and go up the 
Golden Horn, stopping at the scalas 
of the principal quarters and suburbs 
at Yemish, Fanar, Balat, Kasim 
Pasha, Haskeui, Eyoub. 

To places on the Bosphorus the 
fares range from 1 to 4J piastres, 
according to distance. The villages 
on the Bosphorus where the steamers 
touch are the following : On the Eu- 
ropean side — Kabatash, Beshiktash, 
Ortakeui, Kouroucheshme, Aroaout- 
keui, Bebek, Hissar, Emirgyan, 
Yenikeui, Therapia, Buyukdereh, 
and Yenimahale ; and on the Asiatic 
side — Skutari, Kouskoundjuk, Bey- 
lerbey, Chengel-keui, Vanikeui, Ana- 
dolou Hissar, Kanlijah, Pashabakche, 
and Be'ikos. Steamers run to the 
European shore of the Marmora at 
Yenikapou, Samatia, Makrikeui, and 
St. Stefano ; the Asiatic shores at 
Kadikeui, Pandik, Hartal, and the 
islands. To the Princes’ Islands, 
Antigone, Proti, Khalki, and Prinkipo, 
there are three departures each way 
daily. To Skutari a steam ferry 
every half-hour. To Kadikeui four 
each way. A steamer leaves every 
morning for Ismid, and there is daily 
communication with San Stefano, 
Bandhrma, and Rodosto. 


'Names of Villages on the Bosphorus. 

European or West bank, commencing with Galata and going North. 


Galata, meaning 

Tophane, 

a. Foondookloo, 

b. Dolmabatchke, 


The abode of the Gauls. 
Artillery manufacture. 

The hazelnut village. 

The crowded garden. 
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c. Beshiktash, meaning 

d. Ortakeui, 

e. Kouroucheshmeh, 

/. Arnaoutkeui, meaning 

g. Bebek, 

A. Boumili Hissar, 

Hissar, 

i. Baltah Liman, 

k. Stenia, 

l. Yenikeui, 

m. Kalendar, 

n. Therapia, 

Kirej Bournou, 

Chiflikkeui, 

p. Buyukdereh, 

Sarhyeri, 

Yenimahale, 

t. Boumili Kayak, 

Buyuk Liman, 

Villages on the Asiatic or Ei 

d. Anadolou Kayak, meaning 

f. Hunkiar Iskelesi, 
Ooomooryeri, 

Selva Bournou, 

Yali keuy, 

g. Beikos, 

j. Sultanieh, 

k. Injirkeui, 

l. Chiboukloo, 

m. Kanlijah, 

n. Anadoloo Hissar, 

Geuksoo, 

o. Kandili, 

p. Vanikeui, 

q. Chengelkeui, 

r. Beylerbey, 

s. Istavros, 

t. Koosghunjik, 

u. Uscudar, or Skutari. 

v . Boulgourloo. 

English Cemetery. 

Haider Pasha. 

w. Kadikeui, or Chalcedon, 

The landing-places of 1 


The cradle stone. 

The middle village. 

The dried fountain. 

The Albanian village. 

The baby. 

The European Castle. 

The castle. 

The Axe harbour. 

The straits. 

The new village. 

The monk. 

The place of healing. 

Lime point. 

The farm village.* 

The large river. 

The yellow place. 

The new quarter. 

The European poplar. 

The large harbour. 

bank, from North to South. 

The Asiatic poplar. 

The Sultan’s landing. 

The place of labour. 

The point of quails. 

The country-seat village 
The Bey’s place. 

The Sultan’s village. 

The fig village. 

The pipe village. 

The bloody village. 

The Castle in Asia. 

The heavenly water. 

The illuminated village. 
The weary man’s village. 
The chain village. 

The chief of the Beys. 

The cross. 

The little bend. 


The judge’s village, 
steamers are marked f 


THE EUBOPEAN SHOBE OF THE BOSPHOBUS. 


Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the scenery along the banks of the 
Bosphorus, but the views must be 
seen at different times of the day and 
under various lights to feel their full 
beauties. Proceeding from village 


to village, we shall describe each 
locality along the European shore to 
the Cyanean rocks at the mouth of 
the Black Sea, then cross over to 
Asia, following the Asiatic coast from 
place to place back to Skutari. This 
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extraordinary channel, connecting 
the Pontus and the Propontis (the 
Euxine and the Sea of Marmora), 
forms in its windings a chain of 7 
lakes. These 7 windings are indi 
rated by 7 promontories on the 
European shore, forming as many 
corresponding bays on the opposite 
shore. Seven currents in different 
directions follow the windings of 
the shore. Each has a counter- 
current, whereby the water, driven 
with violence into the separate bays, 
thence flows upwards in an opposite 
direction in the other half of the 
channel. The current does not 
always flow from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Marmora, as is supposed. 
There are surface- currents and under- 
currents, one of which runs upwards 
from the Sea of Marmora to the 
Black Sea. The surface-current 
flows upwards towards the Black 
Sea during the prevalence of south 
winds. The first promontory on the 
European side is that of Tophane 
(Metopon), which closes the harbour 
and commences the Bosphorus. The 
next we come to is Orta Keui. 
Arnaout Keui or Defterdar Boumoo 
is the third ; Boumili Hissar, at the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus, is 
the fourth ; Yeni Keui , the fifth ; 
Boumili Kavak, at the upper strait 
of the Bosphorus, the sixth; and, 
lastly, the promontory of the Light- 
house , at the mouth, the seventh. 

These 7 European promontories 
have as many corresponding bays 
on the Asiatic side, and with the 7 
bays on the European side the fol- 
lowing 7 promontories on the Asiatic 
side correspond: the first, that of 
Skutari ; the second, Kandili; the 
third, Kanlijah ; the fourth, the 
point of land of Oomoor Keui (op- 
posite Therapia) ; the fifth, the foot 
of the giants mountain ; the sixth, 
Anadolou Kavak , at the upper strait 
of the Bosphorus ; the seventh, the 
promontory of the Asiatic Lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Bosphorus. The 
7 great bays on the European side are 
—first, the bay of Dolmabatchke , the 


I greatest indentation of the shore, 
which from Tophane curves inwards 
as far as Orta Keui; the second, the 
bay of Kourou Cheshmeh ; the third 
that of Behek. Much larger than 
these 3 bays lying in the lower half 
of the Bosphorus, are the 4 following 
ones in the upper part — viz. fourth, 
BaltaUman ; fifth, the bay of Buyuk- 
dereh , the largest of all. The Asiatic 
bays are — first, that of Chengel Keui, 
corresponding with the promontory 
of Orta Keui ; second, the mouth of 
Geuksoo, opposite Boumili Hissar; 
third, Chiboukloo, corresponding with 
the promontory of Yeni Keui ; fourth, 
Hunkiar Iskdem , i.e. the Sultan’s 
landing-place ; fifth, the harbour 
of Anadolou Kavak (the ancient 
Hieron) ; sixth and seventh, the 2 
harbours of Kechl-liman and Poiras- 
liman . 


a. Foondookloo . — This suburb 
may be considered a continuation of 
Tophane . The name is derived from 
Foondook, which has the double 
meaning of a hazel-nut and a large 
inn. On the shore there formerly 
stood an altar of Ajax and the temple 
of Ptolemy Philadelphos, to whom 
the Byzantines paid divine honours. 
The upper part is called Jehanghir, 
from a mosque built by the famous 
Boxalana Sultan, wife of Suleiman 
the Magnificent. 


b. Dolmabatchke means the Bean 
Garden , or filled-up garden, and is 
the first Imperial Palace on this side 
of the Bosphorus, subsequently united 
with the adjoining summer palace of 
Beshiktash. It was the first palace 
built of stone by the Sultans. The 
style is Bastard Corinthian, and it is 
very picturesque. The interior is 
made up of small rooms, with low 
ceilings gaudily painted, stucco 
columns, and cupolas of stained glass, 
throwing down a blaze of light. The 
, grand central hall is very large. The 
| palace of Dolmabatchke is a striking 
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feature from many parts of the I 
Bosphorus. In this palace the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was dethroned May 30, 
1876, and 52 boatloads of women, 
emptied out of the Harem, conveyed 
along with the Sultan to the SeragHo. 
The Sultan’s Theatre, which may be 
seen on paying a fee, is remarkable 
as a court theatre, and for its splendid 
reception rooms. 

t The two words Kabatash, i.e. 
the rough stone, and Beshiktash, the 
cradle-stone, undoubtedly refer to the 
celebrated Petra Thermastis, noticed 
by Dionysius, in his description 
of the Bosphorus, as a rock dis- 
tinguished for its form. Opposite to 
this rock the merchant-ships are 
generally moored, whilst higher up 
towards Beshiktash, the ships of war 
lie at anchor previous to sailing from 
Constantinople. This is the rock 
whose roadstead was formerly called 
Pentecontoricon, that is, the roadstead 
of the 50-oared ships, because here 
Taurus the Scythian, on his way to 
Crete, anchored with his 50-oared 
vessels. Close to Kabatash, on the 
shore, is the Mosque of Auni Effendi, 
and further up, immediately before 
Dolmabatchke, was the monument 
of Khaireddin (Barbarossa), at first a 
celebrated pirate, and later a great 
Turkish naval hero. 

Barbarossa’s name was the terror 
of the Christian fleets, and Khaired- 
din’s memory wiU live until the latest 
hour of the Ottoman sway. 


c. f Beshiktash, — Close to the 
garden and the garden-palace of Dol- 
mabatchke are the gardens and sum- 
mer palace of Beshiktash, which has 
ever been the most cherished resi- 
dence of the Ottoman Sultans in the 
fine season. This preference it owes 
to its lovely situation between 2 
romantic valleys, and to the enchant- 
ing prospect, as well from the shore 
as from the heights rising behind 
the palace. The valleys are public 
walks, and, as such, are consecrated 


by tombs as places of pilgrimage ; but 
the gardens of the summer palaces 
are closed from the intrusion and 
view of strangers by high walls, 
whilst at Dolmabatchke, at least the 
kitchen garden, which is close to the 
shore, is visible throngh the railings. 
The beauty of the gardens enclosed 
behind the walls may be imagined 
from the towering cypresses rising 
above them ; and the richness of 
their vegetation is betrayed by the 
luxuriance of the creepers which 
spread their foliage over the naked 
stone, entirely clothing the inner 
wall, and forming on the out- 
side a complete framework of ver- 
dure. Its greatest beauty is in the 
spring, when its numerous fruit-gar- 
dens are covered with flowers. 
Hence the walk from Dolmabatchke to 
Beshiktash is never so lovely as in the 
8 days of the fullest blossom. The 
palace of Beshiktash was erected in 
1679. In those early days, as now, 
it was customary for the Imperial 
fleet, before setting sail, to anchor 
between Beshiktash and Kabatash , 
and to salute the Imperial Palace. 
The convent of Mevlevis, close to the 
sea, is one of the most beautiful and 
most frequented spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople. Near 
this is the second convent of Yahia 
Effendi, a pious man to whom Sultan 
Murad III. erected a monument, 
which is frequented every Wednesday 
by crowds of pedestrians from the 
city. The Greek name of Beshiktash 
was formerly Diplokion, or the 
double column. It was here that 
the Venetian fleet landed the troops 
which besieged Constantinople under 
the command of Dandolo, whilst his 
galleys anchored before Skutari. 
Here also, in all probability, and not 
at Balta-liman , Mahomed H. ordered 
the flat boats and flat ships which 
he had prepared to be transported 
by land to the western extremity 
of the harbour of Constantinople, 
where, opposite to Eyoob, they were 
launched ; so that, to the astonish- 
ment of the besieged, the harbour, 
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whose entrance they had closed with 
a double chain, was suddenly covered 
with a hostile fleet. Ducas thus re- 
lates this remarkable operation : — 
‘He ordered a road to be made 
through the valleys lying at the 
back of Galata to the end of the 
homed bay (the harbour), opposite 
to Kosmidion, Eyoob. They levelled 
the road as much as they could, and 
when they had placed 80 galleys of 
50 and 30 oars on rollers, he ordered 
their sails to be hoisted, and the 
ships to be drawn over the dry land 
from the passage to the mouth of the 
harbour in the Keratic Bay, which 
was immediately carried into execu- 
tion/ 

Beyond Beshiktash, and between 
it and Ortakeui, was situated the 
palace of Cheragan t the ordinary 
residence of Sultan Mahmood, rebuilt 
of stone, on a handsome design. 
Here the Sultan Abdul Aziz was re- 
moved (by his own desire) after his 
deposition, and here it is said he put 
an end to his life, June 13, 1876, by 
cutting an artery with a pair of 
scissors. 


d. f Ortakeui , middle village, or 
Middleton, is the next village. It 
is large and populous, but dirty and 
unpicturesque, being built at the 
mouth of a valley which is intersected 
by a dry ravine, forming an open 
sewer for the village, stagnant in the 
dry, and more offensive still in the 
wet season. Besides a large Chris- 
tian population, it numbers many 
Jews among its inhabitants. There 
is no object of attraction here. On 
the N. side of its little port a large 
and picturesque mosque has been 
erected, and an Armenian banker 
has finished a sumptuous residence 
near it. 

The service of the Church of 
England is performed at Ortakeui. 

On the summit of the hill behind 
Ortakeui is situated another palace 
of the Sultan, called Yildiz, or ‘ Star/ 


kiosk, and until her death occupied 
by Valideh Sultan, mother of Sultan 
Abdul Mejid. It is surrounded by 
high white walls, forming a con- 
spicuous landmark for all the neigh- 
bouring country. To the rt. of this 
a bad carriage-road joins the main 
road from Pera to Buyukdereh, at 
no great distance ; that to the It. 
leads back to Pera by the Military 
School and Artillery Barracks, tra- 
versing first the beautiful valley 
of Flamour, or the Lime Trees, so 
called from a pleasure-ground, laid 
out in the usual Turkish style of 
terraces on the steep slope of the 
hill, planted with limes and other 
trees, and adorned with fountains 
and gaily-carved and painted slabs. 
It is a favourite resort of all classes 
of the people on their respective 
holidays, and those who wish to see 
groups of Turkish women may here 
do so to advantage, should the earli- 
ness or lateness of the season render 
more comprehensive observations at 
the Sweet Waters impracticable. 
In the bottom of the valley is another 
kiosk of the Sultan, much frequented 
by him in the spring. A wild path 
leads up the valley, through a rocky 
ravine, to the Buyukdereh road, 
meeting it at a guardhouse at 
Chicheli, where a white stone obelisk 
marks the junction of several roads. 
This makes a nice walk from Pera, 
by the great burial-ground, and 
back as described, for those who 
can go so far. It is in all about five 
m. The half of it might also be 
done by water. 

Above Ortakeui the Bosphorus 
makes a sudden bend to the It., 


forming a cape called Defterdar 
Bournoo, off which a heavy sea and 
current run during strong northerly 
winds. Upon this point is situated 
a large villa or summer palace, of a 
pale-green colour. A little farther 
on is a still more handsome palace, 
painted yellow, with oriental colon- 
nades. It was formerly occupied by 
Esmah Sultan, sister of Sultan Mah- 
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e. f Kourou Cheshmeh. — Under 
this designation, which means the 
dried-up Fountain, are comprised the 
great Tillage of this name, and all 
the buildings on the shore which 
lie between the two promontories of 
Defterdar Bournoo and Akuntu Bour- 
noo (or current cape). Here stood a 
laurel-tree, said to have been planted 
by Medea on landing at this spot 
with Jason on his return from Col- 
chis. On his voyage thither he had 
landed below at Beshiktash, which 
on that account was called Vicus 
Jasonicus. The hill nearest to the 
laurel of Medea was called the Berry 

point of land on whicS the^village of 
Kourou Cheshmeh itself begins. This 
place was formerly called Estias, 
Anaplus, and also Vicus Michaelicus, 
from the celebrated ch. of the Arch- 
angel Michael, which Constantine 
the Great here erected in his honour, 
and which the Emperor Justinian re- 
paired. The ch. of the Archangel 
Michael at Anaplus was remark- 
able in the fifth century for the 
Stylites. Simeon, and after him 
Daniel the Stylite, were here adored 
by the people whilst standing on pil- 
lars, as Cedrenus details in the fol- 
lowing words : — * In these days the 
great Simeon , who was called from 
the pillar the Stylite , ascended the 
column, in order to withdraw from 
the crowd of those who wished 
to touch his clothes, which were 
made of the skins of beasts. At 
first he ordered the pillar to be made 
6 yards high — shortly afterwards, 
however, to be increased to 12, 22, 
and 36 yards/ After Simeon Stylite, 
Daniel the Stylite ascended the 
column, and stood upon it until the 
fourth year of the reign of Leo the 
Great — that is to say, not less than 
28 years. 


/. t Amaout Keui , the village of 
the Albanians , lies beyond Kourou 
Cheshmeh, at the point of the rocky 
promontory which here shuts in the 


Bosphorus within its narrowest 
breadth, and therefore produces the 
strongest current in the channel. 
This is properly the peninsula of 
Estias. Here stood the ch. of St. 
Theodora, in which, under Alexius, 
the son of Manuel Comnenus, the 
conspiracy against the Sebastokrator 
was entered into. Such is the 
strength and danger of the current 
at this spot, that the rowers are 
obliged to give up their work, and 
to seize the rope which is thrown 
to them in order to draw the boat 
up the stream. When several boats 
come together, there is imminent 
danger of their being dashed to 
pieces by the force of the stream, or 
driven on the bank. In stormy 
weather the voyage is dangerous; 
and frequently those who inhabit the 
country-houses situated in the upper 
part of the channel are compelled to 
abandon their trip, commenced in 
fair weather and with a calm sea, 
and to finish the rest of their journey 
on horseback or on foot, if they do 
not prefer the steamers to the ka'ik. 
The fountain on the shore, founded 
by the comptroller of Sultan Murad 
IV., is the only indication of Moslem 
taste at Amaout Keui, inasmuch as 
this village, as its name implies, was 
originally an Albanian colony, in- 
habited chiefly by Albanians, Greeks, 
and Jews. The roadway upon the 
promontory is lined with shops 
and stalls fronting the sea, above 
which rise broken terraces fre- 
quented by crowds of Greek women 
on Sundays and holidays, who sit in 
groups enjoying the fine weather, 
and the stir and animation of kaiks 
tracked along the shore. The nor- 
thern side of this cape has many fine 
villas. On the Greek festival of the 
Epiphany (18th January N.S.) a 
strange sight may be witnessed here, 
or more frequently higher up the 
Bosphorus in the cove of Therapia. 
A vast crowd of Greeks of both sexes 
assembles on the promontory, regard- 
less of the most pitiless storm or 
heaviest snow. An archbishop comes 
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forward holding a crucifix, which he well worth notice. The Old College 
blesses, and then throws into the building is now converted into a 
sea. Numerous bold divers eagerly girls’ school, under Protestant Prus- 
plunge into the rushing current after sian deaconesses, 
the sacred relic, and the fortunate We now arrive at one of the 
survivor of the fierce submarine most picturesque parts of the Bos- 
struggle of waves and men receives phorus, where the continuous line 
an ample reward, as well in hard of street is for the first time broken, 
cash as in acquired sanctity of cha- since leaving Tophane, by a very 
racter, both of them sufficient induce- ancient cemetery, situated on a bold 
ments with a money-loving and rocky promontory, and crowned with 
fanatical people to outweigh their a grove of cypress and pine. Along 
habitual dislike of cold water applied its craggy sides run the winding 
externally. walls of Roumeli Hissar, or the 

Castle of Europe, whose massive 
towers and fantastic shape, rising 
g. f Bebek. — The lovely situation high from the surrounding wood, and 
of this bay, which is surrounded by with here and there a gaily-painted 
the steep shore, soon attracted the house nestling under its buttresses, 
attention of the Ottoman sultans ; defy adequate description with the 
and Selim I. built here a kiosk as pen. This is the narrowest part of 
a summer residence. A graceful the stream, which rushes past with 
kiosk, called the ‘ Kiosk of the Con- such extreme violence as to obtain 
ferences,’ is beautifully situated in and deserve the name of Sheitan 
a bay of the Bosphorus close to Akuntusu, or ‘ the Devil’s Current.’ 
Bebek, and probably on or near the Trackers ( yadekdji ) are here indispen- 
site of the ancient temple of Diana sable for all boats during northerly 
Dictynna. winds, and they receive half a piastre 

At Bebek is collected a large each, 
and highly respectable British and 
American community. They form 

a Protestant Evangelical Union, and h . f Roumeli Hissar {the Castle of 

have Divine Service on Sundays. Roumelia). — The building of this 

Robert College. — On an eminence important fortress, in the narrowest 
projecting from a hill 300 ft. above part of the Bosphorus, was the 
the Bosphorus, between Bebek and immediate preliminary to the con- 
Roumili Hissar, stands a handsome quest of Constantinople by the Otto- 
stone edifice of 5 stories, the Robert mans. Mahomed I. had already. 
College , an admirable institution, of in the reign of Manuel Palaeolo- 
American formation, begun 1863, gus, built the castle of Anatoli on 
■which gives an excellent education the opposite side of the channel, 
to more than 200 students, under a and Mahomed II. erected this build- 
Btaff of well-instructed Professors, ing in 1451, i.e. two years before the 
and confers degrees of B.A. It con- conquest of Constantinople, to the 
tains a Library and small Museum , great terror of the trembling em- 
in which will be found collections of peror. In vain did the latter lay 
the birds of Turkey, of the geology before the Sultan, through an em- 
and fossils of the Bosphorus, and an bassy, all the grounds with which the 
enormous hornets’ nest ! The View newly-concluded peace furnished him. 
from the top of the Flag Tower, to Mahomed dismissed the envoy with 
which strangers have ready access, the answer ‘ that he was by no means 
looking down upon one of the old to be compared with his ancestors ; 
towers, R. Hissar, and over the that what they had been unable to 
whole strait of the Bosphorus, is effect he could rapidly and easily 
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execute; that what they did not 
choose to do he intended to do ; that 
the next ambassador who should 
be sent to him should be flayed alive.* 
Mahomed had, in the beginning of 
the winter, driven together a thou- 
sand masons and a thousand lime- 
burners ; and before the spring, 
the burnt lime from the opposite 
coast, and, the necessary supply of 
wood from Nikomedia, and Heraklaea 
on the Euxine, had been collected by 
the time he himself arrived from 
Adrianople, to determine with accu- 
racy the plan and the site of the new 
fortress. In the harbour of Sosthe- 
nios (now Stenia), at the spot called 
Phonias , i.e. the echo (so called from 
the loud roaring of the waves), he 
traced the foundations, conform- 
ably to the idea that the circuit of 
the walls ought to imitate the Arabic 
letters of the word Mahomed, the 
name of the prophet. Thus a tower 
came to stand in the place where, in 
the Arabic writing, the M (Mim) 
forms a ring ; and the whole received 
the most extraordinary shape ever 
given to a fortress. To 3 of his 
generals, Khalil Pasha, Chakan , and 
Saricha, he assigned the building of 
the 3 great towers, which, at first 
sight, gave to the castle the appear- 
ance of a perfect triangle. To each 
of the 1,000 masons was assigned the 
task of building 2 yards, and 1,000 
workmen were associated with their 
labours, besides the enormous multi- 
tude, who brought together stones, 
lime, and tiles, collected by the judges 
from all the districts of Anatolia. 
On this occasion the pillars and altars 
of Christian churches were applied to 
the building of the walls, viz. those 
of the Asiatic ch. of the Archangel 
Michael, which was opposite to the 
European ch. at Anaplus (Kourou 
Cheshmeh). Mahomed called the 
castle Boghas Kessen, i.e. the cutter 
of the channel or strait. The castle 
was finished in 3 months, the walls 
being 30 ft. thick, and high in pro- 
p^ction. On the tower built by 
Khalil Pasha enormous guns were 


I raised, which threw stone balls of 
| more than 6 cwt. ; and Firuz Agha 
was raised to the command of the 
castle with 400 picked men, with the 
injunction to demand a toll from 
every passing ship. Although there 
is no doubt that at the foot of this 
promontory, as the narrowest part of 
the Bosphorus, Mandrokles of Samos 
built the celebrated bridge over which 
Darius led the Persian armies to 
Scythia, still must the site of this 
bridge be looked for, not in a 
straight line between Roumeli Hissar 
and Anadolou Hissar, where the force 
of the current could not have failed 
to destroy the bridge, but a little 
higher up, where the sea is more 
tranquil — viz. in the direction of 
Roumeli Hissar, towards the opposite 
village of Keurfus Baghjessi, imme- 
diately above Anadolou Hissar. On 
the promontory of Hermaeon itself 
(where stands the castle of Roumelia) 
stood the rock, cut into the form of a 
throne, on which Darius sat and con- 
templated the march of his army from 
Asia to Europe ; this rock was called 
the Throne of Darius, and close to 
it stood the celebrated columns on 
which the description of the passage 
was engraven in Assyrian and Greek 
letters. These interesting remains 
may possibly be discovered some day, 
if the now dismantled fort should 
ever be pulled down. 


i. Baltah-lmian (i.e. Port or Bay 
of the Battleaxe). — The promontory 
of Hermaeon divides the Bays of 
Bebek and Baltah-liman, and towers 
by its height above many others, 
although it is not so high as that of 
Defterdar Bournoo. 

At Baltah-liman is the splendid 
villa, built by the eminent statesman 
and reformer Reshid Pasha, which 
was purchased by Sultan Abdul Aziz 
and presented to his daughter Fatmeh, 
who married Reshid’s son. Here were 
signed the Commercial Treaty of 
1838, the Treaty of the Five Powers 
in 1841, and the Convention of 1849 
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relative to the Danubian Principali- 
ties. 

The cape, on which are situated 
this village and the castle, gradually 
rises to a lofty height about f of a 
m. from the shore, which is called 
Shehidler (the ‘place of martyrs’), 
from a turbeh or tomb in the grove. 
This is a favourite ride from Pera, 
and picnicking ground for the foreign 
residents on the Bosphorus. 


j. f Emirgyan. — The shore here 
curves into a small bay beautifully 
planted with cypress trees, whence 
the spot was formerly called Byjpa- 
rode , or ‘ the cypress grove/ 


k. Stenia . — The fairest, largest, 
and most remarkable harbour of the 
whole Bosphorus, a bay formed by 
nature for building and preserving 
ships, and celebrated on this account 
from the remotest times as the scene 
of numerous sea-fights and nautical 
enterprises. It bore amongst the 
Byzantines the triple name of Stenos , 
Leosthenius , and Sosthenius. The first 
name is derived from the neighbour- 
ing narrows of the Bosphorus; the 
second, from the planter from Megara, 
Leosthenes ; the third, from the Ar- 
gonauts, who, out of gratitude for 
their being saved from the hands of 
the oppressor Amycus, dedicated a 
temple of safety. After Amycus, 
the king of the Bebryces — who ruled 
at the foot of the Giant’s Mountain 
on the opposite side of the Bosphorus 
— had forcibly refused the Argonauts 
a further passage, they ran into the 
woody bay of Stenia, where, encour- 
aged by the heavenly apparition of 
a genius with eagle’s wings, they 
recommenced the struggle with Amy- 
cus; and in memory of their victory 
dedicated the temple (Sosthenia) with 
the statue of the heavenly face. Con- 
stantine the Great, who found here 
the temple and the statue of a winged 
genius, converted the former into a 
convent ; and the winged genius, who 
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appeared as a saviour to the Argo- 
nauts, into the Archangel Michael, as 
the commander of the heavenly host. 
When the barbarians pressed onwards 
to the capital of the sinking empire 
of Byzantium, their fleets more than 
once appeared in the Bosphorus, 
where Stenia became their resting- 
place. Two centuries later, in 712, 
the Bulgarians occupied Stenia, and 
carried their incursions as far as the 
Golden Gate. In 921 they burned 
the imperial palace at Stenia, and 20 
years afterwards the town was de- 
stroyed with fire by the Kussians, who 
left not a vestige of its former edifices. 
A pretty walk or ride leads up the 
valley from hence to the Maslak, a 
new village on the hills, half-way be- 
tween Pera and Buyukdereh by land, 
where a camp is sometimes formed. 
There is also a beautiful walk over 
the ridge, by Kosref Pasha’s estate 
and the wood, to Baltah-liman ; and 
a short cut leads to the rt. by the 
vineyard of the Logothete Aristarchi 
to Therapia. 


Z. t YeniKeui.*— This village has a 
considerable Greek and Armenian 
population, some of whom are rich, 
and have handsome houses on the 
seashore. The heights behind it, 
especially where clothed with vine- 
yards and pine-trees, offer pretty 
walks. 


m. Kalender. — Such is the name 
of the next, small picturesque em- 
bosomed bay, which is the rendezvous 
of all the lovers of fishing from the 
neighbouring villages. As the sea 
here is always tranquil and still, and 
therefore favourable to navigation, 
this romantic little bay was called 
by the Byzantines ‘ the bay of the 
quiet sea/ The Sultan has a small 
kiosk here. 

n. f Therapia. — Here are some 
very tolerable hotels : the best 
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is the Hotel (TAngleterre, kept by 
an Englishwoman, where board and 
lodging cost 67 piastres a day. The 
bay of Therapia forms a large, beau- 
tiful, and safe harbour, only inferior 
to that of Stenia. To the S. it is shut 
in by a range of hills, which separate 
it from the small bight of Kalender, 
and to the N. by an ordinary cape. 
It was formerly called Pharmakia, 
from the poison which Medea, when 
in pursuit of Jason, here threw on 
the Thracian coast. The euphony of 
the Greeks changed the poison into 
health. Therapia deserves its name 
from the salubrity of the air; for 
the cooling winds blowing directly 
from the Black Sea temper the heat 
of the summer, and render it one of 
the most charming residences on the 
whole of the Bosphorus. Hence 
Therapia is also the favourite haunt 
of the Greeks, whose princely Fana- 
riotes had here their summer houses. 
That which formerly belonged to 
Prince Ypsilanti was presented by the 
Porte to the French Embassy, which, 
as well as that of England, has always 
chosen Therapia as its residence. A 
new residence for the British Am- 
bassador has lately been erected here. 
The princely house of the Soutzo 
family has fallen into the hands of 
the Sultan, who has made a small 
summer palace of it, with a richly- 
wooded park. The grounds formerly 
belonging to Prince Mavroyani, who is 
mentioned in Hope’s Anastasins, are 
very picturesque; the house is not re- 
markable. The harbour of Therapia, 
like that of Stenia, has been often the 
theatre of the sea-fights 6f maritime 
powers, and especially between the 
Genoese and Venetians. It was the 
place of retreat chosen by Nicolo 
Pisani after having fought, during 
the 13th and 14th of February 1362, 
with the enemy and the storms at 
Stenia. The bight of Therapia is the 
outlet of a pleasing valley leading to 
an agreeably cool spring, whence it is 
called the ‘ valley of the cool fountain/ 
As it is the residence of some Frank 
merchants, and possesses several 


habitable country-houses, it is well 
adapted to be the headquarters of 
the traveller from the middle of April 
to October. Next to the beautiful 
gardens of the French palace, one of 
the prettiest spots is the terrace of the 
garden of M. Zohrab, looking imme- 
diately down upon the port. The 
village contains a pop. of 3,000, nearly 
all Greeks. There are several very 
pretty walks in the neighbourhood of 
Therapia. The best time to spend a 
few days here is in May or June, 
when, in the soft twilight of a calm 
evening,one can wander about amongst 
cypress and pine-trees with the glassy 
Bosphorus spread out beneath. 


o. Kefdi Keui , — The rocky shore 
which immediately succeeds to The- 
rapia was formerly called the key of 
the Euxine, because it is here that the 
first view is obtained of the mouth of 
the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. 
The end of these rocks is the small 
point of Kirej Bournou , i.e. .the lime- 
stone promontory, where an Ayiasma, 
or holy fountain, dedicated to St. 
Euphemia, and shaded by plantains, 
affords a grateful resort, and an in- 
teresting open view of the Black Sea. 
The spot is much frequented by those 
who are fond of water parties, and 
especially during the fig-season. 


p. t Btjyukdereh (H6tel Belle 
Vue). — The summer residence of 
the greater portion of the European 
embassies is so called from the great 
valley which stretches 3 m. inland 
as a continuation of the deep bay, as 
far as the wooded heights which 
crown the aqueduct of Bagcheh Keui. 
The beautiful bay was formerly called 
Vathy Kolpos, or the deep bay. The 
* Great Valley * is not less resorted to 
as a promenade than the cemetery at 
Pera. In the lower part of this 
beautiful meadow is the most splendid 
group of trees on the Bosphorus, con- 
sisting of 7 plane-trees, which form 
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the Seven Brothers ( Yedi Kardash ). 
The tradition, that Godfrey of 
Bouillon was here encamped with his 
army of crusaders in 1096, is not 
alluded to by any of the historians 
of the Crusades ; nor is it very pro- 
bable that the crusaders who crossed 
over to Chalcedon from Kosmidion, 
or the palace at the end of the harbour 
of Constantinople, should have come 
this way. The village of Buyuk- 
dereh consists of a lower and upper 
village. In the upper village are the 
houses of the poorer Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and a few Turks, and in the 
lower the summer residences and 
gardens of the European ambassadors 
and rich natives. Amongst these, 
the most distinguished by the regu- 
larity of its architecture and its lovely 
situation is the Russian Palace . The 
garden of Baron Hiibsch, of Grossthal 
(he chose his title from the name of 
the scene which his garden adorns), 
which was laid out before that of the 
Bussian embassy, deserves also to be 
visited. These palaces and summer 
residences stretch along the quay, 
which forms the promenade of the 
inhabitants of Buyukdereh. On fine 
moonlight nights, when the dark-blue 
sky mingles with the deep blue of 
the Bosphorus, and the twinkling of 
the stars with the phosphoric illu- 
mination of the sea; when kaiks 
full of Greek singers and guitar- 
players glide with their tunes along 
the banks, and the balmy air of the 
night wafts the softest melodies over 
the waters ; when the silence of the 
listeners is interrupted by soft 
whispers, lenesque sub noctem susurri, 
the quay of Buyukdereh merits the 
enthusiasm with which its admirers 
are wont to proclaim its praises. 
Two hotels offer good accommodation, 
and there is a large new coffee-house 
(which is illuminated in the evening, 
and provided with bands of music) at 
the landing-place where the steamers 
stop. 

The walks and rides about Buyuk- 
dereh are numerous and beautiful, 
and it is the best base of operations 


for the traveller who is desirous of 
visiting the forest of Belgrade, its 
reservoirs and aqueducts, the wilds 
of the Upper Bosphorus, ‘ the Giant’s 
Mountain and Grave,’ opposite the 
Genoese Castle, and the lovely valleys 
of Hunkiar Iskelesi and Beikos. No 
one, therefore, visiting the capital 
between May and November, who 
can afford the time, should omit to 
spend a week or more here. Those 
who cannot stay so long may still 
find means of visiting any one of 
these places by spending a night 
at the Hotel at Buyukdereh, and 
making an excursion on the next 
day before returning by the steamer 
to Constantinople in the afternoon. 
The Valley of the Boses, Kesteneh 
Sooyoo (the fountain of the chestnut- 
trees), or Kirej Bournoo (Limestone 
Point), would make a delightful ob- 
ject for a walk, if an hour or two 
should remain unemployed. From 
Kesteneh Sooyoo one can return to 
Buyukdereh through the garden of 
the Bussian Embassy, when leave is 
obtained at the gate, and a beautiful 
view will be enjoyed in the descent 
from the hill. The Valley of the 
Boses is seen on the way to Kesteneh 
Sooyoo. The ride along the shore 
towards the N. is very fine, and, if 
extended to Domoozdereh, the swine 
valley, a village on the Black Sea, 
Belgrade might be seen partially on 
the way back ; that is, the forest is 
crossed, and it is the principal charm 
of that village. This ride is not less 
than 25 m. There is a carriage-road, 
barely practicable, between Therapia 
and Buyukdereh, and from both places 
to Pera. 


q. Bagcheh Keui . — W e now turn, 
for a moment, from the seashore into 
the interior, to notice two villages 
which are frequently visited by the 
Europeans residing at Buyukdereh, 
who sometimes make them their 
country residence. These two villages 
are Bagcheh Kem and Belgrade. The 
former is situated on the summit of 
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the range of hills to which the long 
and narrowing valley of Buyukdereh 
ascends, at about 3 m. distance from 
the sea. The foreground is formed of 
picturesque plantains and cypresses, 
and the new aqueduct of Sultan Mah- 
mood I. closes in the valley. One of 
the best points for enjoying the 
beautiful prospect is immediately 
under the great arch, through which 
the road from Buyukdereh ascends to 
Bagcheh Keui. 

The Aqueduct , built by Sultan 
Mahmood in 1732, supplies the sub- 
urbs of Pera, Galata, and Beshiktash 
with water, and is a grand hydraulic 
work, worthy to rival those of the 
Byzantine emperors ; nay, it may be 
said that Sultan Mahmood I. deserves 
higher praise than Suleiman the 
Great, since the latter only restored 
or enlarged the aqueducts of the 
Byzantine emperors, whilst the for- 
mer commenced a grand work of his 
own, in order to supply the harbour 
opposite the town. The work con- 
sists, 1st, of two Bends , or dammed- 
up valleys, in which the water is col- 
lected as in a great reservoir (one of 
these bends bears the name of Sultan 
Mahmood , the other that of his 
mother, the Valideh) ; 2ndly, of 
the walled aqueduct of 21 arches, 
560 yds. long, of the 2 taksim, 
or towers with water-pipes con- 
necting at a trough upon the top, 
dividing the water just before the 
entrance of Pera and the burying- 
grounds, one built by Mahmood I., 
the other by Selim III. ; finally, of a 
double range of water-columns erected 
on the road, from a false notion that 
they increase the force of the water. 
Of these, 4 stand behind each other 
in the valley of Levrend chiftliJc, half- 
way between Pera and Buyukdereh, 
and 2 others near the latter place, at 
the mouth of a narrow defile. 


r. Belgrade. — 3 m. further in the 
interior lies the village of Belgrade, 
in the middle of a forest of 15 or 18 
m. in circumference. On the preser- 


vation of these woods depends the 
supply of the great reservoir; and 
the corporation of the water-suppliers 
is charged with the double care of 
cleaning the bends and preserving 
the woods. The forest of Belgrade, 
the only one in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, on the Thracian side 
of the Bosphorus, is therefore, in the 
fullest sense, a sacred grove, whose 
trees are never touched by the axe, 
and whose springs are not allowed 
to dry up. In the time of the Byzan- 
tines the place was called Petra ; and 
the reservoir built here by Andronicus 
Comnenus in the hollow between 2 
hills is one of the bends, between 
which lies the village of Belgrade. 
Besides these 2 great reservoirs, of 
which one is distinguished as the 
‘ Great Bend,’ there are on both sides 
of it 2 small bends; of which the 
one on the rt. is called Pasha Per eh. 
The water of these 4 great bends 
flows in a combined stream to the 
Bash-havooz, or great cistern of Pyr- 
gos, first built by Andronicus Com- 
nenus, which is at present called after 
Sultan Osman II. To the westward 
of Belgrade, and to the N. of the 
bend of the valley of Pasha Dereh, is 
the Bend of Aivat, in the valley of 
Evhadeddin . This is the newest of 
all, having been built in 1766, under 
the reign of Mustafa III., in order 
to furnish a plentiful supply to the 
cistern. The water of this bend flows 
westward from Pyrgos to the cistern, 
and runs in 2 aqueducts, one of 
which is called the long aqueduct, 
over 2 valleys, and then again under- 
ground. The waters of the Bend of 
Belgrade and Aivat, which meet at 
the Bash-havooz, continue thence in 
one stream towards the city, crossing 
again over 2 valleys, one by means of 
the great aqueduct, called the aque- 
duct of Justinian, the second by a 
smaller one. The whole arrangement, 
therefore, of the aqueducts of Bag - 
cheh Keui and Belgrade consists of 7 
bends and as many aqueducts visible 
above ground. The 7 bends are the 
2 great ones of Belgrade ; then the 2 
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small ones, of which one is called 
Pashadereh ; the Bend of Aivat, and 
the 2 bends of Bagcheh Keui. The 
7 aqueducts are, the 2 curved ones on 
the road from Belgrade to Pyrgos ; 
the 2 great ones on the road from 
the Bend of Aivat to the cistern of 
Pyrgos ; the 2 aqueducts which carry 
the water thence to the city, one of 
which is the aqueduct of Justinian ; 
and, lastly, that of Bagcheh Keui. 

Besides the importance which the 
village of Belgrade derives from its 
aqueducts and reservoirs, it is re- 
markable for possessing the loveliest 
walks on the whole of the Thracian 
side of the Bosphorus; the thick 
woods are the resort of a great 
variety of game, among which phea- 
sants, deer, and the large stag itself 
are the chief. The beauty of Bel- 
grade is perhaps over-praised: the 
woods are not of large growth ; the 
reservoirs are filled with turbid 
water, brought from the neighbour- 
ing brooks, and are the resort of 
myriads of frogs, whose croaking, 
in the spring, drowns every other 
sound. Yet these woods, in the 
fair days of spring, form a favourite 
resort for Franks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians. The latter, not contented 
with passing here their Sundays and 
holidays, spend weeks together in the 
spring in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the happiest indolence, giving 
to the spot the name of Defi-gham, 
i.e. care-di speller ; and, indeed, a 
more delightful sam-souci cannot be 
imagined than the wood-crowned 
lawns of Belgrade. The beautiful 
village fountain has long since been 
celebrated in the letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who made 
this her summer residence ; and the 
house which she occupied is still 
shown by the villagers. Formerly 
' several of the European envoys lived 
at Belgrade, as well as at Therapia 
and Buyukdereh, during the fine sea- 
son ; but as fevers prevail at the end 
of the summer, in consequence of the 
damp from the water, Buyukdereh 
and Therapia have been preferred, for 


their ever pure and wholesome tem- 
perature. Of late, European families 
have spent only the beginning of sum- 
mer at Belgrade, and the end of it at 
Buyukdereh. He who wishes to pass 
6 months of the finest season in the 
most beautiful environs of Constanti- 
nople will pass the spring to the 
beginning of May at the Princes" 
Islands, spend the following month 
at Belgrade, breathe during the sum- 
mer months the cool sea-air on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, repair again 
in the autumn to the milder climate 
of the Princes’ Islands, and pass the 
winter in the city. 

Belgrade by road is a ride of 
about 15 m. from Constantinople — at 
the end of 6 m. under the shade of 
trees. 


8. Saruyeri . — We must now re- 
turn again from the interior to the 
sea-shore, and continue our walk to 
the mouth of the Bosphorus. The 
point of land with which the great 
bay of Buyukdereh terminates to the 
N. is called Mezar Boumou, or the 
Cape of Tombs , from the grove of 
tombs of Sarhyeri situated on the 
other side of it. Saruyeri means the 
yellow spot ; an appropriate appella- 
tion, on account of the colour of the 
rocks. The village is principally in- 
habited by fishermen, skippers, and 
gardeners. The fruit-gardens are 
particularly famous for their cherries. 
In ancient times the point of Mezar 
Bournou was called Simas , and the 
bay of Saruyeri, Sceletrinas . On 
the promontory of Simas stood a 
statue of Venus Meretricia, to which 
the sailors were particularly supposed 
to offer sacrifices. At the end of the 
valley of Saruyeri a walk leads to the 
spring of Kestanehsoo, or the Chest- 
nut Water, which is considered as 
inferior only to that of Chamlejah. 

t. Ttoumeli Kavak . — The promon- 
tory immediately beyond Saruyeri 
was in ancient times called Amilton . 
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At the foot of it is the new battery of 
Deli Tabia , which, together with the 
opposite battery of Madjw , was built 
in 1794 by the French engineer Mon- 
nier. On the other side of the pro- 
montory of Amilton is the castle of 
Roumeli Kavak, which, as well as the 
opposite fortress of Anadohu Kavak , 
was built by Sultan Murad IV., to 
protect the Bosphorus from the in- 
cursions of the Cossacks. Jason, 
after having offered sacrifices on the 
Asiatic side to the 12 great gods, 
erected on the European shore an 
altar to Cybele, as he had already 
done on the mountain of Dindymos 
or Cyzicus, and at the mouth of the 
Phasis. In the time of the Byzan- 
tines the 2 castles which defended 
the straits of the Bosphorus were 
situated on the summits of the 2 
opposite mountains, and joined to 
them by walls which ran straight 
down the mountain to the shore. 
The strait itself was, in time of 
need, closed by a great chain, which 
stretched from one shore to the other, 
and thus the line of defence went 
from mountain to mountain, stretched 
like a rope, inasmuch as the two 
castles were connected by the walls 
with the dams, and with each other 
by means of the chain across. These 
castles, of which the Asiatic one is 
tolerably preserved, but the European 
one only visible in the ruins of the 
walls, are at present known under 
the name of the Genoese castles. In 
reality, the Asiatic castle did belong 
in the last days of the Byzantine 
empire to the Genoese, who levied 
the toll of the Bosphorus. The next 
narrow valley after a mound of 
Mauros Molos leads to a spring, over 
which, in the time of Gyllius, there 
stood the chapel of the Holy Maria of 
the Chestnut Spring. On the top of 
the height to which this defile leads, 
stands a large ancient round tower, 
which Dionysius called Turris Timaea, 
and which formerly served as a watch- 
tower. This was the old Pharos, 
froin which torches were held up 
at night, whose light, placed in a 


straight line with those at the mouth 
of the Bosphorus, saved the ships 
navigating the Black Sea from being 
wrecked on the Cyanean rocks or the 
Thracian coast. The ancient inhabi- 
tants, a barbarous and cruel people, 
used often to light fires in the most 
dangerous places, in order to em- 
barrass the mariners, who took them 
for the lighthouse, and who, after 
suffering shipwreck, were robbed of 
their cargoes. This crime was more 
particularly indulged in by the in- 
habitants of the coast of Salmydessus, 
now called Midia , and the same is 
done at the present day by the people 
of the same coasts. 


u. Buyuk Liman . — Beyond the 
defile of Mauros Molos there is no 
further path along the shore, which 
rises in precipitous rocks from the 
sea ; but the road ascends to the sum- 
mit, and continues at the top of the 
cliff. Where the rocks terminate in 
a promontory, the curve of the land 
forms a harbour, called the great 
harbour of Buyuk Liman, formerly 
the harbour of the Ephesians. This 
is the first port on this side for the 
ships running in from the Black Sea, 
which throws up a long heavy swell. 


v. Karibjeh. — This promontory, 
which closes the harbour of Buyuk 
Liman, is called Tashlanjik , i.e. the 
Stony , on account of the singularly 
wild, barren, and inhospitable shore, 
as far as the point enclosed within 
the fortress of Karibjeh , erected for 
the defence of the mouth of the 
Bosphorus. This mass of rock was 
formerly called Gypopolis, i.e. the 
Vulture town. Here was the fabled 
court of King Phineas, where he 
entertained the Argonauts, who de- 
fended him from his troublesome 
guests the Harpies. 

w. Faner Keui , or Fanaraki , i.e. 
the village of the Lighthouse, lies at 
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the extreme point of the European 
side of the Bosphorus. Opposite to 
it are the Cyanean rocks, or Symple- 
gades, through which Jason steered 
the Argonauts with no less good 
fortune than danger. They were 
called the Cyanean , i.e. the bluish 
rocks, from their colour, and the 
Symplegades , i.e. the rocks striking 
together. The story of their mobility 
probably arose from their appearing 
or disappearing when the sea was 
high and stormy, being hardly 6 feet 
above the level of the water. Jason, 
who sailed to capture the golden 
fleece, or (to rescue historical truth 
from the garb of poetic fable) to 
obtain the precious sheep’s wool of 
Colchis, dared, and happily performed, 
the dangerous passage, after having 
followed the advice of the good king 
Phineas, not to make the attempt 
until he had previously sent out a 
dove. The Dove was probably the 
name of a small craft, of a similar 
description to that which the Turks 
make use of at the present day, bear- 
ing the name of another bird, Kur- 
langujy i.e. the SwaUow y and was sent 
forward to examine the dangerous 
passage. When the poet relates that 
the vessel, by the separation of the 
Symplegades, happily passed through, 
but lost a portion of its tail, which 
the islands striking together, caught 
hold of and jammed, the meaning is 
no other than that the ship, hasten- 
ing onward, was injured by a rock in 
the stern, and lost its rudder. The 
island is considered by some as show- 
ing, when seen on coming from the 
Black Sea, the appearance of the hull 
of a vessel between two rocks. The 
Symplegades are the termination of 
our rambles on the western bank of 


the Bosphorus. The pedestal of a 
column, which rises on this fine 
pointed mass of rock, and appears to 
have been an altar erected by the 
Romans to Apollo, was formerly 
called the Pillar of Pompey by tra- 
vellers. 


x. Kilia. — Previous to quitting the 
European side of the Bosphorus, it 
may be well to point out the villages 
of Ycrli Keui, the aboriginal village, 
Bemirji Keui , the blacksmith’s village, 
and Bomoozdereh , the boar valley, at 
the termination of which, towards 
the sea, are to be seen some thick 
layers of lignite , forming a part of a 
deposit which, further on, is worked 
out in a mine, furnishing coal of an 
inferior quality. The fortress of 
Kilia , in a bay of the Euxine, is the 
outwork which guards the European 
side of the Bosphorus, as that of Biya 
guards the opposite shore of Asia. 
The bay itself is a famous fishing 
station. The next place after Balia 
on the shore of the Black Sea is 
Berkos , the ancient Derkon, or Denelr 
ton , a day’s journey from Constanti- 
nople. Between Derkon and Selym- 
bna (Silivri) was the great Anasta- 
sian Wall, intended to protect the 
capital against the attacks of the 
barbarians. 

Of late efforts have been made to 
diminish the risks of ships navigating 
the section of the Black Sea near the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. A light- 
ship has been placed opposite the 
entrance, and lights and beacons have 
been erected along the neighbouring 
coasts. A lifeboat service has also 
been organised, which has already 
saved many lives. 


12 
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Sect. I. 


ASIATIC SHORE 01 

a. The fortress of Riva lies on the 
Asiatic coast of the Euxine, on the 
river of the same name, which takes 
its rise at the distance of a couple of 
hours or 6 m. in the interior, close 
to the village of Abdullah. The 
beauty of this small river has been 
frequently celebrated by poets and 
geographers. On the other extremity 
of the small bay of Riva is the rock 
of Kromion. i.e. the onion-shaped, 
formerly called ‘ Colone.’ This rock 
was formerly separated from the 
shore, but is now united to it by the 
accumulation of sand. 

We next arrive at the Cape of 
Youm Bowmouy which, jutting out 
into the sea, is the most opposed to 
the fury of the waves. This cape 
was in ancient times called Ancy - 
r&um, or the Anchor-Cape, from the 
anchor which Jason took from hence, 
and left behind on the Phasis. This 
is one of the many anchors of Jason 
with which tradition has illustrated 
several places. The stone anchor 
which the Argonauts took with them 
from Cyzicus, they brought back to 
Artakeui. Thenceforward the Anchor- 
Cape became a holy shrine, and, singu- 
larly enough, the Byzantines made 
a saint out of the ancnor of the Argo ; 
so that the bay, bounded by the 
Anchor-Cape, is at present called 
the bay of the holy Sideros, i.e. of the 
holy iron or anchor. Next to this, 
on the other side of Cape Youm 
Bournou, is the bight of Kabakos, or 
the pumpkins, in which are 2 grot- 
toes, one 12 ft. broad, 14 ft. deep, and 
20 ft. high ; the other, and larger one, 
72 ft. broad, 69 ft. deep, and 40 ft. 
high. In this bay were some rocks, 
each of which, even in the days of 
Gyllius, had a separate name, but 
which are at present covered by the 
water. These were supposed by 
some of the older travellers to be 
the Cyanean rocks. 


THE BOSPHORUS. 

Faner Kent , or Fanaraki , so called 
from the lighthouse which points out 
to the navigators of the Euxine the 
eastern extremity of the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. 


b. Poiras, north (a corruption of 
Boreas), on account of its being the 
most northern work on that side of 
the Bosphorus. — This fortress is op- 
posite to the European fortress of 
Karibjeh, and was built at the same 
period. 


c. Filbouroun , or the Elephant 
Cape. 


d. Anadolou Kavak , immediately 
opposite the European fort (Roumeli 
Kavak), at the narrow part of the 
Bosphorus, which used to be called 
the * sacred opening.* At this cape 
the Bithynian mountain chain of 
Olympus projects like the Thracian 
chain of Mount Hsemus on the oppo- 
site shore ; and one may say that the 
2 mountains here shake hands under 
the water. The parallel of the natural 
situation and artificial fortification, 
which we have hitherto traced from 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, becomes 
here still more palpable ; in the same 
manner as the Byzantines fortified 
themselves on the European side on 
the heights, and the Ottomans on the 
shore, so did they likewise here ; only 
the Genoese castle is, for the most 
part, preserved, whilst the Byzantine 
mountain fortress on the other side 
has been partly destroyed by the con- 
querors, partly by time. In ancient 
times the place was called Fanum, or 
Hieron , from the temple of the 12 
gods, to whom, first of all, the Argive 
Phrygos, and then Jason, on his re- 
turn from Colchis, dedicated altars 
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and instituted sacrifices. Besides 
the altars of the 12 gods, we find 
the temple of Zeus and Poseidon, 
frequently alluded to by the ancient 
writers as standing on this side of 
the strait, whilst the temple of Serapis 
and Cybele stood opposite. Probably 
this was one and the same temple in 
which stood the altars of the above- 
mentioned 12 great gods. The straits 
of Hieron, or the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, as it was called, were cele- 
brated in history from the earliest 
times, as the nearest point of ap- 
proach between Asia and Europe, 
and as the real outpost of the Bos- 
phorus, to secure its shores against 
the attacks of northern barbarians, 
or to levy a toll on passing vessels. 
Before Constantine, in the year 248, 
the Heruli appeared before Byzan- 
tium with a fleet of 500 boats, and in- 
vested Chrysopolis(Skutari), whence, 
after an unsuccessful sea-fight, they 
were compelled to return to Hieron. 
At the same period the Goths had 
here passed over from Europe to 
Asia, and ravaged Bithynia as far as 
the walls of Nicomedia. Odenatus, 
as commander of the East, pursued 
them to Heraklea on the Euxine. 
In 865 the English Warings or Rus- 
sians appeared for the first time in 
the Bosphorus, and advanced with a 
fleet as far as Hieron. They again 
appeared in 941 , in the 28th year of 
the reign of the Emperor Romanus, 
when they burned Stenia, the Greek 
fleet, and Hieron. With 10,000 
swift-sailing vessels (Dromites) they 
made for Constantinople, when Theo- 
phanes, the patrician, attacked them 
with his fleet at Hieron and drove 
them back. By its position, Hieron 
was the natural place for levying the 
duties which every vessel sailing in 
and out of the Euxine was bound 
here to pay. The custom-house of 
the Bosphorus was at Hieron , as that 
of the Hellespont was at Abydos. 
The Empress Irene diminished these 
two duties in the 4th year of her reign. 
When the Genoese began, from the 
suburb of Constantinople, to threaten 


the emperor in his palace, and to 
aspire to the dominion of the sea, 
they were particularly ambitious of 
getting possession of Hieron, in order 
to become masters of the straits and 
the duties. In the 14th century 
they had obtained possession both of 
Hieron and Serapion, i.e. of the 2 
toll-offices on the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean sides of the Bosphorus; and 
thence the construction of the 2 
Genoese castles , still visible in their 
ruins on the opposite heights, at the 
extreme base of Haemus and Olym- 
pus. In order to dispute with them 
their possession of the Bosphorus, 
33 Venetian galleys appeared in 
1350. The straits of Hieron now 
became the frequent scene of Genoese 
and Byzantine contest. In subsequent 
times, when the Turks threatened the 
gates of the capital, the Byzantine 
garrison was encamped at Hieron, 
to prevent the passage of the Turks. 
From the ruins of the ancient temple 
Justinian built a church dedicated to 
the Archangel Michael, which stood, 
therefore, exactly opposite that of 
Kataskepa. To the archangel and 
leader of the heavenly hosts the guard- 
ing of the straits of the Bosphorus 
was consigned. To this day are to 
be seen on the walls of the old castle 
the arms of Genoa and Byzantium, 
which attest the ancient dominion of 
the Greeks and Italians. On the E. 
side of the castle, an old gateway 
has been laid bare, built of marble 
from the pagan temple. A Turkish 
garrison occupies the castle. The 
inhabitants of the village are a colony 
of quiet people, who live on agricul- 
ture, and intermarry amongst them- 
selves, but of whose religious opinions 
nothing certain is known. It is a 3 
m. walk, over wild but pretty 
country. 


e. The Giants Mountain is the 
I highest hill on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, almost exactly opposite 
iBuyukdereh, and it is well worth 
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ascending for the sake of its glorious 
view — thus described by Byron : 

The wind swept down the Etudne, and the 
wave 

Broke foaming o'er the bine Symplegades. 
Tis a grand sight from off * the Giant's 
Grave' 

To watch the progress of those rolling seas 
Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lave 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease ; 
There's not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in 
Turns up more dangerous breakers than 
the Euxine. 

It is called by the Turks Yousha 
daghi ; i.e. the Mountain of Joshua, 
because The Giants Grave on the 
top is, according to the Moslem 
legend, the grave of Joshua. The 
classical story is, that this is the 
tomb of Amycus, king of the Bebry- 
ces, who challenged all who landed 
to a trial of strength with the cestus, 
in the use of which he excelled, but 
was killed by Pollux, who accepted 
the challenge on the return of the 
Argonauts from their Colchian expedi- 
tion. The foot of the mountain diverges 
into 2 capes ; the northern of which 
is called Majar Boumoo , i.e. the Cape 
of the Hungarian , from a Magyar, 
who was there kept prisoner for 
some years; the southern Mezar 
boumoo, the Cape of the cemetery. 
Between both is a small bay, exactly 
opposite Buyukdereh, in which is the 
village of Umurykri Keui. The bat- 
teries erected at the foot of the first 
cape, like the opposite ones of Deli 
tabia , the mad Italian, are the work 
of the French engineer Monnier ; they 
are called the batteries of Joshua, 
Thus Jupiter Urius and Joshua live, 
by tradition, close to each other on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Above 
the battery of Joshua are to be seen 
the ruins of the ch. of St. Pantaleon, 
which was entirely rebuilt by Jus- 
tinian. 

* The Giant’s Grave ’ on the top 
of the mountain, 590ft. high, which 
is guarded by 2 dervishes, is now 
called the grave of Joshua, formerly 
the bed of Herakles. The mountain 
is of chalk, which is broken and 
burned at the foot of it. The grave 
is 20 ft. long and 5 ft. broad, enclosed 


/. HUNKIAR ISKELESI. Sect. I. 

within a framework of stone, planted 
with flowers and bushes. On the 
latter are suspended shreds of torn 
linen and pieces of worn-out clothes, 
which Turkish superstition hangs up 
not merely here but at every shrine, 
as a sort of votive offering against 
fevers or other diseases, in the belief 
that, as these shreds are aired, the 
disease will quit the body of the 
wearer whose person is clothed in 
the remainder of the dress. The 
pilgrim, after prayer at the tomb, 
drinks in a cup of water some of 
the sand of the tomb — an infallible 
specific. 


/. Hunkiar Iskelesi, ‘ the landing- 
place of the Manslayer* (i.e. the 
Sultan), is situated at the extremity 
of one of the most beautiful valleys 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
and has consequently been at every 
period a favourite resort of the 
Sultans. Mahomed II. erected here 
a kiosk, which, from his having re- 
ceived here the news of the taking of 
Tokat, he called after that name. 
After Mahomed the Conqueror, 
Suleiman the Great built here a 
summer palace, which fell, however, 
into decay in 1746, but was rebuilt 
by Sultan Mahmood I. in all its 
splendour, with springs, fountains, 
cisterns, and park sofas. But all this 
splendour has since disappeared, and 
the ruins of it are scarcely visible. 
In their stead Sultan Selim III. con- 
structed a paper-mill in the fore- 
ground, which, if its produce were 
equal to the beauty of the building, 
would make the finest paper in the 
world. Everything is of marble; 
the saloon is large and light; and 
the whole might be taken for a palace 
of the fairies rather than a paper 
manufactory. In the same manner 
Ahmed III. erected a paper-mill at 
Kyahat-khaneh, animating the still- 
ness of Nature with the sound of 
active industry. Both of these ma- 
nufactories were built in the loveliest 
valleys in the neighbourhood of 
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Constantinople ; both the Sultans 
favoured the art of printing, which 
the former introduced, and the latter 
restored ; but the production of paper 
and printing do not appear to be of 
lucky augury for Ottoman Sultans ; 
for both the founder of the paper 
manufactory and the introducer of 
printing lost their thrones and lives 
in popular revolts. On a small height 
projecting into the sea a palace of 
red and white marble was built by 
the Pasha of Egypt as a present to 
the Sultan, called the Palace of Beikos : 
the position is fine. In ancient times 
the promontory of Majar Boumoo 
was called Argyconium , that of Mezar 
Boumoo, Actor echon, and the bay of 
Hunkiar Iskelesi, Maucoporis. 

Hunkiar Iskelesi is a favourite 
resort of the Armenians ; and it was 
here that the chief families were 
assembled, to celebrate the 10th 
anniversary of their Constitution, 
when the great fire of 1870 broke 
out in their quarter at Pera. 

The valley, and the Giant’s Moun- 
tain which rises at the extremity, 
derive their deepest interest from 
being the scene of the encampment 
of the Russian army in 1833, and of 
the signature of the celebrated treaty 
of Hunkiar Iskelesi, signed on the 
26th of June 1833, a treaty where- 
by, ‘ in case of need,’ to be estimated 
by the Russian ambassador, Turkey 
bound herself to close the Darda- 
nelles against foreign fleets. This 
stipulation was for the term of 10 
years. The importance of this treaty 
to the interests of England and 
Prance may be estimated by the 
remonstrances of both these powers 
conveyed to the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. 


g. f Beikos . — This large Turkish 
village lies at the mouth of the val- 
ley, in the bay formerly called the 
bay of Ajnycus, and in the harbour 
of the Raving Laurel (Portus laurus 
insarue). In the time of the Argo- 
nauts, Ajnycus, the king of the 


Bebryces, here held his court and 
his ox-stalls, and this was the scene 
of his contest with Pollux, in which 
he fell. His monument was erected 
here, and planted with a laurel-tree, 
which became afterwards celebrated 
by the singular quality of its leaves 
producing, on the part of those who 
broke them off and carried them, in- 
voluntary exclamations of insult, 
giving rise to quarrels and strife. 
The Bay of Beikos is celebrated for 
its swordfish, which are caught in 
great numbers in August and Sep- 
tember, and supply a good article of 
food. 


h . Akbabah. — t. Sekedereh . — 
From Beikos there is a lovely walk 
of lj h. inland to the 2 villages of 
Akbabah and Sekedereh, situated in 
a romantic valley in which good 
shooting may be found in the autumn 
and winter. The former is particu- 
larly celebrated for its cherries and 
chestnuts, on which account it is 
resorted to in the season by nume- 
rous pedestrians. Akbabah is a good 
hour’s walk from Beikos, and Seke- 
dereh is J an h. further inland. The 
latter is famous for a chalybeate 
spring. Hence the walk may be con- 
tinued further inland to the foot of 
the Bithynian chain, to the village 
of Arnaout Keui , the Albanian vil- 
lage, and Bouz-khaneh, the ice-house. 
The stream of Teresikili flows into 
the sea to the rt. of the valley of 
Tokat. 


j. Sultanieh . — The bay which suc- 
ceeds to Beikos and the village placed 
in its centre are so called from a 
garden planted here by Bayezid II. 
When, under Sultan Murad III., the 
commander of his army in Persia, 
Usdemir Oghlou Osman Pasha, had 
captured the towns of Guenjeh, 
Shirwan, Shamachi, in Armenia, and 
Tabreez, the capital of Azerbijan, he 
sent the windows, doors, and furni- 
ture of the palaces which he had 
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captured to the Sultan, who made 
use of them in the construction of a 
summer palace, which was orna- 
mented entirely in the Persian taste, 
and took its name of Sultanieh from 
one of the most beautiful towns of 
Azerbijan. At present no remains 
exist of this palace, which has been 
replaced by a modern edifice built by 
a Reis Effendi. 


k. Injir Keui, the ‘fig village/ 
comes next. It derives its name from 
the excellence of the figs growing 
here, as well as in the neighbourhood 
of Sultanieh. Among the fig-trees 
near the latter is an extraordinary 
lusus natures, in the form of a group 
consisting of 2 cypresses and 2 fig- 
trees intertwined. 


1. Chiboukloo , the next village, 
was celebrated in the fifth century 
for the great convent of the sleepless 
(^aKoifi-firoov), founded by the Abbot 
Alexander. This convent was dis- 
tinguished from every other by the 
circumstance that the choristers did 
not sing at the 4 stated hours of 
prayer, but continued to pray and 
sing uninterruptedly day and night. 


m. f Kanlijah , the ‘ bloody village/ 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this village, and its amphitheatre of 
hanging gardens, as seen from a 
kaik at the distance of 20 or 30 
yards from the kiosks, which rise 
abruptly out of the water, with their 
terraces jutting out into the stream. 


n. f Anadolou Hissar. — Immedi- 
ately opposite to Roumeli Hissar rises 
this fortress as the Asiatic defence of 
the narrowest part of the Bosphorus. 
It as built by Mahomed II. before 
the one on the European side, and 
received the name of Guzel Hissar, 
i.e. the beautiful castle, a name it 
does not deserve. It was subse- 


quently dreaded, under the name of 
the Black Tower, from the number 
of prisoners who died here of ill- 
treatment and torture. Here is 
shown a chair hewn in stone, whence 
it is said Mahomed the Conqueror 
witnessed the building of the Roumeli 
Hissar. Close to the suburb of the 
village, on the S. side of the castle, 
flows the small river Geuksoo , sky- 
water, near the mouth of which rises 
the Imperial Kiosk, built by Sultan 
Mahmood II., and restored by Selim ; 
it was taken down by Sultan Abdul 
Mejid and a very fine structure was 
erected in its stead, which is probably 
the handsomest Imperial Kiosk upon 
the Bosphorus. Near it stands a 
very fine fountain, shaded by large 
trees ; the lawn before it is frequented 
during certain seasons of the year, 
upon the Friday, by crowds of Turkish 
women, whose gay costumes present 
as lively a scene as that which is wit- 
nessed in the valley of Kiahat-khaneh. 
The beautiful valley which winds 
upwards from its mouth, and is tra- 
versed by the above-named rivulet, is 
called 'the valley of the heavenly 
water / and is undoubtedly the most 
lovely scene on the Bosphorus or in 
the East. As such, it is celebrated 
by the poet Malheni, who gives it 
the preference over the 4 most beau- 
tiful spots in Asia, viz. the plain of 
Damascus, the meadows of Obolla 
near Busorah, the plain of Sogd. and 
the valley of Shaab Bewan in southern 
Persia. 


o. Kandili . — In the same manner 
as the last-mentioned valley surpasses 
in beauty every valley of the Bos- 
phorus, so does the village of Kan- 
dili, built above and below the fol- 
lowing promontory, excel every other 
on the European and Asiatic side in 
the loveliness of its site and in the 
purity of its air. Its ancient name 
was i repipfiovv, or the ‘stream-girt/ 
from the violent current which, driven 
across from the opposite promontory 
of the ‘Devil’s Current, beats di- 
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rectly against Kandili. The houses 
on the heights command the loveliest 
views on the Bosphorus, embracing 
at the same time both the upper and 
lower mouths of the channel, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. 
Kandili has been translated by some 
one, 'gifted with lanterns .’ Kan- 
dili is the residence of several Euro- 
pean families. One of the finest and 
most extensive views can be obtained 
from the garden of Mr. C. Hanson, an 
English merchant and banker. 


p. Kouleh Bagchehsi, i.e. the gar- 
den of the Tower , exactly opposite 
Kourou Cheshmeh, derives its name, 
like the above-mentioned village 
of Chiboukloo, from an historical 
legend. Sultan Selim L, incensed 
against his son Suleiman, ordered 
the Bostenji Bashi to strangle him. 
The latter, however, at the risk of 
his life, saved that of the prince, by 
confining him for 3 years in this spot. 
It was only after the return of Se- 
lim from Egypt, when he repented of 
his cruel order, and the want of chil- 
dren fell heavily on his heart, that 
the Bostenji Bashi agreeably sur- 
prised him by the announcement of 
his having disobeyed it. When Sul- 
tan Suleiman came to the throne, he 
changed the tower into a garden. 
Formerly the ch. of the Archangel 
Michael stood here, exactly opposite 
to the one on the European side at 
Kourou Cheshmeh. As the Archangel 
Michael was revered as the leader of 
the heavenly hosts, to him was 
confided the special guardianship 
of the straits and fortresses which I 
defended the Bosphorus. Hence the 
churches dedicated to him at Anaplus, 
Hieron, Roumeli Kavak, Anadolou 
Kavak, Kourou Cheshmeh, and Kou- 
leh Bagchehsi. This place is called 
Koullehli, which name should there- 
fore be used with boatmen. Its 
most conspicuous feature is a large 
cavalry barrack built in the usual 
modern-Turkish style on the water’s 
edge. Half-way up the hill, behind 


Koullehli, is a beautiful kiosk of the 
Sultan, embowered in a grove. The 
traveller may recognise it by the 
figures of birds over the gateway. A 
most lovely walk leads from Koullehli 
to Kandili, ascending towards the It. 
and winding along the side of a lofty 
hill crowned with another of the 
Sultan’s kiosks, whence are fired the 
signal guns in case of fire ; each turn 
of the path commands new and beau- 
tiful views of the Bosphorus. 


q. f ChengclKeui , the 'hook village* 
from the old iron anchorhook which 
Mahomed II. here found on the shore. 
The imperial garden on the shore 
was the scene of the bloody execu- 
tions of Murad IV. 


r. f Beylerbey is exactly opposite 
Ortakeui, and has only in recent 
times been raised to its present state 
of prosperity. Under the Byzantine 
emperors it was distinguished by the 
magnitude and splendour of its edi- 
fices. In the time of Gyllius it was 
called Chrysokeramos, from a ch. 
covered with golden tiles. Under 
the reign of Sultan Mahmood it re- 
ceived the name of Ferukh fesa, i.e. 
‘joy increasing,’ probably in imita- 
tion of the celebrated garden of 
Bilkoosha , the ‘ heart opening,’ con- 
structed by Tamerlane at Herat. 
This is still an imperial seat. 


8. Istavros (the cross), opposite 
to Beshiktash, attracted by its prox- 
imity and beauty the early attention 
of the Sultans ; and Ahmed I. built 
here a mosque and a royal garden in 
1613. 

t. -f Kouzghunjik , immediately 
after Istavros, and close to Skutan, 
has a large colony of Jews and Greeks. 
It received its name from Kouzguhn 
Babah, a Turkish saint who lived in 
the time of Mahomed II. In the 
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name of the small adjoining port of 
Eukuz liman (Oxhaven), the original 
name of the Bosphorus (Ox-ford), as 
regards its meaning, has been pre- 
served. With the village of Kouz- 
ghuiyik, or rather with the neigh- 
bouring cape of Chrysopolis, the 
straits of the Bosphorus terminate ; 
for the sea on the other side is 
already called the Propontis, or Sea 
of Marmora. 

In casting a glance over the spots 
on both sides of the Bosphorus which 
we have just wandered over and de- 
scribed, we find that the Asiatic 
shore has been the more favoured 
residence of the Ottoman Sultans 
than the western or European shore, 
along which the Greeks and Franks 
have preferred constructing their 
summer residences. The number of 
imperial gardens is greater on the 
Asiatic than on the European side, 
for, whilst between Tophane and 
Roumeli Hissar there are only 4 
palaces of the Sultan ( at Dolma- 
batchke,Be8hiktash,Defterdar boumou , 
and Bebek ), and, higher up, only 2 
(the villas of Kalender and Therapia ), 
we find twice as many in Asia. Oppo- 
site to the 4 we have mentioned are 
the summer palaces and gardens of 
Istavros, Beylerbey , Chengel Keui , 
Kouleh bagchehsi and Kandili . Then 
follows the Valley of the Blue or 
Heavenly Water, irrigated by the 
2 rivulets Geuskoo , i.e. the heavenly 
water, to the N., and Kuchuk Soo , 
the little water, to the S. Higher 
up follow the imperial gardens and 
villas of Kanlijah, Chiboukloo, Sulr 
tanieh, Boikos , and Tokat or Hunkiar 
Iskelesi. 


SKUTABI AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

History — Howling Dervishes — 
Turkish Burial - ground — 
British Burial-ground. 


Large and powerful ferry-steamers 
ply at short intervals between the 
landing-place beside Tophane and 
Skutari; smaller steamers also run 
from the bridge in the Golden Horn. 
The distance across the Bosphorus is 
about a mile. The steamers carry 
horses and carriages. At the land- 
ing-place in Skutari horses and 
carriages may also be obtained to 
take visitors to the Cemeteries, the 
hill of Boulgourloo, and other places 
of interest. 

There is now a railway from Sku- 
tari to Ismid on the land route to 
Brousa. See below, Boute 27. 

Skutari , the largest of the suburbs 
of Constantinople, forms a town of 
itself, built, like Constantinople and 
Rome, on seven low hills. It was con- 
structed in the earliest times of the 
great Persian monarchy, and it is 
more probable that it received the 
ancient name of Chrysopolis , or the 
golden town, from being the spot 
where the Persian tribute was col- 
lected, than from Chryses, the son of 
Chryseis and Agamemnon, who, flee- 
ing from .32gisthus, the murderer of 
his father, and from Clytemnestra, 
here fell ill, died, and was buried. 
Uskudar , its present Turkish name, 
which Europeans have corrupted 
into Skutari, means in Persian a 
courier who conveys the royal orders 
from station to station. Skutari there- 
fore was in the remotest periods 
what it is to this day, the post-station 
for Asiatic couriers, the great ren- 
dezvous of all the caravans arriv- 
ing from Asia, and the spot whence 
all travellers from Constantinople to 
the East commence their journeys. 
The promontory with which the 
Asiatic coast here closes the Bos- 
phorus, and where the Sea of Mar- 
mora begins, was called Bosphorus, 
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i.e. the Ox-ford, from the passage 
across of Io, changed into a cow, who 
swam over from the opposite pro- 
montory of the Acropolis ( Serai 
Boumou), and here first reposed. Here 
also stood the 3 colossal statues, 16 
yards high, which the Byzantines 
erected to the Athenians, in gratitude 
for their liberation from the attack 
of Philip the Lacedeemonian. 

On a rock rising out of the sea, is 
the Maiden's Tower (Kis Koulessi), 
90 ft. high, serving as a beacon. The 
Franks call it the Tower of Leander ; 
the Turks say that Sultan Mahomed 
shut up his mistress within it. 

The second promontory of Skutari, 
which lies to the S., on the shores of 
the Sea of Marmora, and surrounds 
the ancient and at present half-ruined 
harbour of the town, was called, in the 
time of the Byzantines, Hieron , At 
Chrysopolis, Xenophon and the Greek 
auxiliaries, whom he had brought 
back from the campaign against Cyrus, 
halted for 7 days, during which the 
soldiers disposed of their booty. In 
his history of Greece he alludes to 
Chrysopolis as having been sur- 
rounded with walls by the Attic 
commanders, who levied here the toll 
of a tenth on the vessels and goods 
passing by from the Euxine. 

Skutari has 8 mosques, 5 of which 
were founded by Sultanas and 3 by | 
Sultans. The Mosque of the Valideh 
Sultan, or Sultan Mother, is the 
principal and largest. Sultan Sulei- 
man, who built the Mosque of lbrik- 
jamisi (the mosque of the coffee-pot), 
first endowed here a kitchen for the 
poor (Imaret), where they each 
received 2 meals a day, in the morn- 
ing and evening, a basin of soup and 
a roll. Strangers receive the same, 
and food for each of their horses for 
3 days (the customary limit of eastern 
hospitable welcome). 

Baths, — The best public baths are 
the Sultan Hamami, m the market- 
place, and the bath of the Kassem 
S/ultan, 

Convents, — The most remarkable 
of tfyese is that of the Boufai , called 


by Europeans Howling Dervishes, 
Their devotional exercises begin 
at 1 o’clock p.m. with an ordinary 
prayer. After the customary prayer 
(Namaz), which ought to be recited 
6 times every day by every Moslem, 
they seat themselves in a circle 
and pray the Fatha, i.e. the first 
sura of the Koran, which is fol- 
lowed by many sacred ejaculations. 
After this is over, they all stand 
up in a circle, and begin slowly the 
profession of faith, ‘ La ilah illal- 
lah / which they divide into the 6 
syllables, la-i- lah il- la-lah. Whilst 
pronouncing the first syllable, they 
bow themselves forwards ; at the 
second they raise themselves up again 
and at the third they bend them- 
selves backwards : this motion is re- 
peated at the 3 following syllables, 
or they change the direction of the 
bowing, by inclining the body at the 
first syllable to the rt„ standing 
erect again at the second, and bend- 
ing at the third to the It., repeating 
the motion at the other syllables. 
This chorus begins slowly, and con- 
tinues with increasing rapidity, so 
that the motion always keeps pace 
with the song, or rather with the cry ; 
the motion soon becomes so quick 
that the singer is obliged to pronounce 
two syllables in one bend, and, as the 
rapidity of the latter increases, to 
unite the two syllables in one, so 
that one soon hears a wild cry of 11 
and lah. During this chorus, 2 
singers with melodious voice sing 
passages out of the Bor da (the cele- 
brated poem in praise of the prophet), 
or out of other poems in praise of 
the great Sheikh Abdul Kadir 
Gilani, or Seid Ahmed Roufai. The 
signal of the quickest movement is 
when the Sheik begins to stamp. 
They then all bend themselves like 
possessed ; one hears but the single 
sound lah , interrupted by an outcry 
of hoo ! yah hoo / meaning He, He is 
[God]. But the whole services more 
frequently consist, after the repeti- 
tion of the above-mentioned portions 
of the Koyap, of the reiteration of 
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the 99 names of God 99 times ; this 
is done sitting, while the Sheik 
counts the 99 beads on his long 
chaplet ; when they come to the last 
name, i.e. Hoo, they rise in the 
height of excitement, and forming a 
ring by holding each other’s hands, 
they swing to and fro, with their 
long hair tossed like a cloud ; many 
fall down foaming ; others are carried 
away swooning. The name Hoo or 
Allah Hoo is. supposed to be a great 
talisman. As such it is inscribed on 
religious buildings. When recited, 
it is supposed to give the Roufai 
miraculous powers. This ceremony 
takes place on Thursday. 

The Burying-grouncLs at Skutari 
are the largest, the most beautiful, 
and the most celebrated after the 
burial-grounds of Eyoob. If an ac- 
curate census of the Turkish popula- 
tion could be obtained, it would pro- 
bably be found not to exceed the 20th 
part of the tenants of this single ce- 
metery. Every Turk is buried in a 
separate grave ; two bodies are never 
buried in the same grave. The marble 
of the headstones comes from the 
Island of Marmora, not far off, whose 
name is derived from its immense 
quarries of this valuable stone. The 
tombs of the men are distinguished 
by a representation of the headdress 
they wore. The others cover the 
remains of females. One tomb in the 
midst of the crowd always attracts 
the attention of the traveller. A 
canopy resting on 6 columns marks 
the resting-place of Sultan Mahmood’s 
favourite horse. 

The most touching sight to an 
English traveller is the English 
Burial-ground. It is close to the 
hospital (now barracks), the scene of 
Miss Nightingale’s labours, and lies 
on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
There, amid many more costly 
tombs, recording the names of brave 
men who died in the service of their 
Queen and country, are seen a 
number of mounds, beneath which 
8,000 nameless dead from British 
homes sleep peacefully. A large ugly 


granite obelisk , supported by four 
angels, by Baron Marochetti, is 
erected in the midst, with an in- 
scription in four languages, detailing 
the history of the place. 


Boulgourloo . — At the distance 
of an hour behind Skutari, in a 
straight line towards the E., rises in 
a gradual slope the mountain of 
Boulgourloo, from the summit of 
which the traveller enjoys the most 
extensive prospect over both the 
banks of the Bosphorus and the Sea 
of Marmora, embracing the city and 
all its suburbs. Of all the spots on 
the Bosphorus, Boulgourloo is the 
most frequented by the Turkish, 
Greek, Perote, and European ladies. 
We have already described the ob- 
jects most worthy of observation on 
the European side of the Bosphorus. 
But all these are inferior to Boul- 
gourloo, which unites with the love- 
liest view over land and sea the 
advantage, so highly appreciated by 
Easterns, of the most excellent water. 
Two villages, near the summit of 
Boulgourloo, bear the name of Great 
and Small Chamlejah , erroneously 
supposed to be a corruption of the 
ancient name of the mountain 
Damatrys, but derived from the 
Turkish word for a pine-tree. One 
may easily conceive that the Byzan- 
tine emperors did not appreciate less 
than the Osmanlis the advantages of 
the view and the water which this 
mountain, situated in sight of the 
seven-hilled city, enjoys over every 
other. Hence the Emperors Ti- 
berius and Mauritius erected the 
palaces of Damatrys. They were 
hunting-palaces, which served as 
resting-places for the emperors when 
hunting in the neighbourhood, or as 
the first or last night-quarters, when- 
ever they commenced or concluded an 
Asiatic journey. The situation of 
Boulgourloo is^more adapted for a 
telegraphic station than any of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople ; the last station, 
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however, of the telegraph, which 
was discovered by Leo the Philo- 
sopher, in the time of the Emperor 
Theophilus, was not here, but on the 
lighthouse of the Great Palace, very 
near the site of the lighthouse 
erected on the sea-wall of the city. 
The telegraph has been extolled as an 
invention of our century; but the 
honour of this discovery belongs to 
Leo the Philosopher, who, in the 
reign of Theophilus, by means of 
clocks, which at night showed the 
figures illuminated, had organised 
a telegraphic line from the limits of 
Cilicia to the capital. There were 
not more than 8 stations from Tarsus 
to Constantinople, viz. CiUu , the castle 
near Tarsus, the heights of Argeos , 
Jsamosy Mgylos, Mamas , Kyriros , 
Mokilos, and the last on the summit 
of the holy Ausentios, which corre- 
sponded directly with the watch- 
tower on the lighthouse of the Great 
Palace. 

One of the Osmanli Sultans, Ma- 
homed IV., built the still existing 
Serai and the Cupola over the spring 
of Chamlejah, the best and purest of 
all the springs in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. 


Chalcedon or Kadi Keui . — 
Between Skutari and Kadi Keui, the 
ancient Chalcedon, lies the plain of 
Toughanjilar Meidani , i.e. the Square 
of the Falconers, which is the ren- 
dezvous of the troops departing from 
Constantinople for an Asiatic cam- 
paign. It corresponds, therefore, 
with Daoud Pasha on the European 
side, where the army assembles for a 
campaign in Koumelia. In the bottom 
of the small bay, the It. side of which 
runs out into the point of Kadi Keui, 
is the garden of Haidar Pasha, a 
beautiful plantation grove with a 
shady fountain. In very ancient 
times this fountain was called the 
spring of Hermagoras. Kadi Keui, 
the Village of the Judge, nearly 
burned down in 1860, stands on the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon, whose 


splendour is at present no longer to 
be traced in the ruins. The answer 
is well known which the oracle gave 
to the builders of Byzantium, when 
the latter applied for the decision of 
the gods. * Opposite to the blind* was 
the reply, i.e. on the peninsula op- 
posite Chalcedon, whose founders 
must have been blind to neglect the 
great advantages presented by the 
splendid harbour of the Golden 
Horn, when they founded Chalcodon 
17 years before. The manner in 
which Chalcedon was taken by a 
stratagem after a long siege is re 
lated by Polyaenus. As the Persian 
army did but little damage to the 
town, the besieged as well as the 
besiegers kept quiet ; the former 
really so, the latter only apparently. 
From the height, which is distant 15 
stadia, the Persians dug a subter- 
ranean passage under the town ; when 
they came to the roots of the olive 
trees in the market they stopped 
mining, waited for the night, opened 
the passage, mounted to the market- 
place, and obtained possession of the 
town, whose walls were in vain 
guarded by the besieged. The soil 
of Chalcedon has been alternately 
devastated by the Hellenes, the 
Byzantines, Goths, Arabians, Per- 
sians, and Turks. In its suburbs was 
the palace of Belisarius,-of which the 
remains were employed in the struc- 
ture of the mosque of Suleimanyeh. 
Chalcedon was the birth-place of the 
! philosopher Xenocrates ; and it is 
celebrated in Church history as the 
city in which was held the fourth 
General Council, at which the heresy 
of the Monophysites was condemned, 
a.d. 451. The vineyards of Kadi 
Keui and Kandili alone produce in 
its perfection the chaoush grape, 
which is considered the most savoury 
in the world. The furthermost point 
of land, on the westward side of which 
stands Kadi Keui, is called Modah 
bournou, and, with the (opposite one of 
Fanar boumoo or Fanarkeui , encloses 
a spacious harbour formerly called 
the port of Eutropius. On the point 
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of land of Fanar bagchehd , the light | 
tower occupies the site of the ancient 
temple of Venus Marina. The pro- 
montory of Aphrodite lay between 
that of Here (Kavak bournou) and 
that of Poseidon (Boz bournou). 

Panteichon . — About 15 miles from 
Chalcedon, on the Sea of Marmora, 
lies Panteichon, the villa of Beli- 
sarius, who, after being recalled by 
Justinian and superseded by Narses, 
here lived in the tranquil enjoyment 
of his wealth, the story of his wander- 
ing about in poverty being founded 
on the anecdote of Tzetzes. In the 
neighbourhood of Panteichon, now 
called Pendik , is the great place of 
encampment for the Turkish armies, 
where the Pilgrim caravans halt the 
first night after leaving Skutari, 
whilst tne slower marching armies 
encamp an hour and a half nearer 
Skutari, at Maltepeh. 

The Station of the new railway 
to Ismid is on the plain of Haider 
Pasha, between Skutari and Chalce- 
don. 


The Pjbinces* Islands. 

The Princes * Islands , or the Dai- 
monnisoi Islands, may be visited in 
a day. They are 9 in number, and 
are called Proti, Antigone , Halki or 
Khalki, Plate, Oxeia, Pyti , Antiro- 
bidos, Nanidro, and Prinkipo . A 
steamer leaves the bridge on the 
Golden Horn every afternoon, and 
returns every morning, the distance 
being accomplished in a little more 
than an hour and a half. There are 
2 fair hotels at Prinkipo, whose 
charges are moderate. There is 
excellent sea-bathing on their shores. 

Halki or Khalki ( inn : Hotel 
d? Orient) derives its name from the 
ancient copper-mine. It is the most 
beautiful of the group. It has 3 
hills and 3 convents, dedicated to 


the Virgin, St. George, and the 
Trinity. One of these convents is 
now a college, for the education of 
Greek bishops and priests, in which 
all the languages of Europe are 
taught. The number of students is 
about 60 ; they are all Greeks, 
chiefly from Constantinople, but a 
few of them are from Odessa. Here 
is a tombstone with inscription to 
commemorate Edwd. Barton, Am 
bassador from Q. Elizabeth, 1597, to 
the Sultan of the day. Here is the 
Ottoman Naval College. Several of 
the gentlemen speak English. 

Prinkipo . — On the south-western 
point of the Island is the convent of 
St. George, commanding a most lovely 
view of the surrounding hills and 
the sea with its islands and varied 
shores. Hence a romantic path leads 
through the island. On the side of 
it are 2 beautiful fountains. As 
Belgrade, in the second half of May, 
is the Paradise of the Armenians, 
so Prinkipo, in the first half of the 
month, is the Paradise of the Greeks. 
Those who have never enjoyed this 
festival during the lovely evenings 
and mornings of spring can form no 
idea of the reality from the most glow- 
i ing, description. The greatest spec- 
tacle of fallen greatness and vanished 
splendour witnessed by the Princes* 
Islands Was in the first year of the 
ninth century, when Irene, the great 
empress, the contemporary of Charle- 
magne and Harun Er-Rashid, driven 
from the throne, was banished to the 
convent which she had built at 
Prinkipo. She was occupied in ne- 
gotiating with the ambassador of 
Charlemagne the conditions of the 
alliance between them, whereby the 
crowns of the East and West were 
to have been united on one head, 
when the patrician and chancellor of 
the empire, Nicephorus, burst into 
the palace, and at first with friendly 
words required her to discover all 
the treasures of the crown, for which 
he promised to make over the 
Eleutherian palace as a widow’s 
residence. Hardly, however, had 
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she sworn to him, by the sacred cross, 
not to conceal a single fraction, when 
he banished her to Prinkipo, in pre- 
sence of the ambassador of Charle- 
magne. Conceiving her presence 
even here to be dangerous, he ordered 
her, a month afterwards, in the 
midst of November storms, to be 
transported to Lemnos. In August 
of the following year she died there, 
and was buried in the convent of 
Prinkipo. The conquerors of Con- 
stantinople, who scattered the dust 
of the Byzantine emperors to the 


I winds, and demolished their sarco- 
| phagi, spared the convent in the 
Princes* Islands, so that Irene’s 
monument, of all the Byzantine em- 
perors’, alone remains on consecrated 
ground. 

Donkeys can be got for excur- 
sions. 

Steamers call also at Antigone 
and Proti. On the Island of Plate 
Sir Henry Bulwer erected an Anglo- 
Saxon castle, which he sold after- 
wards to the Viceroy of Egypt. 


THE HELLESPONT (THE DARDANELLES). 


The mail steamers make the pas- 
sage from Constantinople to Smyrna, 
a distance of 300 miles, in 36 hours. 
They reach Gallipoli in 14 hours. 
The English boats are uncertain in 
their times of leaving. There are 
few days of the week on which some 
steamer, English, French, Austrian, 
Turkish, Egyptian, or Russian, does 
not sail from Constantinople for 
Smyrna. On the Sea of Marmora 
there is little to be seen by night or 
day. 

Gallipoli , the Kallipolis of 
ancient geography, is at the mouth 
of the Sea of Marmora, where the 
strait is above 5 m. in breadth ; it is 
25 miles from the Dardanelles, 40 
from the Isle of Marmora (famous 
for its quarries of marble), 80 m. 
S. of Adrianople, and 108 S.W. of 
Constantinople. It is the capital of the 
sanjak and seat of the Kaimakam. It 
is situated on the Peninsula, known 
to the ancients as the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and has 2 harbours, N. and 
S., and frequently receives the im- 
perial fleets. Its population is 
about 20,000. The town was once 
fortified, but is now without walls, 
its only defence being ‘ a sorry 
square castle, with an old tower, 
doubtless that of Bayazid.’ Gallipoli 
is a telegraph and land-post station, 
but letters are mostly taken by 
steamer. The bazaars are extensive 


and well furnished. Few monuments 
of antiquity are in good preservation, 
but fragments of sculpture and archi- 
tecture are seen in every part of the 
town. Gallipoli, which is the see of 
a Greek bishop, was the first Euro- 
pean town that fell into the hands of 
the Osmanlis, being taken by them 
nearly a century before the fall of 
Constantinople, a.d. 1357. The Em- 
peror John Palaeologus, to comfort 
himself for the loss of it, said, ‘ he had 
only lost a jar of wine and a sty for 
hogs,* alluding to the magazines and 
cellars built by Justinian. Bayazid 
I., knowing the importance of the 
post for passing from Brousa to 
Adrianople, caused Gallipoli to be 
repaired in 1391, strengthening it 
with a huge tower, and making a 
good port for his galleys. Gallipoli 
is the key to Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus, and Black Sea, and was 
occupied by the English and French 
as the first step to the Crimean ex- 
pedition, 1854. Fortifications were 
thrown up by them across the Isth- 
mus to the Bay of Saros. On the 
S. side of the city are some Tumuli, 
said to be the sepulchres of the 
ancient Thracian kings ; and N. of 
the town are some undefined ruins 
supposed to be the remains of the 
ancient city. Gallipoli has many 
tombs of Mussulman saints. It 
ships a good deal of produce from 
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Adrianople. Gallipoli is 48 hours 
from Constantinople by land. 

2 in. S., on the Asiatic side, is 
Lamsaki ( Lamps acus), occupying a 
beautiful position amidst olives and 
vineyards, with a fine background of 
wooded hills. The present town, or 
rather village, is inconsiderable, and, 
with the exception of a handsome 
mosque, offers nothing worthy of 
notice. Lampsacus was one of the 
towns given by Xerxes to Themisto- 
cles; Magnesia was for his bread, 
Myus for his meat, and this for his 
wine. It had a good harbour, and 
was estimated to be 170 stadia from 
Abydos. On the European side, op- 
posite the tongue of land on which 
Lamsaki stands, is the ^Egospotamos, 
called by the Turks the Karah ova- 
sou . The victory obtained here by 
Lysander terminated the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The Hellespont is here 
1 J m. in width. On the Asiatic side, 
a few miles to the N., is the mouth 
of the Granicus, now called the De- 
motiko, on whose banks Alexander 
the Great gained a signal victory 
over the Persians. 

Below this are the mouths of the 
Practius (now Mousa keui-soo) and the 
river of Percote {Bourghaz-soo). For 
several miles the channel now pre- 
serves nearly a uniform width, and 
the banks on either side, cultivated 
with corn intermixed with vineyards, 
with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- 
lages, present a succession of beauti- 
ful scenery, more rich, however, than 
romantic, and closely resembling, as 
Mr. Hobhouse says, the banks of the 
Menai, in Wales. A rocky strand, or 
mole, in the narrowest part, preserves 
the name of Ghaziler Iskelesi, the 
Victor’s Landing, in memory of the 
landing of the first Osmanli invaders. 
2 or 3 m. further is a hill crowned 
with a scanty ruin, called Zemenic, 
the ancient Choiridocastron (Pig’s 
Fort), where the standard of Sulei- 
man, the son of Orkhan, was first 
planted on the Thracian shore. 
Below this is the bay of Ak-bashi- 
limanu, ‘reasonably conjectured to be 


the ancient port of Sestos/ and 
further down a deep inlet called 
Koilia, and the bay of Maito (Mady 
tus). 

About 1 J m. below the western 
point of that bay are the famous 
Castles op the Dardanelles. 
The castles, Chanak-kalesi, the 
earthenware castle, from a cele- 
brated manufacture, or Sultanieh- 
kalesiy on the Asiatic side, and 
KhUidrbahriy or KhUidi-bahar (the 
lock of the sea), on the European 
shore, are called by the Turks 
Boghaz - hissarlariy and by the 
Franks the Old Castles of Ana- 
tolia and Boumelia. Chanak-kalesi , 
commonly called Dardanelles, is a 
town of 2,000 houses, on a flat point 
opposite the European fort. Khilid- 
bahri is built on the side of a project- 
ing hill, and its castle is of less im- 
portance than that of Chanak-kalesi. 
The equipment of the forts both 
on the European and Asiatic sides 
has recently been entirely reorgan- 
ised. On the Asiatic side the fort 
of Sultanieh has been armed with 
Krupp guns, which will command 
a large section of the Straits both 
above and below the town. In 
this fort is a very large pow- 
der magazine ; and each Krupp 
gun has a chamber attached to it 
for storing ammunition. Some dis- 
tance below the town a 40-ton 
Krupp gun has been mounted behind 
earthworks. Above the town are 
also batteries, one of which on the 
Najara Bournou point has a heavy 
Krupp gun. On the European side 
the fort of Khilid-bahri , situated at 
the foot of a steep hill, has 15 large 
Krupp guns, and both above and 
below it are newly-constructed earth- 
works heavily armed. The barrow 
of Hecuba, or Cgnossema, where the 
Athenians erected a trophy after 
their victory towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucydides, viii.), 
is, or was, close to the European 
castle. 

There are many Jews at Chanak- 
kalesi who trade in the wine pro- 
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duced in the neighbouring vineyards, probable distance, no other flat land 
The town has a great trade in pot- on the Thracian side, except at the 
tery. Another product is oysters, bottom of deep bays, the choice of 
It is a telegraph station ; but letters which would have doubled the width 
are chiefly carried by sea. A consi- of the passage. Sestos was not op- 
derable stream, supposed to be the posite to the Asiatic town, nor was 
Bhodius, washes the western sub- the Hellespont in this place called 
urbs ; it is crossed, not far from the the Straits of Sestos and Abydos, 
castle, by a wooden bridge. [See but the Straits of Abydos. 

Troad.] This part of the Dardanelles is 

These castles were long supposed likewise memorable as the place 
to occupy the sites of Sestos and where the army of Alexander, under 
Abydos; but this was manifestly a Parmenio, crossed from Europe to 
mistake. N. of Chanak-kalesi the Asia. Here the Osmanli crescent 
Hellespont forms a long bay, 3 or was first planted in Europe by Sulei- 
4 m. across, terminating in a low man, son of Orkhan, a.d. 1360. 
point of land with a high mound upon Here Leander used to swim across 
the back, called Nagara Boumou, or to visit Hero. The same feat was 
Pesquies Point. This is the spot performed by Lord Byron in 1 hour 
fixed upon as the site of Abydos. A and 10 minutes, 
fort has been raised near the point The mouth of the strait is 5$ m. 
of land. across, according to Toumefort. It 

The Thracian side of the strait, was defended by the new castles built 
immediately opposite to Nagara by Mahomed TV. in 1659, to secure 
Point, Mr. Hobhouse says is a strip his fleet from the insults of the 
of stony shore projecting from be- Venetians who used to come and at- 
tween 2 high cliffs ; and to this spot, tack it in sight of the old castles, 
it seems, the European extremity of but these castles are now of no impor- 
Xerxes’ bridges must have been ap- tance and are almost in ruins. The 
plied ; for the height of the neigh- castle on the Asiatic side stands 
bouring cliffs would have prevented within the celebrated harbour formed 
the Persian monarch from adjusting by the Bhetian and Sigean pro- 
them to any other position. There montories, where it is asserted that 
is certainly some ground to believe the Greek fleet was drawn on shore 
this to have been the exact shore, during the Trojan war. The Sigsean 
called, from that circumstance, Apo- promontory, now called Cape Janis- 
bathra , since there is, within any sary, is covered with windmills. 


BEOUSA. 

Excursion to Bbotjsa. — A very the landing place at Moudania to con- 
pleasant excursion may be made from vey travellers to Brousa the same 
Constantinople to Brousa, by Mou- evening. In returning from Brousa 
dania on the Sea of Marmora, it is necessary to spend the night at 
Steamers leave the Golden Horn for Moudania in order to go by the morn- 
Moudania twice a week, early in the ing steamer. There is no regular 
morning' ; they return from Moudania, hotel, but the landlord of the hotel at 
also leaving early. The days and Brousa will give information about 
hours of sailing are easily ascertained the proper place to sleep at. Ora 
at the hotels, or in the newspapers, kaik may be hired for about 100 
.The passage occupies about 6 hours, piastres ; this, if there be a party, is 
Horses and carriages are waiting at the cheapest mode of going, and it is 
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an advantage not to be tied to the 
time of the departure of the steamer. 
With a favourable wind the passage 
may be made in 6 hours, or, if it be 
necessary to row, in about 10 hours. 

On leaving the Bosphorus the 
Princes * Islands are seen on the left, 
the Gulf of Nicomedia is passed, and 
after doubling the promontory of 
Bouz Boumoo (Ice Cape), the Gulf 
of Moudania (Injir Liman), formerly 
called Cius, is entered, and shortly 
afterwards the town of Moudania is 
reached. The boat touches also at 
Qimlek , from which Brousa can be 
reached by a longer and very bad 
road. 

Moudania is a large Greek village 
in a well-cultivated district. It was 
the ancient Apamaea, a colony of 
Colophon, and after some time inde- 
pendent. It is the port of Brousa, 
provided with a landing pier, and is 
a place of some trade in oil, corn, and 
fruits. Horses and carriages for 
Brousa must be hired here. The 
road is very good throughout, and 
the journey may be made in 5 or 6 
hours, the distance 20 m. 

* The culture of silk is the prevail- 
ing industry of this part of Asia 
Minor, and the road out of Moudania 
passes for several miles through a 
succession of mulberry plantations 
bright and green in their spring leaf- 
age. Long strings of camels passing 
to and from the interior give a novelty 
to the scene. The aspect of the 
country is most fruitful; quinces, 
plums, peaches, white mulberry, 
and the olive luxuriate. Kice is cul- 
tivated here and there on the low- 
lying ground, and we pass fine groves 
of a handsome deciduous oak, but the 
general cultivation is poor in the ex- 
treme, not a fourth ■ of the surface 
being under tillage, and there is a 
pervading aspect of thriftlessness too 
general throughout Turkey. 

1 A railway was constructed a few 
years ago from the port of Moudania to 
Brousa, with the intention of ultimate- 
ly connecting it with a general system 
throughout Asia Minor, including the 


line from Skutari to Ismid, but the 
earthwork was so wretchedly planned 
and executed, that the line would 
have to be completely remodelled be- 
fore a train could pass over it ; when 
the rolling stock arrived it would not 
fit the rails, and the railway pier at 
Moudania is already toppling over/ 

The road to Brousa (20 m.) turns to 
the S.E. on a plateau commanding a 
fine sea view; leaving ( 1 hr.) the village 
of Missopoli on the right, it descends 
into a fertile valley where flows the 
Ulfer Chai ( Odrysses) ; this river is 
crossed, and passing the village of 
Boston, the road again mounts a 
plateau, redescends (1 hr. 30 min.) 
into the valley of the Ulfer-chai, 
then crosses two streams, and leaving 
on the right the village of Chekirje, 
in 1 hr. more leads up to the town of 
Brousa. 

‘The aspect of the Bithynian 
Olympus as it is approached from 
the coast is truly grand, a finely 
moulded ridge of 5,000 ft., capped 
with a peaky snow-covered summit, 
rising another 2,000 ft. out of the 
dark pine-fringed edge of the main 
plateau. As Brousa is approached 
the ditches are all steaming from the 
hot springs which burst up from the 
N.W. flank of the mountain, and 
supply the baths — some of which are 
very ancient — with water at a tem- 
perature of 140°.* 

Brousa, or Prusa . — Inn, the MU 
Olympe, kept by Loschi, an Italian, 
where European comforts can be ob- 
tained at moderate charges. 

‘Brousa is, without exception, 
the most beautiful place I have ever 
seen, with a situation reminding one 
of Great Malvern. It covers an im- 
mense area on a sloping plateau, at 
from 660 ft. to 700 ft. above the sea 
level, at the foot of Olympus. It 
contains 52 mosques, with their bub- 
ble-like domes and white minarets, 
and other fine buildings, interspersed 
with mulberry orchards and luxuriant 
gardens. The mountain with its 
well-marked zones of vegetation, 
which, however, interlace and over- 
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lap, consisting of — first, chestnut; 
second, deciduous oaks and hazel; 
third, beech; fourth, pines of two 
species ; fifth, junipers ; sixth, snowy 
summit, rising up from the city, 
which is partly built up its lower 
slope. Brousa contains several ex- 
cellent hotels ; horses and attendants 
are remarkably cheap and good, only 
two francs a day/ 


History. 

This city, long the capital of the 
kings of Bithynia, derives its name 
from Prusias — the protector of Han- 
nibal — one of its early kings, who 
reigned 200 years b.c. In aj>. 75, 
Nicomedes HI., the last of the inde- 
pendent kings of Bithynia, left his 
kingdom to the Homans, and Brousa 
became the residence of the governors 
of the province, one of whom was 
Pliny the younger — from whose let- 
ters to Trajan we learn that Brousa 
then possessed a gymnasium, thermae, 
an agora, and a library, in which 
stood a statue of the Emperor Trajan. 

During the Byzantine period, 
Brousa was by turns in the posses- 
sion of the Mahometans and Chris- 
tians. It was one of the first towns 
in the West of Asia Minor that capi- 
tulated to the Mussulmans, a.d. 924. 
It was taken by an expedition in the 
reign of Alexis Comnenus (1097), and 
shortly afterwards retaken by the 
Turks. When the Latins had posses- 
sion of Constantinople, the Byzantine 
princesformed alliances with theMus- 
sulmans to repel the common enemy, 
and Theodore Lascaris, despot of Rou- 
mania, in conjunction with the Sultan 
of Iconium, took possession of Brousa, 
which was unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Latins. The Greeks held 
Brousa till it was finally wrested 
from their hands by Orkhan, son of 
Ottoman, in 1325. He adorned it 

x 


with a mosque, a college, and a 
hospital. It was seized by Timour 
after the battle of Angora, rebuilt by 
Mahomed H., and became the usual 
residence of the princes of the house 
of Othman, till Amurath removed the 
seat of government to Adrianople. 
Brousa has at various times been 
partly destroyed by fire, especially 
by that of 1801-2, and partly ruined 
by earthquakes, of which the worst 
in modern times occurred in 1856, 
and will not easily be forgotten by 
those who were at Skutari and Con- 
stantinople at that time. 


Brousa is now the chief place of 
the Eyalet of Khudavend kiar, which 
comprises Southern Bithynia and 
the interior of Mysia, and of which 
Brousa forms a sanjaJc. The popu- 
lation amounts to 73,000, of whom 
11,000 are Armenians, and 6,000 
Greeks. 

The town is situated on the side 
of Mount Olympus, at the S.W. end 
of a fine valley 20 m. long, and from 
3 to 6 broad. The houses are built 
on the side of the mountain ; and are 
chiefly of wood. The streets are 
narrow but clean. In the centre rises 
a bold rock, upon which stands the 
citadel — the site of the ancient town 
— surrounded by walls, with towers at 
intervals. The citadel is inhabited 
solely by Turks, the Greeks and 
Armenians occupying the lower town. 
The walls were erected by Theodore 
Lascaris in the 13th century, except 
some portions on the W., where the 
basement is built of large stones, and 
appears to be of an earlier period. 
Tne gates are of brickwork, encased 
with marble. 

Brousa has no remains of Roman 
times. It possesses only one re- 
markable Byzantine building, but it 
is noted for the fine specimens of 
Mahometan architecture existing in 
its mosques, which number about 
200, and in its baths. 

The Byzantine church is that of 
Daoud Monaster on the W. side of 
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the town. It was converted by the 
Turks into the Tomb of Orkhan, the 
conqueror of Brousa. It was origi- 
nally dedicated, like many of the 
Greek churches, to the prophet 
Elijah, is circular in plan, and stands 
on an eminence. The visitor passes 
through a narthex, 50 ft. long and 16 
ft. wide, divided into three compart- 
ments, and then enters a simple 
circular edifice surmounted by a 
dome. The walls are ornamented 
below by eight semicircular niches, 
in the thickness of the wall, with two 
marble columns between each; and 
above by pilasters, with windows 
between them. 

When the remains of Sultan Ork- 
han were deposited in this building, 
the dome was covered with plates of 
silver, whence it was called the Gru- 
mushlu Kubbeh (the silver cupola). 
The great fire of 1802 damaged the 
tomb, the dome fell in, and the silver 
plates disappeared. It is now lined 
with marble, and covered with ce- 
ment. 

Of the mosques, the largest and 
most interesting is the Chdou Jami. 
It stands in the centre of the town, 
and from its great height is the most 
prominent feature in it. It is square 
in plan, measuring about 300 ft. each 
way, and is divided in the interior 
into 28 compartments, each sur- 
mounted by a dome, with the excep- 
tion of that in the centre, which is 
open to the sky. In the central 
court there is a basin, supplied by a 
fountain, and full of fish. A grille 
over the court shuts out the birds. 

The mosque of Sultan Murad 
( Ghazi UnJciar Jamisi, the ‘mosque 
of the conqueror ’) is situated in the 
suburb of Chirkigw , and is worth a 
visit on account of the beautiful 
forms of its architecture, which re- 
semble closely those of the 13th 
century Gothic of the West. The 
fa 9 ade is two stories in height ; the 
lower story has an arcade of five 
pointed arches, springing from piers, 
and the upper, five pointed windows 
above a bold string-mould; colon- 


nettes supply the place of mullions ; 
above there is a corbel table of small 
pointed arches. The capitals have a 
Byzantine character, and the mould- 
ings are ornamented with vine and 
fig leaves. The mosque is crowned 
by a low dome. Historians relate 
that Sultan Mahmood employed 
Christian workmen in the construc- 
tion of his public buildings. 

Yeshil Jami (the green mosque) 
is one of the most perfect examples 
of Mussulman art. The walls of 
the interior are lined throughout 
with exquisite enamelled faience, and 
the carvings around the principal 
doorway, which took three years to 
execute, are of the most delicate de- 
scription. It is built of many coloured 
marbles, and has a cupola and mina- 
ret of an emerald green, whence its 
name. 

The Mosque of Bayazid /., situ- 
ated, like the last mentioned, on the 
E. side of the town, is also worth a 
visit. That of Othman has some 
good stained glass, and in its court 
are to be seen some gigantic plane 
trees, 24 ft. in circumference. 

Tombs op the Sultans. — In the 
west quarter of the town is an en- 
closure used as the burial-place of 
the first Ottoman Sultans. These 
are small sepulchral chapels, square, 
octagonal, or hexagonal, and are 
generally domed. They are eight in 
number, the chief being that of 
Murad I. (1389). The mollahs, 
who have charge of it, exhibit with 
pride his helmet, which is so heavy 
that few men could wear it for any 
length of time. The other tombs 
are those of Sultans Zizim, Bayazid, 
Mousa, and Mustapha, and those of 
Ayesha and Gourlou, daughters of 
Bayazid. 

The Baths of Brousa, which are 
celebrated throughout the East, and 
are much frequented by invalids 
from Constantinople, are situated 
lj m. from the town, on the 
N.W. side. They are handsome 
structures, containing a number of 
apartments, and fed by both hot and 
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cold springs, some chalybeate, others 
sulphureous. Those of Yeni Kapliji 
are the finest. The spring is slightly 
sulphureous, and the heat about 1 80° 
Fahr. Here is a circular pool, not 
less than 25 ft. diameter, paved with 
marble and lined with coloured tiles, 
in which the youths of Brousa divert 
themselves with swimming. This 
apartment is surmounted by a lofty 
cupola. There are two other apart- 
ments, in the centre of each of which 
is a sumptuous marble fountain, 
yielding a stream of pure cold water 
for drinking. Near this superb bath 
is a similar building for females. 

Brousa has 20 khans and numer- 
ous bazaars, in which are sold the 
silks and cotton stuffs manufactured 
in the town. The silk of Brousa has 
become celebrated through the East, 
and is highly prized in Europe. 
The slopes of Mt. Olympus are 
covered with plantations of mulberry 
trees, which afford nourishment for 
worms producing a peculiarly fine sort 
of silk. This is manufactured by 
the inhabitants in their houses, as at 
Lyons, into a gauzy material with 
stripes at intervals, which is em- 
ployed throughout the Levant for the 
vestments of females of the richer 
class. The number of persons em 
ployed in raising the silkworm and 
weaving the silk amounts to about 
30,000. 

* Vaccinium Arctostaphylos is an 
abundant shrub on the flanks of 
Olympus; the leaves are collected 
and used in lieu of tea. They are 
gathered in spring, and, after being 
laid in the shade on a straw mat, are 
rolled in the hands and dried by a 
slow fire in an oven. It is only with- 
in the last few years that the vac- 
cinium leaves have been thus em- 
ployed, but they have now become a 
regular article of commerce, sold 
under the name of “ Brousa Tea ” at 
from 30 to 60 piastres the oke of 2} 
lb., and I am assured make a very 
palatable beverage.* (GKM.) 

The Environs of the town are of 
great beauty. 'When seen from a 


distance, the coup cCotil presented by 
the verdant plain and the city of 
Brousa, with its domes and minarets 
contrasting with the cliffs and snowy 
summits of Olympus rising majes- 
tically behind it, is in the highest 
degree picturesque and impressive. 

The Ascent of Olympus can be 
made with perfect ease in fine 
weather. The best months for the 
ascent are June, July, and August ; 
earlier in the season the snow renders 
the climb difficult. The best time 
for starting is the aftemopn. Leave 
the town by Geuikdere (the celestial 
valley), and after half-an-hour’s as- 
cent an amphitheatre of rocks is 
entered, half concealed by chestnut 
and oak trees. The road here winds 
along a deep ravine, and in 1 h. leads 
to a large plateau open on three 
•ides, but on the fourth bordered by 
an immense wall of rock. When 
this has been crossed, and after an 
ascent of about 1 h., the horses will 
have to be abandoned and the ascent 
of the highest peak, about 5,500 feet 
above the sea, accomplished on foot. 
Here snow may be seen in the clefts 
of the rocks afi the year round. It 
takes about 1 h. from the point 
where the horses are left to reach 
the summit, but when it is attained 
the majestic spectacle to be seen 
from it in fine weather will amply 
compensate for the fatigue of the 
ascent. The ridge of Olympus being 
isolated commands a panorama almost 
unequalled. The whole of the Sea of 
Marmora, the Bosphorus, the Dar- 
danelles, on the N.E. the lakes of 
Isnik and Yeni Shehr , and the course 
of the Sangarius, on the W. the 
lake of Apollonia, the course of the 
Rhyndacus , the lake of Miletopolis 
(Moualitch), the peninsula of Cyzicus , 
and the chain of Mount Ida, will be 
distinctly visible. On a fine day the 
domes and minarets of Constantinople 
can be seen with the aid of a tele- 
scope. The night should be passed 
near the summit, in order that this 
splendid view may be seen at sun- 
rise. The ascent occupies only 4 or 
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5 h., and horses are to be hired at 
the usual rate of 25 piastres per 
day. 


The Botany of Mount Olympus. 

‘ Contrasted with the Creek Archi- 
pelago, evergreen oaks were almost 
entirely absent, and replaced by 
several deciduous species; indeed, 
there are few evergreen shrubs on 
Olympus. The common laurel and 
Daphne pontica, the Eastern form of 
Daphne Laureola, were the main 
exceptions. Bulbous plants were 
remarkably abundant. Eritillaria 
pontica in profusion almost every- 
where, with a range of altitude of 
nearly 4,000 ft. I obtained also 7 
or 8 species of Ornithogalum, a 
Galanthus out of flower, and 6 or 
7 species of crocus. I was just in 
time to see Crocus aerius in full 
beauty, at a height of from 4,000 ft. 
to 6,000 ft., the flowers at its highest 
limit appearing amongst the melting 
snow, and lower down under the pine 
trees, intermixed with Crocus gargari- 
cus, a charming little yellow species. 
At a height of from 3,500 ft. to 4,000 
ft. the floral display was like a gar- 
den. The purple Aubrietia deltoidea, 
with a yellow alyssum on the rocks, 
and the yellow and blue crocuses, in- 
termixed with Hypericum calycinum, 
a handsome doronicum, and large 
tufts of a handsome purple primula, 
varying with white flowers, identical 
with a plant in cultivation under 
the name of primula altaica, but 
closely allied to our common prim- 
rose. Two or three species of gagea, 
and the lovely glaucous low-growing 
hypericum olympicum, were also con- 
spicuous, intermixed with a blue 
muscari. The summit of the plateau, 
at a height of about 6,500 ft., the 
limit of the pines, was comparatively 
barren, and afforded nothing but tufts 


of a juniperus, a sort of “ savin,” a 
small potentilla, crocus aerius, and a 
little gagea among the snow patches ; 
but it was evidently too early on 
April the 16th for the higher region 
of Olympus, which in June would 
probably afford a further set of 
species. 

‘The number of species of the 
plants of Olympus named after the 
mountain expresses the extreme rich- 
ness of the flora. In addition to those 
already named I found a dentaria 
closely allied to bulbifera, viola 
olympica, a handsome species coming 
between the Alpine calcarata and 
tricolor. Cistus laurifolius and C. 
salviaefolius, anemone blanda, the 
eastern representative of A. apennina, 
Kascus aculeatus, and B. Hypo- 
phyllum, a sedum allied to tele- 
phium, a gentiana allied to as- 
clepiadea, saxifrage rotundifolia, a 
handsome lamium allied to L. longi- 
florum, a number of conspicuous 
species of lathyrus and orobus, in- 
cluding one with yellow flowers. 
Boraginaceous plants are extremely 
abundant, including several symphy- 
tums, a borago, and lithospermum 
purpureocseruleum ; also a digitalis 
not yet in flower, campanula persi- 
cifolia, an alpine myosotis, a cory- 
dalis, a geranium, a convallaria, and 
asphodelus luteus. 

‘ Amongst the shrubs were ligus- 
trum vulgare, cercis siliquastrum, 
gorgeous with its rich rosy-crimson 
flowers, intermixed with a handsome 
white-flowered fraxinus, which was 
very conspicuous above Brousa ; also 
juniperus oxycedrus, jasminum fruti- 
cans, and viscum album on the chest- 
nut. 

* Ferns were tolerably abundant, 
but I observed none but the follow- 
ing British species: scolopendrium 
vulgare, asplenium adiantum-nigrum, 
A. acutum, A. trichomanes, cy- 
stopteris fragilis, polystichum angu- 
lare, pteris aquilina, and athyrium 
filix-foemina. The fauna of Olympus 
is also rich. Boe-deer and wild boar 
are very abundant ; red-deer are also 
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found, together with foxes, jackals, 
and wolves. Eagles, of more than 
one species, were constantly in sight. 
Vultures are occasionally met with, 


and the red-legged partridge, quail, 
and woodcock are abundant.’ — G. 

Maw. 


EXCURSION TO THE TROAD. 


For the traveller who has but 
little time to spend in Turkey beyond 
that necessary for seeing Constan- 
tinople and the Bosphorus, there 
is no excursion so easily made, and 
at the same time so interesting in an 
antiquarian point of view, as that to 
the Troad. In the course of six or 
seven days he can visit the sites of 
Old and New Troy, the extensive 
ruins of Alexandria Troas, and Assos, 
the excavated temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, and make the ascent of 
Mount Ida. If he has a longer 
period to devote to the tour, he may 
spend it pleasantly and profitably in 
examining the various sites and ruins 
on this historic plain, to which the 
researches and remarkable dis- 
coveries of Schliemann have given 
new interest. 

If he has but three days at his 
disposal, he can visit Troy, spend a 
day in the plains, and return to the 
Dardanelles ; or, if he is bound for 
Smyrna, cross to Tenedos from 
Gheykli Scala, and catch the Aus- 
trian steamer from Constantinople. 

Spring or late autumn is the 
best time for the trip, as in summer 
and early autumn the malaria from 
the marshy plains causes much inter- 
mittent fever. After the middle of 
November, however, the rains gene- 
rally commence, and the streams 
from the mountains become so much 
swollen, that travelling is impracti- 
cable. 

The best point for commencing 
the tour of the Troad is the town of 
the Dardanelles, Chanak Kalesi , 
which can be reached from Constan- 
tinople in 14 or 15 hours by the 
French, Austrian, or occasional Eng- 
lish steamers. 

Travellers from Europe by the 


Mediterranean or from Smyrna can, 
of course, stop at the Dardanelles on 
their way to Constantinople. 

Formerly the Austrian boats from 
Smyrna touched at Cape Baba, but as 
they have lately discontinued doing 
so, the only other way in which the 
Troad is accessible by sea is by 
kaik, from Tenedos (where the Aus- 
trian steamers from Smyrna land 
passengers), but whether the traveller 
approaches the Troad from Constanti- 
nople or Smyrna, it is best to land at 
Chanak Kalesi, as horses and stores 
are not often to be procured else- 
where on the coast. 

The traveller will do well to lay 
in a stock of preserved meats at 
Constantinople, and to take an Eng- 
lish saddle and bridle with him, and 
also a pair of saddle bags and a can- 
teen. A Levinge , or some other sort 
of contrivance, to keep out the mos- 
quitoes, is also desirable. 

A tent is not absolutely necessary, 
but it will be found very convenient 
to take one, as the sleeping quarters 
are not always the cleanest, and it 
will afford greater facilities for the 
exploration of remote spots. 

As to the dragoman, since so much 
of your comfort depends upon this 
personage, it is important that you 
should make a good choice. It will 
be best to secure one at Constanti- 
nople, on the recommendation of a 
consul or banker. George Stamos, 
who served the Stafford House Com- 
mittee during the late war, has been 
recommended as a dragoman. He 
may be heard of at Missiri’s Hotel, 
Constantinople. 

Horses should be taken for the 
entire route at Chanak Kalesi. They 
are to be had for about 25 piastres 
a day, including their keep, and the 
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food and pay of the awruji who accom- 
panies them. Promise him a bak- 
shish, on condition that he behaves 
well. 

If yon intend to spend more than 
a week in the country, it is advisable 
to get an introduction to the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles through your 
Consul, and to obtain from him a 
bouyourouldi, or order for accommo- 
dation in the villages ; for although 
this order is not absolutely neces- 
sary, you will find your j ourney greatly 
facilitated by it. 

Books . — The best and most pro- 
fitable books that can be taken are : 
— ‘Asie Mineure/ by Texier, 8vo. 
Didot Fr&res, 1862 ; Leake’s ‘ Plains 
of Troy/ 1 vol., with map; Lord 
Derby’s translation of the ‘Iliad;’ 
Tozer’s * Highlands of Turkey/ 
Murray, 1869 ; and, of course, Schlie- 
mann’s ‘ Troy and its .Remains/ 1876, 
and his ‘Ithaca, the Peloponnesus and 
Troy/ 1869. 

Maps . — The Admiralty Charts of 
the entrance to the Dardanelles and 
Plains of Troy, 1840; and of Mity- 
lene, with the Adramyti and Sandar- 
lik, by Capt. Spratt, 1863. 

By the Troad is understood the 
N.W. corner of the province of 
Mysia, which is bounded on the 
N.W. by the Hellespont; on the W. 
by the Aegean Sea ; on the S. by the 
Gulf of Adramyttium; and on the 
E. by the mountains which border 
the valley of the Rhodius. Mount 
Ida stands at the S.E. angle of this 
district, and its ramifications extend 
over the whole of it to the Hellespont, 
leaving but few intervening plains. 
The chief of these is that on which 
Troy stood. 

The Plain of Troy , properly so 
called, comprises that angle of the 
Troad which is bounded by the 
Hellespont on the north, and the 
-3Sgean Sea on the west. Away to 
the S.E., thirty miles distant, rises 
Mount Ida, covered with snow dur- 
ing the entire winter and early 
spring. From it long, rugged spurs, 
mostly clothed with forests of 


yalonia oak, extend to the sea, inter- 
secting the plain of Troy, and en- 
closing valleys through which flow 
three principal streams, the Dom- 
brek or Simms, the Kemar or 
Thymbrius , and the Mendere or 
Scamander. The Scamander runs 
through a broad marshy vale north- 
wards into the Hellespont, and, owing 
to the nature of the ground and 
winter torrents, has evidently 
changed its bed more than once. 
The Dombrek and the Kemar fall 
into the same vale and join the 
Scamander. All of them, however, 
are winter torrents, which are 
usually dry in autumn. Along the 
western side of the valley of the 
Scamander, separating it from the 
ASgean, is a low bare ridge, dotted 
heie and there with tumuli, and 
having upon it several villages ; at 
the southern end of this ridge is the 
now celebrated anchorage, Besika 
Bay. Still farther south, some three 
miles from the shore, is the island of 
Tenedos. 

The plain of Troy being marshy, 
and only to a small extent cultivated, 
has a dreary and desolate look, 
though its soil is naturally fertile. 
The miasma rising from the swamps 
produces fevers during summer and 
autumn. Were the plain drained 
and properly cultivated, it would 
become healthy ; and with the green 
brushwood on the lower hills, and 
the park-like groves on the moun- 
tain sides, the aspect of the whole 
country would be vastly improved. 

The view from the higher points 
on the plain of Troy is wide and 
grand. On the east is Ida, with its 
snowy crest, encircled by peaks and 
dark ridges that cluster round it ; on 
the west is the coast-line, flanked 
all along by undulating high land, 
beyond which are the bright waters 
of the jEgean, studded with islands. 
Nearest us Tenedos; farther off, 
Lemnos, vast and mountainous ; 
more to the north the low ledge 
of Imbros, over which Neptune 
looked down upon old Troy from the 
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peaks of Samothr&ce. On the north, 
across the plain, is the Hellespont, 
and beyond it the low, bleak coast of 
Thrace ; and far away, dimly seen on 
the horizon, the pyramid of Mount 
Athos. Such was the grand pano- 
rama over which Priam may have 
looked from the citadel of Troy. 

The early history of the Troad 
has so much of the mythical element 
in it, that it is almost impossible to 
separate truth from fable. The 
country was originally peopled by a 
branch of the great Aryan family — 
the Pelasgi — who recognised as their 
chiefs— Scamander, 1614 b.c. ; Teucer, 
1690; Dardanus, 1668 — each the 
founder of a race which bore his 
name. The * Iliad/ the first book in 
which the traditions of the country 
were collected, represents Dardanus 
as the son of Jupiter. He built the 
town of Dardania. His grandson 
Tros built Troy, and removed to it 
the palladium of his grandfather. By 
the time of Priam, the kingdom of 
Troy had become so powerful by 
affiliation with other States, that it 
was enabled to unite within its walls, 
for defence against the Greeks, the 
numerous tribes mentioned by Homer 
— the Dardans, the Pelasgi, Cieo- 
nians, Pseonians, Paphlagonians, 
Halizonians, Mysians, Phrygians, 
Carians, and even 

The warlike bands that distant Lycia yields 
Where gully Zanthus foams along the fields. 

.Pope’s Iliad , b. ii. 

After the fall of Troy the country 
was colonised by iEolians and other 
races, and is often mentioned in his- 
tory as being in the track of the in- 
vading armies which passed from one 
side of the Hellespont to the other. 

The halo which Homer’s great 
poem cast round the city and terri- 
tory of Troy caused them to be 
reverenced in all ages ; Alexander the 
Great visited the tumuli of the Tro- 
jan heroes on his passage, and con- 
ferred honours on Ilium Novum, be- 
lieving that it stood on the founda- 
tions of Old Troy. He also founded 


187 

on the coast of Troy the city of 
Alexandria, which flourished under 
both Greeks and Homans. Constan- 
tine the Great entertained at one 
time the idea of founding the capital 
of his future empire on the shores of 
the Hellespont instead of on those of 
the Bosphorus. ‘ Having reached a 
spot which seemed suitable for his 
purpose, situated between Troas and 
ancient Ilium, he laid the foundations 
of a town, and raised a part of the 
walls to such a height that they can 
now be seen by.those who sail to- 
wards the Hellespont ; but he soon 
changed his mind, and betook him- 
self to Byzantium, the position of 
which struck him with admiration/ 

The Troad does not appear to 
have been of equal importance in the 
Byzantine period, to judge from the 
few ruins of that epoch to be met 
with in it ; nor are there many notices 
in the Byzantine historians or medi- 
aeval writers respecting it. 

The position of Troy itself has al- 
ways indeed engaged the attention of 
scholars, but it is not our province to 
go deeply into the question in these 
pages ; we can but broadly state the 
facts of the case, leaving others to 
form their own conclusion from an 
examination of the localities. 

There are in the plain two claim- 
ants for the site of Troy — Hmarlik 
and Bounarbashi, The former is on 
the east bank of the Scamander, three 
miles from the Hellespont ; the lat- 
ter is on the west bank, five miles 
farther south. The claim of Hissar- 
lik is maintained by Dr. Schliemann, 
Mr. Consul Calvert, and Mr. Glad- 
stone; while the advocates of Bounar- 
bashi number, among others, Leake, 
Texier, Forchhammer, and Tozer. 

The requirements of the site, as 
described in the ‘ Iliad/ are : — 

1. In front of it should flow two 
rivers for some distance, parallel to 
one another, then unite and fall into 
the Hellespont. 

2. It should be high, craggy, and 
conspicuous. 

3. In front of it there should be 
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two fountains, the joint source of one 
of the rivers. 

4. It should be sufficiently far 
from the sea to allow of the move- 
ments of two armies. 

5. It ought to command a view of 
the entire length of the plain. 

6. Behind it there should be a 
smaller plain. 

7. In front there should be a 
hillock, and, further on, a high 
tumulus. 

To Bounarbashi it has been ob- 
jected that it is too far from the sea 
to accord with descriptions in the 
* Iliad/ and that the ground around it 
is too rugged to allow of chariot races 
being run in its immediate vicinity, or 
of Achilles chasing Hector round the 
walls of the city. On the other hand, 
it has been objected to Hissarlik 
that it lacks the rugged features 
mentioned by Homer, that its citadel 
is too low, and that the site is much 
too small for a great city. In judg- 
ing of the site several things must be 
borne in mind ; taking it for granted 
that there was such a city as Troy, 
and that the descriptions given by 
Homer are not altogether imaginary. 
Primeval cities, as a rule, were very 
small — they were, in fact, castles 
rather than cities ; and the ancients, 
especially poets, were wont to exag- 
gerate their size, the numbers of 
their armies, and of their assailants. 
Then, again, the natural features of 
the plain of Troy must have under- 
gone a great change in the course of 
3,000 years. The ancient cities are 
buried deep beneath the soil ; craggy 
steeps have been rounded off, and 
ravines filled up, as at Jerusalem. 
The excavations of Schliemann have 
shown what an immense accumula- 
tion of rubbish covers the remains of 
the earliest buildings. The beds of 
rivers, too, have changed their places ; 
and even fountains which once sent 
forth copious streams may have dried 
up, or become choked with dSbris. 

Mr. Frank Calvert, the American 
Consul at the Dardanelles, who has 
had perhaps fuller opportunities than 


any other man of studying the topo- 
graphy of the plain, and the existing 
traces of ancient tombs, temples, and 
fortresses, is strongly in favour of 
Hissarlik. The following remarks 
on the subject are worthy of consider- 
ation : — 

‘ Although the appellation of New 
Troy applied to this city would seem 
to preclude its claims to being con- 
sidered the site of Old Troy (or the 
Homeric Ilium), such is not the case, 
for in ancient times it was known 
universally by the name of Ilium, 
which it retained even to the dark 
ages. Strabo and Demetrius were 
the only ancient authors who ex- 
pressed any doubts as to the identity 
of the Ilium existing in their times, 
with the “ city of Priam.” The oc- 
casional obscurity of Strabo’s style, 
and the imperfect knowledge, until 
recently, of the real topography of 
the Troad, gave rise to the celebrated 
controversy amongst the learned in 
modern times. The erroneous theory 
of Le Chevalier as to Ballidagh, near 
Bounarbashi, being the site of the 
Homeric Ilium, and the rivulet near 
it the Scamander, obtained most en- 
thusiastic support, as supposed to 
agree with the text of Homer, al- 
though it differed from the opinions 
of all the ancient world, and rejected 
those of Strabo and Demetrius as to 
its being elsewhere. 

* We may remark that the present 
topography of the country seems to 
correspond with that described by 
Homer, and is reconcilable with His- 
sarlik being the site of Old Troy, on 
the supposition that, during the lapse 
of so many centuries, some encroach- 
ment of the land between KoumkaU 
and IntAp6 has taken place, and that 
the “cold and hot springs” have 
disappeared. The course of the 
Scamander does not appear to have 
been altered/ 
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TUMULI. 

4 1 was struck by the fact that 
the tumuli of the plains of Troy are 
exact counterparts of the tumuli said 
to be the tombs of Oden or Woden, 
Friga, and Thor, at Old Upsala, in 
Sweden. The account given by 
Chevalier of the opening of the tu- 
mulus of Achilles is similar, in every 
respect, to that of the opening of the 
tumulus of Odin. In the latter were 
found a bronze chaldron, containing 
some oriental-looking ornaments and 
some bones, which, strangely enough, 
proved to be those of a woman. The 
bronze vessel, with its contents, are 
reserved in the museum at Stock- 
olm. 

'Minerals . — The Troad was for- 
merly rich in minerals. I believe 
only one mine, that near Chigri (sil- 
ver and lead), has been worked in 
modem times. It would be very 
interesting for a scientific explorer to 
examine the old workings. Many of 
the names of places, as Helesbakr, 
indicate mineral veins. There is 
also a discovery to be made here on 
a point which has puzzled modem 
mineralogists, namely, the composi- 
tion of the metal orichalcum. Strabo 
thus speaks of it, “Geograph.,” lib. 
xiii. c. 1 : after referring to Andeira 
Pionia, and Gargaris, as the country 
of the Leleges, he says, — “ There is 
a stone in the neighbourhood of An- 
deira which, being burnt, becomes 
iron, and then, being heated in the 
furnace with a certain earth, deposits 
zinc (?) (if/evSdpyvpov), which, having 
copper added to it, becomes what is 
called a mixed metal, which some 
persons name orichalcum (zinc ?) ; it 
is also found near Tmolus.” The 
meaning of this passage, the literal 
rendering of which is contrary to the 
laws of chemistry, is obscure. Some 
light would no doubt be thrown on 
it by a scientific exploration of the 
Andeira mines : first of all, of course, 
finding out where Andeira is. 

4 Geology . — The geology would also 


be well worth careful study, espe- 
cially that of Chigri and its neigh- 
bourhood.* 
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ROUTE 1. 

CHANAK KALBSI TO THE PLAIN OF TROY 
AND BOUNARBASHI, 9 TO 10 HOURS. 


hrs. min. 

Guelmez or Renkeui ..30 

Hallileli 2 0 

Hissarlik 1 10 

Chiblak 0 30 

Atchi Keui (Patak) . . . 1 30 
Bounarbashi 10 


We give this route for the benefit 
of those who have only time to visit 
the plain of Troy, for which three 
days will be sufficient. Go by way 
of Renkem — Koum Keui, or Hallileli 
Keui, to Hissarlik, Chiblak, and Atchi 
Keui . Return by Atchi Keui and 
Dombrek Keui. 
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Ohaxak Kalesi, Dardanelles, a 
town of 7,000 inhabitants, the resi- 
dence of a civil and a military Pasha, 
and of a British and other vice-con- 
suls. There are telegraphs and post- 
offices. After Constantinople, this 
town is in more constant communica- 
tion with Europe than any other 
place in Turkey. Situated in the 
narrowest part of the great chan- 
nel between the Mediterranean and 
the Sea of Marmora, as a sort of 
advanced post to Stamboul, it is 
visited almost every day by vessels 
of one nationality or another, which 
are compelled to stop to show their 
papers. Consequently, it has oppor- 
tunities of carrying on a considerable 
trade in wine and pottery, the chief 
products of the place. The houses 
painted in various colours, and the 
flags of the consuls, give the long 
line of edifices which borders the sea- 
shore a very gay and lively aspect. 
The enormous brass guns in the 
castle are worth a visit ; they throw 
stone shot of several hundredweight. 
The Chimartik is a promenade by 
the side of the river Rhodius, shaded 
by numerous plane trees, and is a 
highly picturesque spot. There is a 
locanda near the scala, but the accom- 
modation is inferior, and we should 
advise travellers to go provided with 
letters to their Consuls or to resident 
merchants. Mr. Frank Calvert, the 
American Consul, to whom we are 
indebted for some of the following 
routes, is a great authority on the 
local antiquities, and would no doubt 
give all travellers, who are properly 
introduced, any information they may 
require before going intb the interior. 
His collection of coins and other 
antiquities is well worth a visit. 
Horses may be obtained here for the 
entire ■‘•our, at the rate of 25 piastres 
per day each, including their keejp, 
and the pay and food of the suruji 
who accompanies them. 

The route, which lies by the 
shore of the Dardanelles, at 1 hour’s 
distance from the town ascends a 
Blight eminence upon which stood 


Dardanus— a city formerly called 
Teucris, and older than Hium itself. 
The Mai Tepeh, a small truncated 
hill rising on the extremity of a spur 
of land, and stretching out into the 
low flat promontory of Barber’s Point, 
marks the site of the ancient Acropo- 
lis, and foundations may be traced 
round it on all sides. This town, 
an ASolian settlement, was never a 
place of importance. It was here 
Cornelius Sylla, the Roman General, 
and Mithridates, suraamed Eupator, 
terminated the war by a treaty of 
peace. A short distance from Dar- 
danus is a farm-house, where also a 
treaty of peace was concluded between 
Great Britain and Turkey in the pre- 
sent century. The Romans made it 
a free city, on account of their own 
supposed descent from the Trojans. 
Its autonomous coins are rare, but 
the imperial coins common. 

Benkeui (3 hours), called by the 
Turks Guelmez, stands on the top of 
the ridge, commanding a fine view of 
the mouth of the Hellespont and 
plain of Troy. It is a small village 
of no interest. About a mile to the 
West of it, near the shore, is the 
site of Ophrynitm, deriving its name 
from otppvs, as it is literally on the 
brow of the hill, where was a grove 
sacred to Hector. A few traces of 
the Acropolis walls are visible, as 
also foundations of houses, all the 
way down the hill as far as the Hel- 
lespont, where a semicircular mole 
under water can be seen on a calm 
day. There are autonomous coins of 
this town also, but no imperial coins. 

The direct route descends the 
ridge from Renkeui into the valley 
of the Dombrek (Sirnois), crosses the 
stream by a ford, then passes 
through — 

HallU-di (2 hours), a small vil- 
lage on the point of a low ridge, con- 
taining some ancient remains. Hence 
the route runs along the valley of 
the Dombrek to the little hill on 
which lie the ruins of Hissarlik (l£ 
hour). 

When there is time at command, 
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the following route may be taken 
from Benkeui : — 

Ophrynium (15 minutes). See 
above. From this place a path fol- 
lows the coast to — 

JRhcetum ($ h.), where are the 
traces of the ancient Acropolis, with 
other ruins. About half-a-mile far- 
ther is — 

The Tomb of Ajax, a conspicuous 
tumulus in the low ground. An 
opening in the side of the mound 
conducts into the interior, which is 


found to have a double vault ; on the 
top of the tumulus are ruins of the 
Heroon of Ajax, which was restored 
in Boman times. From this point 
turn south to Koum Keui (J-hour), 
crossing the Dombrek Chai by a 
bridge (j-hour). Beyond Koum Keui , 
which is an insignificant village, a 
marshy plain is traversed, in which 
is a dry ditch called the Common 
Tomb of the Greeks. Two miles 
further is the hill of Hissarlik. 


TBOY. 


Hissarlik has been long known as 
the site of Ilium Novum, and the 
most recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Schliemann, seem to 
identify it with the Tboy of Bomer. 
* The site of Bium is upon a plateau 
lying on an average about 80 ft. 
above the plain, and descending very 
abruptly on the north side. Its 
north-western corner is formed by a 
hill, about 26 ft. higher still, which 
is 705 ft. in breadth and 984 in 
length, and from its imposing situa- 
tion and natural fortifications, this 
hill of Hissarlik seems specially 
suited to be the Acropolis of the 
town.’ The stream of the Dombrek 
or Simois flows past a short distance 
from the northern base of the hill, 
and joins what appears to be the 
ancient bed of the Scamander about 
half a mile to the north-west. The 
Scamander runs to the west of His- 
sarlik. The view from the top of 
the hill is very extensive, embracing 
the whole plain of Troy, the moun- 
tain ranges on the S.E., with the 
islands that stud the Aegean Sea. 

Ilium Novum was founded, accord- 
ing to some — rebuilt as successor of 
the Old lUum, according to others — 
by an ASolian colony long after the 
Trojan war. It was greatly em- 
bellished by Alexander the Great, 
Lysimachus, and the Caesars, all of 
wnom believed it to be the site of 
Troy. - Under the Byzantine Empe- 


rors it fell into decay, but did not 
entirely perish ; for when Suleiman 
halted at this place in 1357, before 
crossing the Hellespont, he found 
some fine edifices still standing. Dr. 
Schliemann says in regard to the 
disputed sites erf Troy : — ‘ In my work, 
Ithaca, the Peloponnesus and Troy , 
published in 1869, I endeavoured to 
prove, both by the result of my own 
excavations and by the statements of 
the Hiad, that the Homeric Troy 
cannot possibly have been situated on 
the heights of Bounarbashi, to which 
place most archaeologists assign it. 
At the same time I endeavoured to 
explain that the site of Troy must 
necessarily be identical with the site 
of that town which, throughout all 
antiquity, and down to its complete 
destruction at the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the ninth century 
A.i>.,was called Ilium, and not until 
1 ,000 years after its disappearance — 
that is, 1788 a.d. — was christened 
Ilium Novum by Le Chevalier, who, 
as his work proves, can never have 
visited his Ilium Novum ; for in his 
map he places it on the other side of 
the Scamander, close to Koum Kaleh, 
and therefore 4 miles from its true 
position. Ever since my first visit, 
I never doubted that I should find 
the Pergamus of Priam in the depths 
of this hill/ 

Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Hissarlik } whatever may be thought 
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of the conclusions he has drawn from 
them, must be regarded as among 
the most remarkable in modern times. 
He began his excavations in 1870, 
and continued them amid great diffi- 
culties and opposition for nearly 4 
years, entirely at his own expense. 
He found an accumulation of rubbish 
and ruins on the top of the hill no 
lees than 62 ft. in thickness ; through 
this he dug down to the native rock, 
laying bare four successive strata of 
remains, each representing a distinct 
city, which had been erected succes- 
sively on the same site. Of these 
strata, Mr. Smith remarks in his 
introduction to Schliemann’s work : — 
« First, Homer recognises a city which 
preceded the Ilium of Priam, and 
which had been destroyed by Her- 
cules ; and Schliemann found a 
primeval city of considerable civili- 
sation, on the native rock, below the 
ruins which he regards as the 
Homeric Troy. Tradition speaks of 
a Phrygian population of which the 
Trojans were a branch, as having 
apparently displaced, and driven 
over into Europe, the kindred Pelas- 
gians. Above the second (Troian) 
stratum are the remains of a third 
city, which, in the type and patterns 
of its terra-cottas, instruments, and 
ornaments, shows a close resemblance 
to the second ; and the link of con- 
nection is riveted by the inscriptions 
in the same character in both strata. 
And so, in the Homeric poems, every 
reader is struck with the common 
bonds of genealogy and language, 
traditions and mutual intercourse, 
religion and manners, between the 
Greeks who assail Troy and the 
Trojans who defend it. If the 
legend of the Trojan war preserves 
the tradition of a real conquest of 
the city by a kindred race, the very 
nature of the case forbids us to ac- 
cept literally the story, that the con- 
querors simply sailed away again. 
It is far more reasonable to regard 
the ten years of the war, and the ten 
years of the return of the chiefs, as 
cycles of ethnic struggles, the details 


of which had been sublimed into 
poetical traditions. The fact that 
Schliemann traces in the third 
stratum a civilisation lower than in 
the second, is an objection only from 
the -point of view of our classical 
prepossessions. There are not want- 
ing indications in Homer that the 
Trojans were more civilised and 
wealthy than the Greeks; and in 
the much earlier age to which the 
conflict (if real at all) must have be- 
longed, we may be sure that the 
Asiatic people had over their Euro- 
pean kindred an advantage which 
we may venture to symbolise by the 
golden arms of Glaucus and the 
brazen arms of Diomed. Xanthus, 
the old historian of Lydia, preserves 
the tradition of a reflux migration of 
Phrygians from Europe into Asia, 
after the Trojan war, and says that 
they conquered Troy and settled in 
its territory. This migration is as- 
cribed to the pressure of the bar- 
barian Thracians; and the fourth 
stratum, with its traces of merely 
wooden buildings, and other marks 
of a lower stage of civilisation, cor- 
responds to that conquest of the 
Troad by those same barbarian 
Thracians, the tradition of which is 
preserved by Herodotus and other 
writers/ 

Schliemann considers that the 
first settlement on Hissarlik was 
of the longest duration, as its 
ruins cover the rock to a height 
of from 13 to 20 feet. Its houses 
and walls were built of stone, 
joined with earth. The vessels and 
other objects of terra-cotta found 
among these ruins were of a quality 
superior to those in the upper strata. 
They are of black, red, or brown colour, 
ornamented with patterns incised 
and filled with a white substance. 
The people, Schliemann supposes, 
belonged to the Aryan race, as Aryan 
symbols were found on the pottery. 

The second settlement was com- 
posed, according to Schliemann, of 
the Trojans ; and the debris of their 
city lies from 23 to 33 feet below 
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the surface. This stratum bears 
marks of having been exposed to 
intense heat, consisting largely of 
red ashes of wood, which rise from 5 
to 10 feet above the tower of Ilium, 
the Scsean Gate, and the enclosed 
wall : they show that the town was 
destroyed by a fearful conflagration. 
A farther proof of the action of fire 
is a stratum of scoriae of melted lead 
and copper, from J to 1 J of an inch 
thick, extending nearly through the 
whole hill. Among the cUbris were 
found human bones, skeletons with 
helmets, vast quantities of terra-cotta 
in fragments, and, most wonderful of 
all, ‘ The Treasure of Priam/ This 
treasure was discovered by the 
side of the palace, at a depth of 
27 feet, covered with from 5 to 6 feet 
of ashes, above which was a post- 
Trojan wall, 19 feet high. The 
articles appear to have been packed 
in a wooden chest, the key of which 
was found. They consist of vases, 
bottles, cups and dishes of gold, silver, 
and electrum ; cauldrons and shields 
of copper; bracelets, rings, chains, 
and many other ornaments of gold ; 
battle-axes, spear heads, swords, and 
daggers of copper; and many other ar- 
ticles, some of which are fused together 
by fire. The intrinsic value of this 
treasure is very great, and its archaeo- 
logical value is, of course, much 
greater. 

None of the articles in the Trea- 
sure contain inscriptions ; but in- 
scriptions were found on vases of 
terra-cotta, seals, and other objects, 
the purpose of which is unknown. 
Among the latter are great numbers 
of little disks of pottery, called 
‘whorls* by Schliemann, and sup- 
posed to be either household idols or 
votive offerings. The letters of the 
inscriptions resemble to some extent 
those upon tablets and terra-cottas in 
Cyprus, and seem to be allied to the 
ancient Phoenician; but they have 
not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 

The Third Settlement on Hissarlik 
was by Greeks. The ruins of their 
city make up a stratum 10 feet or 


more in thickness, containing pottery 
of a coarser kind than the Trojan, 
marked with religious symbols ; also 
containing fragments of copper im- 
plements and weapons, and musical 
instruments made of stone and ivory. 
The architecture was not so massive 
as the Trojan, the walls being of 
small stones mixed with clay ; and 
also occasionally of sun-dried brick. 
The dibris presented one peculiar 
feature, it contained immense quanti- 
ties of small mussel-shells, bones, and 
fish-bones. 

Schliemann adds, regarding an 
upper or surface stratum which covers 
Hissarlik: — 'When the surface of 
the hill was about 2 metres lower 
than it is now, Hium was built by a 
Greek colony ; and we have already 
endeavoured to prove that this 
settlement must have been founded 
about the year b.c. 700. From that 
time we find the remains of Hellenic 
house-walls of large hewn stones, 
joined without cement . . . We 
also meet with great numbers of 
copper coins of Ilium, of the time of 
the Roman Empire, from Augustus 
to Constans II., and Constantine 
II., likewise older Hian coins 
with the image of Athena, and 
medals of Alexandria Troas. ... In 
my three years* excavations I have 
not found a single medal of a later 
date than Constantine II. . . . And 
as there is here not the remotest trace 
of Byzantine masonry or of Byzantine 
pottery, it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the Ilium of the Greek 
colony was destroyed towards the 
middle of the fourth century after 
Christ, and that no village, much 
less a town, has ever again been built 
upon its site.* He adds ‘ To judge 
from the area of the Ilium of the 
Greek colony, it may have possessed 
100,000 inhabitants. It must have 
been rich, and the plastic art must 
have attained a high degree of per- 
fection. The site is strewn with 
fragments of excellent sculptures. 

As to the extent of the Troy of 
Homer, Schliemann says it was con- 
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fined to the small area of the hill of 
Hissarlik, and could not, therefore, 
have contained more than 5,000 in- 
habitants; but, he adds, it could 
always raise a considerable army 
from among its subjects, and as it 
was rich and powerful, it could obtain 
mercenaries from all quarters. Mr. 
Smith suggests that Hissarlik con- 
tained simply the palace and per- 
manent citadel, while the houses of 
the great body of the citizens were 
scattered over the surroundingregion. 
Be this as it may, there seems to be 
good ground for believing that we 
have here the real site of the Troy of 
Priam, which Homer has immortal- 
ised. According to ancient tradition, 
Troy was founded by Tros, b.c. 1462. 
He was succeeded by Hus, and by 
Laomedon, under the latter of whom 
the walls were built. The fall of 
Troy, according to the chronology of 
Herodotus, was in b.c. 1270; accord- 
ing to the inscription from Paros in 
1209 ; and according to .Eratosthenes 
in b.c. 1184. 

In the walls of the village of Chib- 
lak , which lies about 1 m. east of 
Hissarlik, are many fragments of 
Boman buildings, probably brought 
from Iliutu. Continuing towards the 
south, the road passes near an oval 
barrow, and a Turkish cemetery. 
To the E. of the barrow are the 
ruins of a temple, possibly that of 
Venus, consisting of a few frusta of 
columns and some portions of walls 
half buried. 

Atchi Keui, or PataJc , 1£ hour 
from Chiblak . — A deserted village on 
an eminence, now occupied by a large 
Chiflik. This place is considered 
by some to be Callicolone, whence 
Mars and Apollo, the protectors of 
Troy, watched the operations of the 
rival armies. 

The road to Bounarbashi, which is 
1 hour distant, leads near two tumuli. 
The largest of these is a truncated 
cone 30 ft. high and about 100 ft. 
diameter at the base. It is called 
Khana Tepe, and is supposed by 
some to be the tomb of Troilus, son 


of Priam. The other, Asarlik Tepe, 
is said to be that of Bhoetus, King of 
Thrace. Half an hour after passing 
the tumuli, the river Thymbrius is 
crossed, and shortly afterwards the 
Scamander is fordea. The temple of 
Apollo Thymbrius, where Achilles 
was smitten by the arrow of Paris, 
stood at the confluence of these rivers, 
but no trace of it is to be seen. 

Bounarbashi , 1 hour. — A small 
Turkish village at the foot of a gentle 
ascent which terminates in an 
elevated plateau, formerly supposed 
to be the Pergamus of Troy. 

Some authors believe that the 
origin of the story of Troy is mythical, 
though the descriptions m the 1 Hiad ’ 
are derived from the Troad itself. 
Hahn considers that the Aryan myths 
were embodied by Homer in his 
account of the Trojan war, and that 
the plains of the Pergamus of Troy 
were chosen by him as the scenes 
for the representation of this grand 
drama. 

Mr. Frank Calvert considers this 
to be the site of Gergithus, as he has 
found several coins of that city on 
the spot. But Mr. Tozer suggests 
it is quite possible that Gergithus 
was the Greek city which replaced 
the more ancient one. Gergithus 
was handed over to the people of 
New Hium, 188 b.c. 

To reach the hill ascend the ris- 
ing ground S.E. of the village to- 
wards a barrow which is visible from 
it. This tumulus will be found to be 
one of three standing near one 
another. The first is composed of 
small stones, and measures twenty 
paces from top to bottom. This goes 
by the name of the Tomb of Hector. 
The second tumulus is the largest : 
it has been excavated by Mr. Frank 
Calvert, who carried a shaft through 
it, and discovered in the centre a 
square structure built of irregular 
masonry measuring about 14 ft. by 
12, apparently the base of an altar or 
shrine. The third, which is smaller 
than the other two, and flat on the 
top, has the appearance of a mere 
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mound of heaped earth. The view 
from the tomb of Hector is more ex- 
tensive than from any other spot. It 
embraces the whole plain of Troy to 
the sea, which is 7 m. distant; the 
European shore of the Hellespont ; 
Imbros, with the peak of Samothrace 
beyond it; Tenedos and Lemnos. 
The serpentine course of the Mender e, 
and the line of the Bounarbashi river, 
can be traced till their waters flow 
towards the sea. 

Further to the south the ridge is 
crossed by a low mound ; beyond this, 
the ridge contracts to a narrow neck, 
and a short steep ascent leads to the 
site of the so-called Acropolis, which 
is bounded by precipices 400 ft. deep 
on three sides. At the foot of these 
rocks winds the river Mendere. 

On the opposite side of the river 
rise high banks, intersected by deep 
valleys. 

In the spring of 1864 important 
excavations were made on [the Acro- 
polis by Von Hahn, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, an indefatigable ex- 
plorer of the antiquities of Turkey. 
He traced the line of the outer walls 
throughout their whole circuit, ex- 
cept on the southern side, where the 
natural defences of the position ren- 
dered them unnecessary. At the 
western extremity of the area he 
discovered a bastion and a gateway, 
constructed, like those at Assos, on 
the principle of the horizontal arch. 
The older portions of the walls (those 
on the north) were of Cyclopean 
masonry, and point to a period of the 
highest antiquity. 

Mr. F. Calvert discovered the 
ancient Necropolis outside the walls. 
The tombs consisted of large earthen 
jars, icidoi, which contained unburnt 
bones. He considers them to be of a 
later period than the heroic age. 
Those he examined contained frag- 
ments of black glazed pottery. 

Within ten minutes’ walk of Bou- 
narbashi are the springs called by 
the Turks Kirk Geuz (forty eyes) ; 
they issue from a conglomerate, and, 
after watering several gardens in 


the vicinity, swell into a small stream, 
which is conducted by an artificial 
channel to turn some flour mills, and 
finally falls into the Aegean, at 
Besika Bay. 

There are two distinct sources, 
about a quarter of a mile apart, each 
consisting of several springs. Ac- 
cording to Ohoiseul-Gouffier, these 
are the sources of the Simois, but 
recent observations have proved that 
they are both of the same tempera- 
ture. 

A road leads by these springs on 
the left bank of the Bounarbashi riv. 
to Koum Kaleh (2 hrs.), passing along 
the foot of the Throsmos — one of the 
ramifications of Mount Ida, forming 
the southern boundary of the plain 
of Troy. The village of JJjek is seen 
on the hill to the left, and near it 
stands the highest tumulus in the 
Troad, the Tomb of Ilus, son of 
Tros. It is more than 60 ft. high, 
and stands also on a natural mound. 
The Trojan army encamped on the 
Throsmos the night before recom- 
mencing the attack on the Grecian 
camp. — II. b. x. 

From Bounarbashi the traveller, 
if he is bound for Smyrna, and does 
not wish to return to Chanak Kalesi , 
may go to Tenedos, and meet the 
Austrian steamer from Constanti- 
nople to Smyrna — which touches 
there every Thursday morning — by 
way of Gheykli scala (34 hrs.), pass- 
ing through Gheyldi village, where 
he can obtain information or lodging 
from the Turkish quarantine officer 
stationed there. A boat from the 
scala can cross to Tenedos in 1 hour 
with a favourable wind. Or he may 
proceed to Alexandria Troas (Eski 
Stamboul) from Gheykli in 1 hour. 

Ineh may be reached through 
Arablar and the Henan plain by a 
picturesque road in 3 hours.— See 
Route 6. 
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ROUTE 2. 

CHANAK KALESI TO ALEXANDRIA TBOAS 


(eski stamboul) BY KOTJM KALEH. 



hrs. 

Koum Kaleh 

. • • • 5 

Yeni Shehr . 

. ... i 

Yeni Keui 

. . . . 1ft 

Talian Keui . 

.... 3 

Eski Stamboul 

. . . • ^ 


Follow the coast to the Tomb of 
Ajax (see Rte. 1) ; between this point 
and Koum Kaleh (1 hr.), four bridges 
spanning the Mendere and branches 
of the Kali f alii Asmak have to be 
crossed. The sterile tract of land 
between these various streams occu- 
pies the place of the gulf on the 
shores of which the vessels of the 
Greeks were drawn up. The troops 
of Achilles were encamped near the 
Mendere , those of Ajax at the foot of 
Cape Rhcetum, and on the plain be- 
tween the two, those of Agamemnon 
and Ulysses. 

Koum Kaleh (Sand Castle) is a 
neat town with wide streets, a bazaar, 
and two mosques. It derives its 
name from the fort, now ruinous,- 
which is one of the two erected by 
Sultan Suleiman in 1659, to guard 
the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

From Koum Kaleh the road leads 
through gardens and vineyards ; and 
in about half an hour two tumuli, 
those of Achilles and Patroclus, are 
passed — perhaps the second is that 
of Antilochus, as it would appear 
that the ashes of Achilles and Patro- 
clus were deposited in the same tomb. 
Their mound is described by Homer 
as being a landmark for sailors pass- 
ing the headland. Now the circular 
base only of the Tomb of Achilles 
remains, and it serves as a Mussul- 
man cemetery. The other mound is 
overgrown with grass, and seems to 
have been undisturbed. 

The tomb of Achilles was much 
venerated in ancient times, and a 
small town, to accommodate pilgrims, 
seems to have sprung up near it, under 
the name of the Achilleum. Alexan- 


| der the Great visited the spot b.c. 
334, and placed chaplets on the tomb. 
Julius Caesar and Germanicus also 
visited it. There is said also to have 
been a temple dedicated to Achilles, 
but no traces of it remain. 

A third tumulus existed to the 
right, on the slope of the hill leading 
to Yeni Shehr. What remains of it 
is enclosed in a graveyard. Choiseul- 
Gouffier, who made excavations in it, 
considered it to be the tomb raised by 
Caracalla to his favourite Festus. 

Yeni Shehr (Sigaeum), also called 
Giaour Keui , is situated on a high 
headland on the border of the sea. 
It is known among English sailors 
as Janissary Point, a corruption of 
Yeni Shehr, and is identified by them 
by the row of windmills standing 
near it, which are conspicuous objects 
from the sea. 

The town of Sigaeum was said to 
have been an iEolian colony, founded 
by Archaeanax of Mitylene, who used 
the stones of old Troy for its con- 
struction. The Athenians expelled 
the Mityleneans, and a war sprang 
up in which Pittakus of Mitylene, 
one of the Seven Sages, slew Phry- 
non, the Athenian leader. The poet 
Alcaeus was engaged in this war. At 
length the matter was referred to 
Periander of Corinth, who decided in 
favour of Athens. From this time 
the Pisistratidae possessed Sigaeum. 
After the overthrow of the Persian 
kingdom, Sigaeum was destroyed by 
the people of Ilium. There is a 
church built upon the ruins of a 
Temple of Minerva, of which some 
traces may be found in the marble 
fragments in the vicinity. 

Sigaeum is famous for the fact 
that two celebrated inscriptions were 
found here, one by Mr. E. W. 
Montagu, in 1708, and another in 
Boustrophedon, by Pococke. 

Near the Sigaean promontory there 
is a fine view of the Trojan plain 
with the site of Ilium, on the side of 
a hill about three miles distant. The 
prospect on the S.E. is bounded by 
the peak of Mount Ida. 
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From Yeni Shehr the road pro- Alexandria was peopled by the Ke- 
ceeds on a high beach, commanding a brenians and the Skepsians. 
fine panoramic view, past the church It was improved by Lysimachus, 
of St. Demetrius — a high oval bar- king of Thrace. On the coins of the 
row, then the church of St. Atha- place it is called both Alexandria and 
nasius, and the Trench of Hercules Antigpneia. It was a flourishing 
and the Trojans , called so from the place in the time of the Romans, and 
tradition that Hercules here formed had received a Roman colony in the 
an entrenchment in order to repulse reign of Augustus. St. Paul was 
the pirate Ceton. twice at Troas. On the first occasion 

Yeni Keui (New Town), l£ hr., (Acts xvi. 8) he came down through 
a village with a population of about Mysia. A vision appeared to him 
2,000. Good quarters are to be found at Troas, calling him to Macedonia, 
here in the house of a Greek. Several for which country he took ship, or 
vineyards and mulberry trees border boat, from Troas. On the second 
the road. occasion, on his return from Greece, a 

Half an hour after leaving Yeni large body of missionaries were sent 
Keui, at a spot called Palao Kastro, on before to Troas, and there he 
on the right, are the ruins of Agamia, met them, residing for seven days, 
built in memory of Hesione, daughter While preaching there he restored 
of Laomedon, and the young girls of to life Eutychus, who had fallen from 
Troy, who were exposed on the shore an upper window in his sleep. The 
to the violence of the pirate Ceton, missionaries went on by boat, but St. 
who was incited by Neptune. Her- Paul walked on by land to Assos. 
culee, however, arrived in time, and (Acts xx. 6.) 

rescued Hesione. As the ruins cover a great extent 

Beyond this spot traces are passed of ground — the walls of the town 
of a bath and well, built by Alexan- being six miles in circumference — 
der the Great with stones brought and as they are in a great measure 
from Troy, and shortly afterwards concealed by a forest of oak trees, it ‘ 
the road crosses the canal which is a good plan to take a peasant from 
joined the Bounarbashi river to the Talian as a guide. The largest 
sea. mass of ruins is about a mile from 

Beyond, the road passes through the sea ; it is called Bal Serai (Honey 
a tract of country partly cultivated Palace), and appears to have been a 
and partly covered with valonia oak, gymnasium, with baths attached to 
and then crosses (2J hrs.) the Sudlu it. There is a large arcade on the 
Sou by a ford, and leads by a tumulus side nearest the sea ; beyond this, a 
without a name to the hamlet of grand hall, about 300 ft. long by 100 
Talian (£ hr.), consisting of three or ft. wide, running the full length of 
four houses, inhabited by Greeks. the edifice. It has pilasters at the 
In twenty minutes or half-an- sides, in front of which probably were 
hour, the traveller can reach the columns; from these the vaulting 
centre of the ruins of Alexandria rose. In the centre of the building 
Troas. were four square apartments, en- 

Alexandria Troas, or Eski Siam- riched with marble columns and 
boul , lies on the coast, at the southern cornices. An aqueduct joins the 
end of the plain of Troy, nearly oppo- building at the N.E. angle. To the 
site Tenedos. It was Alexander the S. are the remains of a Doric temple, 
Great who chose the site, and Anti- and near it the basement of another 
gonus who carried out the buildings, temple. On the side of a hill be- 
Hence, for some time, it was called tween the two are traces of the 
Antigoneia. Afterwards it was known theatre ; the seat s are still partly 
as Alexandreia and Alexandria Troas. visible. To the W. an immense plat- 
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form, supported on arches, marks the 
site of another temple or other large 
public edifice. The port had t wo 
basins, and the remains of two moles 
are still to be seen. On the bank are 
two enormous columns, about 30 ft. 
long. One of them was broken into 
three pieces, when Mahomet IV. tried 
to transport it to Constantinople to 
place it m the Valideh Mosque. 

The walls of the city can be traced 
for almost their entire circuit; they 
were of great thickness, and had 
towers at intervals. 

Three miles from Alexandria 
Troas, in a valley to the S.E., are the 
hot springs called Ligia. The road to 
them leads past numerous vaulted 
tombs, and must have been a via 
sacra ; in an hour the bath is reached. 
It consists of a rude hut erected over 
the springs. The water is saline 
and ferruginous, and its temperature 
high. It is esteemed for rheumatic 
and cutaneous affections, and the 
baths are much frequented during 
the summer months. Other springs 
rise in the bed of the small torrent, 
which flows past, and mud baths are 
sometimes taken for the more acute 
forms of disease. Foundations of 
ancient baths can be traced in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 


KOUTE 3. 

FROM ALEXANDRIA TROAS TO BAIRA- 
MITCH AND KTJRSHUNLU TKPE. 1 


hrs. 

Ineh 2£ 

Bairamitch 4 


Kurshunlu Tepe . . . . 2£ 

Make for Kemali Keui , j hour, 
through an upland country, covered 
with valonia oaks. From this point 
a village on the right is seen, con- 
taining a large modern building, 
conspicuous from a distance. This is 

1 Taken from Mr. Pollan’s notes of his 
route in 1866. 


a store-house for valonia, in the vil- 
lage of Iki Stamboul — erected by a 
rich Armenian from Smyrna to whom 
the land in this neighbourhood be- 
longs. Beyond is seen a precipitous 
rock, with Hellenic ruins on its 
summit, called Chigri-dagh, and 
supposed by some to be the an- 
cient Cenchrsea, but by Mr. Frank 
Calvert to be Neandreia. He says : 
‘Neandreia, according to Cedrenus, 
is said to have been pillaged by Dio- 
medes during the Trojan war. This 
ancient stronghold stands on a rocky 
grey granite hill, of great natural 
strength and of an oblong form. The 
walls, which are very perfect, run 
along the crest of the hill, taking ad- 
vantage of all the natural indenta- 
tions. The length of the fortress is 
about 1,900 paces, its breadth 520. 
At intervals are eight gateways with 
monolithic lintels and jambs, some 
of which are defended by flanking 
towers and abutments. Within the 
circuit of the walls are the remains 
of houses. There are no traces of 
inscriptions anywhere, and, except in 
one gateway, no sculptural ornaments 
are to be found. The whole of the 
fortifications are built with vast 
blocks of granite without cement, 
showing different styles and epochs 
of architecture, the rectangular and 
polygonal predominating. The cause- 
ways on the northern slope are con- 
structed of still larger masses of 
unhewn stone, and they may be 
assigned to the same epoch as Tiryns 
and Mycenae. The causeway on the 
eastern slope is insignificant in its 
construction, and leads down to Eski 
(or old) Skupchu. This village un- 
doubtedly derives its name from the 
ancient site on Chigri-dagh. The 
inhabitants of Neandreia were trans- 
ferred to Alexandria Troas by Anti- 
gonus, and as Demetrius of Scepsis 
says the name of Paleoscepsis was 
applied to many other towns besides 
the one situated on the JEsepus, it is 
to be inferred that Neandreia having 
been already deserted several centu- 
ries previous to the age in which this 
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geographer flourished, its considerable 
remains suggested the application 
of the name. The designation of 
stronghold applied to Neandreia, and 
its precise position in the interior, 
130 stadia from Ilium, and above 
Hamaxitus, so well accord with the 
description given by Demetrius, that 
it is impossible to suppose him to 
have been mistaken. Whilst in the 
neighbourhood of Chigri-dagh, the 
quarries near the village of Cotchali 
Ovasi are well worthy of a visit. 
Seven columns cut out of the granite 
rocks, which rise here in picturesque 
form, are to be seen in the quarries. 
These immense columns are, in form 
and measurement, precisely similar 
to the one which lies in the road, and 
also to that lying on the beach at 
Alexandria Troas. They measure 
38 ft. 6 in. long; the diameter at 
the top is 4 ft. 6 in., and at the base 
5 ft. 6 in. 

It is well worth while to diverge 
from the road for the purpose of 
making, the ascent (1 hr.). The in- 
clined road to the summit is on the 
E. side. From Kemali to Hissar 
HalaneA hr. Here the ridge is reached 
from which the road descends into 
the plain of the Mendere. Inch is not 
visible from this point, but after half- 
an-hour’s winding descent it is seen 
to the left in the plain at the foot of 
Mount Kara Bagh, and a fine view 
of the outer plain, intersected by the 
Mendere, as far as Mount Ida, is 
obtained. In rainy weather, the ap- 
proach to Ineh from this side is diffi- 
cult, as the Mendere, which is dry in 
summer, becomes a torrent, and over- 
flows its banks to some distance 
from the bridge which leads into the 
town. 

Ineh, 1 hr., a town of 200 
houses ; 150 Turkish, 50 Greek, and 
a few Armenian families, and the 
residences of a Mudir. It is sup- 
posed to be the ancient Scamandria 
mentioned by Pliny, or Neandreia, a 
■town founded by the iEolians, which 
in the time of Strabo had disap- 
peared, its inhabitants having been 


moved to Alexandria Troas. Very 
good quarters are to be obtained in 
a new Armenian house. Outside 
the town to the S. is a barrow called 
Sovran Tepe or Ineh-Tepe, which, by 
false analogy, has been taken to be 
the tomb of -/Eneas. It is now used 
as a Turkish burial-place. 

From Ineh, follow the road on the 
left bank of the river through a rich, 
well-cultivated valley, on both sides 
of which are numerous villages. 
Half-way the village of Turkmanli 
is passed, on the right. Further on, 
near the hamlet of Bounarbashi, a 
hot spring is met with. Near the 
village are two tumuli which, without 
cause, have been called the tombs of 
Paris and CEnone. Turning to the 
right, in half-an-hour the prettily 
situated town of Bairamitch is 
reached. 

Bairamitch, 4 hrs., stands on a 
plateau on the banks of the river 
Mendere. It is a well-built town, 
and as it enjoys in hot season the 
refreshing breeze from Kaz Dagh, it 
is the coolest place in the Troad, and 
has for that reason been selected by the 
Kaimakam as his summer residence. 
A forest of pines to the S.E. of the 
town is an agreeable place of resort, 
and is much frequented by the in- 
habitants. An interesting excursion 
may be made from Bairamitch to 
Kwrshunlu Tepe , 14 hr. Proceed by 
the right bank of the Mendere, cross 
by a bridge near a mill in £ hr. : 
the hill on the left is Kurshunlu . 
Ascend to a Eurook village on a 
lower eminence ; here horses must be 
left, as the ascent of the Tepe must 
be made on foot. This isolated 
mountain, standing out conspicuously 
in the plain, is the site of a city of 
some importance. On the N. side, 
half way up, are the foundations of 
a Roman building of white marble, 
about 90 fti long by 50 wide, without 
any traces of ornamentation. To the 
west of this are the ruins of baths ; 
further on are some fragments of a 
Doric entablature, and beyond, pieces 
of Doric columns, which appear to 
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have been rolled down from above. 
A winding road leads to the summit, 
where, amidst a clump of oaks, are 
some Cyclopean walls built of enor- 
mous stones. On the E. and W. are 
two circles of stones, arranged like 
Druidicai Cromlechs. This ancient 
hieron belongs to a period of the 
earliest antiquity. 

Kurshunlu was visited by Dr. 
Clark (see his ‘ Travels,’ vol. ii.). The 
site is supposed by some to be that 
of Cebrene. Mr. Pullan supposes it 
to be that of Skepsis. The view ob- 
tained from it is the finest in the 
Troad. The town was situated in the 
centre of the amphitheatre formed by 
the various ranges of the majestic 
mount Ida, and on the opposite side 
it commanded a prospect of the valley 
of the Mendere as far as the ridge 
beyond Ineh, which shuts out a view 
of the sea. This peculiarity of situa- 
tion is implied by its ancient name. 
Almost all the coins Mr. Pullan 
found here were those of Skepsis. 

Return to Bairamitch by the 
mountain road, cross the bridge at 
the foot of Kurshunlu Tepe, and 
ascend the opposite hill ; Bairamitch 
can be reached through the pine 
forest in about 1 hr. 


ROUTE 4. 

ESKI STAMBOTJL (ALEXANDRIA TROAS) 
TO BEHRAM (ASSOS) BT KULAKLI 
AND CAPE BABA. 

hrs. 


Kulakli 5 

Assos 4 

Cape Baba 5 


Taken from Mr. Pullan’s notes of 
a journey in 1866. 

Follow the coast road to the plain 
of Touzla, 4 hrs. It leads through a 
country partly cultivated and sparsely 
covered with valonia oaks on the 
left ; on the right is the sea, with 
the Island of Tenedos in the dis- 


ROUTE 4. 

tanee. In 3 hrs. the village of Kush 
Deresi (sheepskin) is passed. The 
plain of Touzla is then entered ; it 
derives its name from the hot salt 
springs in a village at the head of 
the plain, half-hour to the left of 
the route. These springs are well 
worth a visit ; one issues from the 
rock 20 minutes’ walk above the 
village : the water is so hot, at the 
moment of issue, that the hand cannot 
be borne in it. The villagers cook 
fowls in it, which, after the proper 
time of immersion, are not only 
boiled but salted. The other spring 
is nearer the village, and has a bath 
house built over it. The Mosque of 
Touzla, a plain, square, domed struc- 
ture, has been a Byzantine church. 
In a cemetery on the hill are 
many good Greek moulded stones, 
which have been brought from the 
Temple of Apollo Smintheus at 
Kulakli. 

In a field to the right of the road 
to Kulakli, may be seen a fine 
Ionic capital, also brought from the 
same temple. 

From the plain of Touzla a narrow 
valley is entered, which leads by a 
gradual ascent to the foot of a hill 
on which the picturesque village of 
Kulakli is situated. Quarters can 
here be obtained in the oda belong- 
ing to the head man of the village. 
If the traveller be provided with a 
tent, the best place for pitching it is 
near a fountain by the gardens at the 
foot of the hill. 

Amongst these gardens may be 
seen the foundations of the Temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, excavated in 
1866 by Mr. Pullan for the Dilettanti 
Society. The temple was a fine 
example of the Ionic order, octastyle 
and pseudodipteral in plan. Portions 
of the capitals, columns, and entab- 
lature lie near the spots where they 
were dug up. The statue of Apollo 
was by Scopes, but of wood ; it was 
carried to Constantinople by one of 
the Byzantine Emperors. The temple 
was built entirely of white marble, 
probably from Cyzicns in the Sea of 
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Marmora. The columns were 3 ft. 
9 in. in diameter at the base, and 47 
ft high, and the substructure of the 
temple measured 116 by 98 ft 

From Kulakli to Assos there is a 
road over wild mountainous country ; 
covered with brushwood for 2 hrs. 
The village of Bowrgas is here 
reached. Thence the country im- 
proves in character, and the scenery 
in grandeur. In front is a plain 
about 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, dotted with trees, ffnd bordered 
on the left by low mountains, on the 
right by the sea, from which rise 
— black with olive plantations — the 
highest mountains of the island of 
Mitylene, so near, that the positions 
of the villages on their side can be 
distinguished by the naked eye. Be- 
yond the plain, and bordering the 
sea, towers the isolated rock on which 
was situated the acropolis of Assos 
— the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape. In 2 h. the village of 
Behram, adjoining the ruins, is 
reached. 

Behram (Assos) 4 hours. The 
description of the ruins by Mr. Abbot, 
of the Foreign Office, who visited 
Assos subsequently to Mr. Pullan, 
is so complete that we give it in 
full: — 

* “ L’on pent 6tudier dans ses mu- 
railles le plus bel exemple de con- 
struction hell6nique que les si&des 
nous aient conservA” — Texier, “ Asie 
Mineuref,” p. 201, ed. 1862. “The 
ruins of Assos give perhaps the most 
perfect idea of a Greek city that 
anywhere now exists.” — Leake, 
“ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” 
ed. 1824, pp. 128, 129. 

‘ The town is said by Strabo 
(“ Geog.” lib. xiii. c. 1) to have been 
a colony from Methymne (Molivo). 
The jEolian cities enjoyed a peculiar 
system of self-government, forming 
together a kind of Hanseatic League. 
Their rulers, elected either for life 
or for a term of years, were called 
JEsymnetee. After the establishment 
« f the Persian empire, Assos was 
named to supply the Persian mon- 


archs with wheat. During the con- 
fusion which preceded the overthrow 
of the Persian monarchy, Assos for 
a short time regained its indepen- 
dence (b.c. 350), — see Strabo, “Geog.” 
lib. xiii. c. 1 — and an eunuch named 
Hermeias obtained the rulership. 
He invited the philosophers Xeno- 
crates and Aristotle to reside at his 
court, and gave his niece in marriage 
to the latter. The Persians, how- 
ever, succeeded in regaining posses- 
sion of Assos, and Hermeias was put 
to death. The philosophers escaped 
to Greece. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Ass os formed part of the 
kingdom of Lysimachus, from whose 
rule it passed to the kings of Perga- 
mus; and finally, at the death of 
Attalus III., was incorporated in the 
Boman empire, b.c. 130. St. Paul 
and St. Luke visited it on their way 
from Alexandria Troas to Mitylene 
(Acts xx. 13). Assos was one of the 
earliest Greek colonies to receive 
Christianity. Maximus, Bishop of 
Assos, was present at the Third 
General Council at Ephesus (a.d. 
431). After this the name of Assos 
disappears from the page of history. 
Its name of Behram is said pro- 
bably to be derived from one of the 
generals of the conqueror Orkhan, 
who ravaged this part of Asia Minor. 
The date of the Byzantine, or medie- 
val towers on the acropolis is un- 
known. Strabo speaks of Assos as 
celebrated for its fortifications and 
school of philosophy (“Geog.” lib. 
xiii. c. 1) : “ Assos is fortified and 
well walled, having a steep and 
long ascent from the sea and harbour, 
so that the musician Stratomius 
seems naturally to have said of it, 

‘ Come to Assos, so as the quicker 
to attain the summit of destruc- 
tion.’ ” 

‘ The harbour is furnished with a 
large mole. The Stoic philosopher 
Cleanthes was born here, who suc- 
ceeded to the school of Zeno of 
Citium, and who transmitted it to 
Chrysippus of Soleus. 

‘ The line of Stratomius is a 
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parody on the verse of the “ Iliad,” 
lib. vi. ver. 143, and the pnn a good 
example of a Greek joke : — 

*A <rtrov 10*, &s kcv Oacrcrov d\4$pov 

irelpaff Xktjcu. 

‘ The term sarcophagus is derived 
from a stone which was found in the 
neighbourhood of Assos. Pliny, “ Nat. 
History,” lib. xxxvi. c. 27. — “At 
Assos in the Troad the sarcophagus 
stone is quarried from an easily split 
vein of rock. The bodies of the dead 
being buried in it are said to be con- 
sumed within forty days, all except 
the teeth. According to Mudanus, 
the mirrors also and strigils, clothes, 
and shoes placed with the corpses* 
become petrified. There are stoneB 
of the same sort in Lycia and in the 
East, which, if bound on to the 
bodies of persons, eat into the flesh.” 
And also, lib. ii. c. 98: “In the 
neighbourhood of Assos in the Troad, 
a stone is found which consumes all 
substances.” This sarcophagus stone 
was said to be good for gout ! Pliny, 
lib. xxviii. c. 37 : “ and there is another 1 
remedy for gout — old oil mixed, 
beaten up with one sarcophagus 
stone, and with cinquefoil bruised in 
wine, either with chalk or ashes : ” 
and (lib. xxxvi. c. 28) : “ The briny 
Assos stone alleviates gout, the feet 
being put in a vessel made of it.” 
Oelsus also recommends (lib. iv. c. 
24) the use of “the stone which 
eats into the flesh and which the 
Greeks call ‘ sarcophagon.’ ” What 
this stone was is, I believe, un- 
known. 

* These passages from Strabo and 
Pliny comprise, with Acts xx. 13, 
14, as far as I am aware, all that is 
said of Assos by ancient writers. 

♦ When we were at Assos in No- 
vember 1864, the Turkish Govern- 
ment were employing a detachment 
of soldiers, under the command of a 
bimbashi, in quarrying from the 
ruins all the largest stones for ship- 
ment to Constantinople for the con- 
struction of the new docks, at the 
arsenal there. 


‘The remains at Assos may be 
divided into three classes — buildings, 
walls, and tombs. 

‘ Buildings . — The acropolis. Not 
a vestige remains of the Doric temple 
which stood here, except some capi- 
tals ranged in a line to form a fence. 
M. Texier removed the friezes and 
all other stones of value ; they are 
now in the Louvre. Now the very 
site can hardly be distinguished. 
This temple was of a peculiar Egyp- 
tian character, and is fully described 
by him. 1 On the north side, on an 
artificial platform cut out of the rock, 
and overhanging the village of Beh- 
ram, stands a square building, with 
a low dome, now used as a mosque ; 
it was evidently previously a Byzan- 
tine church. The inscription over 
the entrance is in barbarous charac- 
ters, and is said to be in commemo- 
ration of the building of the church 
by a bishop of Scamandria, but this 
interpretation seems very unsatis- 
factory. It is not given in Boeckh. 
Behind the mosque is a lofty square 
tower, loopholed, in good preservation, 
and to the west of it another tower 
in ruins. These towers are roughly 
built, and of comparatively modern 
date. Near the towers are some 
arched vaults, probably of the same 
period. Some antique remains — a 
part of a cornice, and broken por- 
tions of a column — are let into the 
walls of the mosque ; and some others 
lie scattered about, but nothing of 
any interest. The view from the 
plateau of the acropolis is very fine. 
In descending the path from the 
summit, the traveller should notice 
the curiously contorted columnar 
shapes of the basalt. 

‘ On the south or sea-side of the 
hill were situated the principal 
buildings, and here has the work of 
recent destruction been most active. 
There seem to have been two ter- 
races, one at the base of the acro- 
polis, the other lower down on ;the 
slope leading to the sea. The upper 

1 See Texier and Pollan’s ‘Bains of Asia 
Minor.* 
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terrace is backed by walls built 
against the rock, and may perhaps 
have had a corridor forming one side 
of the agora. This line of wall is 
of beautiful workmanship, with small 
apertures cut in it at regular dis- 
tances, probably for drainage, but 
having an ornamental effect. In 
front of the walls are the remains of 
some large buildings, the size and 
oblong shape of which is traceable in 
the foundations of huge blocks. At 
the east gate of the principal building 
stood two monoliths, said to be the 
largest in the place — one a column, 
and the other an immense square 
block, leaning against it, as though 
having fallen from an entrance gate. 
The column was the only one left 
standing in the place. The Turks 
had commenced digging a trench 
round it, and hoped to have it pro- 
strate in a few days. To the east- 
ward are the remains of a small 
building supposed to have been a 
nymphaum, It consists of two 
chambers ; part of the walls on three 
sides of the larger one still remain. 
Built into the back wall of the prin- 
cipal chamber is a semi-circular slab, 
and on the ground lay a large stone, 
hollowed out as though to receive 
water. There are remains also of 
other buildings, but there appears to 
have been a land-slip from the over- 
hanging precipice, and the ruins left 
are a mere chaotic heap. The lower 
terrace is a heap of ruins, the pur- 
poses to which the buildings on it 
were put being quite indistinguish- 
able. From this lower terrace one 
looks down on the theatre. Leake 
speaks of it as being “in perfect pre- 
servation.” Texier says : “ Un vaste 
thA&tze, dont les sieges sont encore en 
place; mais le proscenium est en 
grande partie 6croul6.” It is now 
nothing but . an enormous quarry, 
the seats’ piled one above another in 
indescribable confusion, from the at- 
tempts made to carry off the stones. 
I only noticed two seats in situ, and 
two small arches, which seemed to 
have supported the steps leading 


from tier to tier; the proscenium is 
clearly marked out, but covered with 
earth and overgrown with grass and 
weeds. From the theatre a rude 
path conducts to the scala, or landing- 
place, where there is a* small fishing 
village and breakwater. The an- 
cient mole mentioned by Strabo was 
to the E. of this. Some traces of it 
are visible from the sea. Betracing 
our steps to the upper terrace, on 
the west side, and just within the 
principal gate, stood the Doric temple 
of Augustus. The blocks which 
formed the architrave were lying, 
ranged side by side, on the path 
leading to the sea, ready for ship- 
ment. 

‘ On another block of somewhat 
larger proportions, we found one-half 
of the inscription given by Leake, en- 
graved in small characters and much 
defaced. This reads as follows, and 
is supposed to have stood over a gate- 
way : (This part of the temple) “ was 
repaired out of the rent of the lands 
which Kleostratos, a son of the city, 
and by birth of the race of Apellikon 
left for the repair of the city.” (For 
Apellikon, see Strabo.) 

‘ Walls . — The most interesting and 
best-preserved remains at Assos are 
the walls. They afford one of the 
most perfect examples extant of the 
mode of fortification adopted by the 
ancient Greeks. The line of walls 
was so arranged as to take advantage 
of the strength of the position, and 
divided the town into two parts, be- 
tween which stands the acropolis. 
The partition wall is of less strength 
than the outer walls. The walls are 
constructed of the loeal granite of 
trachyte, and are finished, with great 
care, of bevelled blocks of great size. 
No cement or mortar is used. The 
western walls are in the best preser- 
vation. We found the best-preserved 
wall, that near the tombs, to be, as 
nearly as we could measure it, 27 ft. 
10 in. high, exclusive of coping. The 
towers are all square, with one ex- 
ception. For a description of this 
round tower and its adjoining bastion, 
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see Texier. He supposes it to be 
Pelasgic. It looked to me, however, 
quite as probable that its rude con- 
struction may date from as late as 
a prehistoric period. The walls ap- 
pear to have had a double facing, 
and the interspace filled up with 
rough blocks, forming a path along 
the top. Texier estimates the cir- 
cumference at 3,103 mitres. 

1 Gates . — These are the most re- 
markable of the remains at Assos, 
and bear in their construction evi- 
dence of the very highest antiquity, 
presenting examples of the horizontal 
arch in use by the Greeks, previous 
to the introduction of the true or 
key-stone arch. The principal gates 
are three, one in the partition wall 
and two leading to the open country. 
They are all close together. 

1 The principal entrance gate, en- 
graved by Texier, had just been de- 
stroyed by the Turks, previously to 
our arrival. The principle of the 
Greek pseudo-arch was, that it was 
formed by cutting, as it were, the 
shape out of the wall instead of 
building it up by stones supporting 
each other. This pseudo-arch is 
used in the well-known lion gateway 
at Mycenae, and forms a kind of frame 
to the sculptured lions. I noticed a 
similar arch at the recent excavations 
near Bounarbashi. There are other 
examples, at the tomb of Tantalus 
and elsewhere. The use of the hori- 
zontal arch is, on all hands, allowed to 
be a proof of great antiquity. Texier 
says : “ Supposer que ces murailles ne 
remontent plus au-delA du cinquieme 
sifale avant J.-O., c’est leur assignor 
la limite la plus rapproch6e qu’il 
soit possible.* 

1 Tombs . — The tombs of the ordi- 
nary Greek sarcophagus shape, deco- 
rated with sculptured wreaths, are 
nearly all in ruins. The following 
are the measurements of the most 
perfect one : — Length, 12 ft. ; width, 
4 ft. 11 in.; height, 5 ft. 10£ in.; 
thickness of the stone, 7J in. 

The inscriptions we saw were in 
Greek characters, but much defaced. I 


I am not aware of any Latin inscrip- 
tions having been found at Assos. 
This would seem to show that the 
town retained its Greek character to 
the last.* 

To return, take the road to Cape 
Baba, by the coast — a beautiful 
ride of 4 hrs. — passing at 3 hrs. an 
ancient site on the shore. 

Cape Baba — a flourishing little 
town at the extremity at Cape Lec- 
tuin, where comfortable lodgings may 
be obtained. The extreme point is 
occupied by a castle, which contains 
barracks built on an improved plan. 
There are no remains of antiquity to 
be seen in the town. 

The road to KulaJcli leads by the 
sea shore, and in £ hr. descends to 
the sea, where there is a fountain of 
good water. It afterwards mounts 
by a steep paved ascent, and leaves 
the shore, gradually rising to the vil- 
lage of Kulakli, 1$ hr. 

Or return by Pashakeui , 1 hr. 
Helesbakr, 1£ hr., Avdereh ford, 
1 hr. 10 m. (Mr. Abbot experi- 
enced great difficulty in crossing this 
river) to Aivajik , £ hr., Alexandria 
Troas, 5 hrs. 

Do not attempt to return by sea 
or to double Cape Baba in a kaik 
when the wind is from the north. 
Mr. Abbot and Mr. Fullan both at- 
tempted, but were unable to accom- 
plish it, being driven to the island 
of Mitylene. 


ROUTE 5. 

ASCENT OF MOUNT GABGARUS (iDA), 
FROM BAIRAMITCH — EVJILAR. 

hrs. 

Bairamitch to Evjilar . . 5 

Ascent and return to Evjilar 12 
Mr. Tozer followed this route in 
1861. Leave Bairamitch at noon; 
follow the course of the Mendere, 
leaving KwrshunUi Tepe on the left. 
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The road leads through magnificent sus, Assos, the islands of Imbros, 
scenery, the whole range of Mount Samothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos, Eu- 
Ida being visible on the rights and bcea, the gulf of Smyrna, almost all 
on the left a long range of wooded Mysia and Bithynia, and part of 
heights. Lydia and Ionia, are included in this 

Evjttar , 5 hrs., a small Turkish glorious panorama, 
village, is the best starting-point Here Homer represents Jupiter 
for 3ie ascent. Sleeping quarters seated to watch the movements of 
can be obtained in a mill near the the Greek and Trojan armies, and 
river, which here is narrowed to Juno approaching him in a purple 
the dimensions of a trout stream, cloud from Lectum (Cape Baba). 

‘ Looking up the confined valley in On the Greek festival of the 
which the crystal river flows, you prophet Elijah — to whom the sum- 
see the picturesque wooded spurs mits of many high mountains are 
which descend on either side of it dedicated — many people from the 
from the main chain, beyond which neighbouring villages pass the night 
rises the great mountain itself, on the mountain-side, and have 
clothed with dark forests until within service on the top. Ida had a 
a thousand feet of the summit, which sacred character amon^ the Greeks, 
rises bold and bare, a mass of grey and several monasteries and cells 
limestone surmounting all.' were built on its sides, the ruins of 

Take a guide from this place for which may still be traced, 
the ascent. The path to the summit When descending to Eyjilar, the 
leads by the easternmost of the two sources of the Mendere maybe visited 
streams into which the river here in a cavern, called by file natives 
divides — through lonely dells shaded Buyuk Megara. It will be necessary 
by plane, oak, fir, pine, alder, and to light pine torches, and wade for 
arbutus trees. about 100 ft. through the rocky 

After about four hours’ drive, the cave, when a spacious hall, gradually 
wooded district is abandoned for the rising to a groove at the top, like the 
bare side of the mountain, command- Ear of Dionysius at Syracuse, will be 
ing a fine view towards the N. From reached. At the farther end of this 
this point the four peaks of Mount the clear water gushes out from the 
Ida — Cotylus, Pytna, Alexandria, bowels of the earth. This is a suit- 
and Gargarus — are distinctly seen, able fountain-head for one of the 
Leaving the limit of vegetation after great Homeric rivers, 
about an hour’s climb over rocky Lower down, the main stream 
ground, the summit of the topmost branches into numerous cascades, 
Gargarus is reached. It is 5,750 ft. which unite to form one grand 
above the level of the sea. When waterfall. Hence the Homeric ap- 
there is ice on the upper part of the pellation of the ‘ many-fountained 
mountain, the ascent is extremely Ida.’ A road traverses Eaz Dagh, 
difficult. But if the traveller finds leading to Edremit by Narli, 15 
it possible to attain the highest point, hrs., but it is only practicable in the 
he will be amply rewarded by the fine season, 
prospect before him, where the west- 
ern portions of Asia Minor, and the 
adjoining parts of European Turkey 
seem, as it were, modelled on a sur- 
face of glass. Constantinople, the 
Sea of Marmora, the mountains of 
Brousa, and the Asiatic Olympus, 
the Propontis and the Hellespont, 
the shores of the Thracian Chersone- 
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ROUTE 6. 

BOUVABBA8HI, BT CHAli-DAGH TO 
BAIBAMITCH. 


hrs. m. 

Arabia f 0 30 

Sarmosak Kupru ..10 

In6h 0 45 

Turkmanll 2 15 


Chall-Dagh (Cebrene) . 1 0 

Bounarbashi of Bairamitch 1 0 

Bairamitch ..... 2 0 

This route is by Mr. Frank Cal- 
vert. 

Arablar , a village £ hr. S.E. of 
Bounarbashi. The road proceeds 
through a valley where, m many 
places, may be observed basaltic 
pillars. This formation is likewise 
apparent in the neighbouring hills as 
far as In6h. 

Sarmosak Kupru , or the bridge of 
Sarmosak, 1 hr. In an old cemetery, 
left of the road, where, by way of 
gravestones, is a natural hexagonal 
basaltic pillar, 7 ft. high, and 10 
in. in diameter. It is of hard 
black basalt without horizontal fis- 
sures, like the pillars of the Giant’s 
Causeway. 

Inch, fhr. (SeeRte.3.) In a ceme- 
tery close to the road are several 
basaltic pillars used as grave stones, 
mixed with artificial ones ; of the 
latter are 12 of the Doric order. 
The road crosses an ancient bridge, 
and, before entering Turkmanli, are 
some mounds and a few small granite 
columns. The view of Mount Gar- 
garus, the highest of the chain of 
Mount Ida, is very grand. 

Turkmanll , hrs. A Turkish 
village. There is a road from Turk- 
manll to As8os. 

Chall-Dagh , 1 hr. Ancient Ce- 
brene, to the S.E. of Turkmanli. 
This is one of the strongholds men- 
tioned by Demetrius of Scepsis, the 
inhabitants of which were transferred 
to Alexandria Troas by Antigonus. 
Its walls measure from 8 to 10 
feet in breadth, and, where entire, 


upwards of 10 feet in height. They 
comprise a circuit of about three 
miles, and are distinctly traceable in 
their whole extent over very uneven 
ground. These walls appear to have 
been built at different epochs : a part 
of them consists of irregular masses 
of rock, but the general structure 
is of hewn blocks, laid in more or 
less horizontal courses. Five gates 
are to be traced, and the remains 
of a causeway are visible part of 
the way down the gradual descent 
from thence to the plain of Baira- 
mitch, in the direction of Bounar- 
bashi. Vestiges of ancient buildings 
are found all over this site. Towards 
the summit of the hill are the foun- 
dations of what appears to have been 
a public edifice, consisting of large 
square blocks of stone. A rocky 
eminence near this building has been 
cut away so as to form a small cliff, 
aud a square excavation, rather large 
and deep, has been made in its apex. 
Extensive quarries are frequent. 
There was a river Cebren, the mythi- 
cal parent of (Enone,wife of Alexan- 
der Paris, and it mav perhaps be 
identified with the Ineh Chai, which 
has its source in the mountain near 
Cebreno, and traversing the plain of 
Bairamitch, it falls into the Mendere, 
or Scamander, near the town of In6h. 

Bounarbashi of Bairamitch, 1 hr. 
Gradually descending the mountain 
of Chall-Dagh, a number of springs 
are reached at its base, three of which 
gush out with great violence from 
artificial apertures into a marble re- 
servoir, constructed of ancient mate- 
rials. This beautiful basin is shaded 
by the finest oriental planes. These 
springsmaintain an even temperature 
throughout the year. The emission 
of vapour during the winter, when the 
degree of cold of the atmosphere is 
below their natural temperature, ha s 
given rise to the absurd fiction that 
these springs are cold in summer and 
hot in winter. The same story is 
told of these of Bounarbashi, near 
Chali-Dagh. 

Bairamitch , 2 hrs. (See Rte. 3.) 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

§ 1. Passports. — §2. Money. — § 3. Seasons for Travelling. — 5 General 

View of Asia Minor. — § 5. Historical Sketch . — § 6. Armenia . — § 7. Meso- 
potamia, Bagdad (Babylonia), Koordistan. — § 8. Manners and Character. 
— § 9. Architecture. — § 10. Books and Maps. — § 11. Routes . — § 12. 
Romaic, or Modern Greek of Turkey. 

§ 1. Passports. < 

We have already alluded, to the necessity of procuring a houyourovldi or 
teskereh before undertaking a journey in any part of Turkey. Such may 
be procured from the Pasha of Smyrna, through the consul, or from the 
Pasha or Governor of whatever port the traveller may first reach. See 
p. 15. 


§ 2. Monet. 

The same money is in circulation in the Asiatic provinces as in other 
parts of Turkey. The traveller must provide himself with a large supply 
of small coins before starting on his tour. 

§ 3. Seasons fob Travelling. 

The most desirable seasons for travelling in Asiatic Turkey in general 
are the spring and autumn. In the highlands of Armenia and Koordistan 
summer is a good time — especially for the Nestorian mountains. The 
tourist arriving in Asia Minor early in the spring will do well to com- 
mence with the southern district, proceeding northward as the weather 
becomes warmer. The heat in summer is so overpowering that he will find 
that he cannot with safety proceed on his journey after 10 or 11 a.m. He 
Should in this case start at dawn, travel for about 5 hours, rest for 6 or 7, 
and continue his journey in the evening. In the high plains of the interior, 
however, and in the mountainous districts to the eastward, he may safely 
pursue his journey all day, preferably indeed to travelling through the 
night, which is sometimes very cold. He should especially avoid travelling 
after sunset in marshy plains, or sleeping near either them or the banks of 
lakes, or even near extensive olive grounds, as all such places are. liable to 
produce fevers. [See Tbavblling Directions.] In winter the climate, as 
m all southern countries, is cold in the mornings and evenings, and very 
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fine in the middle of the day. The houses are built with a view to protec- 
tion against heat, without any attempt to exclude the blasts of whiter ; and 
as there are no chimneys or fireplaces, there is no country where the cold is 
more severely felt- The traveller should observe that the time for sending 
horses to grass is March and April, for three or four weeks, when horses 
are difficult to be got, and cannot be worked hard. 

J 4. General View of Asia Minor. 

Asia Minor is the fairest portion of the Ottoman dominions, and one of 
the finest countries in the world. Its chains of mountains detached from the 
plateau of Armenia enter the peninsula : one first confines and then traverses 
the channel of the Euphrates near Samosata ; the other extends along the 
northern coast. These two chains are W. of the Euphrates, and are con- 
nected by a range of mountainous districts extending from Angora to the 
Argaeus of the ancients, now called Aijish Dagh, whose summits are always 
capped with snow, and whose height is between 12,000 and 13,000 ft. above 
the sea. The southern range of Taurus breaks off to the S. of Mount 
Argaeus, and forms the N. boundary of Cilicia ; a detached branch of this 
range, the Amanus of the ancients, now the Almadagh, separates Cilicia 
from Syria, having only two passes. Some of the branches of Taurus extend 
to the Mediterranean. There are two more chains which proceed from the 
W. part of the central plateau — one, Babadagh, terminating towards Samos 
and Scio, where it is called mount Tmolus ; the other, to which belong 
Mounts Ida and Olympus, extending N.W. into Mysia and Bithynia. 
Lastly, the chain of the Olgasys occupies the tract between the Halys and 
Sangarius, the ancient Paphlagonia. The highest mountains in Asia Minor 
are Agri Dagh (Ararat), Erschiseh Dagh (Argaeus), Alla Tepesi, Apish- 
lar Dagh (both in the chain of Argaeus), Gaiour Dagh (Amanus), Ak 
Dagh (Massicytus), Manisa Dagh (Sipylus), Keshish Dagh (Olympus of 
Bithynia), Guzel Dagh, Kaz Dagh (Ida), Boz Dagh (Tmolus), and the 
Baba Dagh (Cadmus). The chain of Olympus from Brousa to Kutaya is 
of white marble, Sipylus of red and blue trachyte, Tmolus of granite. 
Argaeus and Sipylus are extinct volcanoes. Many mountain summits are 
called Boozdagh, or Snow Mountain. Beneath these mountain chains lie 
undulating downs covered with heath, myrtles, rhododendrons, laurustinus, 
oleanders, and a variety of aromatic shrubs indigenous to the soil on their 
N. slopes, particularly those which descend to the Black Sea ; the southern 
slopes are generally barren. Some of these latter afford rich pastures, but 
they are more generally overrun with thorns and briers, whose prodigious 
growth attests the fertility of the soil. 

Turkey in Asia is bordered on the N. by the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea ; on the E. by Persia and the 
Trans-Caucasian possessions of Bussia ; on the S. and W. by the Mediter- 
ranean. It comprises the ancient provinces or kingdoms of Mysia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Pontus, Cappadoci'a, Galatia, Phrygia, Lydia, Ionia, Caria, 
Pisidia, Pamphylia, Isauna, Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Armenia in the peninsula 
of Asia Minor ; and Mesopotamia, Assyria, Judaea, Syria, and Arabia on 
the Continent. These, in the present day, are divided into seven grand 
divisions, those of Anatolia, Karamania, Armenia, Koordistan, El Jezireh, 
Irak Arab, and Syria. The routes in the present volume embrace all in 
these provinces, except Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, for which there is a 
special Handbook. The S. coast of the peninsula of Asia Minor is indented 
by many gulfs, some of which are 'of great depth. There are those of 
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Scanderoon, Adalia, Jova, Mendelet, Scala Nova, Smyrna, and Edremit; 
but on the N. the coast line is more regular; there are no gulfs, .and only 
four capes which project but a short distance into the Black Sea, those of 
Kirpeh, Kerembeh, Injeh, and Koureli. The rivers which fall into the 
Blade Sea are larger than those which run into the Mediterranean. The 
chief of these are the Kizil Irmak (Halys), which has its source in the 
plateau of Cappadocia (the length is about 700 miles — it is only partly 
navigable), and the Sakaria (Sangarius), which rises in the plateau of 
Galatia. It is a tortuous stream running chiefly through wild ravines. 
The other streams, which are smaller, are the Yeshil Irmak (Iris), Termeh 
Chai (Thermodon), Mouhalitch-Chai (Khyndacus), Hodja-CMi (Granicus), 
Mendere (Scamander), Gediz Ch&i (Hermus), Kutchuk Mendere (Cayster), 
Buyuk Mendere (Meander), Hodja CMi (Xanthus), Keupru Chai (Eury- 
medon), Gueuk Sou (Calycadnus), Tarsus Chai (Cydnus), Seckhoun Chai 
(Sarus), and the J ehare Ch&i (Pyranus). These rivers have, as a rule, bars 
and sandbanks at their mouths, rendering them inaccessible except to 
vessels of small draught. On the immense plateaus of the interior there 
are several smaller streams which do not fall into the sea, but either dis- 
appear underground or form large lakes, some of which are salt. Amongst 
these are those of Egredir, Bouldur, Toozla Sou, Isnik, and Manias. 

Along the coast are spacious bays — some of them the finest in the world 
— and secure ports, but without trade, without shipping, and many without 
even a fishing-boat. Towns and villages, formerly populous, are converted 
into deserts ; and but a small portion of this unrivalled region is cultivated. 
The population is very scanty. The descendants of the Greeks, the ancient 
possessors of the soil, do not amount to a tenth part of the population ; 
their costume, and even language, are so lost by mixture with the Turks 
that their national peculiarities are with difficulty traced. The Greeks, 
usually dress in more sober colours than the Turks, frequently wearing the 
turban and Turkish trousers of black. 

The implements of husbandry used in Asia Minor are of the rudest and 
most primitive description. So fertile is the soil, that when scraped by a 
plough, even of the most inferior description, it yields an abundant harvest. 
It must be observed that com is not here, as in Europe, the main crop. 
Fruits, madder, cotton, &c., are the main crops, and are well cultivated. 

The western coast exhibits nearly the same productions as Syria and 
Southern Greece. The olive, the vine, the orange, the myrtle, the laurel, 
the turpentine-tree, the mastic, and the tamarisk, adorn the banks of its 
rivers and shores. On the coast of the Black Sea, the oak, the beech, and 
fir predominate. This coast is also the orchard of Constantinople; here 
are entire woods of walnut, apricot, plum, apple, hazel, and cherry trees. 
The majestic plane is also indigenous to Asia Minor. The oak which pro- 
duces gall-nuts for dyeing is everywhere found : it is the valonia oak, the 
cup of whose acorn is so well known in commerce for tanning ; while the 
cold heights of Taurus are crowned with cypress, juniper, and savin trees. 
Gum tragacanth is found in abundance on the mountains in the interior, 
as also yellow berries ( Rhamnus infect oria), celebrated for producing a 
beautiful dye. 

The copper mines of Tokat, those of Koureh, near Kastamouni, and of 
Gumish Khan eh, near Trebizond, are still celebrated. But the gold of 
Lydia, the cinnabar of Mount Olgasys, the rock-crystal of Pontus, and the 
alabaster and marble of the central provinces, are unknown to the modem 
inhabitants. 

The copper mines of Chakvar, near Baibourt, are very celebrated. The 
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mines of Gumish Khaneh prodace argentiferous lead ore. The pebbles on 
the shores of the Black Sea are almost all agates, particularly between 
Trebizond and Kerasunt. Bituminous coal is worked close to the shore of 
the Black Sea, in the neighbourhood of Penderaklea. In the Smyrna and 
Aidin district are mines of lignite coal and of the finest hematite iron ore. 
Here also are the emery mines. 

§ 5. Historical Sketch. 

The peninsula of Asia Minor comprehended numerous provinces, each 
of which contained many cities, some of them of great splendour and mag- 
nitude. Asia Minor was colonised by the redundant population of ancient 
Greece, which, spreading over the country, acquired the arts and improved 
those of Greece. It was once the seat of riches and learning, and the 
theatre of some of the most wonderful events of history. It was signalised 
by the exploits of Cyrus and Alexander, and was dignified by the birth 
and labours of the illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The whole of Asia Minor is covered with remains of ancient cities ; and 
numerous vestiges of the splendour and wealth of its former population are 
dispersed throughout the land. The traveller should always look for the 
village mosque and cemeteries. These are the places to find relics of 
antiquity. Likewise well-covers and fountains. The ancient provinces of 
Asia Minor were subsequently comprehended, with the exception of Cilicia 
and Cyprus, under the twofold ecclesiastical division established by Con- 
stantine, of the diocese of Asia, having Ephesus for its capital, and the 
diocese of Pontus, the capital of which was Caesarea. 

Asia Minor was formerly distributed by the Turks into 7 pashaliks ; 
• but it is now divided into the 8 eyalets, or provinces administered by 
governors-general, following, viz. : — 1. Khudavendkiar, comprising part of 
Bithynia, part of Phrygia, and Mysia ; 2. Kastamouni, comprising ancient 
Paj lagonia ; 3. Aidin, or Smyrna, comprising Lydia, Carya, and Pisidia ; 

4. Karaman, comprising Lycia, Pamphylia, and parts of Cilicia and Phrygia ; 

5. Adana, comprising the rest of Cilicia ; 6 and 7. Bozok and Sivas, com- 
prising Galatia and Cappadocia ; 8. Trabezun (Trebizond), comprising Pontus 
and Colchis. Cyprus, which was formerly part of one of the pashaliks of 
Asia Minor, is now ceded to England. 

§ 6. Armenia. 

The tract of country formerly known as Armenia is now divided between 
Turkey, Bussia, and Persia, Mount Ararat forming, as it were, the central 
boundary-stone of these three empires. Turkish Armenia, the largest of 
the three parts, is divided into the 2 eyalets of Erzeroom and Kharpout. 

A short notice of the Armenians and of their history will be found in 
the * General Introduction.* The following observations relate more par- 
ticularly to the physical characteristics of the country : 

Of the mountains of Armenia the chief is M. Ararat, now comprised in 
the Bussian territory, one of the great objects of Armenian veneration. 
Two vast conical peaks, separated by a sloping plain, form the great centre 
of the mountains of Ararat. The greater of these is the Agri Dagh 
(i.e. the Painful Mountain, from the difficulty of its ascent), a subaqueous 
volcano of extreme antiquity, composed entirely of volcanic matter. From 
M. Ararat, as from a common root, several great branches diverge in 
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different directions, chiefly to the E., S., and W. Of these the chief is the 
great Koordistan range — the backbone of the Assyrian mountains — which 
runs from the N. extremity of M. Ararat in a S.S.E. direction between 
Lakes Van and Oroomiah (the latter in Persian Armenia), and with its 
ramifications forms the valleys which are inhabited by a large proportion 
of the population. From this chain branches diverge towards the W., and 
assume the form of an acute triangle, having its apex W. of the Euphrates, 
its base resting on the great Koordistan range, while its S. and N. sides 
respectively are formed by portions of the ranges of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus. From these again diverge other branches in various directions. 
Recent travellers inform us that the whole country between the Euxine and 
the Caspian exhibits the phenomena of volcanic action ; and it has been 
conjectured that, at no very remote geological period, it was a vast inland 
sea, of which the Caspian and other large sheets of water are remains. 

From the height of the table-land and the great elevation of the moun- 
tains, the temperature of Armenia is much lower than that of other regions 
in the same parallel of latitude. In winter it is commonly 16° below zero 
of Fahr., and often lower. The summer, though very short, is hot and 
parching, the thermometer being usually about 84° Fahr., and occasionally 
nearly 90°. 

The valleys which lie between the numerous mountain ridges are watered 
by thousands of streams on their way to the large rivers, and are fertile in 
the extreme. The narrower valleys, however, and the ravines which slope 
down from the great plateau, are unhealthy and pestilential, and the travel- 
ler should carefully avoid passing the night in them. 

Rivers . — The lofty mountains of Armenia, and the snow with which they 
are covered, feed numerous rivers. Here take their rise the Eu phrates — 
the confluence, in fact, of the two great streams, the Murad Chai and the 
Kara-Soo — and its twin stream, the Tigris : rivers connected with the most 
important events in the history of mankind, as forming the boundary- 
lines of empires, races, and tongues. To these may be added the Arras 
(Araxes), which, after having joined the Koor, in the Russian territory, 
empties itself into the Caspian ; the Choruk, which flows into the Euxine, 
and others. 

Lakes . — The principal lakes of Armenia are Van (formerly called Ar- 
sen e); Oroomiah (the Mantiane of Strabo) in Persian Armenia, on the 
other side of the Koordistan range ; and the volcanic lake of Sivan, near 
Erivan (Russian Armenia), at a height of 5,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea. S.W. of this last lake is the great volcanic amphitheatre of Central 
Armenia, comprising a circus of conical mountains containing craters. As 
the lakes Van and Oroomiah contain no outlets, it is conjectured that 
they also were formed by volcanic action. 

A large majority of the population is Mahometan ; the Christian portion 
besides Armenians consists of a small number of Greeks, Nestorians, Pro- 
testants, and Roman Catholics, the greater part of whom are the descend- 
ants of the ancient possessors of the soil. The American missionaries 
have laboured with much success among the population. 

On account of the severity of the climate, the houses are generally built 
either wholly or partially underground, having their flat roofs covered with 
two or three feet of earth, with turf above, rendering them cool in summer 
and warm in winter, but not impervious to rain, or melting snow in spring. 
Through this covering project their chimneys, rising but a foot or two above 
the surface. 

These subterranean habitations/ says Mr. Curzon, in his interesting 
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volume, Armenia and Erzeroom , * are constructed, not on the side of a hill, 
but on the side of a gentle slope ; and all the earth excavated from the 
house is thrown back again upon the roof, in such a manner that, on three 
sides, there is often no sign of any dwelling existing underneath. The 
entrance is on the lower side of the slope, and there the mound is often 
visible, as it is raised four or five feet above the level of the hill-side. 
There are no fences to keep people off the roof, which has no appearance 
different from the rest of the country. It is often only the dirt opposite 
the doors, the cattle and people standing about, which give information of 
a small village being present; particularly during the eight months of snow 
and ice and intense cold, when no one stirs abroad except for matters of 
importance/ 

The high lands of Armenia are a splendid field for the naturalist and 
the sportsman. 1 The number of various kinds of birds which breed on 
the great plain of Erzeroom,’ says Mr. Curzon, 1 is so prodigious as to be 
almost incredible to those who have not seen them, as I often have, cover- 
ing the earth so completely that the colour of the ground could not be 
seen. . . . When one genus has reared its young and flown away to 
far and distant lands, another takes its place.’ Their varieties are too 
many to be enumerated here ; a copious list of them is given in the work 
just referred to. 


§ 7* Bagdad (Babylonia) — Koordistan. 

These provinces are comprised in the 3 Turkish eyalets of Moosool, Koor- 
distan, and Bagdad, the two former of which extend over Mesopotamia and 
Koordistan, and the latter over the country from Mesopotamia down to the 
Persian Gulf. The eyalet of Bagdad is now divided into 4 smaller pro- 
vinces (sanjaks), viz., Bagdad, Kirkook, Suleimanyeh, and Basrah. 

Mesopotamia , as is well known, derived its name from its situation be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, by the former of which it was 
divided on the W. from’’ Syria and Arabia, and by the latter from Assyria 
on the E. Its northern boundary was the range of Mount Masius. a branch 
of the Taurus, by which it is separated from Armenia, and its southern the 
Median wall, which, extending from the Tigris, a little N. of Sittace to the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, divided it from Babylonia. It is called 
by the Turks Al Jezireh , i.e. the Island. With the exception of the moun- 
tainous region on the N. and N.E., Mesopotamia is a vast plain, broken by 
few hills, and well watered by rivers and canals. 

Babylonia (Bagdad), the country S. of Mesopotamia down to the Persian 
Gulf, and having the Tigris for its eastern, and the deserts of Arabia for its 
western and south-western boundaries, is an almost unbroken plain, without 
a single natural hill. It was formerly celebrated for its great fertility. 
Numerous canals, or rather aqueducts — for they were not sunk into the 
land, but constructed on its surface — intersected the space between the two 
rivers, and both drained and irrigated the country. Much of the S. part 
of Bagdad is covered with great marshes — shallow sheets of water with 
reeds and rushes, like our tarns and meres, and swarming with buffaloes. 
Below the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates there is a vast extent of 
country subject to almost perpetual inundation. 

Koordistan . — Turkish Koordistan, the country lying on the W. side of 
the great mountain range which stretches from Mount Ararat in a S.S.E. 
direction, formed part of the ancient kingdom of Assyria, and now 
divides the Turkish and Persian empires. It is inhabited by a hardy and 
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warlike population, owning no common head, but split into a thousand 
tribes engaged in continual feuds with one another. For a very long period 
the authority of the Porte over it was little more than nominal — such was 
the almost inaccessible nature of the country — but since 1837 the Govern- 
ment has been slowly reducing its population to submission. In this work 
the Turks have been much aided by the divisions among the chiefs, whose 
dissensions they have, with their usual policy, fomented, and who have thus 
fallen one by one victims to treachery or force. The Koords, the ancient Car- 
duchi, are Indo-Europeans speaking a peculiar language, but little studied. 

The Armenian language constitutes a branch of the great Indo-European 
family, but it has elements, details, and characteristics, which have not been 
fully studied. Some of these are undoubtedly Kaukaso-Tibetan in connec- 
tion with the Georgian. 

There are Armenian grammars and vocabularies in various languages, 
including English, but the pronunciation is not figured, and the difficult 
Armenian alphabet is used. 

Common Armenian differs from the Old and New literary Armenian. In 
Asia Minor it is largely mixed with Turkish, and in case of the traveller 
being short of a word, a Turkish noun may be used, and Turkish grammar 
employed. 

Of the Georgian or Crusininan language, which is not Indo-European, 
but Kaukaso-Tibetan, according to recent discoveries, there is no grammar 
in English. It is written with a peculiar alphabet, and has some literature. 
We can only give a few words as a specimen : — 


1, erthi. 


4, othkhi. 

5, khuthi. 

6, ekhvasi . 

7, 8hvidi. 

8, rwa, rva. 

9, zekna., zehru. 

10, ati. asi. 

Water and river, Tsquali. 
Fire, ZezJchli. 

Egg, KwcrsJchi. 

Fish, Tevsi. 

Milk, Rdzc. 

Blood, Siskkli . 

Snow, T'ovli. 

Bone, Dzvali. 

Bird, Prinveli. 

Goat, Thkavi . 

Sheep, ram, Vaitzi. 
Apple, Kheetcc. 

Night, Grame. 

Sky, Sa, tza. 

Sun, Mse. 

Moon, Mfare. 

Wind, Kari. 

Bain, Tsveema . 

Give, Durnmi , mometz. 
Bread, Puri . 


Give me bread, Puri mame; puri 
mometz ; puri mamosiz . 

Name, SaJchvli . 

Money, Puli. 

Foot, Peshi. 

Head, Tawi. 

Tongue, Ena. 

Hand, Kh'eli. 

Day, Bqe. 

Hill, Mta. 

Stone, Kva. 

Man, Kmari. 

Earth, Mecza , tsc. 

Sea, Zghva . 

Father, Mama. 

Son, boy, Bze, tzooli f shvili, chky. 
Well, Orme. 

Hole, Soro t ormo, ghriati . 

Tomb, Koobo. 

Gold, OJcro . 

Village, Baba. 

Black, Savi. 

Sand, Kveeske. 

Thou, Shen. 

Thine, Shcni. 

I am, Var. 

Thou art, Khar. 

He is, Ari8. 

And, Da. 
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Of the languages of the other Georgian nations, of the Lazians, Mingre- 
lians, and Suans, we give the numbers : — 


1, 

Lazian. 

ar. 

Miugrelian. 

arthi. 

Soan. 

esgu. 

2, 

dzoor. 

sheeri. 

yeru. 

3, 

dzhoomi. 

soomi . 

semi. 

4, 

ach. 

ochi. 

wars'cho. 

5, 

chut . 

chuthi. 

wochusi . 

6, 

ad. 

apchs'ui. 

usgva. 
is'gvit . 

7, 

s'keet. 

'sqvithi. 

8, 

ovro. 

mo. 

ara. 

9, 

c'choro. 

c'choro. 

e'chara. 

10, 

veet. 

withi. 

ye'st. 


Some of the nearest affinities of these are to be found in the valleys of 
Assam, and they extend even to Chinese. 

The language of the Koords belongs to the Indo-Persian section of 
the Indo-European family, and constitutes a distinct class. It is much 
mixed with Persian on the Persian side, and with Turkish on the other 
side, and as the people are Mussulmans, the usual Arabic words and phrases 
are adopted. It is not much written, and has no literature except songs. 
Persian is used for correspondence. It is a language particularly deserving 
of study, as the Koords appear to be among the earliest Indo-European 
tribes which migrated to tnis part of the west. 


1 , yek. 

2, doo. 

3, seh. 

4, char. 

6, bench, pawnsh. 

6, shesh. 

7, heft, ahft. 

8, hasht, ahsht. 

9, nah. 

10, dah. 

100 y.sahd. 

1000, hahzahr. 
Bread, Nahn. 

Meat, Ghost. 

Milk, Shar, Sheer. 
Head, Sher, sair. 
And, Oo. 

Water, Ahveh. 

Fire, Aghir . 

Tree, Bar . 

Silver, Sem. 

Man, Mehrovee. 
Woman, Zehn. 
Hand, Best. 

Day, Boosh, resh . 
Earth, Ard. 

Father, Bahb. 


Name, Nahveh. 

Give, B'day. 

Me, Meh. 

Thy, Tah. 

My, Mehn. 

Our, Mah. 

Wine, May. 

Brandy, Ahrahk. 

Cheese, Pahneer. 

Egg, Aik. 

I want water, Ahzt vehm ahveh . 
My father, Bahbehmen. 

Thy father, Bahbehtah. 

His father, Bahbehahvee. 

Our father, Bahbehmah. 

Your father, Bahbehooughe. 
Their father, Bahbehwahn. 
Butter, Boon, neeveesk. 

Fish, Mahzee. 

Fowl, Beekel. 

Hare, Keevreesk. 

Eice, Peerench. 

Salt, Kohheh. 

Fruit, Meyvah. 

Grapes, Tree. 

Sugar, Sookkehr . 

Coffee, Kahveh. 
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§ 8. Manners and Character. 

The general observations with regard to the manners and character of 
the Turks apply to those of the Asiatic provinces. These latter were 
formerly unjustly represented as ferocious and fanatical ; but the testimony 
of modern travellers proves that such an accusation is totally devoid of 
foundation. Sir Charles Fellows, who owns himself to have been preju- 
diced against the Turks on his arrival in Asia Minor, speaks of his com- 
plete change of feeling towards them, and bears honourable testimony to 
4 their truth, honesty, and kindness.* 

* I have lately/ says a recent traveller, * completed an excursion over 
nearly the entire coast of the Black Sea in Asiatic Turkey, where I had 
some opportunity of examining into the condition of its several districts. 
Features wholly different from those observable in European Turkey, or on 
the southern littoral of Asia Minor, present themselves on the eastern con 
fines of the empire, where there still exist the rude forms of early Turkish 
administration, with its medley of timariot or feudal tenures, serf-like 
dependence, and accumulated wealth. I may observe, also, that the whole 
of the coast, extending 800 m. from Stamboul to Georgia, is additionally 
interesting from the variegated nature of its mountains ; those near Sinope 
clothed with magnificent timber, and in the interior possessing rich mines ; 
while in the extensive district of Janik the soil is of the most fertile 
description. Everywhere there is a luxuriant vegetation, different in its 
character from that of Europe ; and the cultivated products bear the same 
character, being chiefly rice, maize, or tobacco. It is only on this Asiatic 
shore that any available degree of latent national strength is to be found 
in Turkey. Here we see an unimpoverished soil, with a naturally strong 
frontier, and productions suitable for commerce and support. Rayah in- 
fluence, which in European Turkey is of so sinister a character, is here 
rendered innocuous by the superior number of the Mahometan popula- 
tion, who maintain a dominancy not merely based on custom, but are 
themselves astute, laborious, and hardy. Asia Minor, no less from early 
conquest than from its geographical position, may be regarded as the 
natural centre of the Turkish empire. The Turk is as much a stranger 
beyond the confines of ancient Thrace as on the banks of the Tigris or of 
the Nile ; but here a common language, with a numerical preponderance of 
Moslem population, and centuries of political consolidation, have freed the 
dominant party from many of those domestic dangers which elsewhere 
assail them.’ 


§ 9. Architecture. 

There are few countries that possess so perfect a series of illustrations 
of the history of architecture from the earliest times up to the Middle 
Ages as Asia Minor. It contains many remains of structures and examples 
of sculpture anterior to Greek art, amongst which may be enumerated the 
Pseudo Sesostris at Nymphi, the entrenched camp of the Leleges at Iassus, 
the walls of the acropolis at Sipylum, the aqueduct at Tatara, the ruins of 
Pterium, and the interesting rock sculpture at Boghaz Keui. 

Tombs, which everywhere exist while all other contemporary buildings 
are in the dust, are to be met with in every province of the peninsula, either 
in the shape of tumuli, such as those of Hector and Achilles in the Troad, 
that of Tantalus on M. Sipylus, and those of the kings of Lydia at Bin Bir 
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Tepe, near Sardis ; or of rock-cut grottoes, such as the sepulchre of Midas 
and others in the Phrygian valleys, and those carved on the rocks of Lycia 
in imitation of wooden houses ; or enclosures like the tomb of Sardanapalus 
at Tarsus. 

Evidences of the influence of Assyrian, Egyptian, or Greek art may be 
seen in the Pseudo Sesostris, the sculptures at Eyuk and Yazli Kaiya, the 
sedent figures of Branchidse which are now in the British Museum, and 
the friezes of Assos now in the Louvre. 

In the remains of temples and similar edifices of a more advanced 

S eriod Asia Minor is richer than Greece itself. These buildings, though 
esigned after the general principles of Greek art, possess, generally speak- 
ing, certain peculiarities, either m proportion, arrangement, or ornamenta- 
tion, which render them well worthy of separate study. 

Of the ruins of the magnificent temple of Apollo Branchidse, near 
Miletus, of Juno at Samos, of Cybele at Sardis, of Minerva Polias at Priene, 
of Diana Leucophryne at Magnesia, of Bacchus at Teos, of Apollo Smin- 
theus in the Troad, of Venus at Aphrodisias, of Aizani, and of Euromus, 
there are still sufficient remains to enable the traveller to form an idea of 
their pristine beauty. Most of these have been visited, and illustrated by 
the Missions of the Dilettanti Society under Sir W. Gell, and the sites of 
three of them have been excavated for the same Society by Mr. R. P. 
Pullan. The Expedition sent out by the British Government under Mr. 
Newton also accomplished much for the illustration of Greek art in Asia 
Minor. To it we are indebted for the discovery of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, and for the fine series of sculptures from it now in the 
British Museum. 

The finest theatres are those of Aspendus, Perga, Patara, Telmissus, 
Myra, Iassus, and Miletus. 

Gymnasia and stadia, baths and bridges are to be seen at Ephesus, 
Pergamus, Perga, Sagalassus, Termessus, Selge, Pednelissus, Assos, Hiera- 
polis, Sardis, Alexandria Troas, Ancyra, Soli, and in the numerous ruined 
towns of Lycia, most of them in the Graeco-Roman styles. 

Byzantine churches are to be found at Myra, Hierapolis, Ancyra, Brousa, 
Cassaba; in Lycia, Trebizond, 1 and in the valleys near Kaisaryeh are 
numerous chapels and cells of the early anchorites. 

Many interesting specimens of the 13th and 14th centuries may still be 
seen in the churches and palaces of Cyprus, in the streets of Rhodes, in 
the town of Scio, and in the castle of Boudroom. 

Of Mahometan architecture the finest specimens are to be met with in 
the Seljoukian Mosques and Medressehs at Konia and Kaisaryeh, at 
Nigdeh, in the Yeshil Jami at Brousa, and in the tombs and ruined mosques 
of Ephesus. 


§ 10. Books and Maps. 

The best travelling map is Kiepert’s large one, folded in three cases, 
but for those who wish to make excursions on the coast only by ka’ik or 
on horseback, the Admiralty charts by Beaufort, Graves, and Spratt are 
invaluable. 

Amongst the works that may be consulted with advantage are — Leake’s 
‘ Asia Minor,’ 1 vol. 8vo. London ; Texier’s ‘ Asie Mineure,’ 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 
1862; Hamilton’s 4 Researches in Asia Minor,’ 2 vols. ; Beaufort’s 4 Cara- 

’ See Texier and Pullan’s Byzantine Architecture (folio, 1865), with plates from the 
author’s drawings, in which most of these are described and illustrated. 
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mania ; ' Sir C. Fellows’ * Travels in Asia Minor and Lycia,’ 1 vol. 8vo. ; 
Spratt and Forbes' ‘ Lycia ; ’ Ainsworth’s ‘ Researches in Greece and Asia 
Minor ; ’ Langlois’ ‘ Mission en Cilicie ’ (Archives des Missions) ; Perrot et 
Guillaume’s ‘ Exploration de la Bithynie et Galatie,’ Paris, 1862, an expen 
sive work, with plates, folio; Texier and Pullan’s ‘Principal Cities of Asia 
Minor,’ folio, 1865 ; Van Lennep’s * Travels in Asia Minor,’ 2 vols. 1870 ; 
Tozer’s ‘Highlands of Turkey; 1870; "Wood’s ‘Ephesus;* SchliemAnn’s 
‘Troy;’ Di Cesnola’s ‘Cyprus;* Thielmann’s ‘Caucasus, Persia, and 
Turkey.’ 

§ 11. Routes. 


In- a country which has been hitherto so little explored, great difficulty 
is experienced in indicating the exact distances in some of the routes. In 
cases where the distance is not given in hours or miles, the day’s journey 
of the traveller whose route is followed will be found. The usual way of 
reckoning is by hours. The hour will be found to be about 3 miles, or 5 
kilometres, being the horse’s work at the ordinary pace, and the time of rest 
at the coffee-house. This practice of frequent stopping eases the traveller 
and the horse’s back, and enables both to carry out long journeys in the 
interior. 

The official list of post stations and distances is as follows : — 
Post-houses and Stations and Telegraph Stations in Anatolia*, translated from 
the Turkish Official List , with distances from Constantinople ( Skutari ) in 
hours. 


* Thus marked are first class stations, to which money can be sent. 
The others are second class, and are only letter stations. Those within 
brackets are telegraph stations only. 

The names given by the Greeks are also indicated. 

, f Telegraph stations. 

\ Telegraph stations whence messages can be sent in a European 
language. 


Hrs. 

Ada Bazari 30 

Adala, see A tala. 

Adalia, Andaliyeh (Attaleia) . 134 

* Adana 202 

* f Afloom Kara Hissar . . 83 

* Aidin Guzel Hissar (Helio- 
polis) 118 

Aintal 291 

[* Aevalyik] 

[} Aevale) 

Ak Hissar (Thuateira) . . . 76 

f Akri, Aka (St. John d’Acre) . 401 
Ak Serai’ 155 


Ak Shehr (Antiokheia tes Pisi- 

dias) . • 104 

Ak Tagh 140 

Ala Shehr (Philadelphia) . . .113 

Alaiyah, Alaya 170 

Aleppo, see Haleb. 

Alexandretta, see Scanderoon. 

* t Amasia 144 

Andaliyeh, see Adalia. ! 


Hrs. 

* f Angora (Ankyra) .... 87 

* Antakia (Antiokheia) . . . 245 

Arabkir 252 

Ardahan 204 

* Argana Madeni 268 

* Argoob 137 

* A tala, Adala (Attaleia) . .115 
Ayach'eel, Icheli . . . . ,167 

* Ayash, Ayasheli (Agaiai) . . 78 

Azeez 226 

* t Bagdad 463 

* Baibourt 134 

* Baindeer Izmeer 105 


* „ Hammamli ... 78 

Bakai Elazeez 149 


f Baleekesri 60 

t Basrah, Bassora . ... 564 

f Bayezid 200 

* Bazarkeui 22 

* t Beelejik 38 

* t Beiroot (Beruttos, Berytos) 374 

* | Beirehjek 291 
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Hrs. 

[f Bergama (Pergamos)] . . 

* Bey Bazari 71 

* Beylan 236 

Bey Shehr (Isaura) . . . .149 

Bitlis 194 

Boliwadeen 101 

* f (Pompeiopolis) ... 58 

Boyabad, Boyova 95 

* Bourdoor', Bouldoor (Poly- 

dorion) 116 

* f Brousa (Prousa) ... 32, 40 
1 Chanak Kalesi (Dardanelles) — 

* Cherkesh 84 

Childeer 218 

Choroom (Touion, Tavium) . .136 

+ Damascus, Sham 350 

i Dardanelles — 

Darindah. ....... 216 

+ Deir el Kamr 382 

* Denizli (Laodikeia). . . .138 

[f Devaneyeh] .*.... 
Deyadeen 194 

* | Deyarbakeer, Diarbekir . 280 

t Divaniyeh, Diyaniyeh ... — 
Divargu, Divri 216 

* Doozjeh 48 

* Eelgheen (Philomelion) . .113 

Egin 258 

* Egridir 116 

* Erekli(HorakleiatesKilikias) 163 

[Ermenek] 167 

* f Erzeroom (Theodosiopolis) 158 
f Erzinjan (Theodosiopolis) . 148 

* Eski Sheher (Dorulaion) . . 53 

* Eyureel. 383 

* f Graivah 30 

[f Gaza] 

* Gemleek, Kemlegik (Kios) . 26 

* f Gumush Haneh .... 122 

* „ „ maadeni . 104 

* f Haji Khamseh . . . .116 

„ Keui Maadeni . . . 133 
Hakyari 242 

* J Haleb (Aleppo) .... 267 
[f Hakeem Haneh] .... 

* Hama 315 

* Hamamli 78 

Hassan Kalesi 124 

* Hendek 36 

* f Homs (Khamous, Emesa) .317 

* Injeh Soo 143 

* f Iskenderoon(Alexandretta) 233 

* X Ismid (Nikomedeia) ... 18 


Hrs. 

* Isparta (Sparta tes Pisidias). 1 10 

* f Ipneer (Smyrna) .... 92 

* Iznik (Nikaia) 24 

{ Jerusalem 433 

* t Jezireh 334 

i Jaffa — 

Kangre, Gangre (Gaggre) . . 105 
Karaman (Arkhelais) . . . . 149 
[Karah Bagcheh] 307 

* Karah Hissar, or Afioom 

Karah Hissar 83 

* Karahjahlar ...... 87 

Karah j ah veran ...... 90 

Karahmorsal, Karahmoosal . . 13 

Karahbunar 151 

* t 194 

Kassaba Erghootli . . . .127 
Kastamouni 120 

* Keban Madeni 240 

Kechi Boorlu 104 

* Kedoz, Ghiediz, Ghyedos . . 79 

Kelees 279 

* Kerendeh, Keredeh ... 70 

* f Kerkoor 403 

* Keuinook 42 

* f Kharpout 250 

Kods-i-shereef (Jerusalem) . . 433 

* f Konia (Ikonium) . . . 131 

* Kooch Heesar 98 

Koolah (Koloe) 107 

* Kosariyeh (Kaisareia) . . .149 

Kozan 167 

* Kyrsheher (Diokaisareia) . .149 

Kyurch-i-Noohas 132 

* t Kyutahiyeh (Kotuaion) . 65 

Ladik 122 

[f Latakeyah] 

f Lazkiyeh 291 

* f Lefka (Leuke) .... 30 

* f Magneesa (Magnesia) . . 85 

Malatiyeh (Melerine) .... 268 
Marash 226 

* f Mardin (Parthenios) . . 298 

[Menavgat] 152 

* Merzifun, Mersivan (Merzi- 

phone) 85 

f Merseneh, Mersina .... — 
Miyanhalij, Mihalich (Muka- 
lessos 44 

* f Moodvorloo (Modema) . . 51 

Mooghla, Moola 190 

(N.B. This is an error or misprint. 

It should be 142.) 
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Moosh 182 

* J Moosool (Nineve) .... 366 

* Naallhkhan 60 

f Nabloos 426 

* Nazillu (Nussa) 126 

Neekdeh, Nigdeh 184 

* Nev Sheher (Neapolis tes 

Kappadokias) 133 

Ollu 188 

Ooloo Boorloo 116 

* Ooloo Kyshlah ... .171 

* f Oofah (Edessa) .... 309 

* Oorkyup 137 

* Ooshak 87 

* Ooskyooloop 127 

* Osmanjik, Osmanijah . . .124 

Payamaghaji ....... 122 

Rahaneeyah (Rekhanir) . . .253 

Revandoz 396 

* f Salaniah 24 


t Samsoon . 


Sandukli (Sunnada) ... 25 

* Sarekeue 134 

* f Scanderoon ( Alexandre tta). 233 

Seefr& Heesar, Sevr6 Heesar . . 77 

S61d6shehr 149 

[f Serefc] 

* f Sham (Damascus). . . 360 

* { Seevas, Sivas (Sebaste) . .196 
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Hn. 

* Sidon, Saida — 

* f Sivrek 298 

* { Smyrna 93 

[t Soor (Tyre)] — 

Suleimaneyeh 436 

* Sugood (Lukopolis) .... 44 
[f Tarsoos (Tarsos)] . . . .214 

* Tarakli 36 

Tashkyupru 128 

* f Tirabezon, Trebizond. . .100 
f Tirabolis Sham (Tripolis tes 

Surias) 392 

* Tireh 109 

* Tokat (Komana) . . . . .164 

* Toorhal (Tourkhala) . . .166 

Toprakkaleh . . ... 182 

* Tosyah (Tosia, Pompeiou- 

polis) 108 

{ Trebizond (Trapevous) . . .100 
f Tripolis, Tirabolis .... 392 
t Tyre (Soor) — 

I Van (Bani, Arsinoe) . . . .218 

Yaffah, Jaffa — 

* Yalakabad ....... 16 

* Yekshikhan .99 

{ Youzgat 127 

Zaferanbole, Zaghferanbolo . . 90 

* Zahu 346 

Zeeleh (Zila) 166 


§ 12. Romaic ob Modern Greek of Turkey. 

In travelling through Greek districts or villages, or in employing Greeks, 
it may sometimes be necessary for the traveller to use Romaic. 

For this purpose, the books that are published for modern Greek are 
totally useless, as the language described by them does not exist in Turkey 
nor in the greater part of Greece or the islands. The English scholar can 
read this very easily, and can make out a Greek newspaper very well, but 
the people neither use nor understand it, though it is taught in the schools. 
Generally speaking, the Greeks in Turkey understand Turkish better 
than Greek. For their use there are Turkish publications printed in the 
Greek character. 

The dialects of Romaic used in Turkey are exceedingly numerous. 
Generally speaking, there is a dialect for each island and sometimes for 
each village in an island. This is the more easily accounted for, as some of 
the so-called Greeks are Albanians, some Iberians, and some perhaps 
Slavonians. The descendants of Albanians are found throughout the 
islands. 

The two chief dialects are those of Smyrna and Constantinople, which 
are closely allied. The Smyrna dialect is perhaps that which is most 
extensively used and understood. 

For Constantinople Romaic a good work may be picked up on the book- 
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stalls at Constantinople for a shilling — ‘Le Premier Indispensable du 
Militaire Fran^-ais en Orient, Francis, Tare et Grec. Constantinople, 1855, 
by V. Letellier.’ Some of Letellier’s Greek is too good. 

In the following brief summary the Smyrna dialect is from a MS. of 
Mr. Hyde Clarke and the Constantinople from Letellier; but Letellier’s is 
in some cases corrected or improved. 

The grammar is on a very limited scale ; not at all like the classic, 
but the nouns and verbs are worked much as in the modern languages of 
Western Europe with articles, pronouns, and auxiliaries. 

The vowels include the French u, commonly for the upsilon, and the old 
diphthongs are generally suppressed and fused in e (iota). 

. The old B is a v. 

D is a th or dh as in thee. 

Th is a th as in think. . . . 

G is a y or guttural g. 

K often becomes g. 

Au is af. 

In the present case the pronunciation of the vowels is given as in French, 
and of the consonants as in English, except dh for th in thee. There are 
no sh or ch in Greek. Kh is a guttural. 

Accent is of great importance in Romaic, and is one of the philological 
indications of the descent of the language. 

Words are much run into each other in conversation. 

Thou is used 'by all classes, and not ‘you.’ 


Come here, 

Have you ? (Hast thou ?) 
Do you sell ? 

What are you selling ? 
Where do they sell ? 
What is that ? 

I want, 

Show me, 

Let me see, 

How much ? 

How many piastres ? 

It is very dear, 

How much apiece ? 

Give me an oke, 

It is not enough, 

Be quick, be quick, 
Change this (money) for 
me, 

Well, right (this is a 
stock word for every- 
thing), 

Very well, All right (do.), 
HI, bad, 

Very bad, 

Yes, certainly, 

No, 

A little, 


Smyrna Greek 
Ela dho. 
fikhis ? 

Pou'lis ? 

Ti pou'lis kkhi ? 

Pou pou lou'ne ? 

Ti ink afto' ? 
Khrya'zome. 

Dhiide mou. 
Vanathoo'mi. 

Pos'o ? 

Pod a gro'sia ? 

Ink poll akrivd. 

Pos'a to koma'ti ? 
Dho'se.me my 1 an oka. 
Dhen ine arketo ' . 
Kanevp'sa ! kaneupsa ! 
Aletfemou toutfes ti 
para'dhes. 


Kalb. 

Polu kbla. 
Adkima. 

Polu adkima. 
Mal'ista , ne. 
Oi'khi , eidkhi . 
Oligo. 


Constantinople Greek 
Ela dM. 

£ihis? 

Pou'lis 'l 

Ti pouilis Skhi ? 

Pou pouloun' ? 

Ti ink afto' ? 

Khryzomk. 

JDhexk mk. 

As idhomen . 

Posson ? 

Pod a gro’sia ? 

Ink poli akrivd . 

Pod a to koma'ti t 
Dhosmk my an ogan. 
Dhkn ink arketon. 
Kami, kame , gli'gora . 
Alaxeme afto to no - 
mizma. 


Kalb. 

Pola kola . 

Kaka. 

Pola kaka. 

Ne, malista . 

Okhi. 

Olighon. 
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Very little, 

Too little, 

More, 

Much more, 

Enough, 

Quickly, 

Without, out ! 

Within, 

Exactly, 

Slow! slowly, 

Yesterday, 

To-day, 

To-morrow, 

Day after to-morrow, 
To-morrow morning, 

The road to , 

If you please. 

Where does this road lead 
to? 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, - 
Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Week, 

Holiday, 

1 , 

2 , 

3 , 

4 , 

5 , ' 

6 , 

7 , 

8 , 

9 , 

10 , 

11 , 

12 , 

13 , 

14 , 

15 , 

16 , 

17 , 

18 , 

19 , 

20 , 

21 , 

30 , 

40 , 

50 , 

60 . 


Smyrna Greek 
Polu liao. 

Polu Itgo. 

Piu. 

Polu piutera, 

Sudtai, sus' to. 
lag 1 ora, glig'ora. 

Oxu , afpo, oxu. 

A'po widsa. 

Bjoudto. 

Biga ! siga ! agdlia 
Ekh'tes. 

Bimera. 

Ai/rio. 

Methadrxo. 

Ai/rio toproi. 

O dhrdmo tou . 

Anagapa'te. 

Pou piyene afto to 
dhro'mo ? 

Dhev'tera. 

Triti . 

Tetra'dhi. 

Befti . 

Paraskevi . 

Safvato. 

Gir'iaki. 

Evdhoma'dha. 

Vor'ti , skho'li. 
ena. 
dhy'o. 
tri'a. 
tes'sara. 
pen'de . 
ex'e. 
hefta '. 
okto'. 
enya. 
dheka. 
endheka. 
dhodheka. 
dheka tria. 
dheka tes'sara. 
dhekapen'de. 
dhekaaki. 
dheka hefta’. 
dheka okto'. 
dhek'aenya' . 
ikosi. 
ikosi ena. 
trian'da. 
saran’da. 
penin'da. 
exin'da. 


Constantinople Greek 
Pola olighon. 

Pola olighon. 

Pleon. 

Pola pleon. 

Arketa. 

Gliqora. 

Exo. 

Messa . 

Akrivo '. 

Agalia. 

Khtes. 

SimSron . 

Avryon. 

Mkavryon. 

O dromos tou . 

Anaghaphtk . 

Pou piyene aftos o dro 
most 
Devtera. 

Triti. 

Tetradhi. 

Pnnpti. 

Paraskefvi. 

Savato . 

Kiryaki. 

Evdhomada. 

Eorti. 

etuis, ena , mya. 

dhyo. 

tris, tria. 

tessares, tessara. 

pen*S. 

eski. 

epta , 

okto . 

enneo. 

dheka. 

endeka . 

dodkka. 

dkka tria. 

deka tessara . 

deka pendL 

deke eksi. 

deka epta. 

dkka okto. 

deka ennla. 

ikosi. 

ikosi kna. 

trianta. 

saranda. 
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70, 

80, 

90, 

100 , 

101 , 

200 , 

300, 

400, 

500, 

600, 

700, 

800, 

900, 

1 , 000 , 

1 , 000 , 000 , 

What o’clock is it ? 

A quarter past 3, 

10 min. past 9, 

Nearly 6 o’clock, 

Handsome, pretty, 

Good, pretty, 

Bad, ugly, 

Better, 

Dear, 

Cheap, 

Clean, 

Dirty, 

Great, big, 

Little, small, 

Good day (to one), 

Good day (to many), 
Good night, 

Thank you, 

How do you do ? (thou), 
Good bye (you do not say 
good day on leaving), 
Give me, 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Veal, 

Chop, 

Bread, 

Roll, 

Ring-shaped cake, 

Salt, 

Oil, 

Vinegar, 

Mustard, 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

Helva, 

Sugar, 


Smyrna Greek 
evdhomin'da. 
ogdhoirida. 
enenin'da. 
ekato!. 
ekato' kna . 
dhiiakbsia. 
trakosa . 
tktrako'sa. 
pendako'sa. 
exako'sa. 
qftaJee'sa. 
oktoko'sa . 
enneakosa . 
khiVya . 
milyona. 

Ti bra ink ? 


Akrivb. 

Iftinb. 

Pastrikb. 

Vro'miko. 

Mega'lo. 

Mikro. 

Kdlimera. 

Kdlimkra sas. 
Kdlinikta. 

Evkharisto. 

Po8 ekh'es? Ti kdmes ? 

Adlo , Adh loses. 
Dhosme t dhoseme . 
Vodhinon . 

nio. 

Koteleta , hrizbla. 
Psomi. 

Fradjola . 

Youvrek , simit. 

Ala'ti. 

La'dhi . 

Xidhi. 

Moos' tar aha. 

Tin. 

Vout'iro. 

Helva. 

Zakh'ari, 


Constantinople Greek 
evdominda. 
ogdoynda. 
enkninda . 
ekato. 
ekato kna. 
dhyakosia. 
tryakosia . 
Utrakosia. 
pendakosia. 


khiVya. 

milyouni. 

Ti ora ink ? 

Ti orkkken tktarton. 
Ennka ke dhe'ka lepta. 


oron. 

Evmorfos . 

Kalos. 

Kakos. 

Kaliteros. 

AJcrivos. 

Fthino8. 

Pastrikos. 

Lkrombnos. 

Meaalos. 

MiJcros. 

Kalimkra. 

Kalimkra sas. 

Kalinikta. 

Evkharisto. 

Pos ekh'ete ! 

Is to kalon . 

Dhosme. 

Vddhinon. 

Mosharisson , videlo. 
Brizola , calteti. 
Psdmi, 

Frandzkla. 

Alas. 

Ladhi. 

Xidi. 

Moustardha. 

Tin. 

Voutiro. 

Helva. 

Zakhari . 
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Tris ora ke quarto. 

Enyd kedh'ek! a minutas 
Koda eati bras ine, Kbda Ink plikyon ton exi 
ine i ex 'i ore. 

Ormofou’lo. 

Kalo. 

Asfkimo. 

Kalitera. 
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Tobacco, 

Pipe, chibook, 
Cigar, cigarette, 
Cigarette paper, 
Matches, 

Light ! fire ! 

Wine, 

Baki, 

Water, 

Cold water, fresh, 
Hot water 
Coffee, 

Milk, 

Tea, 

Lemonade, 
Common sherbet, 

A good horse, 
WTiip, 

Switch, 

Where is, 

Privy, 

Chamberpot, 

Town, 

Village, 

Street, 

H© is, they are, to 
1 am, 

I have, 

Thou hast, you 
Have you? 

I shall be, 

He or they shall h 
it or they be? 
Thou shalt have, 


ROMAIC OR MODERN GREER. 

Smyrna Greek 

Kapno. 

Tsibou'ki. 

T8ega!ra. 

Tsegara 'khar'ti. 

Spir'tay 
Photid. 

Krasi. 

ZM : 

Nero . 

Frtsko nerd. 

Zes'tu nerd . 

Raft. 

Ghdla. 

Tsai. 

Limonddha. 

Fishne. 

Ena kdlo ai'ogho. 
pna kamitsiki . 

Ena vit'sa. 

Pou ine . 

Anger on, Anagkeon. 
Kria. 

Polis. 

Khorio . 

Sokdki. 
be, Ine. 

Imd. 

Ekh'o. 
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Constantinople Greek 
Kapnos. 

Tswovki. 

Tsigarou . 

Kharti ton tsigarou. 
Spirta. 

Photid. 

Krasi. 

Baki. 

Neron. 

Tazedikon neron . 

Kafi. 

Ghdla. 

Tsai. 

Lemonada. 

Ena kalon atoghon. 
Ena kamitsiki. 

Mya vergha . 

Pou ine. 

Ananguion. 

Tsoukaii. 

Polls. 

Khoryo. 

Sokdki. 

Ine . 

Irak. 


have, 


Ekh'is. 
Tha ime. 


>,Will 


Tha ine. 
Tha ekh'is. 
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SECTION II. 

CYPRUS AND THE TURKISH ISLANDS OF 
THE J3GEAN. 


(JENERAL INFORMATION.— ACCESS BY STEAMER. 

1. Cyprus . — 2. Lesbos . — 3. Psura . — 4. Chios . — 5. Icaria . — 6. Samos . — 
7. Patmos . — 8. Leros . — 9. Kalymnos. — 10. Astypalcea . — 11. Kos . — 12. 
Nisyros. — 13. Telos . — 14. Syme . — 15. Choice . — 16. Rhodos . — 17. Kar- 
pathos. — 18. Kasos . — 19. Crete.— 20. Thasos . — 21. Samothrace . — 22. 
Lemnos. — 23. Imbros. — 24. Tenedos . 

Thb islands of Crete and the Sporades belong to Turkey, Cyprus is now 
under English rule. The largest of these islands, such as Crete, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Scio, and Mitylene, are of considerable extent, and the traveller 
who would explore them thoroughly must devote several weeks to each. A 
few days will enable him to see all that is worth visiting in any of the smaller 
islands, such as Kos, Samos, and Kalymnos, and even in one day he may 
make the circuit of the islets of Patmos, Nisyros, and Telos. 

For the most part these islands when seen from the sea appear high 
masses of barren rock rising abruptly out of the water, presenting a direct 
contrast to the Seven Islands, many of which are, like Corfu, clothed with 
verdure down to the sea-shore. Mitylene, however, dark with olive-trees, 
Scio rich with orange groves, the northern side of Kos adorned with vine- 
yards, and the rich valleys of Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete, afford an agree- 
able exception to this prevailing sterility. 

Many of the smaller islands, though externally arid, possess inland 
valleys in which the vine, the olive-tree, and the cotton plant flourish 
luxuriantly ; amongst them are Tenedos, Samos, Kalymnos, and Syme. 

As a rule the smaller islands are difficult of access, but all the more im- 
portant ones can be reached by some of the numerous lines of steamers which 
coast this part of Asia Minor ; Cyprus by Austrian boat from Smyrna or 
Beyrout ; Tenedos once a week by Austrian boat from Constantinople or 
Smyrna ; Mitylene twice a week by Austrian or French boat from Constanti- 
nople to Smyrna ; Scio once a week by Austrian boat from Syra or Smyrna ; 
and Rhodes once a week by the Austrian or French boats of the Syrian line. 
The dates of departure of these steamers are occasionally altered, therefore 
it is the best plan to consult the published lists of the two companies. 
Samos and Patmos and the neighbouring isles can only be reached by kaik 
from Scala Nova ; Kos and Kalymnos from Boudroom ; Telos, Nisyros, and 
Syme from Rhodes. 
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The traveller who wishes to make the round of all the islands would do 
well to engage a Turkish or Greek kaik, with a crew of three or four men, 
at Smyrna, by the month (price 10/. or 12/. per month), lay in a stock of 
preserved meats and wine, and sail from island to island as the wind takes 
him, as he will thereby avoid the vexatious delay often consequent upon 
waiting for a favourable breeze to take him to one particular spot in order 
that he may explore each island in rotation, according to some preconceived 
plan. 

In the smaller islands only fresh meat and eggs can be procured, so that 
he had better lay in a good stock of European luxuries. Ship biscuit should 
be taken, as the bread to be obtained on the voyage is of an inferior quality. 


1. Cyprus. 

a. Historical Sketch. — b. Sporting.— 
c. Antiquities. — d. Products. — e. 
Climate.— f. Tour of the Island. 

a. Historical Sketch. 

Cyprus , in Turkish Kubris , is the 
most easterly island of the Medi- 
terranean. It is only 46 m. distant 
from Cape Anamur, the nearest point 
of Asia Minor, and 60 m. from 
Ladikieh, the nearest point of Syria. 
Its chief port, Larnaka, is 250 m. 
from the Suez Canal ; 300 m. from 
Alexandria; 160 m. from Beyrout, 
the principal commercial city of 
Syria; 170 m. from Scanderoon, the 
port of Aleppo ; 550 m. from Smyrna ; 
and 65C m. from the Dardanelles. 
Its position is thus central and com- 
manding, making it to a large extent 
the key to the commercial and mili- 
tary supremacy of the East. In the 
hands of England, and garrisoned by 
a large force of English troops, it will 
effectually control the turbulent tribes 
of Syria and Asia Minor; while it 
will at the same time, by the esta- 
blishment of law and order, and the 
encouragement of native industry, 
tend to develop the enormous re- 
sources of those rich and fair 
countries. The enterprise of resi- 
dent English merchants, and of na- 
tives who follow their example, have 
hitherto been the chief sources of 
wealth and progress inthe great cities 
of the Levant; but their efforts have 


been largely neutralised by a corrupt 
government and local disturbances. 
Now the presence of English troops 
in Cyprus, and the general exercise 
of English superintendence, will en- 
force reform, and give security to all 
classes. Christians of every sect will 
attain and hold their rightful place, 
and will ere long gain a power and an 
influence that must give new life to 
the whole of Asiatic Turkey. 

Cyprus is 145 m. long from Cape 
Drepanon on the W., to Cape Dina- 
retum on the E., but the eastern 
section is a narrow strip of rugged 
mountain, 50 m. long, with an average 
width of not more than 8 m. The 
breadth of the main body of the island 
is about 50 m. Hitherto it has been 
little visited by travellers, owing in 
part to the difficulty of access, and 
in part to the alleged insalubrity of 
its climate. Now it will doubtless 
attract the attention of every English 
traveller in the East, and newlines 
of English steamers will ere long af- 
ford every facility for reaching its 
shores. From its climate no Eastern 
traveller has anything to fear. It is 
true the heat is great during summer 
along the low southern coast, but 
among the mountains northward the 
air is cool and the climate has all the 
softness of the best parts of Italy. 

In form, the island was compared 
by the ancients to a deer’s skin spread 
out. To the east is a long promon- 
tory terminating in Cape Dinaretum, 
opposite which are several small 
islands called Kleides , ‘ The Keys.’ 
On the north is another prominent 
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Cape, Orommyon ; and opposite it on 
the south, Cape Curias . The princi- 
pal mountains are in the west, the 
highest being Olympus, which has an 
elevation of 6,590 ft. From its sum- 
mit there is a view of the whole 
island, and of the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Syria. Next in height is 
Adelphi, 5,380 ft., and in the same 
range, eastward, another peak called 
M&khseras is 4,730 ft. In an eastern 
prolongation of this range is Mount 
Sta. Croce, 2,300 ft., on which stood a 
temple of Jupiter. It gets its pre- 
sent name from a tradition that the 
Empress Helena here caused a chapel 
to be built, and placed in it a piece of 
the true cross. The whole northern 
coast of the island is mountainous. 
The island appears to have been al- 
ways subject to earthquakes, Paphos 
being the centre of them. 

In former times Cyprus was 
thickly cOveredwith wOod, whiclfwas 
ftm'us rmtning, andafterwards 
for ship-building. The cedars, are 
said to havensurpassed even those of 
Lebanon. The chief source of wealth 
was in the copper mines, which 
yielded a larger quantity and finer 
quality than any mines known to the 
ancients. It was from its prevalence 
in this island that the name of the 
metal XdKieos Ktbr pios — Ms Cyprium, 
came to be shortened into Cuprum , 
and anglicised into ‘copper.’ The 
principal mines were at Tamassus, 
Amathus, Soli, Curium, and near the 
promontory of Crommyon. Copper 
miningandthe manufacture of swords, 
armour, and other articles in bronze, 
formed the staple trade of Cyprus 
from the heroic ages down to the times 
of the Eomans. That the quality of 
the armour was highly prized in Ho- 
mer’s time, is evident from his account 
of the present made by Cinyras to 
Agamemnon. Alexander the Great 
had a Cyprus sword given him by the 
King of Citium; and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, when besieging Rhodes, 
got two suits of armour from Cyprus, 
which the maker is said to have tested 
by exposing them at 20 paces to darts 


shot from an engine. It appears 
also that the fine arts, and especially 
sculpture, were greatly cultivated in 
the island. In literature it occupied 
no mean place, having produced one 
of the celebrated epic poems of 
antiquity, the Kypria. Solon spent 
the last days of his life in Cyprus. 

Cyprus is stated, by heathen my- 
thologists, to have been the birth- 
place and favourite abode of Venus, 
who was believed to have sprung 
from the foam of the sea (*A Qpotilrrj) 
off Paphos. A fair, called Karouc\\Hrp6s 
(deluge), is annually held at Larnaka, 
50 days after the Greek Easter, which, 
there is every reason to believe, de- 
rives its origin from the custom men- 
tioned by Herodotus (i. 199) and 
other Greek authors. Tradition 
states it to be the anniversary of the 
birth of Venus; and the inhabitants 
still flock from all parts of the island 
to attend it. No Cyprian would on 
that day dispense with going on the 
water in boats. This festival was in 
ancient times proverbial for its las- 
civious rites ; and even now peasant 
girls suppose that their presence at 
the fair facilitates their marriage, as 
formerly it was the custom for young 
men to come from distant parts in 
order to select wives from among the 
females attending. 

Cyprus is in all probability the 
Chittim or Kittim of the Bible, men- 
tioned in Gen. x. 4, as a son of Javan, or 
rather a nation descended from Javan. 
Balaam, in his remarkable prophecy 
(Num. xxiv. 24), speaks of ships of 
Chittim afflicting Assyria ; and in 
Is. xxiii. 1,12, Chittim is represented 
as the resort of the fleets of Tyre, 
from whence, according to Ezekiel, 
(xxvii. 6), they brought cedar or box- 
wood which they inlaid with ivory 
for the decks of their vessels. 
Josephus considers Cyprus to be the 
original seat of the Chittim^ which 
is a plural form, and consequently 
denotes a people. A proof of this 
identification is found in the name of 
the principal town of Cyprus, Citium . 
Citium was unquestionably a Phoe- 
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nician town, and the name, as it vileges, till Ptolemy Lagus made the 
appears in Phoenician inscriptions, island a province of his kingdom of 
exactly agrees with the Hebrew. Egypt. 

From the town the name extended Cyprus subsequently passed into 
to the whole island, which was oc- the hands of the Eomans, and, on 
cupied by Phoenician colonies, and the dismemberment of their empire, 
remained subject to Tyre till about fell to the share of the Eastern 
b.c. 720. emperors. It continued under the 

With the decay of Tyrian power dominion of Greek governors, who 
Cyprus began to be occupied by bore the title of dukes, till a.d. 
colonies from Greece, and from the 1191, when Richard Coeur de Lion, 
provinces of Cilicia and Phrygia, to avenge the insults offered to some 
Henceforth the island had a mixed of the princesses of his family who 
population, of which we find many had been wrecked on the coast on 
evidences and relics in its history, their way to the Holy Land, attacked 
manners, and customs, and remark- and devastated the island, put the duke 
able antiquities. Isaac Comnenus to death, and himself 

Cyprus was known to the ancients assumed the title of King of Cyprus, 
under the various names of Acaman- And now after an interval of 687 
tis, Cerastis, Macaria, iErosa, Ama- years the island has again come under 
thusia, Paphos, and Salamis. It was the sway of an English sovereign, 
called Kinrpos by the Greeks, from and Queen Victoria may adopt the 
the shrub Kvxpos with which the title borne by Richard Coeur de Lion, 
island formerly abounded ; this plant Two years after its capture Rich- 
is the khenna of the Levant, used by ard made it over to Guy de Lusignan 
the Turkish women to dye the nails — * a rich compensation/ as Gibbon 
and hair of a bright orange colour, observes, ‘ for the loss of Jerusalem/ 
According to Herodotus, the island which this prince then ceded to 
was originally colonised by three Henry Count of Champagne. The 
different nations, Greeks, Libyans, island continued to be governed by 
and Phoenicians; who each founded kings of the Lusignan family, several 
cities on its coasts for the purposes of of whom bore a distinguished part in 
commerce. It contained nine princi- the wars in Palestine carried on for 
palities, the most celebrated of which the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
were Salamis, Citium, Solium, and from the hands of the Saracens. 
Amathus. It was rendered tributary The bad government and internal 
by Amasis,kingof Elgypt, and, on the dissensions of the later kings having 
overthrow of that kingdom by Cam- weakened their power, they became 
byses, passed under the dominion of tributary to the sultans of Egypt, 
the Persians, who, however, permitted while Famagusta was taken posses- 
it still to be governed by its native sion of by the republic of Genoa, 
princes. The inhabitants made se- Notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
veral attempts to shake off the Per- made to expel them, the Genoese 
sian yoke ; but though supported by held it for a space of 90 years, till 
the Greeks, they always failed, prin- they lost it in the reign of James the 
cipally owing to the jealousy which Bastard. This prince seemed, by 
existed between the different chief- his great abilities, to promise to re- 
tains. When Alexander undertook the store the ancient glories of the Lusig- 
siege of Tyre, the Cyprians, of their nan kings, but died after a reign of 
own accord, offered him their assist- seven years, leaving an infant son, 
ance, and afterwards became subject who only survived a few months. The 
to the Macedonian empire, but con- government then fell to his widow, 
tinned to retain their own form of Catherine Comaro , who, being herself 
government, and other important pri- a Venetian, took every opportunity 
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of encouraging and patronising her 
family, and other Venetian nobles, 
who had settled in the island ; and 
at length, in a.d. 1485, she formally 
abdicated, and made her kingdom 
over to the republic of Venice. No- 
thing of interest occurred during 
the 80 years that the Venetians re- 
mained in possession of Cyprus, till 
it was taken by the Turks in the 
reign of Sultan Selim II., a.d. 1571. 
Cyprus rose in insurrection in 1822, 
when the revolt was quelled with 
much slaughter, and the condition of 
the island was greatly injured. By 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 
1878, the Government of Cyprus 
was handed over by the Sultan to 
England, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
became the first English governor. 


b. Sporting . 

Cyprus offers a wide field to the 
sportsman, as its hills and valleys 
swarm with hares, partridges, fran- 
colins, bustards, and quails ; in the 
winter, woodcocks, snipes, and wild 
ducks are found in great abundance. 

The francolins , in size and shape, 
resemble our red-legged partridge, 
but their plumage is much darker 
and their flesh more white and deli- 
cate, approaching in flavour that of 
the pheasant. The country about 
Buklia, Pissowri, and Paphos , and the 
whole valley of Maratassa particu- 
larly abound in sport, as also the 
range of hills along the N. of 
the island. Should the traveller be 
inclined to seek nobler game, he 
should explore the wild and unin- 
habited country about Capes St. 
Epiphanius and St. Andrew, where 
he will find moufions or wild sheep, 
and wild boars ; the former are also 
found about Maratassa. He should 
come well provided with powder and 
shot, bring some good dogs with him 
(as those found in the island are 
almost always unbroken), and engage 
a chasseur from some neighbouring 
village to serve him as guide ; thus 
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provided he will not fail to meet 
with excellent sport. 

It will also, be prudent to follow 
the custom of the peasants, and wear 
high boots or high gaiters, to guard 
against asps, which are occasionally, 
though rarely, found. The district 
about Cape St. Epiphanius is called 
the forest of Acama ; it is now quite 
uninhabited, and numbers of horses, 
asses, and bullocks, the descendants 
of animals abandoned by their owners 
at different periods of war and 
calamity, run wild over its heights. 


c. Antiquities . 

Antiquities of great interest were 
in former times discovered in Cyprus, 
belonging to the Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman ages; but it has only 
been within the last few years that 
systematic explorations have been 
conducted on a large scale. These 
were inaugurated by General di 
Cesnola, who resided in the island 
as American Consul for ten years. 
An account of his wonderful dis- 
coveries has been given in his 
splendid work, Cyprus, its Cities , 
Tombs , $c., published in 1877 

(London: Murray). From that work, 
which ought to be in the hands of 
every traveller in Cyprus, the ac- 
count here given of the island is 
mainly derived. From repeated visits, 
the present writer can bear testimony 
to its accuracy. 

Di Cesnola began his explora- 
tions in 1866 in the neighbourhood 
of Larnaka, where he discovered more 
than 2,000 tombs, most of which 
dated from 400 b.c. to the beginning 
of the Christian era. He also 
discovered the remains of temples 
of the Greek age. In one tomb 
was found a bronze urn, containing 
about 600 gold staters of Philip and 
Alexander. There were also Phoeni- 
cian remains. He next excavated at 
Dali, the ancient Idalium, opening 
some 15,000 Phoenician tombs. 
Thence he proceeded to Golgos, 
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where he laid bare the ruins of two 
temples, containing nearly a thou- 
sand statues representing the best 
periods of Egyptian art, with bas- 
reliefs and other sculptures of the 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman ages. 
He next went to Salamis, but other 
antiquarians had been there ages 
before him, and little remained. 
Proceeding to Cape Pedalium, he 
identified the site of Leucolla, and 
discovered some curious terra-cotta 
coffins. Travelling onwards he found 
the sites of several ancient cities, 
and discovered some remarkable 
temples and tombs. After exploring 
Paphos, Pissouri, and Amathus, he 
made his final and crowning dis- 
coveries at Curium. Here, in the 
subterranean treasure-chambers of 
an ancient temple, he was so 
fortunate as to find an immense 
number of engraved gems and orna- 
ments, cups, vases, and other articles 
of gold, silver, crystal, and bronze, 
which in variety, and archaeological 
as well as intrinsic value, must be 
regarded as one of the most important 
discoveries of the age. ‘The dis- 
covery of the treasure of Curium is 
a true revelation of the glyptic art, 
in its rise and progress from the 
earliest times down to the beginning 
of the fifth century b.c.* It embraces 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, and 
Greek objects, some of which are of 
the most exquisite workmanship. 
They are now the property of the 
American Government. 

The Tottery of Cyprus is very 
interesting, as some of it is probably 
among the most ancient in the world. 
Hi Cesnola found immense quantities 
showing the influence of Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Greek art. 
Many specimens are exquisitely en- 
graved in his great work. 

The Inscriptions found on the 
ancient monuments and objects of 
art in Cyprus are in three languages : 
1. Cypriote , which seems to be a 
branch of the great Aryan family. 
The characters resemble those of 
Lycia. 2. Phoenician ; and 3. Greek. 

N 
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Numerous examples of each may be 
seen in Hi Cesnola’s work. 


d. Products, 

The principal products of Cyprus 
are wheat, barley, cotton, silk, 
madder-root, oil, wine, carobs, and 
salt. These form four-fifths of the 
entire exportation, which is princi- 
pally to Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, 
Russia, and the coast of Syria. There 
has been hitherto no direct trade with 
England, although nearly the entire 
imports consist of British goods 
brought from Beyrout, Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna, and the Mediterranean 
ports. Great efforts were made in 
1864 to grow cotton. 

The greatest drawbacks to pro- 
duction je^eTthe want of water, most 
of the streams becoming dry in sum- 
mer, and the ravages of locusts, 
which, one year with another, are 
said to consume one-half of the crops. 


e. Climate, 

The climate of Cyprus varies in 
different parts. The northern re- 
gion is the most hilly and wooded, 
and the least fertile; the heat in 
that district is tempered by the winds 
from the Karamanian Mountains, 
which preserve the frozen snow in 
the highest spots during the greater 
part of the year. The cold is severe 
in winter. In the plains along the 
southern shore of Cyprus the heat 
of the sun is great, but it is mode- 
rated by the sea-breezes. Rain is very 
rare here in summer, and verdure is 
banished by the long droughts. The 
richest as well as the most agreeable 
parts of the island are in the vicinity 
of Cerinea and Paphos (Baffo). Half, 
about 16 m. N.W. of Larnaka, is 
also a charming spot with good 
water. 

Cyprus will amply repay a visit ; 
a tour of a fortnight or three weeks 
will show the traveller what is most 
interesting. The best authorities on 
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this island are the works of Engel 
and Ross, and Di Cesnola. 

The traveller in Asia Minor may 
sail from Ghilnar (or Celendria) to 
Cyprus, in which case he will pro- 
bably land at Cerinea, on the N. side 
of the island, which he will have to 
cross to Larnaka, on the S. coast. 
But most travellers will visit Cyprus 
on their way to or from Syria, in 
which case they will be landed by 
the steamer at Laraaka. 

The Austrian Lloyd’s steamers 
call at Larnaka every fortnight in 
going to and returning from Smyrna 
and Beyrout. They generally re- 
main from 8 to 10 hours at anchor 
about a mile from the town. Boats 
are numerous; and vendors of an- 
tiquities — some genuine, but most 
spurious — visit the steamers, and fol- 
low travellers when on shore. 

The cession of the island to Eng- 
land, made while this volume is 
passing through the press, will 
doubtless entirely change the com- 
mercial affairs not of Cyprus alone, 
but of a large portion of the Levant. 

Larnaka —Citium, Chittim — the 
chief seaport of the island, is about 
J m. distant from the sea ; but the 
consuls and most of the European 
inhabitants reside in a suburb on the 
sea-shore, called by the Greeks 
*AAiko1, or the Salt-pits, and by the 
Italians the Marina , which is the 
chief dep6t of the commerce of the 
whole island. The Marina has a 
small and insignificant fortress built 
by the Turks in 1625, 2 mosques, 
and a bazaar well stocked with manu- 
factures, colonial wares, &c. The 
Greek Church of St. Lazarus is worth 
visiting ; it is Byzantine ; the priests 
pretend that it is the burial-place 
of that saint, who, after he had been 
raised from the dead, fled, for fear 
of the Jews, to Cyprus : he became 
Bishop of Citium, and subsequently 
died in the town. The tomb, how- 
ever, is now empty, for the body 
is said to have been conveyed to 
Venice. The English burial-ground, 
attached to that of this church, is 
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interesting, as it contains tombs of 
our countrymen, some of the dates 
on which are as far back as the year 
1685. There is a Latin church with 
a dome, and a Bernardino church, 
built in 1848. 

Larnaka was a place of impor- 
tance before the occupation of the 
island by the Turks in 1570; it is 
the residence of the Bishop of Citium, 
and contains three Greek churches 
and a mosque ; but the finest building 
is a Roman Catholic church, which 
was completed about 1848: the con- 
vent attached thereto is inhabited by 
Franciscan monks. Larnaka is situ- 
ated in the worst part Of Cyprus ; 
TKeTtfrrrrtry^ 

out verdur6, mid' this S0apOtT musF 
have selected by the Lusignans 
solely owing to the safe anchorage of 
its roads compared with that of the 
others in the island. 

History.— There can be no doubt 
that Larnaka occupies the site of 
the primeval Citium, the capital of 
Cyprus, and of the Chittim of the 
Bible (Gen. x. 4; Num. xxiv. 24). 
It was long the stronghold of a 
Phoenician colony, and became in its 
commercial dealings the rival of 
Tyre. In the time of Sargon (b.c. 
707) the King of Citium was one of 
the kings of Cyprus who paid 
homage to that Assyrian monarch, 
as appears from a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion on an Assyrian bas-relief, dis- 
covered at Larnaka in 1846, and now 
in the Berlin Museum. Gesenius 
gives a number of Phoenician inscrip- 
tions from Citium in his Scriptures 
Linguceque Phoenicia. These show 
that the city was long inhabited by 
Phoenicians ; and so late as the time 
of Cicero it appears to have been 
regarded as a Phoenician town, for 
he calls Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoics, a Phoenician, because he was 
bom in Citium, though it is well 
known his parents were Greeks. 

In b.c. 391 Citium applied to the 
Persian monarch Artaxerxes for aid 
against Evagoras, and a Persian fleet 
was sent to the harbour. Alexander 
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the Great, in his career of conquest, 
removed one prince and set up another 
over the city. Strabo mentions a 
closed harbour, which is now almost 
filled up ; but the foundations of a 
pier remain, on which stands a con- 
vent of French nuns. The only 
monument of the Phoenician age 
remaining is a chapel or tomb com- 
posed of four large stones. 

Antiquities . — On a low hill to the 
west of Larnaka a great number of 
terra-cotta figures have been found. 
Some of them represent a seated 
goddess wearing a high crown, sup- 
ported usually by a female on each 
side. They are supposed to represent 
Demeter. Di Cesnola discovered the 
remains of a temple on the spot, and 
two marble pedestals with the in- 
scription A VfXTjTVp Uapa\ia f which 
shows that the goddess was consi- 
dered protectress of the sea-shore. 
There are many tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood, which appear to be of the 
third or fourth century b.c. In one 
of them was found a sarcophagus of 
white marble, the lid having a female 
head with long tresses upon it. 
Another temple was found on an 
eminence S.W. of the salt lake, near 
a mosque, containing a coffin, in 
which it is said the foster-sister of 
Fatima, sister of Mohammed, was 
buried ; and which is held in great 
veneration by Mohammedans. The 
temple was Phoenician, and fragments 
of Phoenician inscriptions were dis- 
covered round it. It was in a tomb 
near this temple that the bronze 
vases containing gold coins were 
discovered. Great quantities of 
antique pottery — vases, cups, bottles, 
&c. — have been dug up from the 
tombs and soil on the site of Citium ; 
but no vestiges of art or architecture 
now remain above ground. 


/. Toun of Cyprus, starting from 
Larnaka. 


Hrs. 


Larnaka to 

Mount Santa Croce ... 5 

Moni 5 

Limasol 4 

Episcopi 2J 

Pissouri 4 

Kuklia 3 

Paphos 3 

Chysoroghiastisa .... 5 

Mount Troados (Olympus) . 6 

Cicco 4 

Lefka 3 


Morpho 4 

Acheropiti 7 

Saint Hilarion 3 

Cerinea lj 

Saint Chrysostom (vi& De- 
lapais and Buffavento) . 4 

Nikosia 2 

Citrea 2 

Saint Elias 9 

Cantara 2 

Saint Barnabas 5 

Famagusta .2 

Larnaka 8 


The mode of travelling in Cyprus 
is on mules, which are very good, and 
cost about 8 piastres per day. Good 
accommodation is nearly always to 
be found in the Greek convents, and 
the peasants are generally very hos- 
pitable, and satisfied with a trifling 
remuneration. Fowls, eggs, honey, 
bread, cheese, and wine are always 
procurable ; and should a traveller 
be provided with a servant who 
knows how to cook, he may fare with 
tolerable comfort every day. 

Thgjnh a hitants of Cyprus are, as 
a ruIeTpeaceable and hospitable. Even 
when oppressed by Turkish pashas, 
and robbed by local governors, they 
exhibited praiseworthy patience. 
Now under British rule the traveller 
will not only have perfect security, 
but he will ere long enjoy the luxury 
of good roads and comfortable hotels. 
As the island is in a transition state, 
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we must describe what has been, whose principal trade is the shipment 
and hope for better things. of wines and raki, made in its vici- 

T he traveller, on undertaking nity, to Egypt and the Isles of the 
this tour, would do well to halt the Archipelago. Large quanti ties of 
first night at St. Barnabas — a new carobs, which grow in toeneighbour- 
Greek convent at the foot of Mount ing forests, are exported to Russia 
Santa Croce (in Greek ’Zravpbs B ovv6s), and Italy. The inhabitants oFLimasol 
and ascend the mountain at sunrise, are mostly wealthy and extremely 
The view thence is magnificent ; hospitable. 

even the peaks of Lebanon can be On continuing to the westward, 
descried in clear weather. On the the road leads through a fertile plain, 
summit is a Greek convent built by well watered, and dotted with groves 
St. Helena on her return from J era- of olive and carob trees. In about 
salem. 1J hr. we reach the picturesque 

Amathus, now called Palao- village of Colossi , where there is a 
Limmo, is on the coast, about 6 hours Tower built by the Templars, and 
from Santa Croce, and 12 from afterwards ceded to the knights of 
Larnaka. It is totally desolate ; old Rhodes, who gave it this name in 
building stones, remains of walls, memory of the Colossus. The summit 
and fragments of pottery strewing of this tower commands a very fine 
the little hill and plain around. On view; the interior has some handsome 
the top of the hill De Vogue found a Gothic apartments, with curious fire- 
large stone vase, now in the Louvre, places ; and on the exterior are the 
On the side of the rocky hill to the arms of the Templars and of the 
west are great numbers of rock-hewn knights of St. John. It now serves 
tombs, containing pieces of glass, as a granary. In this neighbourhood 
terra-cotta bottles and lamps, large the best CommaTideria wine — so called 
amphorae, &c. In a field to the north from the Commandery of the knights, 
of the town Di Cesnola excavated but more generally known as Cyprus 
tombs at a depth of 40 feet ; they wine — is produced. It more nearly 
are chambers built with well-hewn approaches to Malmsey Madeira in 
stones, and in some of them he found taste than to any other kind of wine, 
richly- sculptured marble sarcophagi, Large shipments are annually made 
vases of alabaster, various articles to Trieste and Venice: it does not 
of copper ; in one was a large silver appear to suit the English taste, as 
bowl. few British travellers purchase it, 

Amathus was an early Phoenician and none is sent to England, 
settlement, devoted to the worship of Episcopi, 2 hrs. from Limasol (the 

Malika, the Tyrian Hercules. It was ancient Curium, one of the 9 king- 
from this city Agamemnon drove doms), is a very pretty village. Owing 
Cinyras on account of his breach of to the abundance of water in the neigh- 
faith ; and it is said he colonised it bourhood, trees of all sorts flourish 
with a body of his followers when well ; and this advantage, added to 
returning from Troy. In b.c. 332, its picturesque situation, renders it 
Androcles, King of Amathus, was a delightful resort, 
present in the Cypriote fleet which Curium was built on the top of a 
supported Alexander in his siege of cliff, some 300 ft. above the sea, and 
Tyro. Under the Ptolemies the city almost inaccessible on three sides, 
lost its importance. It was finally Thousands of rock tombs are hewn 
destroyed by King Richard of Eng- in the sides and round the base of 
land. the cliff. The little dales near the 

Limasol, 2 hrs., where the Turks, site are also filled with tombs at a 
on taking the island in 1571, first depth of from 10 to 20 ft. below the 
landed, is now a neat clean town, surface. The city appears to have 
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been founded by an Argive colony, val art found in modem times. A 
In the time of Alexander, its king narrative of the discovery, and a 
sent ships to aid him in the siege of description of the more remarkable 
Tyre. There are still visible the objects, will be found in Di Cesnola’s 
ruins of a pretty large town on the * Cyprus.’ 

summit of the hill. It had three A short distance north of the 
entrances — one on theS., one on the ruins are the remains of the temple 
W., and a third on the N. side, near of Apollo Hylates, so called from the 
the present road to Paphos. The old name of the town, Hyle. It was 79 
southern entrance, a square opening ft. long by 32 wide, and was adorned 
hewn in the rock, is 56 ft. wide. A by pillars of marble and granite. Be- 
flight of steps leads up to where the neath the pavement Di Cesnola dug 
gate was, now only marked by the up some figures in terra-cotta, and a 
fragment of a column. The western large jar containing an inscription in 
entrance faces the bay, and seems to Greek. In an adjoining ravine he 
have been the principal one ; but no also found a great number of fragments 
traces of steps or road leading to it of statues in stone and marble, which 
can now be seen. Entering the city had been purposely destroyed. ‘Rising 
from the southern gateway, and abruptly from the sea, not far distant, 
walking a few minutes in a N.E. is the promontory spoken of by Strabo, 
direction, one meets with the ruins from whence those who touched the 
of a semicircular structure, measur- altar of Apollo with their hands were 
ing 720 ft. in circumference, probably precipitated.’ 

those of a theatre. The area of Pissouri , 4 hrs., situated on the 

Curium was much greater than that summit of a lofty hill, commanding 
of Amathus. Except Neo-Paphos, a fine view of the surrounding 
there is no place in Cyprus which country. On the way, a little to the 
presents on the surface of the soil so rt. of our route, is the Turkish village 
large a quantity of cttbris. Here and of Avdimmou, founded by Ptolemy 
there parts of street pavement are Philadelphus in honour of his sister 
visible, marked with the tracks of Arsinoe, but it is not worth visiting, 
wheels. Hundreds of mounds show The next place arrived at is 
where houses stood. It was in Curium, Paphos, now called Kuklia (3 

in vaults beneath a temple, that hours), occupying a commanding site. 
Di Cesnola made his most valuable The only remains visible are por- 
discovery, consisting of a vast quan- tions of a castle built by Hugh de 
tity of gems and gold ornaments. Lusignan, apparently on the massive 
On a large gold armlet was inscribed, foundations of a much earlier struc- 
in Cypriote characters, the name of ture ; and the ruins of the great 
Eteandros, King of Paphos — the temple of Venus. The temple stood 
same, in all probability, found on the on an eminence about a mile from 
list of Cypriote kings who brought the sea, and parts of its colossal 
tribute to the Assyrian monarch walls are still standing ; one of the 
Eserhaddon, as stated on an Assyrian stones measures 16 ft. by 8 ft. The 
cylinder, the inscription on which temple was about 221 ft. long by 167 
has been published in Records of the wide. The corner-stone on the 
Past y iii. p. 108. The workmanship N.W. has a hole in it, supposed to 
of the gems and vessels of gold and be connected with the Oracle, 
silver, and the figures engraved upon A few hundred yards from the 
them, present a singular combination shore below the town, are the remains 
of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek of another temple, built to comme- 
art. They are all extremely inte- morate the spot where, according to 
resting, and together form one of the tradition, Venus first appeared to 
most important collections of prime- the Cyprians. Here are two mono- 
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lithic pyramids, each 17 ft. high, of 
brownish granite. 

Paphos is said to have been 
founded by a certain Cinyras, Vhose 
descendants long retained both civil 
and priestly authority in the city. 
Their wealth was great; and the 
dignity attached to the priestly office 
was such that the Roman Senate, 
after taking the kingdom of Cyprus 
from Ptolemy, offered him in com- 
pensation the position of high priest. 
Paphos was the official residence of 
the Roman Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
who was visited and converted by 
St. Paul (Acts xiii. 4-13). The city 
was afterwards ruined, and its popu- 
lation migrated to Neo-Paphos , to 
which, as it would seem, they also 
conveyed many of the building-stones 
of the old city. In the time of the 
Lusignan kings Old Paphos had 
almost disappeared. 

Neo-Paphos, now Baffo (3 hrs.). 
The route lies along the edge of a 
plain which stretches down to the 
sea, and then over low hills covered 
with juniper, to the village of Ko- 
loni. Ten minutes from it N.W. is 
Hieroskipos , ‘ the Sacred Carden of 
Venus/ where there is a cave and 
fountain known as the Bath of 
Aphrodite. It is a beautiful spot; 
and near it are some rock-hewn 
tombs. In 20 min. more we reach 
the site of Neo-Paphos, which may 
have contained 20,000 inhabitants. 
It was originally founded by a colony 
of Arcadians, and its name was 
Erythrce; but when it became the 
starting-point for pilgrimages to the 
Shrine of Venus at Paphos, the old 
name was superseded by Neo-Paphos. 
The site is now deserted, and con- 
tains no remains of any importance ; 
but near it, at a place called Palseo- 
Castro, are immense numbers of 
tombs hewn in the surface of the rock. 

The little town of Ktima is a 
short distance from the site ; it is 
the residence of a district governor, 
or Kaimakam. From this place the 
route lies inland over bleak, wild 
mountains to 


Chysoroghiastisa, 6 hrs. This is 
the residence of the Bishop of 
Paphos, and is a large convent, where 
the G-reek monks are very hospit- 
able. The scenery here is romantic, 
and should the traveller be a sports- 
man, he will find abundance of game. 
We continue our route through the 
magnificent valley of Maratassa , the 
scenery of which is romantic in the 
extreme, the slopes and summits of 
the mountains being thickly wooded 
with oak, fir, cherry, carob, walnut, 
and other trees ; whilst at their base 
flows a small clear stream, which 
the traveller crosses and recrosses. 
Many trees exist in this valley of 
sufficient height and circumference 
to make masts for line-of-battle ships. 
The traveller should not omit to 
ascend 

Mount Troados (formerly Olym- 
pus), 6 hrs., from the summit of 
which, always capped with snow, 
and 7,000 ft. above the sea, a view 
of almost the entire island is com- 
manded: he _yjll there find som e 
ancient icehouses, in which snowls 
still pY5B6‘rvecT’fbifThe use oi tne 
Turkish governor during the summer. 

We now proceed through a splen- 
did country to the rich convent of 

Cicco, 4 hrs., dedicated to the 
Virgin. No Greek who performs the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land is con- 
sidered a perfect Hadji until he has 
paid his devotions at this shrine; 
the number of those who visit the 
convent is consequently great, and 
the monks annually derive from them 
a rich harvest, although they plead 
poverty, fearing that a display of 
their real wealth might draw down 
on them the jealousy and persecution 
of the Turks. Passing Modulla, we 
arrive at 

Lefka , 3 hrs., where there is no- 
thing remarkable except the general 
scenery. The land in this district is 
very rich, and might be rendered ex- 
cessively productive. The road lies 
through a fertile plain to 

Morpho, 3 hrs., a large village in- 
habited by Greeks and Turks. Be- 
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Bide the village is a largd Greek 
convent in whose courtyard are a 
number of fine marble columns. The 
convent has a Gothic church, pro- 
bably a relic of Crusading times. 

Another route may be taken from 
Ktima to Morpho, keeping near the 
coast, and passing in succession the 
villages of Floraca and Lemba. 
From this the cape and few ruins of 
Drepano may be visited. Then cross 
the hills by a rugged mule track to 
Rhodos, Critoterra, and Krysokon, a 
large village. Half-an-hour N. of 
it is Poli, standing on the site of the 
ancient Arsinoe. To the west of it 
in the hills are many rock tombs. 
Hence the path leads by Pyigos to 
Karavastasi, a small place on the 
shore, a short distance south of 
which is the site of the ancient royal 
city of 

Soli, where Solon, the great 
legislator, spent his latter years. 
The King of Soli was one of the 10 
kings of Cyprus who sent presents 
to Eserhaddon ; and next to Salamis 
it was the most important city in 
the island. Near it were rich copper 
mines. It stood on the left bank of the 
winter torrent Clarios, and covered 
the northern slope of a low hill. Now 
its only remains are confused ruins, 
with rock-hewn tombs in the adjoin- 
ing hills. The traces of a small 
harbour may be seen; and from 
Karavastasi near it large quantities 
of grain are still shipped. On the 
hill side a few miles above it is 
Lefka. From Soli to Morpho is 
about 2 hours. About 2\ hrs. from 
Morpho, on the road to Lapitho, is a 
large Greek Convent, called Pantele - 
moni, in which the Bishop of Cerinea 
generally resides. 

Some distance from the convent 
in the mountains is a hamlet called 
Lamaka ; it is so named from the 
number of rock-hewn ‘ tombs * around 
it. On the slope of a conical hill, 
some 15 minutes* walk from Lamaka, 
there is a bilingual inscription, Greek 
and Phoenician, of the age of the 
Ptolemies ; and in its vicinity are the 


ruins of a small temple. The ground 
about it is strewn with fragments of 
terra - cotta statuettes and stone 
statues, examples of Cyprian art. Di 
Cesnola also found here several large 
granite pedestals with Greek inscrip- 
tions. The place would probably 
repay excavation. 

Lapethtjs, now Lapitho (5 hours 
from Morpho), formerly the residence 
of one of the 1 0 kings, and the site 
of a temple of Venus. It is still 
one of the largest and most produc- 
tive villages of the island, having an 
abundant supply of water, the source 
of which is worth visiting, as the 
rock out of which it flows has been 
excavated, and found to contain five 
small chambers. Instead of sleeping 
at Lapitho, it would be preferable to 
proceed to 

The convent of Acheropiti , a mile 
distant, romantically situated on a 
rock overhanging the sea, and in the 
vicinity of which are numerous in- 
teresting ruins, the principal being 
those of two old Latin churches. In 
the church of the convent is a marble 
tombstone of a Crusading knight, and 
the remains of a handsome mosaic 
pavement. 

We now proceed through the plain 
to Cerinea, the ancient Cerynea. On 
the rt. of the road, on the top of the 
hills, is the castle of Lieu (E Amour, 
also called Saint Hilarion, which 
mmiTdljV vi'stt^d/ COflimands a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
Cerinea has a small port, the usual 
landing-place from Asia Minor, and 
a large, strong, square castle of great 
antiquity, but enlarged by the Lusig- 
nans. From Cerinea the traveller 
should not omit to visit the splendid 
Gothic abbey of Delapais, built by 
Hugh HI., and destroyed by the 
Turks after the capture of the castle 
of Cerinea, It contains a hall 100 ft. 
long, 32 wide, and 40 high, probably 
the refectory. The view from this 
magnificent ruin is sublime ; the coast 
of Asia Minor is distinctly visible, and 
the coast of Cyprus, at the foot of the 
mountain-ridge on which it stands, 
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presents scenery which can scarcely 
be surpassed elsewhere. On the 
highest summit of the mountain- 
range, above Delapais, stands the 
ruined castle of Buffavento — so called 
from its lofty position, which ex- 
poses it to file wind on all sides. 
It played an important part in the 
history of Cyprus, and was considered 
almost impregnable ; it was destroyed 
by the Venetians at the same time as 
Dieu d’ Amour, and nothing now re- 
mains of it but a few tottering walls 
and some reservoirs for water. But 
though the ruins themselves are in- 
significant, the splendid view enjoyed 
from them will amply repay the 
ascent, as it comprises the whole 
northern coast of Cyprus, the opposite 
shores of Asia Minor, and, turning 
towards the S., the town of Nicosia , 
and a great part of the plain of Mes- 
8aria. Descending the mountains on 
the S. side, we reach the Creek con- 
vent of St. Chrysostom , where it will 
be advisable to pass the night. 

fintm, in Creek Leucosia , the 
capital of “Cyprus, is scarcely 2 hrs. 
ride from St. Chrysostom; the tra- 
veller will meet with a most hospi- 
table reception at the Latin convent. 
From the time of Constantine the 
Great the walls were 9 m. in cir- 
cumference, but when the invasion 
of the Turks was expected the Vene- 
tians reduced them to 3, and erected 
the present fortifications, leaving 
three gates instead of eight. Though 
fortified by Savomiani, one of the 
most famous engineers of the day, 
the town is far from strong, as it is 
commanded by the higher ground 
about it ; it, however, offered a most 
obstinate resistance to the Turks, and 
was only lost through the folly and 
ignorance of the governor, Nicolo 
Dandolo. In reducing the circum- 
ference of the fortifications some 
splendid temples, palaces, and monu- 
ments were destroyed, and among 
them the church of St. Domenic, 
in which several of the kings of 
Cyprus, including Hugh IV., were 
buried. When possessed by the Lu- J 
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signans, Nikosia was the residence of 
the kings and an archiepiscopal see ; 
the monasteries were very numerous ; 
and there were about 300 Creek and 
Latin churches, and many palaces 
and public edifices. 

The siege of Nikosia by the Turks 
under Mustapha commenced on the 
26th July, 1570, and lasted forty- 
five days, when it was taken by storm, 
and 20,000 of the inhabitants were 
put to the sword ; from that period 
may be dated the rapid decay of this 
once celebrated city. Between the 
gates of Famagusta and Baffo, situa- 
ted in a pretty garden, is a small 
mosque, in which is interred the Bai- 
rakdar (or standard-bearer) who first 
planted the Turkish flag on the walls. 
It is worth visiting, and from the 
summit of its minaret the best view 
of this pretty Oriental town is ob- 
tained ; the variety of shrubs, mul- 
berry and palm trees, interspersed 
with minarets and ancient Chris- 
tian churches, now converted into 
mosques, with the Cerinea range of 
hills in the background, make this 
scene worthy the attention of an 
artist It is extremely picturesque 
and beautiful. 

The following are the objects most 
worthy of visiting: — The Cathedral 
Ch. (now Mosque) of St. Sophia ; in 
it were crowned the kings of Cyprus; 
it is composed of three large naves, 
and is in the best style of Gothic 
architecture, and in excellent preser- 
vation. There are still to be seen 
the tombs of some of the Lusignans 
and Venetian families, but the Turks 
have much disfigured them, as also 
all other symbols of Christianity. 
The towers which formerly existed 
have been replaced by two lofty mina- 
rets, which should be ascended, as a 
fine view of the town and surrounding 
country is obtained. 

The Ch. of St. Nicholas is very 
beautiful, though small ; it now 
serves as a com dep6t ; and also the 
Church of St. Catherine , formerly 
connected with a nunnery, of which 
latter no traces exist The Armenian 
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Ch. should be inspected : it contains 
the tombs of several knights and 
other warriors renowned in the Cru- 
sades, all of which are well pre- 
served. 

The Serdi, or governor’s palace, is 
of Gothic construction, and has still 
over its entrance the arms of the Re- 
public of Venice; it was the royal 
residence in Christian times, but is 
now in a most dilapidated condition. 
Nikosia was the seat of the Kaimakam 
of Cyprus, who was under the Gover- 
nor-General of the island of Rhodes. 
The public bazars are worthy of 
inspection. The principal trade of 
Nikosia is printing British calicoes 
with Oriental designs, after which 
they are exported to all parts of the 
Levant, and serve as window-blinds, 
sofa-covers, &c. Tanning is also 
carried on to some extent, and the 
Greek females manufacture silk with 
great taste, and in a style unknown 
in Europe. Nikosia is the residence 
of the Greek archbishop of the island. 

It may be well to remember that 
the gates are shut at sunset, after 
which time no one is allowed to pass 
without permission of the Governor- 
General. Such was the rule under 
the Turks; what new arrangement 
the English Governor may make can 
be easily ascertained. 

The origin of Nikosia is unknown. 
Pococke says it occupies the site of 
the ancient Tremitus; but this is 
impossible, for both places are men- 
tioned as episcopal cities at the close 
of the 4th century. It seems, how- 
ever, that Nikosia was built upon the 
ruins of some more ancient town, as 
in its immediate neighbourhood are 
many tombs in which Di Cesnola 
found little clay figures of the 
Assyrian Mylitta, cylinders in serpen- 
tine, scarabs, and other objects, none 
of which could be of a later date than 
the year 600 b.o. 

The population of- -the town is 
recfcbftectat 16,000, of whom about 
/ two-thirds 8P6 Christians.* ' The 
gro und flu or -of thr~pafa>ee has been 
v long used as a prison, in which the 
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worst class of Turkish convicts were 
confined ; and in the centre of the 
courtyard is, or was, a tree from the 
branches of which those condemned 
to death were hanged. 

Nikosia is 35 m. distant from the 
chief seaport, Larnaka. 

We shall now quit Nikosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. The first spot to be 
visited is 

Cythrea, now represented by the 
small but beautiful village of Citrea, 
surrounded by gardens and fruit- 
trees, through which runs the river 
Pedseus. The ruins of the ancient 
city, the capital of one of the 10 king- 
doms of Cyprus, lie about a mile 
from the village on a low hill. The 
site is strewn with rubbish and 
fragments of pottery. Di Cesnola 
discovered the remains of two temples, 
with a granite altar, two heads in 
marble, and several fragments of 
stone and terra-cotta with Cypriote 
characters on them. 

St. Elms , 9 hrs., where is a Ma- 
ronite convent, and thence to 

The castle and convent of Cantara, 
2 hrs., which were destroyed by the 
Venetians at the same ' period as 
Buffavento and St. Hilarion. 

A few miles north of Cantara on 
the coast are the ruins of an ancient 
town, covering a plateau. Here may 
be seen columns in marble and granite, 
Corinthian capitals, and other re- 
mains, half buried in the soil. Below 
them are traces of an enclosed harbour 
and pier. These may mark the site 
of Aphrodmum. About a mile west 
of it is the headland of Daulos, where 
there are also a few insignificant 
ruins. 

At this point the island becomes 
narrow, and stretches away eastward 
in a long rugged promontory, having 
on the south the gulf of Salamis. 
The promontory was traversed by Di 
Cesnola, who found on it evidences 
of a former dense population, espe- 
cially between Carpass and Cap St. 
Andreas. Along the shore are many 
cemeteries, the tombs in which are 
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among the oldest in Cyprus. ‘ Some 
are cnt in the rock, others excavated 
in the earth. From Cape St. An- 
dreas, as far as the village of Ja- 
lussa, the ancient remains which I 
observed seemed to belong to a very 
early period in the history of the 
island, and have a certain oriental 
character, but from Jalussa along the 
coast to Kormakiti the ruins are all 
decidedly Hellenic.* 

From Cantara we may either pro- 
ceed to Cape St Andreas, exploring 
the eastern promontory, or we may 
turn south to the Greek Convent of 

St. Barnabas, 5 hrs., in a grotto 
adjacent to which was discovered the 
body of that saint, and by his side 
the manuscript of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew , said to be written in the 
Evangelist’s own hand. Owing to 
this precious discovery, in the time of 
the Greek emperor Zeno, a.d. 473, 
peculiar privileges were accorded to 
the archbishops of Cyprus, who, 
although they own the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Constantinople over 
the Orthodox Greek Church, still are 
entirely independent of him as re- 
gards church discipline ; they were 
also allowed to dress in purple, and 
to sign in red, like the emperors 
themselves. The whole of the above 
privileges are retained to this day, 
the eh. of Cyprus being what is called 
autocephalaon (ainoK(<paXaiov). Near 
St. Barnabas are the remains of the 
prison in which St. Catherine is said 
to have been confined previous to 
being sent to Alexandria, where she 
was beheaded. From this we pro- 
ceed to 

Salamis, formerly one of the most 
flourishing cities of Cyprus, but now 
desolate.' Its harbour iS' CCTcred 
with sand, and its whole site over- 
grown with thorns and thistles. 
Remains of the city wall may be 
seen; but there is nothing else to 
mark its greatness. Salamis was 
founded, according to tradition, by a 
colony of Greeks under Teucer, son 
of Telamon, king of the island of 
Salamis. The legend says that he 
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married Eune, the daughter of 
Cinyras, and that from them sprang 
the line of the kings of Salamis. At 
a subsequent period Salamis fell under 
the power of the Phoenicians, but 
was wrested from them by Evagoras, 
a descendant of the old kings, in the 
4th century b.c. It fell into decay 
in the early part of the Christian 
era ; and in the middle ages its place 
was taken by the neighbouring town 
of Famagusta. To the N.W. are 
some remains of a Roman aqueduct, 
which brought water from Citrea, 
22 m. distant. 

Famagusta, 1 hr., in which, how- 
ever, no accommodation or provisions 
are to be procured. The traveller 
must therefore procure lodging at 
the large and populous suburb of 
Varoschia , outside the walls. 

Famagusta, called by the Turks 
Maoum, was one of the four cities 
erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
honour of his sister Arsinoe, and was 
originally named after her. After 
the battle of Actium, Augustus called 
it * Fama Augusta,* from which the 
present name is derived, and not, as 
the Greeks pretend, from the sand by 
which it is surrounded (*Aiip6xt»<rros). 
Its present fortifications are the work 
of the Lusignans, Genoese, and Ve- 
netians ; the walls are still defended 
principally by the cannon of the 
latter. The works are in good pre- 
servation, and offer a striking con- 
trast to the interior of the town, 
which is reduced to a confused mass 
of ruins. There are only two gates, 
one to the S. and another to the port, 
which is small but safe ; as, however, 
it has never been cleaned out since 
the .Turkish conquest, it is now in a 
great measure choked up, and can 
only be entered by small vessels. 

The fortifications, both on the land 
and sea side, are very strong, and 
would, in European hands, even in 
the present day, be formidable de- 
fences. The town was most valiantly 
defended by the Venetians under 
Marco Briaadino , against an over- 
whelming force commanded by Mus 
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tapha Pasha, and only capitulated 
after a siege of four months, when 
reduced to the utmost extremity, and 
when all hope of succour from with- 
out had been lost (August 1, 1571)* 
The conditions agreed upon were 
most honourable to the besieged, but, 
when once put in possession of the 
town, the treacherous Mustapha put 
the principal officers to death, and 
delivered Brigadino up to the most 
cruel tortures. After he had been 
made to labour at rebuilding the 
batteries he had so valiantly de- 
fended, he was flayed alive, and his 
skin stuffed with straw and hung to 
the yard-arm of a galley. 

Famagusta formerly contained, it 
is said, 200 Greek and Latin churches, 
the principal of which was the Latin 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas , which, 
though inferior in size to that of 
Nikosia, is superior to it in beauty of 
architecture. It is a Gothic build- 
ing of the 14th century. The west 
front, which is tolerably perfect, ex- 
cept the spires which are gone, some- 
what resembles that of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral in general style, but bears a 
still stronger resemblance to some of 
the French west fronts of the Middle 
Pointed style. There are three large 
doorways, with straight-sided gabled 
canopies overhead. Over the centre 
of these is a magnificent window of 
six lights, with a wheel in the tracery ; 
above the side doors are long double- 
light windows, and over these again 
the belfry windows which are also of 
two lights. There are small remains 
of the nave converted into a mosque ; 
but the choir and transepts have dis- 
appeared. It is said that this beauti- 
ful church was erected by the Vene- 
tians, but the architecture seems to 
contradict this. It is evidently 
either French or possibly English 
work. The Venetians became mas- 
ters of Cyprus in 1471, but the re- 
mains of this church are certainly at 
least a century earlier. The floor of 
the mosque is covered with marble 
-tombstones bearing the names and 
firms of the Christian Knights of 


Europe whose remains once reposed 
beneath, but were thrown into the 
sea by the Moslem conquerors. In 
this cathedral the Lusignans were 
crowned kings of Jerusalem, and in it 
James the Bastard and his son were 
buried. 

Opposite this ch. are some ar- 
cades, supported by granite columns 
and adorned with the arms of the 
Venetian Republic, and those of 
the principal Venetian and Genoese 
families, who held the command in 
this town ; behind these arches stand 
the ruins of the palace of the ancient 
governors of Famagusta. Another 
church recently used as a store and 
stable by the Turks is also a most 
interesting monument of Mediaeval 
Christianity. It is in the Romanesque 
style of architecture, and appears 
originally to have been a regular 
Basilica, with three apses at the east 
end. It is of considerable size, and was 
probably erected about the time of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. It contains 
a few tombstones, and on one of them 
Di Cesnola deciphered the following 
inscription, which is of some impor- 
tance in connection with the last days 
of the kingdom of Cyprus. On the 
upper part of the slab is the winged 
lion of St. Mark, and a view of 
Famagusta : — 

Francisco de Priulis Vbnbtjs Cla. 

Imper. Dm Marci Vbs. 

Cypri Feliciter Erectum Est. 

Anno 1488, 28 Febru. 

The ch. of Sta. Croce , and that of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which were 
among the most beautiful of the 
town, are almost entirely fallen to 
ruin. One of these churches, that 
of St. Peter and St. Paul , is a striking 
example of the former wealth and 
prosperity of Famagusta, for it was 
built by one Simon Nostran, a mer- 
chant, with profits realised in a single 
voyage to Syria. The citadel is in a 
good state of preservation, and now 
serves as a prison. No one should 
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omit to visit the bomb-proof maga- 
zines and cannon-foundries on the N. 
side of the town, which are well 
worthy the attention even of a 
modern engineer. 

The Governor of the town 
formerly resided in a small fort over- 
looking the sea, flanked by a large 
round tower called Torre del Moro. 
Tradition says that in this once lived 
the Venetian General Christoforo 
Moro (1506-1608). In 1508 he was 
recalled to Venice. He was the 
Othello of Shakespeare. 

Lbucolla, about 10 miles S. of 
Famagusta, on the shore. Di Cesnola 
discovered the site of this old city, 
which existed in the time of Alex- 
ander, and gave its name to the naval 
battle fought between Demetrius and 
Ptolemy. Its harbour was reached 
by a road cut in the rock. In the 
centre of a triangle, formed by 
the villages Ormidia, Timbo, and 
Afgoro, Di Cesnola discovered a large 
ancient cemetery, which yielded the 
most highly decorated vases found in 
Cyprus. It lies between Leucolla 
and Laraaka. 

Trkmitus. — About 10 m. north 
of Larnaka are the remains of this 
old city, now almost obliterated. 
The village of Tremitussa stands on 
the site; and around it are many 
tombs in which glassware, sepul- 
chral figures, and pottery, have been 
found. It was one of the ancient 
episcopal cities of Cyprus. 

Golgoi, now Athieno, is 5 m. 
farther west. This place was the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphro- 
dite, and gave her the name Golgia. 
In the cemetery to the N.E. of the 
village, many objects of interest have 
been at various times discovered, 
including figures with Cypriote in- 
scriptions, pottery, sculptured sar- 
cophagi, and beautiful silver pa- 
terse. 

Idautjm, now Dali, is 1J hour 
west of Golgoi, situated in the centre 
of a little plain. It was famous in 
ancient times for a shrine of Venus, 
to which Virgil makes Venus convey 


the boy Ascanius (JEn. i. 691). 
Adonis was killed while hunting on 
the Idalian hills. The site has been 
explored by De Vogue, Di Cesnola, 
and others, and from the tombs have 
been brought some interesting gold 
ornaments, vases of glass and terra- 
cotta, and articles of pottery and 
bronze. 

Cyprus now offers a most inviting 
and interesting field for the anti- 
quarian. The English authorities 
will, as a matter of course, give.every 
encouragement to exploration, and 
the wonderful success which attended 
the labours of Di Cesnola shows what 
may be accomplished under the 
patronage of constituted authority. 
Cyprus has been occupied in succes- 
sion by the greatest nations of the 
world ; and Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Crusaders have left behind them in 
it precious relics of their arts and 
architecture. It now remains for 
the enterprising scholars of England 
to bring those treasures to light by 
systematic excavation. 

The present population of Cyprus 
is about 180,000, of whom at least 
two-thirds are Christians and the 
remainder Mohammedans. In ancient 
times the population is said to have 
been a million ; and it may confidently 
be expected that now, under the rule 
of England, the population will 
rapidly increase by immigration. 
In 1870, though a year of great 
drought, the exports amounted to 
the value of £195,000, and the im- 
ports to £222,000. There is an 
average annual yield of about 

1.246.000 gallons of wine, and about 

10.000 tons of salt. The other chief / 
exports are silk, olive oil, madder,/’’ 
tobacco, timber, carobs, and fruit. The \ 
export of timbe r ought to be at once 
stopped^ for the cutting down of the 
forests has already seriously injured 
the fertility of toe sdil' "By creating 
drought. The cultivation of the 
olive and the vine ought' to be 
systematically prosecuted and en- 
couraged, for in this way not only 
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would one great source of wealth be 
developed, but the salubrity and fer- 
tility of the country would be in- 
creased. Mulberry plantations for 
the silkworm might also be vastly 
extended. 

Arrangements have already been 
made for a regular weekly postal 
service, vi& Brindisi. The postage 
on letters is 24d. per J oz. Books, 
newspapers, ana patterns are taken 
at the same rate as to Malta. 


2. Lbsbos (Mitylbne, Metelin, 
Midili). 

Mitylene is visited from Smyrna 
and Constantinople by the Turkish, 
Austrian, and French steamers. Pas- 
sengers land in boats. 

In early times Lesbos was called 
by various names, the chief of which 
were Issa, Pelasgia, and Macaria; 
the late Greek writers called it Mi- 
tylene, from its capital, and this ap- 
pellation has been preserved to the 
present day. The earliest reputed 
inhabitants were Pelasgians; the 
next, an Ionian colony, said to have 
settled here two generations before 
the Trojan war ; lastly, at the time 
of the great JEolic migration (130 
years after the Trojan war, according 
to the mythical chronology), the 
island was colonised by JEolians, who 
founded in it a Hexapolis, consist- 
ing of the six cities, Mitylene, 
Metbymna,.£resus, Pyrrha, Antissa, 
and Arisbe, afterwards reduced to 
five through the destruction of Arisbe 
by the Methymnaeans. The iEolians 


of Lesbos afterwards founded nume- 
rous settlements along the coast of 
the Troad, and in the region of Mount 
Ida. The island is most important 
in the early history of Greece, as the 
native land of the iEolian school of 
lyric poetry. It was the birthplace of 
the musician and poet Terpander, of 
the lyric poets Alcaeus, Sappho, and 
others, and of the dithyrambic poet 
Arion. Other forms of literature and 
philsophy early and long flourished 
in Lesbos ; the sage and statesman 
Pittacus, the historians Hellanicus 
and Theophanes, and the philoso- 
phers Theophrastus and Phanias, 
were all Lesbians. 

The chief facts in the political 
history of this island are connected 
with the principal city of Mitylene, 
which stood on the E. side, upon a 
promontory which was once an island, 
and both sides of which formed ex- 
cellent harbours. Important hints 
are furnished by the fragments of the 
poetry of Alcaeus, whence it seems, 
that, after the rule and overthrow 
of a series of tyrants, the island was 
nearly ruined by the savage conflict 
of internal factions, until Pittacus 
was appointed to a sort of dictator- 
ship. Meanwhile the Lesbians had 
grown to great importance as a naval 
power ; and at the beginning of the 
seventh century b.c. they waged war 
with the Athenians for the possession 
of Sigaeum at the mouth of the Hel- 
lespont, which was finally assigned 
to the latter by the award of Peri- 
ander, tyrant of Corinth. Lesbos 
submitted to the Persians after the 
conquest of Ionia and JEolis, but 
joined actively in the Ionian revolt, 
after the failure of which it again 
became subject to Persia, and took 
part in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. After the Persian 
war it became one of the most im- 
portant members of the Athenian 
confederacy, retaining, unlike the 
other allies except Chios, its inde- 
pendence till the 4th year of the 
Peloponnesian war, b.c. 428, when all 
Lesbos revolted, with the exception of 
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the town of Methymna. The pro- Ka'imakam. Some vestiges of an- 
gress and suppression of this revolt tiquity may still be seen in the 
forms one of the most interesting beautiful gardens surrounding the 
episodes in the history of the Pelo- modern town. There are some good 
ponnesian war. The result broke villas. This is the chief calling 
the power of the Lesbians. After place for steamers. Passengers land 
various vicissitudes they fell under in boats. Sometimes the passage 
the power of Mithridates, and passed from Smyrna is done in 4 or 5 hrs. 
from him to the Romans. One of The castle, which is very large, was 
the Byzantine emperors of the erected during the Middle Ages, and 
Palaeologus dynasty ceded Lesbos to a with its embattled walls and towers 
Venetian family, who preserved their constitutes a striking feature in the 
sovereignty till Mahommed II. landed appearance of the island. There is a 
on the island, and besieged the chief curious Byzantine church within the 
town, which was basely betrayed to walls of the castle, 
him by the governor in the hope of There is a tolerable locanda near 
being continued in his command, the landing place, and apartments 
The Sultan, however, is related, can be hired in the town, 
while he reaped the benefit of the On March 7, 1867, the island of 
treachery, to have inflicted instant Mitylene was visited by a severe 
death on the traitor. earthquake, which almost entirely de- 

This 4 noble and pleasant island ’ stroyed Castro and injured every 
( insula nobilis et amatna, Tacit. Hist, town in the island. It is computed 
vi. 3) is separated from the coast of that about 2,000 persons perished in 
Asia Minor by a strait which varies the catastrophe, and the survivors 
in breadth from 7 to 10 m., and has suffered excessive hardships, for they 
the appearance of a majestic river, deserted the ruined towns and had 
Lesbos is about 33 m. in length from to depend upon contributions from 
E. to W., by about 26 m. in breadth. Smyrna and the neighbouring towns 
Though in parts rugged and mountain- on the mainland, for their daily sup- 
ous, it has, nevertheless, a consider- ply of bread and also for clothing, 
able extent of level and very fertile The town has subsequently been re- 
land, and is generally salubrious, built, and now exhibits but few traces 
The wines of Lesbos were among the of the disaster. The roads are the 
most celebrated of the ancient world ; best in the Turkish empire, having 
and still continue to preserve some, been constructed under the direction 
though but a slender, portion of their of Col. Bilinski, a Hungarian officer 
ancient reputation. The figs are in the Turkish service. There is a 
excellent, and large quantities of oil charming ride across the island to 
are annually shipped for Constanti- Porto Olivieri, and an excursion may 
nople and other places. This is the be made to a Roman aqueduct a few 
great trade. The produce of corn is miles from the town on the N. near 
insufficient for the supply of the the sea. 

island. Timber and pitch are de- The two ports adjacent to the 
rived from the pine forests with town are too shallow and confined 
which the mountains are covered, for the requirements of modern navi- 
The chief town, Castro , with a pop. gation ; but Lesbos can boast of two 
of 20,000, on the site of the ancient of the finest harbours in the world, 
Mitylene, stands on the E. coast of Port Iero (roO ’lepov), or Olivieri, 
the island, and contains many frag- and Port KallonL The former, in 
ments of pillars, sculptures, &c., but the S.E. angle of the island, has a 
no considerable Hellenic ruin ; about narrow entrance, but the water is 
6,000 of its inhabitants are Mussul- deep, and within it expands into a 
mans. It is the residence of a noble basin capable of containing 
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the largest fleets. Port KallonS, on 
the S. side of the island, is a bay of 
the sea similar to that last mentioned, 
but of more ample dimensions, 
nearly, in fact, intersecting the island. 
It has deep water throughout, but 
thenarrowness of the entrance causes 
it to be but little frequented. Molivo , 
a most picturesque town erected on 
a hill at the northern point of the 
island, is the modem representative 
of the ancient Methymna. 

Before the war of the Greek re- 
volution Lesbos is said to have con- 
tained 60,000 inhabitants, one-half 
of whom were Turks and the rest 
Greeks. But the island suffered so 
severely from the calamities of that 
period, that the population is now re- 
duced to 40,000 or 60,000. The ex- 
cursions into the interior are replete 
with interest from the picturesque 
scenery and the magnificent views 
commanded from many of the heights. 
The country houses are generally 
built of stone, with square towers, 
which are entered by steps on the 
outside, and rise prominently above 
the trees of the gardens. These 
towers are inhabited by the pro- 
prietors, while the ground floors are 
allotted to the cattle and poultry, or 
serve as store-houses for com and 
oil. Many excursions can be made 
in the island, but the tourist must 
rough it. 

Lesbos is the residence of a 
British Vice-Consul. The situation 
of this island is particularly favour- 
able for commercial enterprise, as it 
commands an extensive line of coast, 
and is placed midway between the 
Gulf of Smyrna and the Dardanelles, 
in the direct course of the steamers 
to and from Constantinople. 

The tour of the island may be 
made in a week. Tolerable sleeping 
quarters can be obtained in the houses 
of the head men of the various vil- 
lages, which in general are clean and 
even comfortable, as the island of 
Mitylene is perhaps the most wealthy 
of the Sporades. 

Leave Castro for Porto Olivieri , 
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1 J hr. by the'new road, pass through 
the woods of olive trees which border 
this beautiful gulf to the right, when 
in 3 hrs. the town of Ayasou, the 
second in importance in the island, is 
reached. It possesses a Byzantine 
church and a Genoese castle. From 
Ayasou to Hiero (3 hrs.), a small 
village, near which may be seen some 
blocks of marble, marking the site of 
the ancient town of the same name. 
Here also are the remains of a 
Genoese fortress. Potamos (3 hrs.), 
a modem town on the sea-shore. 
Take a boat here for Vryssia f in the 
Gulf of Kallon6, a sail of 6 hrs. 

Follow the shore of the gulf from 
Vryssia for 4 hrs., when a khan is 
reached, near which are the ruins of 
the Acropolis of Pyrra. Two hrs. 
ride will take the traveller to the 
large village of Achbona. Thence 
2 hrs. to Parakeli , where there are 
remains of Mgaros and the plat- 
form of a temple. From Parakeli a 
barren tract is traversed for 2 hrs. to 
Macara, where there are a few fine 
fragments within an enclosure, of 
great antiquity, and, f hr. beyond, on 
the hill of Kondicha , the remains of 
a temple of unknown origin. From 
this place Agba, the site of the 
ancient Erissos , is gained in 3 hrs.; 
here are traces of 3 temples and of 
an acropolis. Cape Siqri , the ex- 
treme western point of Mitylene, is 
about 2 hrs. beyond Erissos. Hero 
there is a monastery and near it a 
small fort. Descend to Telonia, 1 hr., 
and there visit a promontory, 3 hrs. 
distant, where stands a curious 
mediaeval fort, built upon Hellenic 
foundations. 

At Kalekhori the barren district 
is left behind, and the cultivated 
tract is entered. Leaving the plateau 
of Apesia, where there was an ancient 
cemetery, in 2 hrs. Phyla is reached, 
and in 1 hr. after Petra, a village so 
called from a detached rock standing 
in the centre of it, upon which is a 
small church and nunnery, inhabited 
by a solitary nun at the time of Mr. 
Pullan’s visit. A fine view of the 
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interior of the island may be obtained 
from the summit of a pass formerly 
guarded by a castle, of which the 
walls are partly standing, about 1 hr’s 
ride S. of Petra. The whole extent 
of the valley adjoining the Gulf of 
Kallon6, thickly covered with olive- 
trees, is included in the view. From 
Petra it is a pleasant ride of 1 J hr. 
to Molivo, the ancient Methymna. 

Molivo stands picturesquely upon 
a detached hill bonlering the sea, and 
is separated from the mountainous 
district of the island by a rich plain 
full of gardens. The top of the hill 
is occupied by a Genoese castle, 
which stands upon the site of the 
ancient acropolis, but in which there 
are no ancient fragments. To the E. 
of the town are some Byzantine 
ruins ; and here and on the northern 
slope there is much broken pottery, 
indicating the site of the ancient 
town. There is a small port. Rooms 
can be obtained at the Scala, or in 
the town. 

From Molivo take a boat to the 
Scala of Skammia, as the road is 
very rough and uninteresting. Ascend 
to the village, which is perched on 
the side of the highest mountain 
in the island. Very good quarters 
can be obtained in a house close to 
the church. This church has been 
built lately at the cost of the vil- 
lagers, and is quite a work of art for 
such a remote spot. The view of 
the Gulf of Edremit is magnificent. 
Take horses for Porto Venere. Hence 
the road to Castro, 7 hrs., is pic- 
turesque, but otherwise without 
interest. 

Steamers. — The facilities for 
reaching Mitylene are very great. 
The boats of the Messageries Fran- 
cises and of the Austrian Lloyds 
from Constantinople to Smyrna touch 
there on Sunday and Thursday, and 
those going from Smyrna to Constan- 
tinople on Tuesday and Saturday. 
Horses and mules are to be hired at 
from 20 to 25 piastres per day. 


3. Psyba (Ipsaba). 

This islet, like Hydra and Spetzia, 
i s rarely mentioned by ancient writers ; 
but, like them, it has acquired great 
renown from the gallantry of its in- 
habitants during the War of Indepen- 
dence. The Hydriots and Spetziots 
were of Albanian race, and rude and 
fierce seamen ; but the Psarians, 
Asiatic Greeks, although eminent 
among their countrymen for spirit 
and enterprise, were of a more hu- 
mane, sprightly, and pliable temper. 
They were indebted for their pro- 
sperity to the employment afforded 
their marine by the industrious and 
polished merchants of the neigh- 
bouring Scio. The population of 
Psyra, reckoned at 6,000 souls (in- 
cluding 1,800 seamen) when the 
insurrection began in 1821, was after- 
wards more than doubled by Greek 
refugees from Asia Minor, and by 
auxiliaries from Macedonia and 
Thessaly, Under the guidance of 
the celebrated brulotier Canaris , the 
Psarians inflicted great damage on 
the Turks ; and in 1824 the Sultan 
determined to crush them, and the 
Capi tan-Pasha in person appeared be- 
fore their isle with nearly 200 ships 
of various sizes, carrying 14,000 
Moslem troops on board. On J uly 3, 
1824, the Turkish fleet commenced a 
violent cannonade against the town 
while, hidden by clouds of smoke, 
the transports steered towards a little 
sandy cove, where they disembarked. 
The Moslem soldiers rushed forwarci, 
driving before them some weak parties 
of the Greeks, and at 7 o’clock in the 
morning planted the Ottoman stan- 
dard on the summit of the hills over- 
looking the town. Men, women, and 
children, hurrying to the beach, 
rushed on board their ships, or 
plunged into the waves, where a 
multitude of them perished, many of 
their barks being intercepted or 
swamped. About 2,000 of the Psy- 
rians, however, forced their way 
through the fleet of the Turks. 
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There is now nothing at Psyra to 
repay a visit. 

This small island may be reached 
by ka'ik hired at Scio, Mitylene, or 
Smyrna. 


4. Chios (Scio, Sakxis). 

Scio is regularly visited by 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, going to 
and returning from Smyrna. The 
days and hours of sailing can be seen 
from the time-tables which are pub- 
lished monthly. Passengers land in 
boats; and both horses and mules 
can be had for hire. The roads are 
fair, and travelling safe. The people 
are hospitable, and the traveller will 
have no difficulty in finding accom- 
modation either in private houses or 
convents. 

Various fanciful reasons have been 
given for the name of this celebrated 
island (see Stephanus sub voce). Its 
earlier appellations were JEthalia, 
Macris (an epithet probably derived 
from its form), and Pityusa, or Pine 
Isle , from its pine forests. Scio, pro- 
nounced Skio, lies from N. to S., and 
its extreme length is 32 m. ; its 
greatest width 18 m.; its circum- 
ference about 110 m. Its area is 
nearly 400 sq. m., or about thrice the 
area of the Isle of Wight ; and it is 
separated from the shore of Asia 
Minor by a strait about 7 m. across. 
Its rocky and mountainous surface 
justifies the epithet (iranra\6c(T<ra) in 
the Homeric hymn, quoted by Thucy- 
dides (iii. 104). The wine of Chios 
was highly esteemed in antiquity, and 
it still enjoys some repute. Chios is 
also noted for its figs and for its silk. 
The gum mastic , one of its chief 
sources of wealth, is the product of a 
species of lentisk ( Pistacia lentiscus). 
Incisions are made in the bark of the 
shrubs about the 1st of August, when, 
in a day or two, the mastic begins to 
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drop forth, and in the course of a 
week it is sufficiently hardened to be 
removed. It is then refined and ex 
ported for the f use of the Turkish, 
Greek, and Levantine ladies, who 
amuse their indolence by chewing it, 
deriving from that practice as much 
gratification as their male relations 
enjoy by inhaling the fumes of 
tobacco. It is also used in certain 
varnishes. It is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of mastic, the gin of 
the East. 

The ancient capital of Scio occu- 
pied the site of the modem chief 
town, where some remains of it are 
still visible. The same names, slightly 
altered, point out the situations of 
Delphinium , Bolissus f and Cardamyle 
— towns mentioned by the ancient 
writers. Chios was one of the cities 
which claimed to be the birthplace 
of Homer, ‘the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky isle;* and here, as in 
Ithaca, the inhabitants still point out 
a rain which they call Hamers School . 
The most distinguished natives of 
Chios were Ion, the tragic poet; 
Theopompus, the historian; and in 
the present century, the patriotic and 
accomplished Koray. The oldest in- 
habitants were Pelasgians ; but Chios 
is enumerated by Herodotus (i. 18, 
142) among the insular states of the 
Ionian confederation. At the time 
of the conquest of Ionia by Cyras, 
the Chians were protected by their 
insular position, for at that time the 
Persians had no navy. They made 
common cause with the Ionians in 
the revolt of b.c. 499, and they had 
100 ships in the great sea-fight off 
Miletus, After the defeat of the 
allies, the Persians landed in Chios, 
burnt the cities and temples, and 
carried off all the most beautiful 
girls (Herod, vi. 8, 32). The battle 
of Mycale (b.c, 479) restored freedom 
to the Chians ; and they remained in 
alliance with Athens from that time 
forth till b.c. 412, when they broke 
off from the Athenians, who soon 
after cruelly ravaged their beautiful 
and well-cultivated island, which had 
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suffered no calamity since the Per- 
sian invasion. The chief city was not, 
however, taken until a later period. 
The subsequent history of Chios con- 
sists only of a few disconnected facts. 
The island espoused the cause of the 
Romans in their wars with Antio- 
chus, and appears to have been 
declared a ‘libera civitas,’ which 
term signifies a certain amount of 
self-government under the Roman 
dominion, and a less direct subjection 
to the governor of a province. But 
at a later period Chios was one of the 
islands included in the Insularum 
provincia established by Vespasian. 
Its modern history is a repetition of 
old calamities. 

In the early part of the fourteenth 
century the Turks took the city of 
Scio. In 1346 the island fell into 
the hands of the Genoese, who held 
it for nearly two centuries and a half, 
when it was conquered by the Turks. 
The Sciotes were as well treated as 
any other of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. The island was con- 
sidered the peculiar demesne of the 
Sultana Mother ; and the inhabitants 
were left with little interference on 
the part of the Turks, on condition 
of their annually furnishing a certain 
quantity of mastic for the use of the 
imperial seraglio, and paying a mode- 
rate capitation-tax. It is to the indus- 
try and intelligence of the Sciotes that 
their great prosperity and civilisation 
are to be ascribed. Before the Greek 
Revolution, the island contained 
numerous villages, and several con- 
siderable towns, besides the capital 
built chiefly by the Genoese, and 
which had been compared with its 
environs to Genoa and its territory 
in miniature. This city, situated at 
the foot of the mountains on the E. 
coast, contained 30,000 inhabitants, 
the population of the whole island 
amounting to about 110,000, all 
Greeks, with the exception of 6,000 
Turks, and a few Latins and Jews. 
The capital was remarkable for the 
beauty of its churches, convents, and 
houses. Ardent promoters of educa- 


tion, and passionately fond of their 
native land, the rich citizens, sparing 
no expense to embellish it, had 
founded a splendid college, with 
libraries, hospitals, &c. Throughout 
the Levant, as also in Western Eu- 
rope, the Sciotes had established the 
wealthiest and most considerable 
Greek houses. Their character par- 
took of the softness of their climate, 
and of the delicacy of the products 
of their soil. Mild, gay, lively, acute, 
industrious, and timid, the men 
succeeded alike in commerce and in 
literature ; while the women were 
celebrated for their charms and grace ; 
and the whole people, busy and con- 
tented, neither sought nor wished for 
a change in their political condition. 
They were hurried into the insurrec- 
tion by bands of adventurers from 
the neighbouring island of Samos. 
The events which ensued are de- 
scribed by Gordon, and present a 
liveiy image of the sufferings of this 
unfortunate island. 

The Samians landed in the spring 
of 1822, and forced a number of the 
Sciotes to join them. Hereupon the 
Turkish governor shut himself up in 
the castle of Scio, awaiting the ar- 
rival of succour. The Capitan Pasha 
soon appeared with a powerful fleet ; 
and an army of fanatical Moslems, 
exasperated by the savage massacre 
of their men, women, ancf children by 
the Greeks, was ferried across from 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor. 
Then commenced a dire work of 
destruction. The inhabitants, ener- 
vated by long peace and prosperity, 
offered no effectual resistance. The 
whole island was given up to in- 
discriminate pillage and massacre. 
The archbishop and the heads of the 
clergy, with many of the principal 
inhabitants who had been concerned 
in the conspiracy, were hanged with 
every mark of ignominy, and their 
remains thrown into the sea, where, 
with shoals of other dead bodies, 
they floated round the Ottoman ships. 
A populous city, fifty flourishing 
villages, and many splendid convents 
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and churches, all reduced to ’ashes, 
attested the fierceness of Turkish 
revenge ; and it was calculated that 
within two months 25, 000 Sciotes had 
fallen by the edge of the sword, and 

45.000 had been dragged into slavery 
(Gordon, vol. i. p. 361); among the 
latter were the women and children 
of the best families, who had been 
nursed in every luxury. About 

15.000 Sciotes, mostly in a state of 
total destitution, escaped to various 
parts of Greece; and the wretched 
remnant of the population which re- 
mained behind was decimated by the 
pestilences which followed the ra- 
vages of war. In the end of August 
1822, only 2,000 Greeks were left 
in the whole island. 

While at Scio the Turks were tri- 
umphing, the Greeks prepared their 
reprisal. ‘ We have now to narrate/ 
writes General Gordon, ‘ one of the 
most extraordinary military exploits 
recorded in history/ Constantine 
Canaris and thirty-three brave com- 
rades, volunteered their services ; and 
taking advantage of a dark night, 
they ran into the midst of the Turkish 
fleet anchored in the channel of Scio, 
and grappled their fire-ship to the 
huge vessel of the Capitan Pasha, 
which instantly caught the flames, 
and in a few hours blew up with a 
crew of 2,000 men. The Greeks 
meanwhile stepped into a large 
launch which they had in tow, 
shouting “ Victory to the Cross ! ” — 
the ancient war-cry of the imperial 
armies of Byzantium : and made 
good their escape to Psyra without a 
single wound/ 

In the winter of 1827-28 a Greek 
force under Colonel Fabvier, a French 
Philhellene, landed in Scio, and be- 
sieged the Turkish garrison in the 
fortress, but were compelled to 
evacuate the island without effecting 
any important success. The island 
is fast recovering from the state of 
desolation to which it was reduced ; 
and the vineyards, with the olive, 
citron, and mastic groves, have 
sprung up afresh. 


D, SAKKIS). 

The Sciot es are very different from 
the Greeks of the Peloponnesus in 
their appearance and mental charac- 
teristics. From their look they have 
been compared to Jews, and there is 
an idle legend that they are descen- 
ded from a colony of Jews. The 
Sciote families are at the head of 
what is called Greek commerce in 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Syria, 
but particularly in England, France, 
and India. They are a different 
people from the Albanian or Sla- 
vonian Greeks. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of Scio belong to families of 
world-wide commercial renown. 

The chief town of Scio was partly 
destroyed by an earthquake a few 
years ago, and as several of the 
churches and houses have been left 
untouched since the catastrophe, it 
has still a ruinous aspect. Many of 
the earlier buildings which date from 
the Middle Ages, being built in a 
substantial manner, have resisted the 
successive shocks of earthquake to 
which the island at various periods 
has been subject, and amongst them 
may be seen numerous picturesque 
examples of Byzantine and Mediaeval 
architecture. Especially we may 
mention a ruined church near the 
principal street, which affords an in- 
teresting example of ornamental 
brickwork ; and an arcade of the 1 1 th 
or 12th century adjoining the resi- 
dence of the Greek archbishop. 

In the environs of the town there 
are numerous orange groves, which in 
the spring render the whole atmo- 
sphere fragrant. The dark green foli- 
age of these groves and gardens 
intervening between the town and the 
bare serrated ridge which forms the 
backbone of the island, makes the 
view of the town of Scio strikingly 
beautiful when seen from the sea. 

There is a tolerable locanda on the 
quay, where better accommodation 
can be obtained than in the other 
islands, and at the rate of 8 or 10 
francs per day. 

On the N. side of the town, near 
the shore, there are some rocks with 
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rudely sculptured figures on them. 
The spot where they stand is popu- 
larly called the School of Homer , and 
Pococke saw in these figures Homer 
between the Muses ; Chandler, how- 
ever, believed that they were in- 
tended to represent Cybele between 
two lions. 

About 3 hrs* ride from the chief 
town, on a platform high up in the 
mountains, lies the monastery of Ha- 
gia Neamone. Within its precincts 
stands a Byzantine church adorned 
by some of the finest mosaics to be 
seen in the Levant. The road lead- 
ing from the town to the monastery 
embraces at every turn a picturesque 
view of the town and harbour, the 
strand, and opposite peninsula of 
Karaboumou. For the last half- 
hour it winds by the side of a rocky 
ravine, at the head of which stands 
the convent, which from a distance 
resembles a small fortified town. 
The monastery, which is entered by a 
gate on the N. side, is now inhabited 
by a few monks. Mr. Pullan was 
hospitably received here in 1867 by 
the heaoumenos , who spoke English, 
and who had once lived in Finsbury 
Square. There is a spacious guest 
chamber, but travellers must bring 
any luxuries they require from the 
town with them. 

The church stands in the centre 
of the quadrangle. The plan is an 
octagon of unequal sides, with three 
apsides at the E., an oblong narthex 
the full width of the building, and 
an exonarthexof similar dimensions. 
The exonarthex is divided longitu- 
dinally into three compartments, 
each surmounted by a stilted dome. 
The arches from which the penden- 
tives spring are supported by coupled 
marble columns. The narthex out 
of which three doors open is similarly 
divided, but the domes are flat and 
do not appear externally. The arches 
here spring from pilasters ; the 
soffits and domes are adorned with 
mosaics of saints. Three other doors 
lead into the octagon, which has 
four large semi-domes at the four 


cardinal points, and four smaller ones 
at the intermediate compartments. 
These semi-domes rest upon two tiers 
of small octagonal colonnettes, coupled, 
and upheld by string-courses, which 
run round the octagon. The spaces 
between the string-courses, where 
not occupied by windows, are inlaid 
with slabs of various coloured mar- 
bles. The semi-domes are ornamented 
with mosaics from Scripture history 
on gold grounds. Above all rises a 
high central dome pierced with 
windows ; this was destroyed by the 
Turks in 1822, but has been restored. 
The eastern apse has a three-light 
window. A low stone seat runs round 
the exterior of the church. 


5. Icabia (Nicabia). 

This island and the surrounding 
sea, known of old as the Icarian, 
derived their name from the legend of 
Icarus, son of Daedalus, who, having 
incurred the displeasure of Minos, 
made wings of feathers and wax for 
himself and his son, so as to escape 
from Crete. But Icarus mounting 
too high, the sun melted the wax of 
his wings, and he fell into the sea 
near this island. Icaria was first 
colonised by the Milesians, but after- 
wards belonged to the Samians. Its 
name rarely occurs in either ancient 
or modem history ; nor does it contain 
any object of sufficient interest to 
detain the ordinary traveller. High 
chains of mountains occupy its entire 
extent, and its inhabitants are con- 
sidered the rudest and most un- 
polished of all the modem Creeks. 
They maintain themselves chiefly by 
the sale of charcoal to the neighbour- 
ing islands and to the towns on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and by the ex- 
portation of firewood, with which 
their hills are covered. At the 
present day the population amounts 
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to about 8,000. They pay an annual 
tribute to the Pasha of Rhodes, like 
the neighbouring islanders. 

There is no good harbour in 
Icaria. The least exposed roadstead 
is at Endelos , on the N.W. coast — 
probably the ancient Histi ('Icttoi'). 
The chief village is Messaria , near 
the centre of the island, and contain- 
ing 200 houses. There are some 
slight remains of antiquity near 
Messaria, and also in other quarters 
— traces, doubtless, of the ancient 
towns of (Ence and Brakanon , and of 
the teibple of Artemis called Tauro- 
polium , all mentioned by Strabo, xiv. 

The group of barren and rugged 
islets situated between Icaria and 
Samos was called by the ancients the 
Corassue or Corsece Insults. They are 
now known by the general name of 
Phumi (^otjpyoi), from the resem- 
blance to ovens of the numerous 
small caverns in their cliffs. They 
are inhabited by a few shepherds and 
fishermen from Samos and Patmos. 

Nicaria may be reached by kaik 
from Samos, Scala Nova, or Sighajik. 


6. Samos (Samo, Soosam Adasi). 

Samos , one of the principal 
islands of the ^EgeanSea, is separated 
from the coast of Ionia by a narrow 
strait formed by the overlapping of 
its E. promontory Poseidium ( Cape 
Colonna ) with the W. spur of Mount 
locale, Pr. Trogilium ( Cape Santa 
Maria). This strait, which is less 
than a mile in width, was the scene 
of the battle of Mycale in b.c. 479. 
It is now known to mariners under 
the name of the Little Boghaz. The 
Great Boghaz , which separates Samos 
from Icaria, varies in width from 8 
m. to 3 m., and is a much-frequented 
passage from the Dardanelles to 
Syria and Egypt. The island is 


formed by a range of mountains ex- 
tending from E. to W., whence it 
derived its name ; for 2dfios was an 
old Greek word signifying a moun- 
tain ; and the same root is seen in 
Samothrace (i.e. the Thracian Sa- 
mos). The circumference of the 
island is about 80 m. ; it is nearly 
30 m. in length, and 8 m. in mean 
breadth. It was and is very fertile ; 
and some of its products are indicated 
by its ancient names, Dryusa, Anthe- 
mura, Melamphyllus, and Cyparissia. 
According to the earliest traditions, 
Samos was a chief seat of the Carians 
and Leleges, and was afterwards 
colonised by AEolians from Lesbos. 
In the earliest historical records, 
however, we find Samos decidedly 
Ionian, and a powerful member of 
the Ionic confederacy. Thucydides 
tells us that the Samians were the 
first of the Greeks, after the Corin- 
thians, who paid great attention to 
naval affairs. They soon acquired 
such power at sea that they founded 
colonies in Thrace, Cilicia, Crete, 
Italy, and Sicily. After the usual 
transition from an heroic monarchy, 
through an aristocracy, to a demo- 
cracy, the island became subject to 
the most distinguished of the so- 
called tyrants, Polycrates (b.c. 532), 
under whom its power and splendour 
reached their highest pitch, and 
Samos would probably have become 
the mistress of the iEgean, but for 
the treacherous murder of Polycrates 
by a Persian satrap. (For the details 
of the romantic life of Polycrates, 
see Herodotus, who relates them in 
his most dramatic manner.) At this 
period the Samians had extensive 
commercial relations with Egypt, and 
they obtained from Amasis the 
privilege of a separate temple at 
Naucrati s. The Samians now became 
subject to the Persian empire, under 
which they were governed by tyrants, 
with a brief interval at the time of 
the Ionian revolt, until the battle of 
Mycale, which restored them to free- 
dom. They now joined the Athenian 
| confederacy, of which they continued 
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independent members until b.c. 440, 
when an opportunity arose for reducing 
them to entire subjection and depriv- 
ing them of their fleet, which was 
effected by Pericles after an obstinate 
resistance of 9 months’ duration. In 
the Peloponnesian war, Samos held 
firm to Athens till the last. Trans- 
ferred to Sparta in b.c. 405 after 
the battle of JEgospotami, it was 
soon restored to Athens by that of 
Cnidus in 394. Soon after it fell 
into the hands of the Persians, but it 
was recovered by Timotheus for 
Athens. In the Social war the 
Athenians successfully defended it 
against all attacks, and placed in it 
a body of 2,000 cleruchi, b.c. 352. 
After the death of Alexander, Samos 
seems to have owed a nominal alle- 
giance to the Graeco-Syrian kingdom. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune, 
it was united by the Homans to their 
province of Asia in b.c. 84. Mean- 
time it had greatly declined, and had 
been wasted by war and the incur- 
sions of pirates. Its prosperity was 
partially restored by the residence in 
it of Antony and Cleopatra, b.c. 32, 
and afterwards of Octavianus, who 
made it a free state. It was deprived 
of its freedom by Vespasian and sank 
into insignificance as early as the 
second century, although its departed 
glory is found still recorded under 
the Emperor Decius, by the inscrip- 
tion on its coins, 2afiiu>v Tpdoruy 
’lavlas. 

Samos may be regarded as having 
of old constituted the centre of Ionian 
manners, luxury, art, and science. 
In very early times it had a native 
school of statuary, at the head of 
which was Rhcecus, to whom tradition 
ascribed the invention of casting in 
metal. In the hands of the same 
school architecture flourished greatly; 
the Heraum, one of the most magni- 
ficent of Greek temples, was erected 
on the W. side of the city of Samos ; 
and the city itself, especially under 
the government of Polycrates, was 
adorned with many other splendid 
v orks. In painting, the island pro- 


duced Timanthes, and was illustrious 
as the birthplace of Pythagoras, and 
of several famous artists, philoso- 
phers, poets, and historians. The 
ancient capital, also called Samos, 
stood on the S.E. side of the island, 
partly on the shore, and partly rising 
on the hills behind in the form of an 
amphitheatre. In the time of Hero- 
dotus it was reckoned one of the 
finest cities of the world. Its ruins 
are still so considerable as to allow 
its plan to be traced; there are 
remains of its walls and towers, and 
of the theatre and aqueduct. The 
Heraeum, celebrated as the chief 
centre of the worship of Hera among 
the Ionian Greeks, stood about 2 m. 
W. of the city. It was burnt by the 
Persians, but soon rebuilt, probably 
in the time of Polycrates. This 
second temple was of the Ionic order, 
and is spoken of by Herodotus as the 
largest which he knew. It was 
gradually filled with works of sculp- 
ture and painting, of which it was 
plundered by the Romans. Nothing 
is left of it but traces of the founda- 
tions and a single capital and base. 

The modern history of Samos pre- 
sents few remarkable events. It fell 
under the power of the Ottomans in 
the sixteenth century. The Samians 
were among the first to j*oin the 
Greek insurrection, when they mas- 
sacred or drove the Turks out of the 
island, which they put in a state of 
defence. A Senate and government 
were formed, and an army disciplined 
in the European fashion, which de- 
feated all the efforts of the Turks to 
regain the island. The Greeks of 
Asia found safety here, while the 
Samians made several successful ex- 
peditions to the continent, defeating 
and destroying the enemy wherever 
they met them, and returning home 
laden with booty and stores. They 
devastated all the country between 
Scala Nova and Smyrna, and it is 
only recovering of late years, and is 
not yet restored to culture and 
population. The Samians thus pre- 
served their liberty during the whole 
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period of the war, and were 
grievously disappointed on finding 
themselves excluded by the allied 
sovereigns from the new kingdom of 
Greece. The island is now governed 
on a system analogous to that pur- 
sued in the Danubian Principalities ; 
the Sultan appointing a Governor 
(generally a Phanariot Greek), with 
the title of Prince of Samos ('Hytfiwv 
rijs 24/4 ov). The island pays a 
tribute to the Porte, but is otherwise 
virtually independent. There is a 
small Turkish garrison. It is in a 
state of prosperity, so far as the 
miserable local government will allow 
its development. As usual, there is 
a great jealousy of Turks and Euro- 
peans; Armenians and Jews are ex- 
cluded. In antiquity it was cele- 
brated for its extraordinary fertility ; 
it was then also cultivated with the 
utmost care, and traces still exist of 
the walls which were built to form 
the sides of the mountains into ter- 
races and to facilitate their culture, 
Samos still continues one of the most 
productive islands of the ^Egean. It 
annually exports considerable quan- 
tities of com, grapes, oil, valonia, 
&c. ; and its muscatel or Samos 
wine is much esteemed. Its moun- 
tains furnish quarries of marble 
and forests of timber ; and its well- 
watered valleys, even with their pre- 
sent deficient culture, supply abund- 
ance of grain and fruits. Coal mines 
might probably be found, as there 
are natural wells of petroleum. 

The former capital of the island, 
called Khora (Xc 6/>a, theTown), is on 
its S. side, about 2 m. from the sea, 
on the lower extremities of a moun- 
tain, on which the ancient acropolis 
(called Astypalcea) was placed. 
Though not without some good 
houses, it is a miserable town, having 
stony, steep, unpaved, and scarcely 
passable streets. Vathy (BaM), the 
capital, on the N. side of the island, 
possessing a safe and deep port, from 
which it derives its name, is larger 
than Khora, and is a decent town. 
The population of the whole island 


was estimated by Toumefort at 
12,000. It is now 20,000. Tigani , 
the ancient port of Samos, has been 
restored. This is the place for visit- 
ing the antiquities, but there is no 
accommodation. 

The ruins of ancient Samos are on 
the sea shore, about 2 m. from Khora. 
The walls, which have a circuit of 
about 5 or 6 m., with square towers 
at intervals, still exist ; also the 
acropolis, a fair specimen of Greek 
military architecture. There are also 
ruins of temples, a theatre, and two 
fine moles ; only one column remains 
of the celebrated Temple of Juno. 

The usual route to Samos is by 
Smyrna. Take the rail to Ayasolook, 
horses to Scala Nova, from which 
port there are kaiks frequently 
crossing in 4 or 5 hrs. to Vathy. A 
regular ferryboat crosses the strait 
from Samos to the Scala of Tomatia, 
in the valley of the Maeander. The 
nearest station of the Aidin Railway 
is 10 hrs. from Tomatia. 


7. Patmos (Patino). 

Patmos, called San Giovanni di 
Patino by the Italian mariners of the 
Levant, is 20 m. S. of the W. ex- 
tremity of Samos. It is a solid ir- 
regular mass of rock, bleak and 
barren. Its shores are indented with 
several good harbours, and its prin- 
cipal port, or scala , on the east side, 
is one of the safest in all the Greek 
islands. Patmos is about 10 m. in 
length, 5 m. in breadth, and 28 m. in 
circumference. Its name is scarcely 
mentioned in history ; but some traces 
remain of an ancient town. The 
island was used by the Romans as a 
place of banishment, and here, ac- 
cording to universal tradition, St. 
John wrote the Apocalypse, during 
the exile to which he was condemned, 
a.d. 94, by the Emperor Domitian, 
for preaching the Gospel. 
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At the landing-place is a small 
village, comprising about fifty houses 
and shops. On the ridge of the 
mountain, overlooking the port, 
stands the town, which is reached by 
a steep and rugged ascent of half an 
hour. A still higher ridge is crowned 
by the celebrated monastery of St. 
John the Divine , presenting the ap- 
pearance of a fortress of the Middle 
Ages. It was built by the Byzantine 
emperors in the twelfth century, and 
endowed with lands in several of the 
neighbouring islands. There are 
about fifty Caloyers at the present 
day. They are subject immediately 
to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and are exempt from 
episcopal visitation. The church and 
library should be visited ; the latter 
contains about 300 MSS. and about 
1,000 printed volumes. They were 
examined by Boss in 1841, who dis- 
covered nothing of importance, Dr. 
Clarke and other preceding travellers 
having bought or abstracted all that 
was valuable. Recent travellers have 
found nothing of classic value. The 
famous Grotto or Cavern , where St. 
J ohn is said to have written the Apo- 
calypse, is situated on the face of the 
hill, about half-way between the 
town and the port. It is covered by 
a chapel, where numerous lamps are 
kept constantly burning, and on 
whose walls are rudely depicted va- 
rious subjects relating to the Apo- 
calypse. The monks point out the 
localities assigned by tradition as 
the scene where the Revelation was 
delivered, and some fissures in the 
roof are shown as those through 
which the apostle heard the ‘voice 
from heaven like the sound of a 
trumpet.’ 

The population of Patmos, amount- 
ing to 4,000, is exclusively Greek. 
The inhabitants gain a precarious 
subsistence by their periodical emi- 
grations to the continent, or to more 
fertile islands, where there is a de- 
mand for. agricultural labour, or by 
transporting merchandise in their 
boats between the neighbouring 


leros. Sect II. 

towns, and have a very bad reputa- 
tion. 

Patmos, Leros, and the small 
islands near them, are commonly 
visited from Scala Nova or Samos in 
a boat. 


8. Lebos (Lbro). 

This small island, lying off the 
coast of Caria, is 6 m. long and 4 
m. broad. It is irregularly formed 
of rocks and mountains. Its inhabi- 
tants, who came originally from 
Miletus, bore a bad character ; and it 
is one of the many instances of the 
permanence of local usages and feel- 
ings in Greece that the people of 
Leros are looked upon with an evil 
eye by their neighbours at the pre- 
sent day. Besides a city of the same 
name, the island contained a temple 
of Artemis, where the fabled trans- 
formation of the sisters of Meleager 
into guinea-fowls was said to have 
taken place, in memory of which 
guinea-fowls were kept in the court 
of that temple. Some remains of it 
are found in the walls and founda- 
tions of a church erected near the 
harbour Partheni (t5 Tlapdeyiov), a 
name handed down by tradition from 
the shrine of the Virgin-goddess. 
This port is on the N. side of the 
island, and is sheltered by some 
barren rocks off its entrance. 

The modern town stands on a 
sloping hill on the E. side, and is 
crowned by a ruined castle of the 
Middle Ages. The inhabitants of 
Leros number about 3,000. They 
are engaged in agriculture, the carry- 
ing trade, and the sponge fishery. 
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9. Calimna (Kalymnos). 

Kalymnos lies off the coast of 
Caria, between Leros and Kos. It 
appears to have been the principal 
island of the group which Homer calls 
Calydna (II. ii. 677), comprising 
Leros, Telendos, and a few barren 
rocks in the neighbouring sea. Ka- 
lymnos was originally inhabited by 
Carians, and was afterwards colonised 
by Thessalian jEolians or Dorians, 
under Heracleid leaders. At the time 
of the Trojan war it was subject to 
Artemisia of Halicarnassus, together 
with the neighbouring islands of Kos 
and Nisyros (Herod, vii. 99). It is now 
subject to Rhodes, and pays a small 
tribute, but otherwise enjoys self- 
government in its local affairs. The 
inhabitants amount to 7,000, and all 
live at the harbour, or in the town, 
which stands on an elevated platform 
a little less than an hour’s walk from 
it. They are employed in the carry- 
ing trade and sponge fishery, as well 
as in agriculture. The best harbour 
is Pothia. 

The island is bare and mountain- 
ous, so that the description of Ovid 
(de Art. Am. ii. 81), * silvis umbrosa 
Calymne,’ is no longer applicable. 
It produces, however, figs, wine, 
barley, oil, and excellent honey ; for 
the latter it was also celebrated in 
antiquity — ‘ Fecundaque melle Ca- 
lymne’ (Ov. Met. viii. 222). 

With regard to the ancient towns, 
Pliny mentions the existence of three 
or four. The principal remains are 
now found in the valley above the 
harbour Lindri, on the W. side of the 
island. The chief ruins are those of 
a church rov Xpiorov rrjs ’UpovaaK^fx, 
built on the site of an ancient temple 
of Apollo. 8. of the modem town 
there is a plain called Argos as in 
the island of Casos. 

Kalymnos is generally reached 
by kaik from Boudroum or Scala 
Nova* 


10. Astypauea (Stampalia). 

Of the history of Astypalaea we 
have hardly any account. It was 
originally inhabited by Carians, and 
afterwards colonised from Megara. 
In b.c. 105, as we learn from an in- 
scription, the Romans concluded an 
alliance with the islanders, a distinc- 
tion probably granted on account of 
their excellent harbours and their 
central position in the JEgean. Asty- 
palaea consists of two large rocky 
masses, united in the centre by an 
isthmus, which, in the narrowest 
part, is only 500 feet across. On the 
N. and S. the sea enters two deep 
bays between the two halves of the 
island; and the town, which bore 
the same name, stood on the western 
side of the southern bay. To the S. 
and E. of this bay lie several desert 
islets, to which Ovid alludes in the 
line, i cinctaque piscosis Astypalaea 
vadis ’ (Ar. Am. ii. 82). The modem 
town contains about 1,600 inhabi- 
tants. Here is a mediaeval castle, 
which has still a stately appearance, 
and which commands a splendid 
prospect, extending in cleat weather 
to Crete. This little town contains 
an extraordinary number of churches 
and chapels, sometimes as many as 
six in a row. They are built to a 
great extent from the ruins of the 
ancient temples, and in every part of 
the town there are seen capitals of 
columns and other remains. The 
favourite hero of the island was an 
athlete, named Cleomedes, who was 
said to have met with many romantic 
adventures. 

Hegesander related that a couple 
of hares having been brought into 
Astypalaea from Anaphe, the island 
became so overrun with them that 
the inhabitants were obliged to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle, which gave 
them the profound advice to hunt 
them down with dogs (Athen. ix.). 
JThis tale is a counterpart to the one 
about the brace of partridges intro- 
duced from Astypalaea into Anaphe 
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(see Anaphe). Pliny (viii. 59) says 
that the mussels of Astypalaea were 
very celebrated, and they are still 
taken off the coast. Here the best 
sponges are found. 

To obtain access to Stampalia, a 
kaik must be hired at Rhodes or 
Boudroum. 


11. Kos (Stanchio). 

This island, the most picturesque 
of the Sporades, is also the most 
renowned. Noted as containing one of 
the cities of the Doric Hexapolis — 
whose sanctuary was situated on the 
Triopian promontory adjoining the 
city of Cnidus — it became celebrated 
as the birthplace of the painter 
Apelles, and the physician Hippo- 
crates ; and still more distinguished 
as being the only state in Asia Minor 
which refused to obey the edict of 
Mithridates ordering the massacre of 
all Roman citizens. It was also a 
chief station of the Knights of 
Rhodes, who built three castles on 
the island. 

Kos was originally peopled by 
Pelasgi, under the leadership of 
Merops : subsequently it was suc- 
cessively inhabited by JEolians, the 
Heraclidae, the Asclepidse, a colony 
from Epidaurus, who introduced into 
the island the worship of Esculapius, 
and by the Dorians, when they 
founded the Hexapolis. It acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Athens, and 
was fortified by Alcibiades at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. It 
recognised Alexander the Great, and 
afterwards falling to the lot of Anti- 
gone, was given up to Egypt by 
Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigone. 
The Romans showed it great favour. 
Claudius bestowed upon it the privi- 
leges of a free state, and Antoninus 
Pius rebuilt the chief city after it 
had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 


The island is in shape long and 
narrow, extending about 25 m. 
from N.E. to S.W.; and is about 65 
m. in circuit. Its north-eastern 
extremity faces the bay of Boudroum 
(Halicarnassus), and the Triopian 
promontory, now called Cape Krio. 
From the latter it is distant about 10 
m., and from Boudroum about 15 m. 
At this end of the island is situated 
the principal town which stands upon 
the site of an ancient city, and which 
bears the same name as the island. 
In addition to the city of Kos there 
were two other towns — Halisama&nd 
Astypylcea — slight remains of which 
are to be seen near the villages of 
Antimacki and Kephalos. 

South of the rich and well- culti- 
vated plain upon which stands the 
town of Kos rises a high mountain 
range, which from its jagged summit 
has obtained the name of Mount 
Prion. 

This range extends about 10 m. 
to the S.W., and then gradually sinks 
into the table land which occupies the 
centre of the island. Beyond the 
plateau a high headland of several 
miles in extent forms the south- 
western termination of the island. 
In the first of these natural divisions 
lie the gardens and vineyards which 
produce the Sultana grape , orange 
groves, olive-trees, and pomegranates 
in abundance, and also the celebrated 
Kos lettuce . The second division is 
barren for the most part, being sandy 
and stony; in places it is covered 
with a sort of heather. In the third 
division the mountain sides afford 
pasturage for sheep and goats, and 
in the ravines here and there are to 
be seen terraced gardens. 

The town of Kos is well built but 
thinly inhabited. In the whole island 
there are from 20,000 to 30,000 inha- 
bitants, half Greeks and half Turks. 
The latter congregate in the towns, 
while the former are scattered about 
in the villages. 

The most remarkable building in 
the chief town is a large quadrangular 
fortress , erected in the 14th century 
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by the Knights of Rhodes, whose 
shields are to be seen in various 
places sculptured on the walls. A few 
fragments of friezes from a Greek 
temple are here and there built into 
the ramparts. These most probably 
were brought from the temple of 
Esculapius, for which Kos was re- 
nowned, but of which not even the 
site can now be traced. 

In the public square in front of the 
castle there is a plane-tree 

of very great age. Its trunk measures 
about 30 ft. in circumference, and its 
branches are so immense that their 
weight would bring them to the 
ground if they were not supported by 
shafts of marble erected by the inha- 
bitants, who have great reverence for 
this monarch of trees, and who believe 
that it flourished in the time of Hip- 
pocrates, and that he gave daily con- 
sultations under the shade of its 
branches. 

The ancient port lies west of the 
castle, but through constant neglect 
it is now half choked up with mud 
and only available for small vessels. 

In the walls of the houses and 
water tanks in and around the town, 
fragments of mouldings and of sculp- 
ture may be seen, which are the sole 
vestiges of the flourishing city which 
once stood here. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made to the Fountain of Hippocrates, 
an ancient source situated on the side 
of Mount Prion, about 2 hrs’ ride 
from the town. In order to reach the 
fountain its elf a subterranean passage 
used as a water coursesome yards in 
length must be traversed. The walls 
of this passage are of Cyclopean 
masonry, and its roof is angular like 
those of the corridors of the Pyra- 
mids. It leads to a circular domed 
chamber, vaulted on the principle 
of the horizontal arch, that is to 
say, without voussoirs, but by a series 
of corbellings. It is a t bolus re- 
sembling the Treasury of Atreus at 
Mycenae, and its construction points 
to a period of the earliest antiquity. 
There is a second passage or venti- 


lating shaft which opens on the side 
of the hill some distance above the 
watercourse. The floor of this 
chamber is the levelled rock, and on 
one side is a spring of the purest 
water, which finds its way through 
the passage to troughs and reservoirs 
on the side of the hill. 

The view from the entrance to the 
fountain is one of great beauty; it 
embraces the town and roadstead of 
Kos, the bay of Boudroum, and the 
mountains by which it is surrounded. 
On a clear day the vast fortress of 
Boudroum, the Acropolis of Halicar- 
nassus, can be clearly distinguished. 

In three or four days an excursion 
may be made round the island. The 
island was explored by Mr. Pullan 
when engaged with the Boudroum 
Expedit ion, and the following route is 
abridged from his report. (See Mr. 
Newton’s account of discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus, &c.) For the 
first 2 hrs. the road leads through 
the luxuriant gardens and vineyards 
which border the town; it then 
emerges upon a marshy plain border- 
ing the sea-shore. Here are to be 
seen an aqueduct and the ruins of 
a mill, probably the work of the 
Knights. In 3 hrs.the village of Fylce is 
reached, where good accommodation 
may be procured in the house of 
the * tchorbajV The remains of 
a fine Greek tomb , the Charmyleion, 
are to be seen in this village ; it con- 
sists of a vaulted chamber, with loculi 
at the sides. The exterior has been 
richly ornamented. A portion of the 
architrave and cornice of the door- 
way may be seen built into the facade 
of a neighbouring church (for details 
of this tomb see Newton’s ‘ Halicar- 
nassus’). In a ravine of the moun- 
tain about half-an-hour’s ride from 
Pylae, is situated Eski Fylce, a de- 
serted town well worth a visit. The 
entrance to the ravine was guarded 
by a castle, perched upon a detached 
rock, and in the recess at the base of 
this rock may be seen some two or 
three hundred stone houses — perfect, 
with the exception of their roofs — 
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but without a single inhabitant. As 
there is little or no architectural 
character about the houses, it is diffi- 
cult to fix their date ; but the two 
churches which remain are Byzan- 
tine, and the apse of one of them is 
arranged like that of Torcello, near 
Venice, with seats and an episcopal 
throne at the east end. This is 
evidence of a date at least as far 
back as the 12th century. The 
remains of frescoes which decorate 
the ceilings of these churches are in 
a style superior to the ordinary 
Byzantine. They resemble early 
work of the western schools, and 
possibly may be of the time of the 
Knights. 

From Pyl» the road ascends 
gradually to the plateau in the middle 
of the island upon which is situated 
(3 hrs.) Antimcuchi. Here there is a 
large mediaeval castle. 

On the sea-shore, S. of Antimachi, 
are traces of foundations marking 
the site of Halisama . 

Kephalos ( 4 hrs.). Here sleeping 
quarters may be found in the house 
of a Greek peasant. There are but 
few remains of the castle of the 
Knights; these are in the centre of 
the village, and still bear shields 
marking their original destination 
without possibility of doubt. 

Take here a guide to the ruins on 
the eastern shore — those of Astypy- 
laa : with the exception of broken 
pottery and a few low walls, there is 
but little remaining of that town. 

On the headland beyond Kephalos 
there are no remains of antiquity, 
except those of a tower at the extre- 
mity of the island, which, like many 
castles of the time of the Genoese, 
has obtained the appellation of Chi- 
foot Kalesi — the Jews’ castle. It is, 
however, a mere shapeless heap of 
stones, and not worth the fatigue of 
the excursion, which, on account of 
the bad state of the mountain paths, 
occupies an entire day. 

Return to Kos by the same road. 

Boats may be hired at Kos for ex- 
cursions to Boudroum, or to the ruined 


city of Cnidus , which well repays a 
visit, at the rate of from 100 to 200 
piastres a day. Lay in a good stock 
of provisions, as there is nothing to 
be got at Cnidus, and but little at 
Boudroum, and it is quite possible 
you may be detained at either place a 
day or two bv contrary winds. 

Though tne steamers of the Syrian 
lines constantly pass close to this 
picturesque island, they do not stop 
at any port nearer than Rhodes ; so 
that the traveller who wishes to 
approach it must either hire a boat 
at Rhodes and return on his track, 
taking the chance of a tedious passage 
(the writer was 4 days going from 
Rhodes to Kos), or he must make an 
overland journey to Boudroum, and 
then hire a kaik, which will take 
him across in 3 hrs. 

The roads are good, the accom- 
modation tolerable. Horses may be 
hired for 15 piastres a day. 


12. Nisyros (Nisybo). 

This small island, situated ofif the 
promontory of Caria called Triopium, 
is of a round form, 80 stadia in cir- 
cuit, and composed of rocky hills, the 
highest being 2,271 feet high. Its 
volcanic nature gave rise to the fable 
respecting its origin, that Poseidon 
tore it off the neighbouring island of 
Kos to hurl it upon the giant Poly- 
botes. It was celebrated of old for 
its warm springs,, wine, and mill- 
stones. Its capital, of the same 
name, stood on the N.W. extremity 
of the island, where considerable 
ruins of its Acropolis remain. Its 
first inhabitants are said to have been 
Carians; but already in the heroic 
age it had received a Dorian popula- 
tion, like other islands near it, with 
which it is mentioned by Homer as 
sending troops to the Greeks. It 
received other Dorian settlements in 
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the historic age. At the time of 
the Persian war it belonged to the 
Carian Queen Artemisia; it next 
became a tributary ally of Athens : 
though transferred to the Spartan 
alliance by the issue of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, it was recovered for 
Athens by the victoiy at Cnidus, b.c. 
394. After the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great by the Romans, it was as- 
signed to Rhodes ; and, with the rest 
of the Rhodian Republic, was united 
to the Roman Empire about b.c. 70. 

At the present day Nisyros con- 
tains a population of 2,500 living in 
three villages, of which the chief, 
Mandr&ki, is near the ruins of the 
ancient town. There is no good 
harbour; whence the inhabitants are 
not so much a sea-faring people as 
their neighbours. They export wine, 
almonds, and valonia. 

Nisyros is to be reached by ka'ik 
from Boudroum or Rhodes. 


13. Telos (Episcopi). 

This little island lies off the coast 
of Caria, between Rhodes and Nisy- 
ros. We learn from Pliny (N. H. 
iv. 23) that it was also called Aga- 
thussa of old. At no period of his- 
tory has it been of any importance. 
The chief village contains about 120 
houses, and is situated at the dis- 
tance of half an hour’s walk from 
the landing-place. It is called Epis- 
copi (*Eir nrKoir-fi), probably because 
a bishop resided here at some former 
epoch ; and the name of the village 
has been extended by the Franks to 
the whole island, still known to the 
Greeks themselves as Telos. On the 
steep hill immediately above Epi- 
scopi are some remains of the ancient 
town. At the present day the inha- 
bitants of the whole island amount 
to about 1,000, maintaining them- 
selves by agriculture. 


Telos and Symi are generally 
visited by kaik hired at Rhodes. 


14. Syme (Symi). 

This small island was one of the 
early Dorian states that existed in 
the S.W. of Asia Minor before the 
time of Homer. Nireus, after Achilles 
the handsomest among the Greeks at 
Troy, came from Syme. Its connec- 
tion both with Cnidus and Rhodes, 
between which it lies, is indicated 
by the tradition that it was peopled 
by a colony from Cnidus led by Ctho- 
nius, the son of Poseidon and of Syme, 
the daughter of Ialysus. Some time 
after the Trojan war, the Carians are 
said to have obtained possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it 
again in consequence of a severe 
drought. Its final settlement by the 
Dorians is ascribed to the time of 
their great migration. The island 
was reckoned at 35 m. in circuit, 
and had 8 harbours and a town, also 
called Syme, of which there are some 
trifling remains still extant. 

The modern town is situated at the 
principal port, which forms a narrow 
but deep and safe harbour, called the 
Strand (A lyia\6s). The inhabitants 
amount to 7,000, and live together in 
the town and at the port. Like the 
people of Calymnos and Chalce, they 
are chiefly occupied with the sponge 
fishery, which employs 150 boats, 
and a dozen good-sized vessels. 


15. Chalce (TChalki). 

We learn from Strabo and Pliny 
that Chalce had in ancient times a 
small town of the same name, a 
temple of Apollo, and a harbour. It 
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lies off the W. coast of Rhodes, and 
seems to have been usually subject to 
its powerful neighbour. We read in 
Thucydides (viii. 41, 44, 45) that 
the Athenian fleet was stationed at 
Chalce in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war (b.c. 412), to 
watch the movements of the enemy 
in Rhodes. 

Khalki contains at present about 
1,500 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
diving for sponges, producing 5,000 1. 
yearly. The harbour is good though 
small ; it preserves its ancient name 
of Emjporeion (’EfiiropeTov). The chief 
village is an hour’s walk from the 
port, and near it are some Hellenic 
sepulchres and other remains. The 
inhabitants grow a little com, but 
Khalki is rugged and mountainous. 

To gain access to Khalki, take a 
kaik from Rhodes. 


16 . Rhodos, on Rhodes (Rodi, 
Rodos). 

From the most remote period of 
antiquity this island has occupied a 
conspicuous place in the page of his- 
tory. The ancient Rhodians were 
eminent for their early civilisation, 
their valour, their knowledge of ma- 
rine affairs, and their cultivation of 
art and literature. In more modem 
times Rhodes was famous as the 
stronghold during two centuries of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and as the scene of one of the most 
heroic defences on record. Besides 
these associations, the beautiful cli- 
mate and scenery of Rhodes will well 
repay a visit, and the island is now 
easily accessible, as the French and 
Austrian steamers between Syria and 
Smyrna always touch here, weather 
permitting. It is the residence of an 
English Consul. 

The most eastern island of the 
Aegean Sea, Rhodes, lies off the S. 


coast of Caria, at the distance of 
about 12 m. Its length from N.E. to 
S.W. is nearly 45 m. ; its greatest 
breadth from 20 to 25 m. In early 
times it was called JEthrsea, Ophi- 
ussa, and by other names, which are 
to be considered, however, rather as 
epithets than as distinct appellations. 
The most primitive Greek records 
make mention of it. Mythological 
stories ascribe its origin to the power 
of Apollo, who raised it from beneath 
the waves; and ancient tradition 
indicated the early peopling of the 
island by some of the civilised races 
of Western Asia, probably the Phoe- 
nicians. The Hellenic colonisation 
was ascribed to Tlepolemus, the son 
of Hercules, before the Trojan war, 
and, after that war, to Althsemenes. 
Homer mentions the three Dorian 
settlements in Rhodes, namely, Hin- 
dus, Ialysus, and Camirus ; and these 
cities, with Kos, Cnidus, and Hali- 
carnassus, formed the Dorian Hexa- 
polis, which was established from a 
period of unknown antiquity, in the 
S.W. comer of Asia Minor. Rhodes 
soon became a great maritime state, 
or rather confederacy, the island 
being parcelled out among the three 
cities above mentioned. The Rho- 
dians made distant voyages, and 
founded numerous colonies, of which 
the chief was Rhoda, in Iberia ; Gela, 
in Sicily; Parthenope and Sybaris, 
in Italy ; besides various settlements 
on the coast of Asia. During this 
early period the government of each 
of the three cities seems to have been 
monarchical ; but about b.c. 660 the 
whole island appears to have been 
united in an oligarchical republic, 
the chief magistrates of which, called 
Prytanes, were taken from the family 
of the Eratidse, who had been the 
royal house of Ialysus. At the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war 
Rhodes was one of those Dorian 
maritime states which were subject 
to Athens; but in the twentieth 
year of the war, b.c. 412, it joined 
the Spartan alliance, and the oligar- 
chical party, which had been de- 
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pressed, recovered their former power besieged, presented them with the 
under the leadership of Dorieus, so engines which he had used against 
celebrated for his victories in all the their city, from the sale of which 
great Grecian games. In b.c. 408 they defrayed the cost of the statue 
the new capital, the famous city of of the Sun, long celebrated, under the 
Rhodes, was founded and peopled name of the ‘ Colossus of Rhodes / as 
from the three ancient cities of Lin- one of the seven wonders of the World, 
dus, Ialysus, and Camirus. It was It was the work of Chares of Lindus, 
built by Hippodamus of Miletus, who a statuary in bronze, and a favourite 
had been employed by the Athenians pupil of Lysippus. The height of the 
to embellish the Piraeus. Rhodes statue was upwards of 105 English 
soon became distinguished for the feet, it was twelve years in erecting, 
splendour of its public edifices, and of and cost 300 talents. It stood at the 
the paintings and statues with which entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, 
they were enriched. It was in fact but there is no authority for the 
one of the most magnificent cities of statement that its legs extended 
the ancient world ; Strabo, who had across the entrance of the port. It 
seen Rome, Alexandria, &c., gives the was overthrown and broken to pieces 
preference to Rhodes (lib. xiv.); and by an earthquake fifty-six years after 
Pindar had long before extolled the its erection, b.c. 224. The fragments 
island in one of his noblest odes remained on the spot 923 years, till 
(Olymp. vii.). The wealth of the they were sold by the general of the 
Rhodians was derived partly from Caliph Othman IV. to a Jew of 
their fertile soil and advantageous Emesa, who carried them away on 
situation, but still more from their 900 camels, a.d. 672. It may be 
extensive commerce and the wisdom worth while to notice the fact, men- 
of their laws, especially those having tioned by Hume, in his ‘Populous- 
reference to maritime affairs. Such ness of Ancient Nations/ that the 
indeed was the estimation in which siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- 
the latter were held, that many of cetes affords the only example to be 
their regulations were embodied in found in antiquity of the establish- 
the Roman Civil Law, and have ment of a cartel for the exchange of 
thence been adopted into all modern prisoners. 

c °d es ‘ In the wars with Antiochus and 

After the Peloponnesian war the Mithridates, the Rhodians gave the 
history of the island presents a series Romans the powerful aid of their 
of conflicts between the democratical fleet, and they were rewarded by the 
and oligarchical parties, and of sub- supremacy of Southern Caria, where 
jection to Athens and Sparta in turn, they had settlements from an early 
till the end of the Social War, b.c. period. In the Civil Wars they 
355, when its independence was took part with Caesar, and suffered 
acknowledged. Its internal dissen- in consequence from Cassius, b.c. 42, 
sions were at length composed by a but were afterwards compensated for 
mixed form of government, uniting their losses by the favour of Antony, 
the elements of aristocracy and de- They were at length deprived of their 
mocracy. The Rhodians submitted independence by Claudius ; and their 
to Alexander ; but at his death they prosperity received its final blow 
expelled the Macedonian garrison, from an earthquake which laid the 
In the ensuing wars they formed an city of Rhodes in ruins, a.d. 155. On 
alliance with Ptolemy, the son of the division of the empire, this island 
Lagus, and Rhodes successfully en- was allotted to the Emperors of the 
dured a siege by the forces of De- East. It was seized for a short 
metrius Poliorcetes, who at length, period by the Saracens, but having 
in admiration of the valour of the been recovered by the Greeks, it was 
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presented in a.d. 1308 by the Em- 
peror Emmanuel to the Knights of St. 

' John of J era salem, who had recently 
been expelled from Palestine. The 
Knights, as the declared enemies of 
the Infidels, were engaged in perpe- 
tual warfare with the Turks, and 
sustained several blockades and 
sieges. They retained possession of 
Rhodes, however, till a.d. 1522, when 
after a glorious resistance they were 
compelled to surrender to Suleiman 
the Magnificent. The Knights then 
retired first to Crete, and next to 
Sicily, where they continued till 1530, 
when the Emperor Charles V. ceded 
to them the island of Malta. 

Few historic feats surpass in in- 
terest the siege of Rhodes by Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. It lasted four 
months, during which prodigies 'of 
valour were displayed by both Turks 
and Christians. The knights being 
at last moved at the fate which must 
have inevitably attended the Greek 
population, if the town, which was no 
longer tenable, should be carried by 
storm, acceded to the terms held out 
by Suleiman. The principal stipula- 
tions were : that the churches should 
not be profaned — that no children 
should be taken from their parents — 
that the citizens should be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion — 
that every individual, whether knight 
or citizen, should be at liberty to 
quit the island — that those Chris- 
tians who remained should pay no 
tribute for five years — that the 
knights should depart in their own 
galleys, and be supplied with addi- 
tional transports from the Turkish 
fleet, if they required them — that 
they should be allowed twelve days 
from the ratification of the treaty to 
embark their property — that that 
property should include relics, conse- 
crated vessels, records, and writings, 
and all the artillery employed on 
board their galleys. 

Villiers de l’lsle Adam, the Grand 
Master, embarked the last of his 
sorrowing band. On the morning of 
the 1st of January 1523, the fleet, 


consisting of about fifty sail of all 
descriptions, put to sea. It was an 
hour of woe; but the wanderers 
departed not unsolaced. They looked 
their last on the shattered towers 
from which the fate of war had 
driven them, supported by the con- 
sciousness that, though Rhodes had 
passed from under their sway, their 
protracted resistance had conferred 
the fame of victory even on defeat. 
The Turks, in token of respect for 
the vanquished, long refrained from 
defacing their armorial insignia and 
inscriptions on the public buildings 
of the city. 

The island of Rhodes is of a 
triangular form, rising gradually from 
the sea till it attains a considerable 
elevation towards the centre, where 
it terminates in the lofty summit 
(4,000 feet above the sea) of Mount 
Artemira (the ancient Atabyros, on 
which was a temple of Jupiter), com- 
manding a noble view of the island 
and of the neighbouring shores of Asia 
Minor. In ancient times this moun- 
tain chain Was covered with dense 
forests of pine, whence the Rhodians 
drew supplies of timber for their 
fleets; and in modern times it has 
supplied considerable quantities for 
the dockyards of Constantinople. 
Speaking generally, the soil in the 
lower parts is dry and sandy ; but 
there are some fine valleys, well 
watered by the numerous streams 
that descend from the mountains. 
The fertility of Rhodes was cele- 
brated by Pindar (Olymp. vii.) ; but, 
owing to the insecurity and extortion 
of which the inhabitants have been 
long the victims, its agriculture is . 
now in a very depressed state, many 
of its finest fields being allowed to lie 
waste, and the island not producing 
com sufficient even for its scanty 
population. The wine, too, has sadly 
degenerated from that mentioned by 
Virgil (Georg, ii. 102) as fit for the 
feasts of the gods. Rhodes produces 
oil, oranges, citrons, and other fruits; 
and, if properly cultivated, might 
produce in profusion most necessaries 
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and luxuries. Marble is quarried in 
several parts of the island. 

The climate of Rhodes ( claram 
Bhodon , Hor.) is probably the finest 
in the Mediterranean. Hardly a day 
passes throughout the year in which 
the sun is not visible, but the power- 
ful radiance of the East is neutralised 
by fresh breezes from the sea ; while' 
the heat at night is tempered by the 
cool winds from the Caramanian 
mountains. The only beasts of bur- 
den used in the island are mules and 
donkeys, there being no camels, and 
but few horses, and those belonging 
chiefly to the richer Turks. Par- 
tridges are very abundant. Various 
species of excellent fish, with coral 
and sponges, are found in the sur- 
rounding sea. 

The city of Rhodes is situated at 
the N.E. extremity of the island, and 
has an imposing appearance when 
viewed from the sea. It is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, on 
ground rising gently from the water’s 
edge, and is strongly fortified, having 
a moated castle of great size and 
strength, and being surrounded by 
walls flanked with towers. These 
works were constructed by the 
Knights of St. John ; and they bear 
evidence of the same skill as was 
afterwards exhibited in the fortifica- 
tions of Malta. Above the ramparts 
appear the domes and minarets of 
the mosques, together with some 
palm-trees, while a highly orna- 
mented Gothic gateway leads from 
the quay to the town. On en- 
tering Rhodes, as is also the case in 
so many other Eastern towns, the 
interior disappoints the expectations 
raised by the exterior — narrow wind- 
ing lanes and mean houses of wood 
have generally replaced the substan- 
tial stone buildings of the knights. 
Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the best streets in the city 
are in the quarter inhabited by the 
Jews. The Greeks occupy a distinct 
suburb called Neomaras , outside the 
city properly so called. On the land 
side the town is surrounded by a 

p 


Turkish cemetery, beyond which are 
some detached and finely situated 
country-houses, surrounded by gar- 
dens. The Palace of the Grand 
Masters and the Church of St. John, 
which contained some tombstones of 
Grand Masters and Knights, and 
had been converted into a mosque, 
were almost entirely destroyed by 
the explosion of the powder maga- 
zine, which was struck by lightning 
Nov. 6, 1856. This explosion de- 
stroyed the most ancient quarter 
of the town, in which were the prin- 
cipal mosque (the church of St. John), 
the arsenal, and the governor’s 
konak, and killed about 600 of the 
inhabitants. An earthquake which 
occurred a few years afterwards 
completed the work of destruction. 
The massive houses in the Street of 
the Knights withstood the shock, and 
with the hospital and the city walls 
are now the only remains of the 
mediaeval portion of the town. The 
Grand Hospital of the Knights, 
which has been lately restored in 
good taste — a splendid edifice still — 
is now converted into a barrack. It 
had formerly some portals exquisitely 
carved in wood, which were carried 
off by the Prince de Joinville when 
he visited Rhodes some years ago. 
There are some, though few, remains 
of antiquity in the city ; the barba- 
rism of its Saracenic and Turkish 
conquerors, and the recurrence of de- 
structive earthquakes, having de- 
stroyed most memorials of its former 
splendour. The Street of the Knights 
bears a strong resemblance to parts 
of Valetta, in Malta, for which it 
probably was the model. Many of 
the stone houses in this quarter have 
the armorial bearings of the knights 
sculptured on their walls, where may 
be distinguished the arms of Eng- 
land, France, the Popes, and the 
heraldic devices of some of the most 
illustrious families in Europe. The 
windows have generally been dis- 
figured by the wooden lattices placed 
before them by the Turks. The pave- 
ment, which was once even and care- 
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fully repaired, is now in a melancholy 
state of dilapidation ; in short, all is 
gloom and desolation ; and the modern 
town, though occupying only a fourth 
part of the site of the ancient city, 
which is said to have been 9 miles in 
circumference, is still too extensive 
for its present population. It has two 
harbours : the smaller, a fine basin, 
with a narrow entrance, is sheltered 
on all sides, but the Turks have 
allowed it to be so much choked up 
by sand that it can be used only 
for petty craft; the other harbour 
is much larger, and has deep water, 
but is exposed tp the N.E. winds, 
from which it might be easily pro- 
tected, at no great expense, by making 
a breakwater. When the wind is 
strong in this direction, ships cannot 
enter the harbour, but either bring 
up under the lee of Windmill Point, 
or in the Bay of Trianda, during the 
gale, or else run across and anchor 
in the Marmarice Bay, or in Port 
Cavaliere on the opposite coast. A 
lighthouse is erected on a mole 
between the two harbours, which are 

? rotected by forts and batteries. 

he trade of .Rhodes is now incon- 
siderable. 

As has been already intimated, 
there are scarcely any Hellenic re- 
mains in the city of Rhodes. The 
ancient coins of the island bear a rose 
(p6$ov) on their reverse. A traveller, 
with ten days or a fortnight at his 
disposal, will do well to employ that 
period in excursions into the interior 
of the island. 

He should, procure through his 
consul a bowyourouldi , or order to the 
different primates of the villages, 
who will afford him every assistance. 
Each mule and its attendant will cost 
him about 10 piastres a day. Some 
of the muleteers are very fair cooks. 
In the south there is often difficulty 
in getting food, but in the north, 
mutton, kid, fowls, eggs, and milk are 
to be had. The traveller should take 
with him tea, coffee, sugar, rice, 
macaroni, cheese, some spirits and 
good wine. He should provide him- 


self with a pair of the famed Rhodian 
boots, which are made of stout, soft, 
untanned calf-skin, to come well up 
over the knees, as without them, when 
walking, which he will be obliged to 
do very frequently, his nether gar- 
ments -will soon be tom to pieces by 
the brambly underwood. The other 
articles required are a paploma and 
a blanket. As there is not a single 
inn throughout the Isle of Rhodes, 
the traveller is recommended to take 
up his night abode at a church (one 
of which is to be found in each prin- 
cipal village), in the room set apart 
for the women to hear mass, which 
is always situated at one end, a flight 
of steps running up to it on the out- 
side. This room, which is opposite 
the altar, looks down on the body of 
the church, and is latticed like the 
windows in Turkish houses. It is 
always spacious, airy, and clean. 
There are several convents in the 
island, but they are mostly very 
dirty, and the private houses still 
more so, with the addition of swarms 
of fleas, so that both the one and the 
other ought to be avoided. If the 
traveller is a sportsman, he had 
better take his gun with him, as 
there are plenty of hares and par- 
tridges in all parts of the island, and 
woodcocks during the season, toge- 
[ ther with deer in the pine districts. 

In an hour and a half from the 
capital, the traveller reaches the 
pretty village of Trianda, near which 
some foundations mark the site of 
Ialysus. A long day’s journey farther 
down the W. coast of the island, 
there are a few slight traces of Ca- 
mirus. On the E. shore, the modem 
village of Lindus still retains the 
name of the ancient city. There are 
considerable Hellenic remains in this 
neighbourhood, and elsewhere in 
Rhodes; and the scenery is always 
charming. Mountain ridges divide 
the island by natural barriers into 
the three divisions, of which the 
three ancient cities were the capitals. 
There are now above 44 villages, 
many of whose names are evidently 
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Hellenic. They are thinly inhabited, 
the largest containing under 800 in- 
habitants. The population of the 
whole island amounts at the present 
day to about 30,000, of whom 6,000 
are Turks, 1,000 Jews, and the re- 
mainder Greeks. Of this whole num- 
ber 10,000 dwell in the capital and 
jts suburbs. 


TOUB m THE ISLAND 

Rhodes to 

OF RHODES. 

Hrs. 

Koskiun . . . 

... 1 

Kalithies . . . 

... 1 

Afanto .... 

... 1 

Archangelos . . 

... 2 

Malona .... 

... 1 

Massari . . . 

i 

... 2 

Kalathos . . . 

. • . f 

Lindus .... 

... ^ 

Pilona .... 

. . . 1 1 

Lardos .... 

• • • i 

Asclipios . . . 

... 2 

Vati 

... 1 

Gennadi . . . 

... 1 

Lachania . . . 

... 2 

Kattavia . . . 

... 3 

Messanogran . . 

... 1 

Apolakia . . . 

... 2 

Arnitha . . . 

... i 

Istridas . . . 


Profilia . . . 

. ! ! i 

Monolithas . . 

... 3J 

Siana .... 

. . . lj 

St. Isidoros . . 

. . . 2* 

Laerma . . . 

. . . 2J 

Apolona . . . 

... 3 

Embona . . . 

... 3 

Kastello . . . 

... ^ 

Salacas . . . 

... 3i 

Kalavarda . . 

... 2} 

Pannes .... 

... 1 

Soronni .... 

'. . . V 

Tholos .... 

... ■< r 

Dimilia .... 

. . . 2- 

Fundukli . . . 


Platania . . • 

! h: 


Hr*. 


Archipoli f 

Psithas 1J 

Scalopetra 1 

Damatria 3 

Maritza J 

Bastida J 

Villanova 1 

Kremasto £ 

Trianda 1 

Kandili 1 


Neochori, suburb .... 1 

Rhodes j- 

The three highest points in the 
Isle of Rhodes are — Mount Elias, at 
an elevation of 2,620 feet above the 
level of the sea ; Mount Atabyros, at 
4,070; and Mount Artamiti, at 6,000 
feet. The island is divided length- 
wise by a mountainous chain, which 
runs in a zigzag line from N.E. to 
S.W., throwing out spurs in a variety 
of directions. From Mount Elias 
to Mount Atabyros this chain ap- 
proaches the northern coast, sending 
out a branch in the direction from 
Mount Atabyros and Mount Artamiti 
to Cape Conduru, which forms a 
mountain barrier between the N.W. 
and S.W. sides of the island. The 
village of Embona is situated at about 
two-thirds up Mount Artamiti. 

The coast between Mount Arta- 
miti, from the sea, rises in steep 
mountain sides. Proceeding from 
Embona in a N.E. direction towards 
the city of Rhodes, we find a gradual 
descent of the ground, and expansion 
of the landscape, as the scale of the 
hills diminishes. The whole of this 
tract between the central mountain 
(Artamiti) and the N.W. coast be- 
tween Embona and the town of Rhodes 
may be regarded as the district of 
the island where com is principally 
grown, which is cultivated on the 
sides of the hills and on the level 
land near the sea. 

The character of the scenery of 
this portion of the island is ex- 
ceedingly rugged, the lower ranges 
of hills being tom, broken and 
convulsed by the action of earth- 
quakes, which hilly ranges extend 
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along the coast till within a very 
short distance of the sea, leaving a 
narrow fringe of plain along the sea- 
shore from Calavarda to the town of 
Rhodes. This part of the island, 
which is fertile, would with better 
cultivation yield an abundant produce. 
In the level land along the coasts 
there are numerous streams which 
irrigate the grounds, thus causing 
them to bring forth luxuriant crops 
of com, figs, olives, lemons, oranges, 
water and marsh melons, and other 
fruits. The richest portion of this part 
of the island is at the village of Villa- 
nova and the village of Trianda. At 
the latter the ground is mostly laid 
out in gardens. 

Thf eastern side of the island runs 
in a direction from N.E. toS.W., and 
is not nearly so fertile as the western 
side. Proceeding from the town of 
Rhodes in a south-westerly direction 
to Lindus , the first part of the road 
presents the same broken and con- 
vulsed character of scenery as has 
been already described on the nor- 
thern coast. As the traveller ap- 
proaches Archangelos , at about a 
distance of four hours from Rhodes, 
the ground rises considerably, and at 
Archangelos a high mountain ridge 
is crossed— Mount Zambica — leading 
from thence into the fertile valley of 
Malona. After leaving this village 
the vegetation ceases, and on ap- 
proaching Lindus the scenery assumes 
a wild, savage character. The prin- 
cipal chain of mountains already 
described sends out a branch in this 
direction, which approaches very 
near the sea. The south-eastern part 
of the island, however, from the vil- 
lage of Lindus, by the Bay of Gen- 
nadi to Lathania, is, with few excep- 
tions, productive of all sorts of grain, 
silk, figs, olives, oranges and lemons. 
From Cattavia, along the western 
coast, to Apolakia, towards the north, 
a distance of four hours, the ground 
is sandy and barren ; not a village or 
even a house is to be seen. In the 
three winter months torrents rush 
down from the mountains to the sea. I 


During the other nine months of the 
year scarcely any water reaches this 
arid tract, in passing through which, 
numerous dry beds of these torrents 
are continually met with. The only 
vegetation here consists of small 
plane trees, cypresses, and long lines 
of laurier roses, which grow in luxu- 
riance, not only in this quarter, but 
in every other part of the island. 

At Apolakia the country assumes 
a more cheerful aspect ; and in ad- 
vancing to the north through Siam , 
which is beautifully situated on the 
side of Mount St. John, the road 
winds round Mount Atabyros to the 
village of St. Isidoros at its foot. 
From St. Isidoros to Laerma there is 
only a narrow path through a dense 
pine forest, intersected in all direc- 
tions by large streams of water. 

Proceeding on from Laerma to 
Apolona, the landscape opens out 
gradually, the forests disappear, giv- 
ing place to hills with scarcely a 
shrub to be seen, but covered with 
rich grass, where flocks of sheep and 
goats are found grazing. Apolona, 
through the centre of which runs a 
rapid stream of excellent water, is 
situated on the side of Mount Elias. 
From Apolona to Embona the general 
aspect of the country is uninteresting. 
The soil is apparently good, but only 
a small portion is cultivated. Imme- 
diately behind Embona, Mount Ar- 
tamiti rises abruptly. From the top 
of this mountain a magnificent view 
is obtained of nearly the whole of the 
Sporades, and also of the f coast of 
Anatolia, for upwards of a hundred 
miles in extent. 

In the interior of the island, from 
Cattavia, the most southern village, 
to Laerma, the most central, the 
scenery is less picturesque, the land 
less fertile, and the roads less frequent 
than in the interior from Laerma to 
the northern extremity. The soil of 
the southern interior part of the 
island is nevertheless capable of pro- 
ducing good crops if properly culti- 
vated, but from the want of hands, 
and the inefficient agricultural means, 
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no attempt is made to turn the land 
in this quarter to account. 

Proceeding on from Laerma to 
the city of Rhodes, the traveller 
passes through a district, the greater 
part of which is covered with pine 
forests, which extend from Profilia 
on the south to Dimilia and Archi- 
poll on the north. They approach 
Mallona on the south-eastern coast, 
and are bounded by Mounts Atabyros 
and Elias on the N.W. 

The peasant in the Isle of Rhodes 
is almost always the proprietor of a 
small piece of land, which he tills 
himself, sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of his family. Nearly the whole 
of the land in Rhodes is thus dis- 
tributed into small portions culti- 
vated by peasant proprietors, a sys- 
tem no doubt favourable to the 
peasants, considered as individuals, 
but a great impediment to the agri- 
cultural improvement of the soil. The 
peasants have neither the capital nor 
the intelligence for the proper culti- 
vation of their land, nor have they 
indeed a sufficient motive for it. They 
consider the land as the means of ob- 
taining enough for their own wants, 
not as capable of yielding a surplus for 
exportation ; consequently their agri- 
culture is of the rudest kind. They 
are in the habit of clearing quantities 
of ground on the sides of the moun- 
tains, generally magnificent forests, 
by burning them, merely for the sake 
of ploughing it over, abandoning 
these new clearings after the first 
year's crop, and leaving the ground a 
barren waste. Even supposing the 
peasant to have the means and incli- 
nation to increase his agricultural 
produce, exportation on a large scale 
would always be hindered by the 
absence of roads, the whole produce 
of the island being carried on the 
backs of mules. The Rhodian peasant 
lives in jel house built solidly of free- 
stone of a good quality, which is 
abundant in the S.E. part of the 
island. The interior of the house 
consists of a single square chamber, 
the roof of which is usually supported 
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by a stone arch of a very wide span, 
but in the villages near the pine 
forests, in the centre of the island, a 
large beam is employed instead of 
the stone arch. One corner of the 
square compartment which forms the 
peasant’s house is cut off to form a 
fireplace. Fuel is abundant, and the 
peasant is never without a blazing 
hearth. These houses, which are in- 
variably flat-roofed, and, with few 
exceptions, one story high, are gene- 
rally constructed by the proprietor 
himself, most of the peasants possess- 
ing a sufficient knowledge of masonry 
for this purpose. The whole of the 
furniture contained in the peasant’s 
house consists of one or two wooden 
bedsteads, and a row of large wooden 
chests, to keep household articles, 
which are always provided by the 
wife on her marriage, and handed 
down from mother to daughter. 
It is only occasionally that such 
luxuries as a table or chair are 
to be met with. In the house of a 
thriving peasant there is always 
a large stock of pillows, fxa^i\dpia 
( maxilaria), which are used both as 
pillows and seats. There is also a 
good supply of cotton quiltings, called 
iraic\6fiaTa (paplomata), which serve 
the double purpose of blanket and 
mattress. These bedding materials 
may be regarded as a considerable 
portion of the peasant’s savings, 
which he has had the prudence to 
secure by this permanent investment. 
One wall of the chamber is always 
decorated by a collection of earthen- 
ware plates, the greater part of which 
are the products of ancient manu- 
factures in different parts of the 
island, of considerable repute in the 
seventeenth century. It may not be 
unworthy ofnoticehere,thatthemake 
and ornaments of these plates resem- 
ble those of the Majolica ware of 
Italy so nearly, that it is probable 
this manufacture was established in 
the time when Rhodes was occupied 
by the Knights of St. John, and that 
the art of making this ware was im- 
ported from Europe. The peasant’s 
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food consists principally of bread of a 
good quality, cheese, eggs, and salt 
fish. In most of the villages the soil is 
sufficiently fertile, and produces fruit 
and wine, the sale of the surplus of 
which enables the peasant to supply 
himself with such imported articles 
as coffee, rice, and sugar. In the 
districts where the produce is of a 
less valuable kind, these last-men- 
tioned articles are almost altogether 
wanting (from the poverty of the 
inhabitants), and oil of a dark bitter 
quality is substituted for butter. 

Marriages in Rhodes are unna- 
turally early, it being rare to find a 
peasant girl who has remained un- 
married till her 16th year; nay, the 
greater part of them become mothers 
at 14 years of age. The extreme 
youth of the mothers often renders 
it difficult for them to supply their 
offspring with sufficient nourish- 
ment; notwithstanding which the 
Rhodians, both male and female, are 
a fine, strong, healthy, handsome 
race, which may be attributed to the 
fineness of the climate. 

The Rhodian peasant can neither 
read nor write. There is not at pre- 
sent a single school among the 44 
villages in the island, or in the town 
of Rhodes, the Greek Archbishop 
having suppressed the few that were 
established by private individuals; 
and were it not for his opposition, 
and that of the clergy under him, to 
the enlightenment of the peasants, 
and to all matters connected with 
education and social improvement, 
funds might be found for the main- 
tenance of schools in the principal 
villages. Though utterly destitute of 
the most elementary instruction, the 
Rhodian peasant is not deficient in 
intelligence ; his disposition is quiet 
and obliging, combined with great 
simplicity of manner; and he is so 
extremely hospitable, that he always 
refuses payment for any refreshment 
the traveller may take in his house. 
The craft and duplicity which dis- 
tinguish the Greek race are less pro- 
minent features among the Rhodians 


than in the other islands on the 
Archipelago, and there can be no 
doubt that a just and enlightened 
government would raise the moral 
condition of the Rhodian peasant to 
a very high standard in no great 
length of time ; but to effect this, the 
priests in the villages, who are poor, 
slothful, and so ignorant that many of 
them cannot even read, must give 
place to a more intelligent class. 

The peasants are exceedingly at- 
tached to their religion, and devote 
the surplus wealth of each village to 
the erection of a church. These 
churches are all of them creditable 
specimens of a style of architecture 
which may be regarded as indigenous 
in the island, which has retained the 
pointed arches, groined vaultings and 
piers of the mediseval Gothic. It 
would appear, then, that the style of 
architecture employed by the Knights 
of St. John in the 15th century has 
been preserved by tradition amongst 
the Rhodian people, and transmitted 
as a craft from generation to genera- 
tion, through the rude hands of these 
native builders. In many instances 
the scale and style of the church ap- 
pear so disproportioned to the re- 
sources of the village, that it is a 
matter of surprise how such struc- 
tures could be raised in a country 
where capital does not exist. But 
the phenomenon is easily explained. 
These structures are the result of 
contributions in kind, the free offer- 
ings of the whole village. The site is 
given by the proprietor of the land, 
and each peasant contributes as many 
days’ labour as may be necessary ; the 
building materials are close at hand, 
and carried on the backs of mules for 
the purpose; in fact the mode of 
raising the contributions is still that 
of the Middle Ages, when payments 
in kind were always tendered and ac- 
cepted, from the absence of money. 
The interior of these churches is de- 
corated with a series of paintings, re- 
presenting the story of the patron 
saint, and other traditions of the 
Greek Church. These paintings may 
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be regarded as the Bible of the Rho- 
dian peasant. The liturgy of the 
Church is recited and chanted by the 
priest, in a language the meaning of 
which neither he nor the peasant un- 
derstands, but both have some 
knowledge of the subject painted on 
the wall. The churches are deco- 
rated in this manner by a monk, 
generally from some neighbouring 
monastery, who makes rounds through 
the villages for the purpose. The 
paintings are of the rudest kind, and 
the style of the twelfth century, 
which has been repeated from gene- 
ration to generation without the 
slightest improvement, and with 
Chinese accuracy. The screen of 
the altar is richly carved in wood, in 
a manner really creditable to their 
taste, and the pulpit and other parts 
of the church are often also similarly 
ornamented. 


17. Castellorizo. 

Cast el Rosso , or Castellorizo (the 
ancient Megiste), is an island 60 m. 
E. of Rhodes, very near the coast of 
Asia. On a promontory was a castle 
of the Knights of Rhodes. The 
population is 7,000 — sponge-fishers 
and pirates. 


18. Karpathos (Scarpanto). 

Karpathos is an island in the sea 
between Crete and Rhodes, and which 
was formerly called after it the Car- 
pathian Sea. The coast is generally 
steep and inaccessible ; and the 
island consists, for the most part, of 
lofty and bare mountains, full of 
ravines and hollows. The highest 


summit, in the centre of the island, 
is called Lastos, and is about 4,000 
feet in height. 

Karpathos is written K/>cbra0os by 
Homer, who mentions it along with 
Nisyros, Casos, and Kos (II. ii. 676). 
It was always a Doric country, depen- 
dent on Rhodes, for no autonomous 
coins of Karpathos have been disco- 
vered, while Rhodian coins are com- 
monly found in the island. It appears 
to have been well peopled in antiquity, 
and, according to Strabo, contained 
four towns. The site of Arcesine has 
been identified by Ross with Arkdssa t 
situated on a promontory on the W. 
coast; while Fosidium was situated 
upon a corresponding cape upon the 
E. side of the island, and is now called 
Posin (Tloolv for noaclSioy). There are 
ruins of an ancient town upon a rock, 
Sokastron , off the western coast, and 
of another town upon the islet Saria , 
which is 10 miles in circumference, 
and is separated by a narrow strait 
from the northern extremity of Kar- 
pathos. The ruins in Saria , which 
are now called Palatia, may possibly 
be those of Nisyros, a town mentioned 
by Strabo (compare the names 2apla 
and Niovp(a). 

At the present day Karpathos 
contains about 5,000 inhabitants, who 
are dispersed in several villages. 
Agriculture is much neglected, the 
natives applying themselves rather 
to commerce. Many of them are em- 
ployed as carpenters and workers in 
wood, a trade of which they seem 
peculiarly fond. 

Both Scarpanto and Caso can be 
reached only by a kaik, which may 
be hired at Rhodes. 


19. Kasos (Caso). 

Kasos is situated between Karpa- 
thos and Crete, and is mentioned by 
Homer (H. ii. 676). It consists of a 
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single ridge of mountains of consi- 
derable height. Off the N. and W. 
sides there are several rocks and 
islets. Some remains of the ancient 
town, which was also called Kasos, 
are found in the interior of the island, 
at the village of Polin (a diminutive 
instead of U6\ior or IIoAfStoy). The 
ancient port-town was at Emporeion, 
where there are also some sepul- 
chral chambers, and other traces of 
antiquity. No autonomous coins have 
been discovered in Kasos, which was 
probably always dependent on either 
Kos or Rhodes. In the southern 
part of the island there is a small 
and fertile plain, surrounded by 
mountains, called Argos, a name 
which it has retained from the most 
ancient times. We find also an Argos 
in Kalymnos and Nisyros. Before 
the Greek revolution Kasos con- 
tained a population of 12,000, of 
whom 3,000 were able to carry arms. 
During the first three years of the 
war, the ships of this little island, 
whose very existence was unknown in 
western Europe, blockaded the Ma- 
hommedan towns of Crete, and in- 
flicted considerable damage on the 
Turks. The Pasha of Egypt at 
length determined on crushing the 
Kasians; and on June 18, 1824, a 
squadron of forty-five vessels, with a 
body of troops on board, surrounded 
the island. The Moslems effected a 
landing during the following night, 
and the island was speedily reduced. 
About 500 Kasians fell in action, 
and 2,000 women and children were 
dragged into slavery. It is to be ob- 
served that the Greeks did not make 
slaves, for the simple reason that they 
murdered the Turkish women and 
children, while the Turks mostly 
spared the lives of the Greek women 
and children. After this catastrophe, 
the island was nearly deserted for 
some years, the remaining inhabitants 
having taken refuge in Greece ; but 
a large portion of them returned. 
When Ross visited the island in 
1843, he found a population of 5,000, 
possessing 75 large merchant vessels, 


and extensively engaged in the 
general commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean. Since that period the islanders 
have continued to increase in numbers 
and in prosperity. 


20. Crete (Candia, Kirid Adasi). 

I. History; actual condition ; popu- 
lation, $c. — II. Excursions through 
the island . 


I. This island is known among its 
own inhabitants only by its Greek 
appellation of Crete, pronounced Kritl 
by the modern Greeks. The Saracenic 
Khandax, applied to the principal 
city (called by the Greeks MrydXo- 
KAorpov, i.e. Greatoastle), became 
with the Venetian writers Candia, 
and hence that name has been 


given to the whole island. We 
may here observe that it is doubtful 
whether there are any genuine auto- 
nomous coins of Crete still extant ; 
several of the Imperial period exist, 
with the epigraph KOINON KPHTON, 
and types referring to the legendary 
history of the island. (Eckhel, vol. ii. 
p. 300.) 

Crete has always been reckoned 
as part of Europe. Its length from 
E. to W. is about 160 miles; its 
breadth is very unequal, being in the 
widest part nearly 40 miles, and in 
the narrowest only 6 miles. The 
whole island may be considered a 
prolongation of that mountain chain, 
which runs through the Peloponnesus 
to Cape Malea, and which, broken by 
the sea, appears in the intervening 
islands of Cythera andOgylos. The 
geological formation resembles that 
of the Hellenic peninsula. About 
the middle of the chain which runs 
through the island is Mount Ida, ter- 
minating in three lofty peaks 7,674 
feet high ; to the W. it was connected 


with the ridge called the White 
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Mountains (Atviei y O prj, or in Ro- 
maic *A <r*pa B ovvd), whose snow- 
clad summits and bold and beautiful 
outlines are visible in clear weather 
from the southern shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The rivers of Crete are 
numerous, but are little more than 
mountain torrents, and are for the 
most part dry in summer. The 
country was celebrated in antiquity 
for its fertility and [salubrity. The 
cycle of myths connected with Minos 
and his family threw a splendour 
over Crete, to which its estrange- 
ment from the rest of Hellas during 
the historic period presents a great 
contrast. Since the Grecian islands 
formed from the earliest times step- 
ping-stones by which the migratory 
population of Europe and Asia have 
crossed over to either continent, it 
has been assumed that Phoenician 
and other colonies settled in Crete, 
and were the parents of the early 
civilisation of the island. Homer 
speaks of its hundred cities (II. ii. 
649) ; and Minos was said to have 
extended his maritime empire over 
the jEgean. The Dorians appear in 
Crete during the heroic period, and 
afterwards formed the ruling class in 
the independent republics into which 
the island was subdivided, reducing 
to subjection the former Pelasgian 
inhabitants. Of these states Cnossos 
and Gortyna were the most important, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy 
over the rest. There appears to have 
existed in Crete a class of serfs called 
Mvwa, analogous to the Helots at 
Sparta. The social and political 
system of the island was certainly 
Dorian, and many of the ancients 
supposed that the Spartan constitu- 
tion was borrowed from Crete. The 
chief magistrates in the cities were 
the Cosmi, ten in number, chosen 
from certain families ; there was also 
a Senate ( Tcpovtrta ) ; and a Popular 
Assembly (’EnweAifoda), which, how- 
ever, had very little power until a 
late period. But, on the whole, the 
analogy between the communities of 
Crete and Sparta is one rather of 


form than of spirit. The most re- 
markable resemblance consisted in 
the custom of the public messes 
( 2v<rirlria ), while there is marked 
difference in the want of that rigid 
private training and military disci- 
pline which characterised the Spartan 
government. The character of the old 
Cretan warriors comes out strongly in 
the famous drinking song of Hybrias ; 
they had a high reputation as light 
troops and archers, and served as 
mercenaries both in Greek and Bar- 
barian armies. 1 

The island stood aloof collectively 
both in the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars. The several states, 
though at constant fend with each 
other, when assailed by foreign 
enemies laid aside their private 
quarrels, in defence of their common 
country, to which they gave the affec- 
tionate title of mother-land (pijrpG), 
a term peculiar to the Cretans. At 
a later period, the power of the 
aristocracies was overthrown and a 
democratical form of government 
established. The ancient Doric cus- 
toms likewise disappeared, and the 
people became degenerated in their 
morals and character. The historian 
Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and St. Paul, quoting the Cretan 
poet Epimenides, describes them as 
‘ always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies * (Titus i. 12). Their internal 
disorders had become so violent that 
they were under the necessity of 
summoning Philip IV. of Macedon as 
a mediator, whose command was all- 
powerful (Polyb. vii. 12). Finally 
in b.c. 67, Crete was conquered by 
the Romans under Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence the surname 
of Creticus. Subsequently Crete 
and Cyrene were united as a single 
Roman province. Under Constantine 
a division took place, and inA.D. 823 


1 For a vivid sketch of the ancient Cre- 
tan institutions, see Thirlwall’s History 
of Oreece, chap. vii. Of. Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 10. Hock (Kreta, GKJttingen, 1829) is a 
writer of great merit and research, who 
has accumulated much curious information 
on this subject. 
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the Saracens wrested the island from 
the Lower Empire. In a.d. 961, 
after a memorable struggle of ten 
months, Crete was recovered to the 
Byzantine Emperors by Nicephorus 
Phocas. After the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks, Baldwin 
I. gave the island to Boniface, Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, who sold it in 
a.d. 1204 to the Venetians, and it 
became the first of the three subject 
kingdoms whose flags waved over the 
piazza of St. Mark. In spite of fre- 
quent attacks from the Mahom- 
medans and incessant revolts of the 
Greek inhabitants, who here as else- 
where preferred Moslem to Latin 
masters, Venice retained her hold on 
this magnificent island until a.d. 
1669, when it was reduced bv the 
Turks after a twenty-four years 5 war. 
The insurrection in Greece of 1821 
was followed by a rising in Crete, 
which was subdued by the Turks, 
and in 1830 the island was given by 
the Sultan to Mehemet Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, in requital for his great 
services during the war, but was 
afterwards restored to the Sultan. 

Its exports consist of a large 
quantity of oil (the staple commodity), 
wine of fair quality, excellent soap, 
and cheese of Sphakia, much esteemed 
in the Levant. The land is stocked 
with game, the sea with fine fish ; 
fruit is plentiful and of a delicious 
flavour ; the valleys are adorned with 
a variety of flowers and aromatic 
shrubs, and with groves of myrtle, 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, and 
almond trees, as well as intermi- 
nable forests of olives. The southern 
coast is destitute of ports, and has 
scarcely any safe roadsteads ; but on 
the northern side are several excel- 
lent and capacious harbours. There 
is something peculiar in the appear- 
ance and disposition of its inhabi- 
tants ; they are taller than the other 
natives of Greece, strong, active, and 
especially remarkable for agility and 
swiftness ; daring, vindictive, venal, 
rapacious, and unwilling to submit to 
the restraints of law and order ; they 


retain, in short, those distinctive 
characteristics of the old Cretans, 
which caused their mercenary troops 
to be so much esteemed, and their 
name to be so deeply detested 
throughout Greece and Asia. They 
likewise differ from their neighbours 
in respect of dress and arms ; instead 
of the shaggy mantle, camise, and 
classic buskin of Albania, or the 
cumbrous garments of the Ottomans, 
they wear short jerkins and drawers 
of light texture, their white cloaks, 
and boots (generally red) reaching to 
the knee, but extremely pliable ; and 
in place of the ill-poised Albanian 
musket which had hardly any stock, 
or the ponderous Turkish carbines, 
they use long and light guns mounted 
like European fowling-pieces. In 
handling these weapons they display 
as much skill as their ancestors did 
in shooting with the bow ; they are 
reckoned the best marksmen in the 
East, but their warfare is entirely 
one of ambuscade and bush-fighting, 
resembling that of the North 
American Indians, where it is con- 
sidered the chief excellence of a 
soldier to take aim at the foe with- 
out suffering himself to be seen. 
The population is estimated at about 
200,000, of whom not quite one- 
fourth are Mahommedans, and the 
remainder Greek Christians. But 
those Cretans who profess the faith 
of Islam must be looked upon as 
Mussulman Greeks rather than 
Turks, their origin being mainly de- 
rived from apostasy and the custom 
of intermarrying with Greek women. 
They speak Greek, and not Turkish. 
So much alike are the Christians and 
Moslems in speech and semblance, 
that in action they found it difficult 
to discriminate friends from enemies, 
and the Greeks adopted a practice 
of fighting bareheaded, in order that 
their own party might recognise them 
by their flowing locks. . 

There is one district on the south- 
western coast which has always en- 
joyed a certain share of wild indepen- 
dence, though tributary to the Porte, 
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— a circumstance for which it was 
indebted, like Mania and Suli on the 
mainland, to its asperity and poverty ; 
it is called Sphakia, and is neither 
extensive nor populous, the number 
of its shepherd-warriors little exceed- 
ing 1,000. According to general 
opinion, they are Cretan aborigines. 
Some indeed have started an idea 
that they are colonists from Sphax, 
in Africa, who came over with the 
Saracens; but this error seems to 
have arisen from their name, and 
from confounding them with another 
tribe (the Abadiots), evidently of 
Arabic race. The latter does not 
now exist, having been swept from 
the face of the earth during the pro- 
gress of the war. Inhabiting a 
narrow and mountainous territory, 
the Sphakiots were brave, hardy, and 
laborious, but greedy and arrogant. 
It may be a question whether their 
pride and avidity did not do more 
to retard, than their valour to ad- 
vance, the emancipation of Crete. 
Their chief village, built on the flanks 
of two opposite hills, carried on a 
little trade in cheese and honey, 
although its port, called Lutron 
(A oxnp6v) t is so much exposed to the 
south winds that they were obliged 
to haul up their barques on the beach. 
The fertile islets of Gozo (the ancient 
Gaudo8), in the Libyan Sea, com- 
posed a valuable part of the posses- 
sions of the Sphakiots. 

Statistics. — Crete is at the pre- 
sent day governed by a Pasha, and 
is divided into the three provinces 
of Khania , Ehithymnos , and Megalo- 
Kastron, so named from their respec- 
tive capitals — the three chief towns 
of the island. These provinces 
are subdivided into 20 districts 
(iirapxtcu), of which the first has five, 
the second four, and the third eleven. 
In each province there is a local 
council of government, nominated by 
the Pasha, but composed of Chris- 
tians as well as of Mahommedans. 
The peasants are generally pro- 
prietors of the lands which they 
farm; otherwise they cultivate the 


property of the Ag&s on a kind of 
mktayer system. Agriculture is still 
at a low ebb, though it is now im- 
proving, and recovering from the 
devastating effects of the war from 
1821 to 1830, when so many of the 
olive plantations and vineyards were 
destroyed and villages burnt down. 
The regular garrison does not exceed 
4,500 men, chiefly Arabs and Al- 
banians ; but every Mussulman is 
armed. The chief towns are fortified, 
and there are several fortresses in 
various parts of the island. 

The recent disturbances, which 
have not yet been altogether quelled, 
have again almost desolated many 
parts of the island. It is to be 
hoped the nations of Europe will now 
effectively interfere both to establish 
good government, and to put an end 
to the intrigues of foreign emissaries. 

Religion, $c. — It has been already 
observed that the mass of the popu- 
lation of Crete belongs to the Greek 
Church, only one-fourth being now 
Mahommedans. There are a few 
J ews and Latins in the town. Crete 
is subject to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and is divided into eight 
bishoprics, the metropolitan see being 
at Megalo-Kastron. There are 
thirty large and many small monas- 
teries in the island ; all endowed with 
lands like the mosques, as is not un- 
common in the islands and many parts 
of the country. The priesthood are 
generally very ignorant. There are 
a few schools in the large towns. 

II. — Excursions in the interior of 
Crete must be made on horseback, 
and -with preparations similar to 
those necessary in other parts of 
Greece. (See Introduction.') Khania, 
the residence of the English and 
other foreign consuls, and the com- 
mercial capital, should be made the 
traveller’s head-quarters. He should 
procure letters, through the consul, 
to the government functionaries, &c. 
in the different districts. 

Khania (t& Xdvia, Italic^ Canea) 
is a seaport on the N. shore of the 
island, 25 miles from its W. extre- 
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mity, and about 140 miles S. of Syra, 
■with which there is frequent com- 
munication!. The population amounts 
to 8,000, of whom 5,000 are Ma- 
hommedans, and 1,000 foreigners, 
chiefly Hellenes and Ionians, who 
engross most of the import trade. 
The town, inclusive of the port, forms 
an irregular square, enclosed by 
walls, with bastions and a ditch on 
the land side. The fortifications 
were the work of the Venetians ; and 
the port, the best of Crete, is pro- 
tected by a mole about 1,200 feet in 
length. At the N. part of the town 
is a kind of citadel, formerly con- 
taining the arsenal, docks, &c. The 
Venetian city dates from a.d. 1252, 
when a colony was sent to occupy it. 
Their object was to keep down the 
Greeks, who had been almost con- 
stantly at war with their Italian 
masters, from the period of the first 
establishment of the Venetians in the 
island. The view of the town of 
Khania from the sea, and the gran- 
deur of the White Mountains rising 
in the background, and covered with 
snow nearly all the year, are very 
striking. A beautiful plain extends 
from the gates of the city to the 
Bhiza , a term which includes all the 
lower northern slopes of the Sphakian 
mountains. The arches are still to 
be seen, which were designed for the 
Venetian galleys : and coats of arms 
are found over the doorways of some 
of the principal houses. Most of the 
churches, both Greek and Latin, have 
been converted into mosques. The 
chapel of San Rocco is recognised by 
the following inscription on its en- 
tablature: ‘Deo O. M. et D. Rocco, 
dicatvm, mdcxxx.* In the Venetian 
building, now used as a military 
hospital, at a considerable height 
from the ground, is a bas-relief of 
the lion of St. Mark, with an inscrip- 
tion below it. The natives of Crete 
long considered their own country- 
man Titus as their patron saint. The 
bronze guns which had been suffered 
by the Turks to remain on the ram- 
parts of this city, and on thoes of 


the other Venetian fortresses, were 
mostly removed by Mehemet Ali, 
and taken to Alexandria. The several 
consulates look on the port, and 
are distinguished by their respective 
flags. The Greek language is gene- 
rally spoken throughout Crete, and 
the rural population understand no 
other ; Turkish and Arabic is occasion- 
ally heard in the towns. Khania 
stands on or near the site of Cydotiia , 
as appears from Strabo, Scylax, and 
other authorities ; but from the 
vicissitudes which the town experi- 
enced during the middle ages, no 
remains of the ancient city are now 
discoverable. 

The environs of Khania afford 
several delightful excursions. The 
traveller should not omit to visit 
the village of Mumies , which is less 
than three miles S. of Khania, at the 
foot of the mountains ; near it is the 
monastery of St. Eleutherios. 

In the chapel of this convent are 
paintings of our Saviour, the Virgin, 
and various saints, and a crucifix 
consisting of an iron cross, with a 
Christ in alto-relievo upon it. This 
latter is remarkable as being a 
novelty in the Greek church, ap- 
proaching to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic worship. 

A long day should be devoted to 
the Akroteri , the peninsular promon- 
tory immediately to the N.E. of 
Khania. By setting out early the 
traveller may reach the convent of 
Katholico, where he can dine on pro- 
visions taken with him, and return 
to the city the same evening. Half 
an hour N.E. of Khania is the village 
of Kalepa , situated on a rising ground 
not far from the shore. From above 
this village is a noble view of the 
snow-clad Sphakian mountains, and 
of part of the plain, to the left and 
to the right of the fortified city and 
the Gulf of Khania, with the Dictyn- 
nsean promontory beyond, and, in the 
distance, the Corycian cape. The 
road from hence to the convent of 
the Roly Trinity passes near two or 
three villages without entering into 
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- any. The part of the Akroteri, over 
-which it passes, is barren and uncul- 
tivated, but abounds in red-legged 
partridges. The monastery of the 
Trinity , surrounded by lofty cy- 
presses, is substantially built. The 
church in the middle of the court is 
in the form of a Latin cross; the 
front is ornamented with Doric 
columns; over the doorway is an 
inscription, appropriate to a convent 
dedicated to the Trinity. The monas- 
teries in this part of Crete pay 
conjointly a sum of money to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
said to receive not less than 2,000J. 
annually in dues from the island. 
The convent of St. John is less than 
three miles from that of the Trinity ; 
half a mile farther is the Cave of the 
Bear, at the entrance of which is a 
little chapel. The cavern derives its 
name from the resemblance of a piece 
of rock within it to the form of a 
sitting bear. At the distance of half 
a mile from this cave is the secluded 
monastery of Katholico. Near it is a 
beautiful grotto, to which the travel- 
ler descends by a flight of 140 steps. 
The height of it varies from 10 to 50 
or 60 feet, and it is nearly 500 feet 
long ; its sides are covered with sta- 
lactites, some of them forming colum- 
nar supports for the roof of the 
cavern, some transparent and others 
brilliantly white. A few paces below 
the mourn of the cavern is a small 
church cut out of the solid rock. 
Near it are the cells of monks, now 
abandoned. In the bridge, which is 
here thrown across the deep ravine, 
is an opening leading into a solitary 
cell, which is said to have been used 
by the monks as a place of imprison- 
ment. The wild and sequestered 
spot in which the convent of Katho- 
lico is situated is not above 1,000 
paces from the sea. Many Greek 
monasteries are picturesque and 
beautiful objects; but there is no 
place more fitted than this glen for 
those who may have desired ‘ remote 
from man with God to pass their 
days,* 


EXCURSION l. 1 

FBOM KHANIA BY THE BAY OF SUDA 

APTERA, ETC., TO BHITHYMNOS. 

From Khania to Paleo-kastron , on 
the bay of Suda, the road leads over 
the plain, the greater part of which 
was stripped of its olive trees when 
Ibrahim Pasha encamped here in 
1825, on his way totheMorea. Near 
the saltpans, or saline (in Turkish 
Toozla ), the ground becomes a marsh, 
and is only rendered passable by the 
remains of portions of the old Venetian 
paved road. The marsh abounds in 
snipes. The rock of Suda, which is 
a conspicuous object the whole way, 
is said to have been a constant re- 
ceptacle for corsairs during the 
sixteenth century, and was used as a 
landing-place in 1571 by the Turks, 
who ravaged the territory of Khania, 
and burnt the town of Rhithymnos. 
In consequence the Venetians forti- 
fied the islet, and retained it with 
the castles of Grahusa , at the N.W., 
and of Spin along a, near the N.E. 
extremity of Crete, for many years 
after the Turks took possession of 
the rest of the island. The islet of 
Suda and the rocks around it were 
the Leucce of the ancients, and the 
Siren Isles of Homer have been sup- 
posed to be identical with them. 
Leaving the bay of Suda, and crossing 
a ridge, the traveller descends to the 
plain of Apokorona , which is bounded 
on the S. by the eastern half of the 
White Mountains, the outline of 
which is bold and beautiful. This 
plain was the scene of several fights 
between the Turks and the rebels 
in 1866. Turning to the left on 
commencing the descent, we find 

1 In these excursions (which will occupy 
from 6 weeks to 2 months in all) we have 
chiefly followed Mr. Pashley, and refer our 
readers to his learned and valuable work 
for minute and accurate details respecting 
the antiquities, customs, manners, popular 
poetry, dialect, and general condition of 
Crete. In 1865, Capt. Spratt published 
two volumes on Candia. 
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two ancient tombs, and soon after 
reach the ruins called Paleo-kas- 
tron , in the midst of which is 
situated a monastery. A little dis- 
tance to the S. and S.W. are the 
traces of two ancient buildings, near 
which are fragments of several co- 
lumns, and farther to the E. similar 
fragments indicate the site of three 
or four other buildings. Near these 
remains are those of a theatre, but not 
cut out of the rock like most Greek 
theatres. A considerable portion of 
the walls of the city remains ; parts of 
them appear, from their style, to have 
been constructed before the Roman 
conquest of the island, and in one spot, 
half a mile N.E. of the monastery, 
the remains of the walls are poly- 
gonal, almost as massive as those of 
Tiryns. N. and N.E. of the monas- 
tery is a large brick building, com- 
posed of numerous arches, some above 
and some below ground. There are 
also the remains of a large cistern, 
under ground. It is probable that 
these ruins are those of Aptera. 

Here was placed the scene of the 
legendary contest between the Sirens 
and the Muses, when, after the vic- 
tory of the latter, the Sirens lost the 
feathers of their wings, and, having 
thus become white, cast themselves 
into the sea — whence the name of the 
city Aptera^ and the neighbouring 
islets Leucce. Berecynthos was in 
the district of Aptera, and has been 
identified with the modern Malaxa. 

From Paleo-kastron to Rhithymnos 
the road continues over the plain of 
Apokorona, with the White Moun- 
tains on the right, and the promontory 
of Drepanon on the left, and after 
passing a fountain called White Water , 
arrives at the so-called Hellenic 
Bridge. It then follows the E. bank 
of a river which runs down from the 
White Mountains, and falls into the 
sea near the hamlet of Arrnyro , where 
are the remains of a modem castle. 
Here all is desolation ; the castle was 
stormed and dismantled by the Greeks 
at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, and the village has shared the 


same fate. In this neighbourhood 
must have been the ancient Amphi - 
malla or Amphimallion. } hour 
from Arrnyro is the small hamlet of 
Mumi. At the foot of the hills, 
near this place, is Lake Kama , so 
called from a village on the hill 
above it. 1 hour hence, on the shore, 
is the village of Drarnia , occupied in 
winter by the Sphakians, who descend 
from the mountains in October, and 
remain here till April. It is pro- 
bable that the city of Hydramon 
stood on this spot, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The village of Episkopi , a short 
distance farther, consists now of 100 
families. It contained before the 
revolution 300. 

Episkopi to Polls (called also Gai- 
duropolis , the City of Asses). 1 This 
town is within the confines of 
Rhithymnos, though very near the 
borders of Sphakia. Before reaching 
Polis are considerable remains of a 
massive brick building, at one end 
of which are some large buttresses. 
Close by are the remains of a circular 
building. 300 paces S.S.W. of Polis 
is an ancient cistern, 76 feet long, 
and nearly 20 feet wide. A rapid 
descent on the W. side of the village 
leads to considerable remains of a 
Roman brick building, beyond which, 
in the deep valley between Polis and 
the mountain Phterolako, is the 
stream which divides the Eparchia 
or district of Apokorona from that 
of Rhithymnos. There are remains 
of some Venetian buildings in the 
village, one of which was evidently 
a large palace. Polis is supposed to 
be the site of the ancient city of 
Lappa , or Lampe , which was re- 
stored by Augustus — a fact which 
accounts for the number of Homan 
remains here. 

The village of St. Constantine is 
only 4 miles from Polis, but the road 
is so bad that it requires 2 hours to 

1 ‘H TaiSovpoiroXis. Similar terms of 
reproach or ridicule are frequently applied 
to towns and villages in Greece by the envy 
or jealousy of their neighbours. 
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reach it. 1 mile hence is the village 
of Rustika , and the monastery of the 
Prophet Elias. 1 mile from Rustika 
the traveller crosses a streamlet in a 
very picturesque valley, and soon 
after traverses a plain 4 miles long, 
and, passing through the villages of 
Prim and Alitsdpulo , arrives at a 
curious bridge of 2 rows of arches, 
one above the other. This was a 
common mode of construction among 
the Romans; witness the Pont du 
Gard, near Nimes. Near this bridge 
are excavations in the rock, one of 
which is a chapel dedicated to St. 
Antony. 

Retimo, Rhithymnos , the ancient 
Rhithymna, a place of less importance 
in ancient times than in modern, now 
contains a population of upwards of 
3,000 souls, of whom only about 80 
families are Christians. The bazars 
and streets, which are . better than 
those at Khania, have entirely a 
Turkish character. The citadel is 
like most other Turkish forts, those 
guns which are not dismounted being 
either broken or unserviceable, from 
rust or neglect. There are among 
them several large bronze Venetian 
swivels. Retimo is the capital of 
one of the two sanjaks , and the resi- 
dence of the Kaimakam. 


EXCURSION 2. 

FBOM BHITHYMNOS BY AXOS AND TY- 
LISSOS TO MBGAXO-KASTEON. 

Leaving Rhithymnos we proceed 
to the village of Pighi, i.e. Wells ; on 
one side of which are about 1,000 
• olive-trees, which were formerly the 
property of the Sultana. The Kislar 
Aga , or Chief of the Eunuchs of 
Constantinople (an important officer 
of the Seraglio), used to name the 
Aga of this village, who, if not liked 
by the inhabitants, was removed at 


the end of 2 years. They once kept 
the same Aga, a Mohammedan of the 
village, for 33 years. 

An hour after leaving Pighi we 
reach the village of Bagalokh&ri , and 
soon see, to the right, the ruins of 
another village, KJiainalSvru 1 mile 
farther is the small and impoverished 
monastery of Arsdni. The church is 
dedicated to St. George, and contains 
an elementary school. 6 miles from 
Arsani, the road leads over the top 
of a ridge, whence the view extends 
over the fertile plain of Mylopotamo , 
interspersed with villages among 
olive-trees. Beyond the plain is the 
conical mountain of Melidoni. The 
road then passes the ruined village of 
Perama. Proceeding hence towards 
Meliddni, the road turns to the left of 
the regular road, between Rhithymnos 
and Megalo-kastron. and after a short 
and steep ascent reaches a barren 
tract, which extends as far as the 
olive-trees by which Meliddni is sur- 
rounded. An ascent of J hour from 
the village conducts the traveller to 
the entrance of a Cavern, which, from 
the beauty of its stalactites, rivals 
even the grotto of Antiparos. It was 
dedicated of old to the Tallaean 
Hermes, as appears from an ancient 
and interesting inscription over its 
entrance. It is now nearly oblite- 
rated, but it will be found, with a 
translation, in Pashley’s * Crete,’ vol. 
i. p. 138. A number of lights are 
necessary for the exploration of this 
cavern ; they may be procured in the 
neighbouring village. On passing 
the entrance, the traveller finds him- 
self in a spacious chamber, running 
E. and W., almost as wide as it is 
long. Its vaults and sides are fretted 
with noble stalactites, while stalag- 
mites of great size are scattered on 
the ground. In the middle of this 
chamber, on the S. side, is the mouth 
of a low wide passage, about 30 feet 
long. The stalactites in it sometimes 
descend totheground. Ontheopposite 
side of the entrance cavern is another 
passage, 20 feet wide and 60 feet 
high, almost closed at its extremity 
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by a great group of stalactites. Be- 
yond this spot the passage becomes 
30 feet wide and 80 feet high ; it 
terminates in a perpendicular descent 
of 18 feet, beyond which the cavern 
has not been explored. At the N.E. 
extremity of the entrance of the 
cavern is another passage, 10 feet 
long, terminating in a chamber 27 
feet long, on the opposite side of 
which is another narrow pass 13 feet 
long. On emerging frem this passage 
we descend to another apartment, 
where a spectacle of surpassing 
beauty presents itself. This apart- 
ment is 150 feet long. It varies 
greatly in width, and the height is 
considerable. Between 20 and 30 
feet from the mouth of the pass is 
a great stalagmite, which rises up 
ana forms a column reaching to the 
top of the cave, while the stalactites 
on each side hang in the most perfect 
order ; a range of stalactites, on the 
S.W. side of this apartment, sepa- 
rates it from a good-sized passage, 
which leads to a very small-room; 
below this are 2 other small rooms. 

. This grotto became, during the revo- 
lution, the tomb of 300 Christians, 
whose bones and skulls were lying 
in heaps in its chambers when it was 
visited by Mr. Pashley in 1 834. These 
unhappy people took refuge there 
when Mustafa Bey and Husein Bey 
came to Melidoni with their troops. 
They felt no fear, for they retreated 
to what was deemed an impregnable 
fortress, and had provisions to stand 
a siege of half a year. Husein Bey 
in vain summoned the fugitives to 
come from their lurking-place; his 
messenger was fired upon and fell. 
He then attempted to force an en- 
trance, and in so doing lost 24 brave 
Amaouts. A Greek woman was th en 
sent to them, but she was shot, and 
her body cast from the mouth of the 
cavern. Husein Bey then caused 
the entrance of the cavern to be filled 
up with stones, thus depriving the 
Christians both of air and light. 
The next morning it was found that 
fra opening had been made. The 


attempt of the Turks to close the 
entrance was twice repeated, but 
finding that the Christians could still 
breathe and live, they filled up the 
entrance with wood, barrels of oil, 
straw, sulphur, &c., and, when their 
work was completed, set fire to these 
combustibles. The dense vapour so 
rapidly filled the first apartment, 
that many perished before effecting 
their escape to the inner recesses ; 
gradually it penetrated into the 
second chamber, where many more 
fell, and finally into the smailer and 
farthest chambers, when the work of 
destruction was completed, and not 
a soul escaped. After the lapse of 
18 days the Mohammedans sent a 
Greek prisoner to ascertain the state 
of things, and on his report they 
entered the cavern, stripping their 
victims of everything of value, and 
appropriating to themselves the 
stores and property which they 
found. Soon after this, while the 
Turks were still at Meliddni, 6 
Christians, who had friends in the 
cavern, were impelled by their 
anxiety to ascertain the truth : 3 of 
them descended, and the effect pro- 
duced on them will best testify to 
their grief. One never raised his 
head again, and died only 9 days 
afterwards, and another died in the 
course of 20 days after this fatal 
confirmation of their fears. Accord- 
ing to tradition the caverns of Crete 
were used in a similar manner in 
very early times, so that the Cretan's 
Refuge (KpTja^vyeroy) became the 
general name of grottoes thus sup- 
posed to be places of security from 
danger. Compare the like destruc- 
tion of the islanders of Egg in the 
Hebrides, as told by Sir W. Scott. 

Leaving Melidoni, we regain the 
regular road to Rhithymnos, which 
we had quitted at Perama, and pass 
by the village of Dafnides ; Mount 
Ida is to the right, and the hill ot 
Melid6ni still in front ; 3 mi Ids 

farther is the Khan Papativrysi, now 
a ruin. The village of Gkar&zo is 
at a short distance up the S. side Of 
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the valley. Gharazo is" celebrated 
for the beauty of its female inha- 
bitants. 

From Gharazo a gentle ascent of 
1 J hour leads through vineyards to 
Axos. Before entering this village 
we observe some tombs excavated in 
the rocks. The river Axos flows 
past the village ; it is alluded to by 
Virgil (‘ rapidum Cretae veniemus 
Oaxem,* Eel. i. 66). On the hill 
adjoining, round which the road 
winds, are the remains of a mediae- 
val fortress ; and on the N. side may 
be seen some fragments of polygonal 
masonry belonging, probably, to the 
ancient Acropolis of Axos. Just 
above the modern village, at some 
little distance from these remains, is 
a dilapidated church of St. John, 
whose sides and roof are covered with 
rude frescoes; the floor consists of 
remains of mosaic work. A few in- 
scriptions are to be found in the 
village; on one, discovered by Mr. 
Pashley, was a decree of the ‘ Com- 
mon Assembly of the Cretans ’ — an 
instance of the well-known Syncret- 
ism, as it was called. The situation 
of Axos answers to the most probable 
etymology of the name ; it was called 
Axos because it stands on broken, 
precipitous, ground , that word being 
used by the Cretans in the same 
sense that the other Greeks assigned 
to &yp6s, a crag. A village still 
called Eleutherna, 12 miles from 
Axos, stands probably on the site of 
the ancient Eleutherna. 

Leaving Axos, the road descends 
to a river, and, crossing S.S.E. of the 
acropolis, begins to ascend. The 
general aspect of the country is 
barren. The ascent continues on the 
N. side of a valley bounded by lofty 
mountains, and at length reaches 

Gonies , a miserable hamlet, one 
of the few places in Crete where 
there are no olive-trees. 

Hence we proceed to Tylissos and 
Megalo-kastron. The road descends 
to the river, and, after following its 
course for 2 miles, ascends a rugged 
chain of mountains, from whose 

Q 


summit there is a view of the plain 
and city of Megalo-kastron, the 
largest town in the island. Its solid 
walls and lofty minarets make it 
very conspicuous. A rather tedious 
descent leads to 

Tylissos, still retaining its ancient 
name, but now reduced to some 30 
houses, surrounded by carob and 
olive-trees. The neighbouring rock 
is full of imbedded shells. Leaving 
Tylissos, we pass a ruined khan, ana 
arrive at the picturesque fountain of 
Selvili. In rather more than 1 hour 
after leaving the fountain we reach 
the gate of 

Megaix>xa8Tron, or Candia, 
which has given its Italian name to 
the island. This town, which occu- 
pies, probably, the site of the ancient 
Matium, is exclusively Turkish in its 
character, and its bazaars are filled 
with articles of Eastern luxury. A 
large building, probably the cathedral 
church of the Latin archbishop, is, 
next to the massive walls, the most 
considerable of the Venetian remains. 
It is now in a very dilapidated state : 
it was dedicated to St. Titus, the 
patron saint. In this cathedral was 
preserved the valuable relic of the 
head of St Titus : according to the 
Christian legend, his body could never 
be found after the capture of Gortyna 
by the Saracens, and on the conquest 
of Crete by the Turks the priests 
transported the head of the saint to 
V enice. The Greeks of Crete, con- 
sidering St. Mark as the protector of 
their foreign lords, used themselves 
to raise the standard of St. Titus in 
their frequent rebellions against the 
Most Serene Republic. Caodia is 
the residence of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and the capital of the sanjak of 
the island. 

Among the mosques of Megalo- 
kastron is one called after St 
Catherine, its name being Haghia 
Katerina Djami. In this city there 
is no apparent difference between 
the dresses of the Greek and of the 
Turkish ladies, both of them con- 
cealing their faces when they leave 
2 
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their houses. This custom was 
general among the ladies of ancient 
Greece, at least with the young and 
beautiful, and it was not borrowed 
from the Turks. 

The population of Megalo-kastron 
amounts to about 12,000, 10,000 of 
whom are Mohammedans. Near the 
old Jewish corner of the city is a 
Venetian fountain, with a Latin in- 
scription, which records the occasion 
of its erection, and the name of the 
Venetian Proveditor by whose bene- 
ficence it was built. Several other 
relics of Venetian sway still exist, 
such as the vaults built for the 
galleys. The massive fortifications 
are also of Venetian construction. 
The port is protected by 2 moles, but 
is at present so choked up with sand 
that a vessel drawing more than 8 
feet of water cannot enter. The 
small islet of Dia lies a few miles N. 
of this harbour. 

A few miles S. of Megalo-kastron 
is MaJcron Teikhos (juucpbv t€*xos), 
the site of Cnossos. All that now 
remains of the ancient metropolis of 
Crete are some rude masses of Roman 
brickwork, part of the so-called long 
wall from which the modern name of 
the site is derived. Among the 
distinguished men of Cnossos were 
Ctesiphon, and his son Metagenes, the 
architect of the great temple of Diana 
of Ephesus ; iEnesidemus, the philo- 
sopher; and Ergoteles, whose vic- 
tories in the Grecian games are 
celebrated by Pindar (Olymp. xii.). 
Cnossos was an early Dorian colony ; 
and in later times, by its alliance 
with Gortyna, obtained the dominion 
over the whole island. After- 
wards it became a Roman colony. 
Mr. Pashley had observed that the 
natural caverns and excavated 
sepulchres in the neighbourhood of 
Cnossos recall the well-known legend 
of the Cretan labyrinth, whose lo- 
cality is uniformly assigned to that 
city. It was described as a building 
erected by Daedalus, for the Minotaur ; 
there is, however, no sufficient reason 
to suppose that the Cretan labyrinth 
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ever had a more real existence than 
its fabled occupant. Much as is said 
in the Homeric poems of Daedalus, 
Minos, Ariadne, and other Cretan 
worthies, it is in vain that we seek 
to find in them any evidence of the 
material existence of the monument. 


EXCURSION 3. 

FROM MEGALO-KASTRON BY ARKHANES, 
KANI XASTBLLI, SARKO, BTC., BACK 
TO MEGALO-KASTRON. 

Crossing the cultivated plain sur- 
rounding the city, the road in less 
than 1A hour begins to ascend the 
stony slopes of the E. side of Mount 
Juktas . At length, on a slightly 
rising ground, the village of Arkhdnes 
appears, surrounded by a few olives 
and cypresses. It requires an hour 
from the village to reach the summit 
of Mount Juktas, where remain the 
massive foundations of a building, 
the length of which was about 80 
feet. Within this space is an aperture 
in the ground, which may once have 
led to a moderate- sized cave; but 
whatever may have been its former 
size, it is now not more than 8 or 10 
feet in diameter, and so low that a 
man cannot stand upright in it. These 
are the only remains of the supposed 
tomb of the ‘Father of Gods and 
men ’ which was an object of such 
deep religious veneration among the 
ancient Cretans down to the extinc- 
tion of Paganism. From this point 
is an extensive view over the plain of 
Kastron. On the E. side of the 
mountain, about 100 paces from its 
summit, are traces of ancient walls. 

Below the village of Arkhanes 
are the remains of a Venetian aque- 
duct. 

The road from Arkhanes to Kani 
Kastelli, after ascending for 2 miles, 
descends round the S. escarpment of 
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Mount Juktas, and comes in sight of 
the lofty mountains which bound the 
plain of Megalo-kastron to the W. 
The road now runs over low ranges 
of hills, and reaches Kani Kastelli 2 
hrs. after leaving Arkhanes. It de- 
rives its name from a ruined fortress 
of the middle ages, on the summit of 
a very remarkable hill. The space 
contained within the walls of the 
fortress is considerable, and includes 
two rocky summits ; a single line of 
wall runs between the two, and the 
highest summit, called Rhoka (‘P<9ca, 
from the Italian rocca ), is defended 
by an inner wall. In ascending may 
be observed the remains of a church. 
This Rhoka is probably the Costello 
Temenos of the Venetians, founded in 
the year 961, by Nicephorus Phocas, 
the victorious commander of the By- 
zantine army. The castle became 
celebrated in the Venetian history of 
the island, as the place of refuge of 
the Duke of Candia, when Marco 
Sanudo, Duke of Naxos, rebelled 
against Venice, and obtained for a 
while possession of the principal 
cities of Crete. The ancient town of 
Thence was probably in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Four miles from Kani Kastelli is 
the monastery of St. George Epdno - 
Siphes, beyond the village of Karka- 
diotissa. It suffered severely in the 
revolution. The monastery is sur- 
rounded by cypresses and palm- 
trees. 

Three miles farther is the small 
village of Jrkddi, which Pashley 
proves not to occupy the site of the 
ancient Arcadia , which stood on the 
sea-shore towards the E. extremity 
of the island. The road then winds 
round a chain of hills to the village 
of GaUne , which is not above 3 
miles from Kani Kastelli. The 
road now lies across low ridges, and 
comes to a river, whose left bank 
it follows, and reaches Venerdto in 
rather more than 2 hrs. after leaving 
ArkAdi. 

Venerdto , before the revolution, 
had a considerable population. It is 


one of the many places where, on 
the outbreak of the Greek revolution, 
scenes took place which rivalled those 
exhibited on the same occasion in the 
large cities of the Turkish empire. 
Parties of infuriated Moslems, 
issuing from Megalo-kastron, scoured 
the country, and a band of them 
reached Venerato; most of the 
Christians fled for refuge to the lofty 
mountains above, but 27 were found 
and massacred. 

Half an hour from Venerato the 
road passes through Siva , which, like 
most of the other villages heieabouts, 
is in ruins. A rapid descent of 7 
minutes leads hence to a ford over a 
stream, which flows through this 
valley. On the opposite side an 
equally steep ascent of J hour leads 
to the village of St. Myron, celebrated 
throughout the island for the excel- 
lence of its wine. This village is 
probably on the site of the ancient 
Rhaucos. It derives its present name 
from a native of this place, who is 
not only styled in the Greek Calendar 
bishop, saint, and worker of miracles, 
but also ‘ holy martyr/ though it is 
admitted by all that he died a natural 
and quiet death. 

From St. Myron the road descends 
to the village of Pyryos, and in little 
more than A hour afterwards crosses 
a stream which is probably the Triion 
of the ancients. An ascent of \ hour 
leads to the summit of the ridge, and 
soon after the village of Sarko , em- 
bowered in trees, appears. But even 
the retirement of this beautiful spot 
could not save it from the horrors 
and devastation of war. The ruins 
of half its former houses show that 
it shared the fate of the other villages 
of the island. A cavern in the vicinity 
of Sarko frequently served as a place 
of refuge and security to the Chris- 
tians. It is £ hour W. of the village. 
It consists of a number of different 
chambers of various dimensions, one 
of them 80 feet long, connected by 
long and dark passages. In winter 
all these chambers and passages are 
flooded. In some places the cave is 
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extremely lofty, and the whole is of 
great extent. The diameter of the 
entrance cavern is about 30 feet; 
from thence there is an almost per- 
pendicular ascent of 18 feet to the 
inner recesses, which might easily be 
effectually defended by a single man 
with a long pike against any number 
of assailants. 

Quitting Sarko the road ascends, 
and comes in sight of the Cretan sea ; 
it then passes the village of Kalesia, 
and, leaving Kavro-khori to the right, 
in 2 J hours reaches Armyro (the site 
of Apollonid ), whence a path over 
the mountains leads to Bogdia, a very 
picturesque village. £ hour hence 
are the ruins of a Venetian fortress, 
called Paleo-kastron, situated near 
the sea-side, W. of Rogdia. It ap- 
pears also to have been the site of an 
ancient city, probably of Cytaeum. 
Armyro is about 1 hr. from this 
Paleo-kastron, and an hour’s ride 
thence brings the traveller back to 
the city of Megalo-kastron. 


EXCURSION 4. 

FROM MEGALO-KASTRON BY KHER- 
SONESOS, SPINALONGA, ETC., TO 
HIERAPETRA, ON THE SOUTHERN 
COAST OF THE ISLAND. 

Leaving the city by its eastern 
gate, we pass over the plain, and wind 
among some low hills till we cross a 
deep river at a bridge half-way be- 
tween the village of Kartero and the 
sea. The river is in all probability 
the Kaeratos of the ancients. Three 
hundred paces W. of Kakon Oros is 
a little rocky hill, on which there are 
vestiges of buildings, which do not 
appear to be of an earlier period than 
that of the Venetian conquest, but 
the site and position correspond with 
Heraclea , of which mention is made 
by Pliny, as the next city E. of 


Matium. From this point commences 
the ascent of the Kakon Oros . The 
Venetian paved road still exists in 
many places ; the ascent requires an 
hour to accomplish it. After leaving 
the mountain, and crossing a stream 
of water, we pass on our right the 
village of Grumes, and arrive at 
Guves, a village chiefly inhabited by 
Christians. One mile from Guves is 
the river AposeUmi, which is crossed 
by a bridge. One hour hence is 
Khersonesos , once a bishopric. One 
mile farther on is the village of 
Episkopiand . On the sea-shore, 
about a mile off, are the ruins of an 
ancient city, called now Paleopolis. 
Here was the port of Lyttos , which 
subsequently became an episcopal 
city. 8 or 10 miles S. of these vil- 
lages, in the mountains, is Lytto, 
where ancient remains are still found. 
From this point the eastern extremity 
of Crete has not hitherto been so ac- 
curately described as the other por- 
tions of the island, nor does it contain 
many objects of interest. From 
Episkopiand the traveller can proceed 
by several unimportant hamlets to 
Spinalonga , a strong and insulated 
Venetian fortress. Thence turning 
southward, he may visit the slight 
ruins which probably mark the sites 
of Arsinoe , Arcadia , Minoa, and other 
ancient towns. The plain of Mira - 
beUo in this quarter is fertile and well 
cultivated. The traveller, omitting 
the extreme eastern district of Setia , 
can then cross from the N. to the S. 
coast of the island, at the point where 
it is narrowest, that is, by the villages 
of BasilikS and EpiscopS , and so 
reach Hier&petra. This place is on 
the site of HUrapytna, a considerable 
town at the time of the Roman con- 
quest, but of which very few relics 
are found at the present day. The 
modem village was defended by a 
now ruinous fort of the middle ages. 
The roadstead is very much exposed 
to S. winds. In the centre of the 
district of Setia , and some miles N.E. 
of Hierapetra, there are found some 
remains of the ancient city of Prcesos 
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— the capital, according to Homer, of 
the old Eteocretes. The lofty chain 
at this E. end of Crete is the range 
of the Dictcean Mountains, so cele- 
brated in mythology. The route 
marked in the map is that followed 
by Mr. Pashley in this district. 


EXCXTKSION 5. 

FBOM HIKBAPBTRA ALONG THE 8. 
COAST OP THE ISLAND, AND THEN 
BY T HE EDENS OF GOBTYNA TO 
BH1THY1CNOS AND XHANIA. 

On leaving Hierapetra in a west- 
erly course, the road crosses for 
one hour a plain, of which not more 
than two-thirds are cultivated. It 
then passes not far from the sea, 
through hills presenting points of 
view which are often picturesque. 
On crossing the river at Myrtos , we 
enter the Eparkhia of Rhizo-Kastron , 
bounded N. by Lassithi and Pedids, 
and W. by Mesara. Six miles from 
Myrtos, after passing over a moun- 
tainous country, we reach a raised 
ridge of earth, called the * Giant’s 
Tomb* (row aapayrawhx ov /**'%**> 
i.e. the tomb of a man forty cubits 
high). This mythical personage 
recent tradition declares to have 
been one of the Saracenic conquerors 
of the island in the ninth century ; 
or he may have been one of the rebel- 
lious pagan giants. 1 mile W. of it 
is a fountain ; 1 mile S. is the village 
of Sykdlogo . The road now passes 
by the village of Lower Peukos, sur- 
rounded with fine plane and olive- 
trees, and reaches St. Basil , 1£ hour 
from Sykol6go. Hence the traveller 
descends to the summit of a steep 
range of rocks only 1 mile distant 
from the sea-coast. The descent from 
this range to the little plain of Arvi 
is by a zigzag path along the face of 
the hills, and occupies half an hour. 


On the left, a river flows through the 
plain, passing through a narrow cleft 
in the rocks on the N. This cleft is 
very picturesque, being shaded by 
wild carobs and cypresses, which have 
planted themselves wherever a hand- 
ful of earth enabled them to take 
root. Near the shore, at Arvi , an 
ancient sarcophagus was discovered 
some years ago, but was broken to 
pieces by the peasantry. 1 The re- 
mains in this neighbourhood may 
possibly have belonged to a temple 
of Jupiter Arbios , for we learn from 
Stephanus of Byzantium that the 
Deity was worshipped in Crete under 
that title. 

Leaving the plain of Arvi, the 
traveller follows the shore, where 
great masses of imbedded shells are 
seen in the rocks, and then crossing 
an uncultivated plain, and leaving 
the Kastel-Keraton of the Venetians 
on the left, arrives, 2 hours after 
leaving Arvi, at the village of Bidnos , 
near which place was probably the 
site of the ancient Biennos. 

From Bianos the traveller pro- 
ceeds over the mountains W. towards 
the great Gortynian plain, and in 
about 2f hrs. crosses the river Sudsoro 
by a bridge of 3 arches. 1 mile 
farther is the village of Lutra. The 
old Venetian fortress, Castel Bel- 
vedere, is situated on a hill a little to 
the N., and gives the name Kasteliand 
to Lutra and two or three other 
hamlets. The castle is described as 
having been dismantled nearly 100 
years before the Venetians lost the 
island. There is a beautiful view 
over the plain of Mesard from this 
spot. 

The road now passes through the 
Mohammedan village of Philippo, 
and subsequently the villages of 
Rhotes, Mesokhorio, Pyrgo, Theodo- 
raki , and Khoraka, where there are 
the remains of a middle-age fortress, 
on a steep rock. Due S. from Kho- 

1 It was subsequently put together under 
the direction of Sir F. Chantrey and Mr. 
Pashley, and is now in the Fitz william 
Museum at Cambridge, having been pre- 
sented by Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 
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raka is Mount Kophinos. The road 
proceeds through the villages of St. 
Photia and Tdrves to that of the Ten 
Saints ("Aytot A e'ica), near which are 
the ruins of the ancient Gortyna , 
once the second city in Crete, and 
only inferior to Cnossos. It was 90 
stadia from its harbour Leben , and 
130 stadia from its other harbour 
Metallon f of both which port-towns 
there are still some remains on the 
8. coast of Crete. Nearly midway 
between them is the harbour of the 
Fair Havens (KoXol A ipivts). 

The village of AmpeUissa is 2 or 3 
miles from the Ten Saints. It evi- 
dently derives its name from its vines. 
IHbdki is 2 hours farther. Leaving 
the plain, we cross a river which flows 
under Klima , and, advancing along 
the S.E. slopes of Mount Ida, pass 
through the village of Sdhta, one of 
8 villages in a district called Abadia, 
chiefly inhabited by Mohammedans. 
Apodulo is 3 hrs. from Dibaki. The 
road now leaves Nithavri to the right, 
on the side of Pselorites, or Ida, and 
then descends for 20 minutes, and, 
crossing a torrent, ascends on the 
opposite side, whence there is a view 
down the valley, and of the river 
flowing through a cleft of the rocks. 
The ascent continues J an hour, partly 
over the old Venetian road ; we then 
find ourselves in view of the fine 
valley of Asomatos, with various vil- 
lages scattered all over it. After 
traversing the valley for some dis- 
tance, the traveller reaches the monas- 
tery of Asomatos. Soon after the 
commencement of the revolution, the 
Pasha of Rhithymnos invited the 
abbots, monks, &c., of several mon- 
asteries to go into the city to receive 
a written amnesty in favour of their 
co-religionists. Many of the poor 
priests trusted the Pasha, one of those 
who went to Rhithymnos being the 
then Hegumenos, or superior, of this 
convent. Those who first arrived 
were detained in the city, and when 
the number assembled was judged to 
be sufficiently great, they were all 
put to death, 


Leaving this monastery, the road 
ascends for an hour, and then a 
descent of equal length leads to the 
* Water of the Stone ’ (rrjs Ilerpas t& 
N cp6v), a fountain whose virtues are 
the same as those assigned to many 
other fountains by ancient authors. 
Persons have sometimes sent to the 
monastery from Constantinople for a 
few bottles of it, so highly it is cele- 
brated. 

40 minutes hence is the monastery 
of Arcadi , on a little plain sur- 
rounded by pines. The convent of 
Arcadi was the scene of a fearful 
catastrophe during the rebellion, 
Nov. 21, 1866. The families of the 
neighbouring villages had taken 
refuge in the convent — its thick 
walls being supposed to be a sufficient 
protection against the Turks. It 
was, however, attacked with cannon, 
a breach was made, and an indis- 
criminate massacre of the refugees 
had commenced, when they in despair 
set fire to several barrels of gun- 
powder, and blew up themselves and 
their foes together. About an hour 
farther is Amndtos, whose minarets, 
towering above the houses, indicate 
that the inhabitants are chiefly Mo- 
hammedans. Several of its houses 
were built in the time of the Vene- 
tians; above the entrance to one is 
a coat of arms, and an inscription cut 
in stone. A Doric column is still 
standing on each side of this en- 
trance. 

After leaving Amnatos, the road 
lies at first through groves of olive- 
trees, almost entirely uncultivated, 
then passes through the Turkish 
village of Lutra, and, crossing another 
long tract of olive-groves, reaches the 
village of Perivolia t close to Rhi- 
thymnos. For the road between 
Rhithymnos and Khania, see above, 
Excursion 1. 
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EXCURSION 6. 

FROM KHANIA THROUGH THE WESTERN 

DISTRICTS OF CRETE, INCLUDING 

SFHAKTA. 

This excursion is perhaps the most 
interesting of any, and is much longer 
than those preceding, for it cannot be 
performed satisfactorily in less than 
3 weeks. It will lead the traveller 
through some of the finest scenery in 
the world. 

After leaving Khania, we pass the 
little flat and barren islet where the 
Venetians had their lazaretto, and, 
about six miles farther on, the village 
of St. Marina, on our left. Platanid , 
on a rocky elevation, half a mile from 
the shore, appears in front ; beyond 
it is the beautiful valley of Platanid , 
deriving its name, like the village 
also, from the lofty planes with which 
it is shaded, especially near the river. 
Vines, of a size unknown in France 
and Italy, twine round many of these 
trees, the thickness of some of their 
stems being almost that of a man’s 
waist. These vines being never 
pruned, their fruit does not ripen till 
late, and they supply the bazars of 
Khani a during the whole of Novem- 
ber and December. The valley of 
Platania is one of the objects best 
worth the notice of the traveller who 
has but a limited period to devote to 
this island. The river Platania falls 
into the sea nearly opposite the desert 
islet of St. Theodore, where there is 
good anchorage. The Platania is the 
Iardanos of the Odyssey (iii. 292), 
near the banks of which the Cy- 
donians dwelt. Perhaps the village 
of Platania is the site of the ancient 
Pergamos. 

The road now passes through Te- 
rdmi and Pvrgos , at neither of which 
places are there any ancient remains. 
The monastery of Gonia is about l£ 
hour distant from Pyrgos. It is 
situated on the side of rocky hills, 
only about 100 paces from the sea. 
The church of this monastery con- 


tains a considerable number of paint- 
ings ; they were all sent to Trieste at 
the breaking out of the revolution, 
and so escaped destruction by the 
Moslems. Two of the most remark- 
able are the History of Joseph, com- 
posed of a great number of groups, 
and exhibiting all the chief events of 
his life; and another, representing 
the Virgin and Child in a kind of 
tub, out of which flow two streams ; 
the picture is called ‘ The Fountain 
of Life * (ZmotSkos n^yij). The 
church is adorned with carved wood. 
On either side of the entrance of the 
refectory is a Corinthian column. 
This room resembles a small college- 
hall at Cambridge or Oxford. 

N. of Gonia lies the ancient Bio- 
tynnaan Promontory , now known as 
Cape Spada. It separates the Gulf 
of Khania from the Gulf of Kisamos. 
Three miles from the N. extremity of 
Cape Spada, at a place now called 
Kantstllieres, are some remains which 
mark the site of the ancient city of 
Bictynnaon. 

Leaving the monastery of Gonia, 
the road now passes Agribiliand , and, 
traversing groves of olive - trees, 
arrives at a fountain shaded by two 
plane-trees, one of them of magnifi- 
cent dimensions ; hence we continue 
to ascend, having a view behind us, 
in clear weather, not only of the 
Akrotkri , near Khania, but of the 
whole of the snow-capped Ida, sixty 
miles distant. After crossing this 
ridge, the traveller passes the village 
of Nokia , and comes in sight of the 
Gulf of Kisamos. In about an hour 
he sees the plain of Kisamo-Kasttlli , 
which is chiefly corn land interspersed 
with patches of olives. The fortress, 
or KastSlU, is at the western extremity 
of the plain. One mile farther is the 
village of Nopia, on the eastern edge 
of the plain, and separated by a river 
from the church of St. George . Two 
marble statues of a woman and child 
were discovered at the S.E. comer of 
this church during the revolution, 
and sent to NaupHa. The church 
has apparently been built on the 
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foundation of an ancient temple, and rhenians, and fortified this strong 
stands N. and S. f instead of E. and place (Strabo, x.). S. of these walls 
W., as is usual in orthodox Greek may be distinguished the remains of 
churches. On a small hill £ mile a temple, on which a modem Greek 
S.S.E. of the church, and S. of Nopla, church, now in ruins, has been 
are two projecting square towers, erected. On the ancient site, no 
connected by a curtain. It would great distance from the present vil- 
appear from the building that it was lage, the rock is hewn in such a way 
a work either of the Greeks or Sa- as plainly to show that its excavations 
racens in the ninth century. It seems once served as houses in the city of 
likely that these may be the remains Polyrrhenia. The ruined tower be- 
of Methymna, The remains of the fore mentioned is 40 feet high, built 
ancient town of Rhocca , where, ac- of stones of every size, and of marble 
cording to Lilian (N. A. xiv. 20), fragments, which indicate, as the 
there was a temple of Artemis Rhoc- period of its construction, that me- 
caa, are a little to the S. of this diaeval age when ancient monuments 
place. were regarded as useful only as 

Leaving Nopla, we pass the village quarries. Near it is a fountain, the 
of Drapanid , cross the river Typhlos, mouth of an aqueduct, hewn out of 
and, passing KurvalSnes, arrive m one the rock, and said to extend an hour 
hour from Nopla at the river Kamdra , under ground. At some distance 
where are the remains of the massive from the tower are several ancient 
supports of a bridge. Half-a-mile sepulchres. The celebrated temple of 
farther is Kisamo-Kast&lli , where, IHctynna was in this district, which 
just before entering the town, are appears to have been one of peculiar 
seen some ancient arched caves in the sanctity in ancient times (Strabo, x.). 
Turkish cemetery. The modern town The Polyrrhenians took part in the 
contains many fragments of columns wars against Cnossos and Gortyna 
of marble and granite, and other which are related by Polybius (iv. 
vestiges of the ancient Kisamos . The 55). 

principal ruins are a little S. of About two miles from Paleokastron 

Kisamo-Kastelli, and consist of a we pass the first three or four 
large mass of walls fallen in confu- hamlets, known under the common 
sion: the outer facing is of brickwork, name of Lusakies , and, about one 
and the interior consists of small hour after, reach the principal village, 
stones and mortar. called Mesoghia , about two miles from 

The road proceeds to Lower Pa- the sea : from this place the islands 
leokastron, which we reach in half an of Cerigo and Cerigotto are distinctly 
hour. Another half-hour of continued visible. A considerable quantity of 
ascent brings the traveller to Upper wine is produced at Mesoghia, and, 
Paleokastron . Here are the ruins of though not esteemed equal to that of 
Polyrrhenia . Eemains of ancient St. Myron, Sarko, and a few other 
walls are to be observed before arriv- places, is still excellent. The whole 
ing at the village, and bn entering district is divided into vineyards, 
it a curious tower strikes the eye. The three little islands seen off the 
A stream, flowing into the Gulf of W. coast were the places of refuge of 
Kisamos, passes close to the E. of the Christians of these parts. Most 
the Acropolis. From the W. corner, of their wives and families spent a 
the walls, varying in height from 10 spring and summer on them during 
to 18 feet, extend for about 300 the war. They are called the islands 
paces. These are probably the re- of AkU, Akt6 being the name of the 
mains of the walls built by the district on the W. coast hereabouts. 
Achaeans and Laconians when they It is to be supposed that the little 
came and settled among the Polyr- city of KaU Akte, Fair Strand, was 
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on this spot. It is mentioned as a 
city of Crete by Stephanas of Byzan- 
tium, and must not be confounded 
with the Fair Havens (KaAol A ifievcs) 
on the southern shore. We now pro- 
ceed to 

Kavusi, a small hamlet in the dis- 
trict of Mesoghia, and the nearest 
inhabited place to Kutri, as the site 
of Phalasarna is called at the present 
day. 

Petalida is the name of the north- 
ernmost of the three little islands 
alluded to above ; the second, which 
is opposite to Kavusi, is called Mega- 
lonesi, and the third, Prasonesi. 
Perhaps they are the islets called 
Myla by Pliny (iv. 12). 

On approaching the site of Phala- 
sama , the first objects that strike the 
eye are about thirty tombs hewn in 
the solid rock ,* a little farther is a 
great chair, also cut out of the solid 
rock. The height of the arms above 
the seat is two feet eleven inches, and 
its other dimensions are in proportion. 
The design of such a work is not 
obvious; Mr. Pashley says, ‘The 
maritime position of the city might 
lead us to suppose this throne to have 
been dedicated, like that at Ravenna, 
to Poseidon ; but the prevalence of 
Dictynna’s worship in this part of 
the island, and the known existence 
of a temple of hers at Phalasarna, 
make it more probable that the 
offering was meant to honour the Cre- 
tan goddess.’ The Acropolis of Pha- 
lasarna is a conspicuous object from 
Kavusi. There are considerable re- 
mains of its walls and towers. Some 
. of the latter approach in some degree 
to the modern bastion. The walls 
exist in part from the N. side, where 
they reached the sea, to the S.W. 
point, cutting off the Acropolis, and 
the city with it, as a small promon- 
tory. The whole distance from sea 
to sea is about 600 paces. The little 
chapel of St. George is situated some- 
what less than 200 paces from the 
northern sea, and nearly 400 from 
the SJE. part of the city. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the city is about 50 


paces from the sea, near some excava 
tions in the rocks ; between this en- 
trance a long and solid slip of rock 
has been left standing, to serve, no 
doubt, as a continuation of the walls, 
which extended to this entrance from 
the other side of the city. Not far 
above the chapel of St. George, in the 
ascent to the Acropolis, is a small 
gap between two rocks, which appears 
to have been the site of an ancient 
building. The walls running up this 
side of the hill are remarkable for 
their strength and solidity. Remains 
of buildings are to be seen on the 
summit, but it is impossible to de- 
termine to what particular edifices 
they belonged. 

From the ruins of the Acropolis of 
the ancient Phalasarna, there is a fine 
view of the rock and modem fortress 
of Grabusa. The Greeks now call 
the Grabusean promontory ‘ The 
Frying-pan’, (rb nrydn), on ac- 
count of its shape. The Grabusean 
headland is called Kimaros by Strabo, 
but was generally known to the 
ancient geographers as Cory cos. We 
learn from Pliny (iv. 20) that the 
islets off it were called Corycce. 
When Crete was visited in 1415 by 
Buondelmonti, an Italian traveller, 
there existed, on a small plain on the 
summit of the hill, considerable re- 
mains of an ancient town, probably 
Cory cos. 

Pococke(‘ Travels,’ &c., vol. ii.p. 
246) informs us that the Turkish gar- 
rison of Grabusa were such bad neigh- 
bours, that the whole of the neighbour- 
ing promontory became uninhabited. 
That fortress was surprised by the 
Cretan insurgents in 1825, and for 
the three following years it was in- 
famous as the chief stronghold of the 
piracy which disgraced the cause of 
the Greeks towards the close of the 
revolution. Perched on a detached 
rock, surrounded on every side by the 
sea, Fort Grabusa became the refuge 
of several thousands of desperadoes 
from all parts of Greece, who fitted 
out a buccaneering fleet, and, under 
pretence of cruising only against the 
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Turks, plundered the merchant ships 
of all nations throughout the Levant. 
It is said that full 500 vessels (90 of 
which were English) were discharged 
of their lading in this den of iniquity, 
which the allies did not finally 
decide on destroying until the spring 
of 1828. A squadron, consisting of 
several English and French men-of- 
war, was then detached on this ser- 
vice, which it effected without much 
difficulty or bloodshed, though the 
British frigate Cambrian was ship- 
wrecked on a reef off the coast during 
the operations. For a full and most 
interesting account of Grabusa, or 
Karabusa, of the organised system of 
piracy alluded to, and of its final 
suppression, see Gordon’s ‘ History,’ 
&c., book vii. chap. v. 

Returning to the hamlet of Kutri, 
the road thence ascends the W. side 
of Mount St. Elias; the ascent, 
through olive-groves, lasts 40 mi- 
nutes, and a descent of nearly equal 
length leads to a slope extending to 
the shore, and along which the road 
runs for four or five miles, at some 
distance from the sea. The ravines 
afterwards intervene. At the third, 
the village of Sphindri is seen on the 
left. Hence, after a steep ascent of 
half an hour, we reach the summit of 
the ridge terminating in Cape Sphi- 
ndri, and, descending thence into a 
fertile valley, reach the village of 
Kampose lorakhos. 

Kampose lorakhos and Kunone are 
the two principal villages of the dis- 
trict called Enneakhoria — a name 
which is probably a corruption of 
Inakhorion , an ancient city which 
formerly existed on the sea-coast 
hereabouts. A few minutes’ descent 
from Kamposelorakhos leads to a 
cascade of 20 feet in height. Thence 
the road lies along a slope running 
gradually down to the sea, which is 
only 1 mile distant The mountains 
are covered with heath and wild 
strawberries. After passing through 
the villages of Kerarrmti , Amygdalo , 
Kephdli, Makeriand , and Bahuliana , 
the traveller reaches Kunonb in 2$ 


hours. From this point the moun- 
tains become barren, and in A hr. we 
reach a picturesque waterfall, where 
a slender streamlet shoots over a 
rock, and falls 60 feet 

Sclavopula is about 3£ hrs. from 
KunonA Pashley suggests that this 
may be the site of the ancient Dulo- 
polis, an equivalent name. The Sla- 
vonians who settled in Greece do not 
appear to have colonised Crete. 
Hence the road proceeds to Pelekdnas , 
1 hr., where it enters a valley which 
runs down to the African sea, and 
passes by Tzaliand , a village inha- 
bited by Sphakiots, who descend here 
with their flocks for the winter 
months. The road continues for 
20 minutes in the valley, and then 
crosses a ridge of hills on the left 
to a similar valley, whence it again 
ascends the opposite hill to Skli/no- 
KastelH. This place consists of the 
remains of the old Venetian fort, 
which is celebrated in the history of 
the revolt, headed by Varda Kalerghi, 
in 1 332, when it was taken by assault. 
This was one of the incessant revolts 
of the Cretans against the Venetians. 
The name of Kalerghi has again 
become famous in the annals of war, 
and of the Athenian revolution of 
1843. 

The road continues over a moun- 
tainous district and difficult paths to 
the small village of Prodormi, 3 hrs. 
distant. 

St. Kgriakos is only a short dis- 
tance from Proddrmi, but the road is 
almost impassable for horses, and 
the traveller is obliged to descend on 
foot to the shore. At the worst part 
of the descent the church of St. 
Kyriakos and the site of the ancient 
city appear in view on a small plain 
running down to the sea and sur- 
rounded on every other side by rocky 
hills, presenting a form like a Grecian 
theatre. The lower part of the hills 
on the S.W. side of the plain is 
covered with ancient sepulchres, not 
scooped out of the rock, but each a 
small building, the interior of which 
is 8 or 9 feet long, and 6 or 7 wide, 
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by about 6 feet High. Jassos was 
probably the ancient city on this 
site. At a chnrch of the Panagkia 
are many fragments of columns, 
which seem to announce the site of a 
temple, and which are the sole relics 
of the temples of Lissos, while the 
narrow cells on the hill are all that 
now remain to arrest the traveller’s 
attention. 

So perish monuments of mortal birth — 

Save o’er some warrior’s half -forgotten 
grave, 

Where the gray stones and unmolested 
grass 

bat not oblivion, feebly bravo, 
strangers only not regardless pass, 
lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and 
sigh * Alas ! ’ 

Byron. 

The direct road to Suia, about 
three miles farther to the E., and 
almost on the shore, is absolutely 
impassable for horses ; the circuit is 
tedious, partly by the road to Pro- 
d6rmi. The ascent of the hills by 
the direct path is about 20 minutes. 
And in about one hour from St. Ky- 
riakos the traveller reaches Suia, 
which is now quite uninhabited. The 
modern name of Sfiia is the same as 
that of the ancient city, of which we 
learn, from Stephanus of Byzantium, 
that it was the port of Elyros. The 
ground is strewn with fragments of 
pottery, and two or three shafts of 
columns. On the side of the hill 
S.E. of the city are some ancient 
tombs. Two miles N.N.E. of Stria is 
Livad&. Thence the road ascends to 
Krustoghbako , only l£ mile, but 
which, from the steepness of the 
ascent, it takes 40 minutes to reach. 

From Kru8togh6rako the travel- 
ler must return to Livada, in order 
to proceed to Rodovdni , near which 
are the remains of Elyros. The road 
descends, and crosses the bed of the 
river, and in 1^ hour reaches Monk. 
Half an hour from this place, to the 
right, are some ancient ruins: the 
road proceeds half a mile to Rodo- 
vdni. In the masonry of the princi- 
pal fountain of this village may be 
observed fragments of ancient sculp- 


ture, one of which, a female figure 
which has lost its feet and head, is 
well executed. The site of the city 
of Elyros is now called KephaUs. 
The first object of interest is a build- 
ing consisting of a series of arches, 
and some vestiges of walls. On 
part of the site of a Christian church 
of some antiquity a modern Greek 
chapel is erected. At some little 
distance are some massive stones, 
parts of an entablature, and many 
fragments of the shafts of the 
columns of an ancient temple. A 
few years since the ground on this 
spot was covered with mosaics. On 
the highest point of the city are 
remains of walls which seem to have 
belonged to a fortress. The view 
from this point is extensive and very 
beautiful. To the S. we have the 
valley and little plain of Suia, bounded 
by the African sea; to the W., a 
range of lofty mountains, and an- 
other to the E., covered with snow 
for the greater part of the year; 
while to the N. the undulating hills 
have several villages, surrounded 
with olive and almond-trees on their 
lower slopes. 

From Rodovani the road crosses 
the head of the valley W. of the 
village ; then, ascending, passes the 
hamlet of Mdzo , and in 1 hr. reaches 
Temenia. The remains of HyrtaJdna 
are situated on the summit of a hill 
S. of Temenia ; and the ascent is 
about £ hr. They consist of con- 
siderable remains of walls, from two 
to five or six feet in height, of Hel- 
lenic architecture, with a small acro- 
polis situated on a mount about 150 
paces from the extremity of the 
site. A little S.W. of the acropolis 
are remains of an entrance, one of 
the stone pillars of which is still 
standing, and a small piece of wall, 
consisting, like the rest, of massive 
stones. 

Leaving Temenia, the road as- 
cends for 4 mile, and then descends 
to the village and river of Strdti , the 
banks of which are shaded with fine 
plane-trees. Khddros is about 1 hr. 
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from Temenia. The site of Kantanos 
is on a small conical hill S. of 
Khadros, distinguished by the ruins 
of the little chapel of St. Irene, which 
crown its summit. From this point 
is a fine view of the valley of Kanta- 
nos, which leads down to the sea, 3 
or 4 miles distant; and is wooded 
with olives. The hill has two peaks, 
formed by a cleft in the rock 10 feet 
wide, 40 to 60 high, and 200 paces 
long, the effect of an earthquake. On 
the E. and S.E. sides of the hill are 
found some remains of the walls of 
Kantanos, the only vestiges now 
remaining of that city. E. of the 
ancient city are several tombs hewn 
out of the solid rock. 

The village of Spaniako is 1 mile 
S.W. of this site, and only about 3 
miles N. of Selino-KastAlli. £ mile 
S. of Spaniako are the remains of 
two towers. 

Two miles from Spaniako is Vli- 
thids, where a natural rocky elevation 
is surmounted by a very ancient 
building — a beautiful specimen of the 
later Cyclopean style. It appears to 
have been a sepulchre, and in form 
and construction resembles that of 
Cecilia Metella at Rome, but it is far 
more ancient. The internal diameter 
is 14 feet, and the thickness of the 
walls 4 feet. 

At a short distance from Vlithias 
is the site of Kalamyde . The tra- 
veller descends by a very bad road, 
and reaches, in less than 1 hr., the 
village of Kontokyneghi, a beautiful 
and sequestered spot, shut in by the 
lofty rocky hills of the valley, and 
half-buried among olive, carob, and 
almond-trees. The road then crosses 
the river, and ascends the ridge which 
separates the valley of Kontokyneghi 
from that of Pelek&nas, and soon 
crosses the road from Pelekanas to 
S&ino-Kasteili, and arrives at the 
church of St. Antony, near which are 
several tombs in the solid rock : 1 mile 
farther is the church of St. George, 
where is the supposed site of Kala- 
myde. It is on the summit of the 
ridge between the two valleys. The 


remains consist of vestiges of walls, 
which appear to be about J mile in 
circuit, and some foundations of 
buildings, the latter of which are S. 
of the church of St. George. 

We now leave the neighbourhood 
of the African sea, near winch we have 
so long lingered in the examination of 
ancient sites, and advance northward 
into the interior of the island. 


From Vlithias to ErgastAri we 
proceed by the straggling village of 
Kakotikhi, inhabited by Sphakians, 
and thence through a fine valley; 
and in 1} hr. from Vlithias reach 
Plemmeliand , one of the small vil- 
lages comprised under the common 
name of Kdntanos. This place is 
beautifully situated on the banks of 
a river, which are covered with fine 
planes, with vines twining round 
them to the height of 30 or 40 feet. 
The road continues along the bank 
of the river for £ mile, and then 
passes through a double hedgerow 
of myrtles, succeeded by a plantation 
of olive-trees. Traversing the village 
of Kuphalat&s , we thence ascend, and 
from the summit of the mountain 
have a fine view, extending N. to 
Cape Spada and the whole bay of 
Kisamos, and S. to the African sea, 
including the mountains of S41ino 
and the Grabfisean promontory — in 
short, the whole breadth of Crete. 
The road descends to LuJciand , 
whence a slight ascent of J hr. leads 
to ErgastSri. Thence the road passes 
by Epanokhorion , 50 minutes, and 
St. Irene, 1 mile farther, whence is a 
long ascent for an hour, from the 
summit of which is a view over the 
African and Cretan seas. E. is the 
plain of Omalos, and descending the 
N. side of the mountain, the Akro- 
t£ri, Cape Spada, and the Gulf of 
Khania come in view. In 3J hrs. 
from the summit the road arrives at 
Ortkuni, and in 1 hr. more at LdJci, 
a considerable village. S.E. is the 
mountain Alidkes, S.W. Aquzi, and 
between the two Papaldkos. The 
Lakiots took a most conspicuous and 
honourable part in the war of inde- 
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pen dene© ; this was partly owing to 
their active habits, and partly to 
their being accustomed to the use of 
fire-arms for the chase, and other less 
innocent pastimes. The Sphakian 
frontier above Omalos is only 6 or 7 
miles off, but the descent into Spha- 
kia here by the Xyloskala , or ladder, 
is so bad as to be impracticable, ex- 
cepting on mules much habituated 
to the road. It will, therefore, be 
safer for the traveller to make a fur- 
ther circuit, and enter Sphakia by the 
ordinary pass of Askyfo. 

After a rugged descent, the tra- 
veller reaches Meskld , and crosses the 
lardanos, or Platania, which here 
also, as well as nearer the shore, 
is shaded with planes. An ascent 
of an hour is required to reach 
Theriso, a village prettily situated. 
Another hour brings us to Brakdna, 
one of the villages classed together 
under the name of Kerdmia. It was 
in a village of this district that blood 
was first shed in June 1821, when 
the Sphakians, and as many of the 
Bhizites as possessed arms, raised 
the standard of the Cross. In Dra- 
kona all the inhabitants are Christ- 
ians ; and this is the case with almost 
every other village of the Rhiza. 
Some time after leaving Drakona, 
the mountain of Kendros, Mount Ida, 
the hills beyond Mylopotamo, and 
the Bay of Bhithymnos, are in view. 
Rhamne is 6 hrs. from Laki ; 1 £ hr. 
from Bhamne is Pemonia , during the 
descent to which village there is a 
fine view of the plain of Apokorona, 
bounded by the Sphakian mountains 
and the Gulf of Amyro ; Mount Ida 
is still in sight. One mile from 
Pem6nia is Fri, and in l£ hr. after 
passing through the village oiDzidzifi 
the traveller arrives at Ip os. The 
village produces good wine. 

Three-quarters of an hr. after 
leaving Ipos the road crosses the 
stream which flows from the Spha- 
kian mountains into the Gulf of 
Armyro, and in another £ hr. reaches 
the village of Prosnero, the last 
before the Sphakian frontier. Here 


is the ruined Pyrgos , or tower of 
Alidhakes, a Mohammedan, who 
defended himself in his little castle 
against the Christian insurgents at 
the outbreak of the Greek revolution. 
It was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Sphakians, who, though they brought 
some old cannon thither from Armyro, 
were forced to abandon the attempt. 
When afterwards deserted, it was 
dismantled by the Christians. A 
steep ascent of an hour brings us 
to the small plain of Krdpi , where 
the district called Rhiza or Rhizoma 
ends, and the traveller enters Sphakia. 
Leaving the plain, the road enters the 
gorge or pass which leads to Askyfo . 
The mountains on either side are 
lofty and generally barren, though 
interspersed with ilexes. It was 
through this pass that the Moham- 
medans fled in August 1821, after a 
disastrous conflict with the Christians 
in the plain of Askjrfo, and are said 
to have lost on this occasion 900 
men, as well as many mules laden 
with military stores and their 8 
field-pieces. An ascent of 40 minutes 
from Krapi leads to the highest point 
of the ridge, whence a descent of 20 
minutes brings us to Askjrfo, situated 
nearly 2,000 feet below the highest 
summits of the Sphakian mountains, 
and between 4,000 and 6,000 above 
the level of the sea. The hamlets 
round the plain, known under the 
common name of Askyfo, are called 
respectively Goni , Pera- Goni, Pitres , 
Mudari , Kostos, Stavrordkhi, and 
Karis. The present number of fami- 
lies at Askyfo is 160, all Christians, 
as is the case throughout Sphakia. 
The town of Sphakia, on the southern 
coast of the island, is the winter 
residence of the Askjrfiots. All these 
places were the scenes of sanguinary 
conflicts during the years 1866-7, 
between the Sultan’s armies and the 
Greek rebels. 

After crossing the plain of Askjrfo, 
an ascent commences, which continues 
without intermission for 1£ hour. 
Descending by a very bad path, we 
follow its windings along the S. side 
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of this great chain of the White 
Mountains, and not very far from 
their summits ; in about 1 hour the 
road improves, and the African sea 
and island of Gozo are in sight. 
Trees grow on all these mountains, 
except quite on the summits of the 
highest ranges. In £ hour the road 
passes a fountain of beautiful water, 
shaded by a solitary fig-tree. This 
spot is 2 miles N.N.W. of the village 
of Muri. An hour hence the road 
leaves the valley it has followed for 
some time, when the islet of Gozo 
and the projecting point of Mesard 
are in view. Looking back, both 
Pselorites (Iaa) and Kendros are in 
sight. Fi*om this point the road, 
which is very bad, descends along 
the side of the mountains 4 miles to 
the plain of Anopolis. 

The villages known by the com- 
mon name of Andpolis are Limnaa, 
Skala, Mariand, Gyros , Kampos , 
St. Demetrius, Kampid, and Rhiza , 
at the last of which the traveller 
arrives, after crossing the ‘plain. It 
is situated on a rocky elevation on 
the S. side of the plain, which is only 
partly cultivated. Very interesting 
details of the peculiar manners of 
the Sphakiots, and of their local 
dialect — a relic, doubtless, of the old 
Cretan-Doric — will be found in Pash- 
ley’s 4 Crete/ chaps, xxxv., xxxvi., 
and xxxvii. 

An ascent of a few minutes up the 
rocky elevation, at the foot of which 
the village of Bhiza is situated, brings 
the traveller to the site of an ancient 
city whence there is a view, along 
the southern coast, as far as the 
point of Mesard . 

Franko Kastello, the scene of 
Khadji Mikhali’s fatal contest and 
death, is 12 miles off. Just by the 
castle is the whitewashed church of 
the Panaghia t which forms a very 
distinct object. Below us, and 2 
miles off, is the port of Lutron, and 
its little village, the winter residence 
of the Anopolitans. It is, as has 
been already observed, the port of 
the Sphakiots ; and ie probably the 


Sect. It; 

Port Phoenix of antiquity. The ruins 
where we are standing may be those 
of the ancient city of Phoenix. The 
whole circumference of the rocky 
elevation occupied by the ancient 
city is 1 mile. The chief remains 
are to the W., where a considerable 
piece of ancient wall still exists. Its 
length is about 300 paces, and its 
width generally about 6 feet. The 
height varies from 6 feet to 1 1 feet, 
and the chisel has nowhere been used 
on any of the stones. Among the 
ruins are many cisterns. 

When the Turkish force, during 
the war, was at Muri , on its way to 
Andpolis, they captured, along with 
other persons, a young mother and her 
infant, whom she carried in her arms. 
She was beautiful enough to be an 
object of contention among those who 
laid claim to the spoil, and, while 
her brutal captors, when at Anopolis, 
were quarrelling who should possess 
her, she went out, with her child in 
her arms, to one of the large open 
wells near the village, and, plunging 
into it, escaped the horrors of slavery 
by a voluntary death. Mr. Pashley 
has recorded this anecdote as one of 
the many which he heard related as 
characteristic of the Greek revolu- 
tion. Similar was the conduct of 
the Suliot women, who threw them- 
selves from their native clifls rather 
than be seized by the Moslems. 

Leaving Bhiza and crossing the 
plain in a westerly direction, we reach 
the hamlet of St. Demetrius. Thence 
the road crosses the low ridge which 
bounds the plain of Andpolis on this 
side, and reaches, in J hour, the brink 
of a chasm running S. of the village 
of Aradena. The path winds along 
each side of this nearly perpendicular 
cleft, of several hundred feet in depth. 
At every 10 or 12 paces the path 
changes its course. These turns are 
the only very dangerous points. A 
similar ascent leads to the opposite 
summit of the chasm. The descent 
and subsequent ascent on the oppo- 
site side to the village of Aradena 
occupies 25 minutes, A few slight 
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remains of antiquity indicate Arkdena, 
or its immediate neighbourhood, as 
the site of the ancient Cretan city of 
the same name. } mile W. of the 
modern village, there have been dis- 
covered some ancient tombs. 

After leaving Aradena, the village 
of Livadiand is 14 mile to the left, 
and W. of the chasm which was 
crossed before reaching Aradena : 
soon after, changing its course, the 
road approaches nearer the shore, 
and in about 1 hour’s time Sklino- 
Kast&li is visible. The path lies 
over rugged rocks. In these parts of 
the island the traveller should, per- 
haps, substitute a mule for a horse. 
A zigzag road now winds down the 
face of a rocky and almost perpendi- 
cular precipice, at the bottom of 
which the traveller still finds himself 
at a considerable elevation above the 
sea ; the descent continues, and, 
though less steep, still by a zigzag 
path, and at length reaches the sea- 
shore. 1 mile due W. is the church 
of St. Paul , close to which a plenteous 
stream of water rushes out of the 
beach, and, forming a rapid stream, 
flows into the sea. Another fountain 
in the island is also honoured by the 
derivation of its name from St. Paul, 
who is said to have used the water 
to baptise his Cretan converts. It 
is near Hierapetra, ‘where they say 
St. Paul preached : there is a large 
chapel, having 12 pillars all cut out 
of the rock, which was done by the 
Christians in the night-time. Close 
by is a fountain, where they say he 
used to baptise, and it is now called 
St. Paul’s fountain; the water thereof 
is very good to cure such as have 
sore eyes.’ 1 The Cretan tradition 
relates that St. Paul conferred 
similar benefits on Crete, as Maltese 
tradition affirms him to have con- 
ferred on that island — freeing it from 
wild beasts and noxious animals. 

We shall pause here to comment 
on St. Paul’s visit to Crete, so far as 
it is known from the narrative of the 

Randolph’s State of Candia (1687). 


Acts of the Apostles, chap, xxvii. 
7-16. The ship conveying the 
Apostle was forced by an adverse 
wind to run to the S. of Crete from 
Cnidus, a promontory at the S.W. 
of Asia Minor. ‘We sailed under’ 
(i.e. under the shelter or lee of) 
‘ Crete, over against Salmons ’ (which 
is the eastern extremity of the island); 
‘ and, hardly passing it, came unto a 
place which is called the Fair Ha- 
vens’ (a name which it still retains). 
As it was already autumn, the season 
had arrived when it was considered 
unsafe, in those days of timid navi- 
gation, to attempt voyages in the 
open sea. It became then a matter 
of very serious consideration whether 
they should remain at Fair Havens 
for the winter, or seek some safer 
and more sheltered harbour. St. 
Paul’s advice was very strongly 
given that they should remain where 
they were : perhaps his prophetic 
powers were acting in combination 
with the insight derived from long 
experience of * perils in the sea ’ (2 
Cor. xi. 26). * Nevertheless the 

centurion believed the master and 
the owner of the ship, more than 
those things which were spoken by 
Paul. And because the haven was 
not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might 
attain to Phcenice, and there to 
winter : which is an haven of Crete, 
and lieth towards the south-west and 
north-west.* Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson (‘Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,’ chap, xxiii.) consider that 
‘ there cannot be a doubt, both from 
the notices in ancient writers and the 
continuance of ancient names upon 
the spot, that Phoenix (or Phcenice) 
is to be identified with the modem 
Lutron. This is a harbour which is 
sheltered from the winds above men- 
tioned ; and, without entering fully 
into the discussions which have arisen 
upon the subject, we give it as our 
opinion that the difficulty is to be 
explained simply by remembering 
that sailors speak of everything from 
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their own point of view, and that 
such a harbour does “ look "—from 
the water towards the land which 
encloses it — in the direction of S.W. 
and N/W7 

Sailing, therefore, with a gentle 
southern breeze from the Fair Havens , 
the sailors hoped to reach Port 
Phcenix, or Lutron ; but the ship was 
suddenly caught by the Euroclydon 
(probably the Greg ale, or hurricane 
from the N.E., still so dreaded in the 
Levant), and driven first ‘under a 
certain island which is called Clauda’ 
(the modem Gozo), and thence across 
the open sea towards Melita or Malta. 
The English traveller will always re- 
joice in elucidating the journeys and 
voyages of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Leaving the spring and chapel of 
St. Paul, we follow the shore, and in 
J hour we reach the entrance of the 
valley of St. Rumtti, and Samaria. 
On each side of the glen are bold 
han gin g mountains, with a river 
rushing between them over its rocky 
bed. 1 mile up the glen is the vil- 
lage of St. Rumkli. The villagers 
say that the lofty mountains by which 
they are surrounded are the best 
fortresses to be found in Crete, and 
the only place within which the 
Turks never penetrated during the 
long war between 1821 and 1830. 
The site of Tarrha , which is interest- 
ing as one of the earliest localities of 
the Apollo worship, is on the shore 
at the entrance of the glen of St. 
Rum&i, but very slight vestiges of 
antiquity remain there. 

At a place called Trypetk , between 
St. Rumeli and Suia, are some slight 
traces of antiquity, marking the site 
of Pcekilassos. 

Leaving the village of St. Rumeli 
to explore the river as far as Samaria , 
the path is so narrow in some parts 
where it winds round abrupt preci- 
pices, that no horse could pass along 
it; in the first J hour the river is 
crossed five or six times, and then 
the traveller arrives at a most striking 
pass, commonly called the Gates 


(IlSprais). The width of this chasm 
is about 10 feet at the ground, and 
widens to about 30 feet or at the most 
40 feet at the top. The length of the 
way through which the traveller must 
pass in the middle of the stream is 
60 paces, and for 100 farther he is 
more in than out of the water, 
having to cross the torrent several 
times. 20 minutes farther the rocks 
again contract, so as to become nearly 
perpendicular, and in a few minutes 
we reach a spot called the Turk's 
Pass , from the fact of a Mohammedan 
having been killed there, during the 
attempted invasion of Sphakia in 
1770. In 20 minutes more we reach 
a cluster of fine plane-trees, and a 
copious source called Kepkalovrysis, 
which supplies the river with great 
part of its water. The contortions of 
the rocks near this spot show how 
violent must have been the operation 
of the causes which threw them into 
their present shapes. On approach- 
ing Samaria , cypresses are seen in 
great numbers on the mountain 
sides. 

One hour above Samaria are some 
ruins, called by the natives ‘ the last 
refuge of the ancient Hellenes/ but 
discovered by Mr. Pashley to have no 
claim to the title of Hellenic remains, 
being the vestiges of a mediaeval 
fort. The wildness and magnificence 
of the scenery, however, amply repay 
the traveller for the labour of the 
ascent. 3 miles from Samaria, at the 
foot of the White Mountains, is the 
monastery of St. Nicholas, surrounded 
by the largest cypresses in Crete. It 
lies N.W., in the direction of the 
Xyloskalo. These cypresses are still 
regarded with a sort of superstitious 
veneration by the mountaineers of 
Sphakia. 

The wild goal is frequently found 
in this part of the island. It is 
neither the ibex nor the chamois of 
the Alps, but the real wild goat 
(hyplfxiov, Capra cegagrus'), the sup- 
posed origin of all our domestic 
varieties. 

From Samaria the traveller had 
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better retrace his steps to St. Bumeli, 
and thence along the shore to Lutron. 
Here he may hire a boat, and proceed 
along the southern coast of the island 
to the fort and village of Sphakia, 
or to Franko Kastello. This latter 
dilapidated Venetian fortress was 
held for some time in 1828 by the 
Greek insurgents under Khadji 
Mikhali, a native of Epirus, who, 
after carrying on a guerilla warfare 
from it with great valour and success, 
at length perished in its final assault 
and capture by the Turks. 

From Franko Kastello the traveller 
may cross the island in a northerly 
direction, at one of its narrowest 
parts, and reach in the plain of Apo- 
k6rona the road from Bhithymnos to 
Khania (see Excursion 1), and so re- 
gain the latter city, after having 
thoroughly explored the western dis- 
tricts of Crete. 

Steamers . — Austrian Lloyd’s from 
Trieste. 


21. Thasos (Thaso, on Tasso). 

Thasos is the most northerly of the 
JEge&n islands, and is situated oflf the 
coast of Thrace and the promontory 
of Mount Athos, from which it 
forms a conspicuous and picturesque 
object. It is about 40 m. in cir- 
cumference. At a very early period 
it was taken possession of by the 
Phoenicians, on account of its valuable 
gold mines. According to tradition 
the Phoenicians were led by Thasos, 
who came from the East in search of 
Europa, and from whom the island 
derived its name. It was afterwards 
colonised by the Parians, b.c. 708, 
and among the colonists was the 
poet Archilochus. Besides the gold 
mines in Thasos itself, the Thasians 
possessed others still more valuable 
on the neighbouring coast of Thrace. 
The mines in the island itself had 
. b 
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been extensively worked by the 
Phoenicians, but even in the time of 
Herodotus (vi. 46, 47) they were 
still productive, and the clear surplus 
revenue of the islands before the 
Persian conquest amounted to 200, 
and sometimes even to 300 talents 
(above 40,000/. or 60,000/.). At 
this period the Thasians possessed a 
considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were very wealthy and 
powerful. They were subdued by 
the Persians under Mardonius, and 
subsequently became subject to the 
maritime empire of Athens. They 
revolted, however, from Athens in 
b.c. 466, and were subdued by Cimon 
after a siege of three years; when 
they were obliged to surrender to 
the Athenians all their possessions 
in Thrace, to destroy them fortifica- 
tions, to give up their ships, and to 
pay a large tribute for the future. 
In the 8th year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Athenian squadron at Thasos 
was commanded by Thucydides the 
historian, who was afterwards exiled 
by his countrymen for his failure to 
relieve Amphipolis when threatened 
by Brasidas. The Thasians again 
revolted from Athens in 411, but the 
island was again reduced by Thra- 
sybulus in 407. In addition to its 
gold mines, Thasos was also cele* 
bra ted for its marble and its wine 
(Virg. Georg. li. 91). The soil, how* 
ever, is otherwise barren, and meriti 
now as of old the description appliet} 
to it by Archilochus, 

An aae’s bock-bone, overspread with 

wild wood. 

The principal town in the island, also 
called Thasos, was situated on the 
N. coast upon three eminences, 
where there are still some remains 
of antiquity. 

In modem times Thasos has un- 
dergone vicissitudes similar to those 
of the neighbouring islands. The 
pop. is 6,000 Greeks. It ships con- 
siderable produce. 

Buins of the ancient town of 
Thasos are to be seen at PaUeo 
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Castro, on the N. of the island. 
They consist of a mole, a tower con- 
structed of blocks of marble from 
older edifices, and some sculptured 
tombs. On the walls of the acro- 
polis, which was occupied by the 
Venetians as a fort, is still to be 
seen the lion of St. Mark. There 
are some interesting ancient quarries 
in the vicinity, and not far from the 
ruins is a colossal figure of the god 
Pan carved on a rock. 

The steamers which run between 
Constantinople and Salonica touch 
at Cavallo, where a kaik can be 
obtained for the trip to Thasos. 


22. Samothbach (Samothbaxi). 

This island is 18 m. N. of Imbros, 
and about 32 m. in circumference. 
It is rugged and mountainous, a fit 
shrine for a gloomy superstition. In 
ancient times Samothrace was the 
chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri, 
and was celebrated for its religious 
mysteries. Their origin dates from 
the time of the Pelasgians, who are 
said to have been the original inha- 
bitants of the island ; and they en- 
joyed great celebrity down to a very 
late period. Both Philip of Mace- 
don and his wife Olympias were 
initiated in them. The Cabiri were 
certain mystic Divinities; but the 
meaning of their name, their charac- 
ter, and nature are quite uncertain. 
(See Cabiria in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Antiquities.’) 

In the centre of the island rises 
a lofty mountain called Saos, or Saoce ; 
whence Homer (II. xiii. 13) repre- 
sents Neptume to have surveyed the 
plain and city of Troy and the Greek 
Fleet. In primitive times Samo- 
thrace bore various names ; its sub- 
sequent appellation of the Thracian 
&mo8 was derived from its being 
colonised by settlers from Samos 


on the coast of Asia Minor. The 
political history of this island is 
of little importance. The Samo- 
thraeians fought on the side of 
Xerxes at the battle of Salamis ; and 
at this time they possessed a few 
places on the Thracian mainland. 
At a later period Samothrace appears 
to have been regarded as a kind of 
asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the 
Romans at the battle of Pydna. The 
later history and present condition of 
this remote isle afford nothing re- 
markable. 

Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros 
must be visited by kaik from the 
Dardanelles. 


23. Lhmnos (Stalimhnh, i . e . els rby 
Arjfivoy). 

Lemnos is situated nearly mid- 
way between Mount Athos and the 
Hellespont, and about 22 m. S.W. of 
Imbros. Its area is nearly 150 sq. 
m. In the earliest times it appears 
to have contained only one town, 
which bore the same name with the 
island (Horn. II. xiv. 299) ; but at a 
later period we hear of two towns, 
Myrina ( Castron), on the W., and 
Hephaestia (near Bapanidi) on the 
N. W. The most ancient inhabitants 
of Lemnos, according to Homer, were 
the Thracian Sinties ; a name, how- 
ever, which probably only signifies 
robber 8 {aivofxaCy When the Ar- 
gonauts landed at Lemnos they are 
said to have found it inhabited only 
by women who had murdered all their 
husbands. Some of the Argonauts 
settled there, and became by the Lem- 
nian women the fathers of the Minyce, 
the later, inhabitants of the island. 
The Minyae are said to have been ex- 
pelled by the Pelasgians, who had been 
themselves expelled from Attica. 
These Pelasgians are further said to 
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have carried away from Attica some 
Athenian women ; but as the children 
of these women despised their half- 
brothers, bora of Pelasgian women, 
the Pelasgians murdered both them 
and their children. In consequence 
of these repeated horrors, Lemnian 
Deeds became a proverb in Greece 
for all atrocious acts. Lemnos was 
afterwards conquered by one of the 
generals of Darius; but Miltiades 
delivered it from the Persians, and 
made it subject to Athens, in whose 
power it remained for a long period. 
The subsequent history of the island 
presents little that is worthy of 
record. Lemnos, according to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 13), had a famous 
labyrinth, supported by 140 columns. 
No certain traces of this celebrated 
edifice have been discovered as yet 
in modem times ; but this is probably 
because the island has been so rarely 
explored by scientific travellers. 

At the present day the population 
of Lemnos amounts to about 30,000, 
chiefly Greeks. It is of an irregular 
quadrilateral shape, being nearly 
divided into two peninsulas by two 
deep bays, Port Paradise on the N., 
and Port St. Antony on the S. The 
latter, which is capacious and land- 
locked, has good anchorage for large 
ships* The E. side presents to the 
sea a bold rock, called the ‘E pfialov 
\ew&s Afiftvov by JEschylus in his 
brilliant description of the watchfires 
between Mount Ida and Mycenae, 
announcing the capture of Troy. 
The general appearance of Lemnos is 
far from picturesque; barren and 
rocky, though not very high, moun- 
tains cover about two-thirds of its 
surface ; and scarcely a tree is to be 
seen, except in some of the narrow 
valleys, which are green and fertile. 
The whole island bears the strongest 
marks of volcanic action; and hence 
we may account for its legendary 
connection with Hephaestus or Vul- 
can, who, when precipitated from 
heaven, was said to have fallen on its 
hospitable shores . The principal pro- 
duction at Lemnos was a red earth, 
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called Terra Lemnia, or sigillata, 
which was employed by the ancient 
physicians as a remedy for wounds 
and the bites of serpents, and which 
is still valued by the Turks and 
Greeks for its supposed medicinal 
virtues. At present the high grounds 
are grazed by sheep ; but the W. and 
S. valleys produce corn, grapes, and 
figs. The inhabitants are divided be- 
tween agriculture and fishing; and the 
women (celebrated for their beauty 
and wearing a picturesque costume) 
are employed in weaving cotton 
cloths. The chief town, Kastron , on 
the W. side, contains about 2,000 
inhabitants, who are excellent sea- 
men ; its little port is defended by a 
pier, and commanded by a ruinous 
mediaeval fortress on the overhanging 
rocks. 


24. St. Stbates. 

A few miles S.W. of Lemnos, and 
also belonging to Turkey, is situated 
the small island of St. Strates CAyios 
J&rpdrns), the ancient Neat. It con- 
tains a few families at the present 
day. 


25. Imbbos (Imbbo). 

This island is situated near the 
Thracian Chersonese, about 18 m. 
S.E. of Samothrace, and 22 m. N.E. 
of Lemnos. It is about 25 m. in 
circumference, and is hilly, but con- 
tains many fertile and woody valleys, 
and several villages. There was an 
ancient town, on the E. side of the 
island, of the same name, and of 
which there are still some remains. 
Imbros, like Samothrace, was of old 
a chief seat of the worship of the 
Cabiri. Its history contains no events 
of importance. The pop. is 3,000. 
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26. Tbnhdos (Tenhdo, Bocha Adasi). 

This island has retained its name 
ever since the time of Homer. Pre- 
viously it had been called Leucophrys, 
Calydna, Phcenice, and Lyrnessus; 
the mythical derivation of its usual 
name is from Tenes, the son of 
Cyenus. Its circumference is little 
more than 10 m., hut it has always 
enjoyed an importance very dispro- 
portionate to its size, on account of 
its position near the mouth of the 
Hellespont, from which it is about 
12 m. distant. Its distance from the 
coast of the Troad is 6 m. ; and in the 
story of the Trojan war it appears as 
the station to which the Greeks with- 
drew their fleet, in order to induce 
the Trojans to think that they had 
departed. 

• Tenedos had an JEolian city of the 
same name, with two harbours, which 
were used by Xerxes as a naval station 
in the Persian war. The island after- 
wards became a tributary ally of 
Athens, and adhered to her during 
the whole of the Peloponnesian war, 
and down to the peace of Antalcidas, 
by which it was surrendered to the 
Persians. At the Macedonian con- 
quest Tenedos regained its liberty. 
In the war against Philip HI. the 
Romans used the island as a naval 
station, and in the Mithridatic war 
LucuUus gained a victory over Mi- 
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thridates off its shores. About this 
time the Tenedians placed themselves 
under the protection of Alexandria 
Troas. In the middle ages the pos- 
session of the island was long con- 
tested between the Turks and the 
V enetians. At the present day it con- 
tains about 6,000 inhabitants (one- 
third Turks), and, though ragged, it 
is fertile and well cultivated. It 
produces a good deal of wine and a 
little wool. The town, on the N.E. 
side of the island, is defended by a 
mediaeval fortress, and has a port 
with tolerably good anchorage. In 
former ages it was a sort of depot for 
the produce destined for Constanti- 
nople ; and Justinian erected here a 
large warehouse, the ruins of which 
are still extant, where vessels loaded 
with corn from Alexandria discharged 
their cargoes, when they happened to 
be prevented, as is often the case, by 
contrary winds, from making a pas- 
sage through the Dardanelles. 

Close to the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles is a cluster of small islets, the 
Lagussa of the ancients, and now 
known to English sailors as the Bab* 
bit Islands. The largest of these is 
4 m. in length, and possesses an ex- 
cellent spring of water. 

Steamers . — The Austrian boat 
from Smyrna to Constantinople stops 
at Tenedos every Sunday morning, 
and that from Constantinople on 
Saturday morning. Passengers land 
in boats, but when the wind blows 
hard from the N., landing is impos- 
sible, and passengers are put on shore 
at the Danianelles. 
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ROUTES THROUGH 

ROUTE 1. 

Smyrna. 

Smyrna is the most important 
city of Asia Minor, and one of the 
principal commercial ports in the 
Ottoman Empire. It may be reached by 
steamers from Li verpool, London, Mar- 
seilles, Brindisi, or Trieste ; and it has 
direct communication by steam with 
all the leading seaports in the Levant. 
Lines of mail steamers, French and 
Austrian, run at short intervals 
northward to Constantinople, and 
southward to Syria and Egypt. 
There is also very frequent com- 
munication with Athens, viA Syra. 

Steamers anchor some little dis- 
tance from the quays, and landing is 
effected in boats, generally at the 
English Scala, or within the new 
docks. Luring the afternoon the 
wind, called imbat, blows strongly 
inwards, but the boats are good, and 
there is no danger. At such times 
it is better to go inside the docks. 
J ewish agents and interpreters always 
visit the steamers, and may be 
engaged to pass the baggage, by 
giving a small fee to the custom- 
house officials, and to conduct the 
travellers to the hotel. Passports 
are now often asked for. 

Post Offices. — The French, Aus- 
trian, and Russian Post Offices are on 
the English Scala, the Greek in the 
H6tel d’Europe Khan, the Turkish in 
Spartali’s Buildings near the Bazars, 
the Aidin Railway Post-office at the 
central office, near the Three Corners. 
There is an English Post-office within 
the Consulate, near the usual land- 
ing-place. The postage to England 
is 2&d. 

Letters are not delivered at domi- 
cile. The traveller must send, or, 
what is still better, go to the English, 
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French, and Austrian Post-offices, 
taking his card, and ask for his 
letters. If he expects letters from 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Athens, 
&c., he must go to the Turkish post- 
office. 

Telegraph. — The Central Tele- 
graph Office is close to the Madama 
Khan, in Frank Street. It communi- 
cates with the European, Indian, and 
African systems. The clerks speak 
French, and will take English mes- 
sages. Messages are delivered. 

The railway companies have tele- 
graphs to Ephesus, Aidin, and the 
principal stations along their lines. 

Hotels. — The hotels in Smyrna are 
inferior and dirty. 

The oldest is that of M. Mille, the 
Deux Augustes , in Mille 'Street, be- 
tween the Marina and Frank Street. 
The rooms are dose, but in the winter 
there are stoves. Terms, 14 fr. a day. 

The Navy Hotel (Salvo's), on the 
Marina, is tne relic of an old naval 
inn, and is now frequented by sea- 
faring people. 

Boarding Hotels . — These are not 
very suitable for English people. 

Restaurants. — Theodori’s, over 
Lucas’ new caffi on the quay, and the 
Restaurant Americain on the Marina, 
are the best. The terms are moderate. 
Pichin, also on the Marina, can serve 
a good dinner. Twelve o’clock is the 
usual Smyrna dinner hour ; meals can 
be had at any time in the Restau- 
rants. 

Native wine in Smyrna is very 
bad ; but fair European wines can 
be obtained at Nalpa’s, and at Rodo- 
canachi’s. 

Cafis. — There are several caffis 
on the quay of various kinds. 

Capt. Paoli’s, or the British and 
Smyrna Club , looking on the bay, is 
the oldest There is a large billiard- 
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room. In the summer there is a 
band, and sometimes a small Italian 
dramatic company performs. 

The Cafk Levantino is a new one 
of the same description. 

At the Caravan Bridge is the 
Azizieh Garden , on the banks of the 
classic Meles. 

At the Bellavista, on the shore, 
half-way between the Marina and the 
Point station, are some inferior caf6s. 
There is one on the shore of the Bay 
of Bournabat, near Diana’s Bath, 
bnt it is very poor. 

Throughout the Turkish quarters 
there are Turkish coffee-houses, 
where the only fare is the narghUeh 
and coffee. 

Baths. — There are many Turkish 
baths in Smyrna, but they are not 
generally clean. One of the baths was 
the model for the Turkish Baths in 
London. 

In the summer there is excellent 
sea-bathing from the new quay, the 
Marina. Geuz Tepe is frequented for 
this purpose. 

Carriages may be hired at Fassool- 
lah, or at the khan near the Armenian 
church. Prices are high. 

Horses must be hired at the Tur- 
kish khans. The people in the hotels 
can sometimes borrow a European 
saddle. Anyone proposing to ride 
in Turkey ought to bring his own 
saddle. 

Donkeys are always on hire in 
Caravan Bridge road, near the Cas- 
saba railway station, and can be sent 
for to the hotel. They may be hired 
for the day or trip. They are much 
used by men and women. The ascent 
of Mt. Pagu8 t to the Genoese castle, 
from which there is the best view of 
town and bay, may be thus made. 

Boats or Kaxks can be got along 
shore anywhere, or hired for excur- 
sions on the bay. There is now a 
spacious new street, with a finely 
built quay, along that portion of the 
bay which adjoins the Frank quarter 
of the town. A large floating dock 
has also been constructed, by en- 
closing a part of the bay in front of 


the houses within a massive wall, 
and as there is no tide, it is always 
accessible. Here boats can be had, 
and many of the boatmen speak 
Italian or French, sometimes even a 
little English. 

Guides and Interpreters. — There 
are Jews attached to the hotels, and 
many touting in the streets. Except 
to land his luggage, the visitor can do 
without them. The shopkeepers in 
the main streets speak English, as do 
many of the population. This is not 
the case, of course, in the Turkish 
quarter. 

Spiro Merkuri, who was in the 
English Navy, is a thoroughly trust- 
worthy guide. He is to be heard of 
at the English Consulate. 

Hajji Ali Ibrahim, who may be 
heard of at the Point station, is some- 
times in Smyrna. He speaks Turkish, 
Arabic, English, and French, and 
was dragoman to Lord Dufferin, M. 
Renan, Mr. Newton, &c. 

Casinos. — Smyrna possesses a pe- 
culiar institution in its Casinos, or 
family clubs, founded by the English 
in the last century. Of these among 
others are the European or English 
Casino (consisting of Levantines and 
Armenians), next to the English Con- 
sulate, and the Greek Casino (sup- 
ported by the Greeks). A stranger 
can get admission for three months, 
on the application of a friend; and, 
if in the ball-season, receives invita- 
tions for the balls for himself and 
family. 

The Casinos are supported by sub- 
scription of members, and have a 
news-room, card-room (at the Euro- 
pean Casino, a billiard room), and 
ball-room. At the carnival time, the 
only brief season of gaiety in Smyrna, 
two or three balls are given at each 
Casino. The persons invited are each 
member of the Casino, and all his 
family residing under his roof, the 
widows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers, and foreign visitors. The last 
ball is a mask and fancy ball. 
These balls no longer show to any 
extent the local costumes of the coun- 
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try nor the rich display of diamonds 
once so striking. French fashions 
are predominant among the native 
women, and there is a great display 
of wealth and dress. The handsome 
English Levantines no longer attend 
the Casinos, as the English exer- 
cise their hospitality in their own 
houses. ! 

At the balls gambling is carried 
on systematically, and to a great 
extent. 

Libraries . — Tanchnitz, English, 
and other publications may be had 
at the Librairie Internationale. 
Worth, bookbinder, Frank Street, 
Greek books. 

There are a few Turkish book- 
sellers. Some Turkish gentlemen 
have good libraries. 

In the Casinos are newsrooms, and 
there are a few papers at Captain 
Paoli’s and other coffee-houses. 

The Greek Archbishop has a 
library of Greek books; and the 
Armenian School has a small library 
and a few antiquities. 

There are some local newspapers. 

Medical . — The principal physi- 
cians are Drs. Mattheysz von Eich- 
storff, Chasseaud, and MCraith, all 
of whom speak English. Dr.M’Craith 
is also surgeon to the British naval 
hospital. 

Of pharmacies , the best is Moore’s 
London Pharmacy, close to Capt. 
Paoli’s. 

Of hospitals there are a small 
English naval hospital, a Netherlands 
hospital, generally without patients, 
one for the French, two for Roman 
Catholics, a Greek hospital on a 
large scale, which was visited by 
Byron in 1806, a small one for Ar- 
menians, another for Turks, and a 
small and ill-conducted one for 
Jews. Four of the hospitals are in 
Hospital Street, running parallel 
with Frank Street and the Marina. 

English Consul. — T. F. Reade, Esq. 
has a large official mansion in Frank 
Street and the Marina, where is the 
English chapel. 

There is an American Consul, and 


there are Consuls-General and Con- 
suls of all the European Powers. 

Churches . — The English church is 
in the Consulate : H.B.M. Chaplain 
performs service every Sunday at 11 
a.m. and at 3 p.m The present 
chaplain is the Rev. James Dombrain, 
whose kindness and courtesy to tra- 
vellers are beyond all praise. He has 
a thorough knowledge of the geo- 
graphy and antiquities of the country 
round Smyrna, and is ever ready to 
aid and direct tourists. 

In connection with the chaplaincy 
there is a cemetery near Caravan 
Bridge; and there are also district 
churches at Boumabat and Boujah. 

Smyrna is the seat of Scotch 
and Anglican missions to the Jews. 

In tie new Dutch chapel service 
is performed in French and German 
by the chaplains. 

There is an English school for 
boys at Bournabat, conducted by Mr. 
F. Turrell. There is no English school 
for girls, but there is a fine establish- 
ment in Rose Street of the Prussian 
Deaconesses, presided over by Sister 
Minna Grosse, well worthy of exami- 
nation. They have an orphan school 
with a few English orphans. 

There is a good school for t the 
children of English artisans, founded 
in 1870, at a cost of about £1,000, 
raised by voluntary contribution. 

The local churches are deserving 
of inspection at the time of service. 
Next to Constantinople, here is the 
largest Greek community — twice the 
population of Athens. The cathedral 
is*dedicated to St. Photini, and is of 
a 'remarkable type. The Armenian 
cathedral, in Armenian Street, is 
large, and service is well performed, 
but it is more Western in character 
than will be found in Armenia 


Proper. 

The Roman Catholic cleigy are 
numerous ; but the churches, in con- 
formity with Greek and Armenian 
prejudices, have hardly an image. In 
the service there is nothing remark- 
able ; the performance of the United 
Greek rite is to be seen at the 
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Greek altar, and of the United Arme- 
nian rite in the chapel of the Mek- 
hitarists in the Kenouria Maghala. 
The front is a private house. The 
Mekhitarists from Venice and Vienna 
carry on a school, and the Lazarists, 
among whom there is occasionally a 
man of learning, direct the College of 
the Propaganda. Near this is the 
new cathedral. 

Friars and nuns of various orders 
figure in the streets, as the Turks 
allow full liberty to all creeds; 
and the funerals of all churches are 
allowed with crosses and chanting. 

None of the Turkish mosques, 
which are numerous, are remarkable. 
Sometimes access can be obtained, 
but it depends on the temper of the 
people, as, if they have been lately 
annoyed, they prohibit strangers from 
entering. 

In the high Turkish quarter is a 
Tekeh of the Mevlevi, or, as they are 
called by Europeans, the dancing der- 
vishes, which can be visited. 

The Yurouks and camel-drivers, 
who are called Kizzilbashes, have a 
distinct form of Islam, but do not 
practise it in Smyrna ; nor is it safe 
for the Persians, who are sectaries.of 
Ali, to perform their peculiar rites in 
a city of the orthodox. 

The Turkish national schools, 
which are generally small, are curious 
to a stranger. Few girls attend them. 
The Roushdeyeh College is presided 
over by a man of eminence, but is not 
well supported by the local Turkish 
population. 

The Jewish synagogues are small 
and dirty. The Jews here are still 
strict separatists. Their Spanish is 
degenerating into bad Italian. There 
are about a hundred rabbis. Neither 
Hebrew nor Spanish learning flou- 
rishes. The distinct costume of men 
and women is maintained, with the 
rare exception of the few German 
and foreign Jews. 

Governor- General. — H. E. the Go- 
vernor-General of Smyrna usually 
speaks French, and has interpreters, 
who speak English and French. The 


Govemors-General are accessible to 
strangers, and generally like to see 
persons of eminence and travellers 
who propose to visit the interior. It 
is not necessary to have an introduc- 
tion from the Consuls. The Governor- 
General is now invested with vice- 
regal powers. 

Amusements . — There is a toler- 
ably large theatre, called the Teatro 
Cammarano , in the street opposite 
the English Consulate, in which 
Italian opera is performed during 
the winter in third-rate style, and 
there are occasional performances of 
concerts and juggling by passing 
celebrities. Boxes can be hired at 
the book office during the day, but 
it is best to ask some friend who is a 
subscriber, as the best boxes are sub- 
scribed for. 

At the Carnival there are balls at 
the Casinos, and Armenian subscrip- 
tion balls. The private balls are 
chiefly among the English. At other 
times there is nothing of the kind, 
unless in summer some English lady 
opens her house at Boujah or Bourna- 
bat once a week. 

There is music in summer at the 
various caf6s on the quay ; but it is 
very poor. 

The most characteristic native 
sights are Turkish, Jewish, Arme- 
nian, Greek, and Levantine weddings. 
At the former gipsy and Jewish sing- 
ing and dancing women are called in. 
It is difficult to see Albanian, Arme- 
nian, or Greek dancing in Smyrna, 
though sometimes such a thing may 
be seen at the village fetes. Zebeck 
dancing must be seen in the interior. 

Camel fights are now very rare. 

Horse races are held once a year 
on the racecourse at Boujah. 

The favourite, and indeed almost 
the only promenade, is the new quay, 
which is crowded during the summer 
evenings ; and in fine weather 
the Smyrniote women are in the 
habit of standing at their doors in 
full dress. 

In the summer there is a succes- 
sion of village fetes or fairs. 
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For sporting there is beccafico 
shooting in the fig season. Partridges 
are to be found in all districts ; so 
are hares. There are professional 
sportsmen who supply the market. 
In hard winters there is abundance 
of snipe, woodcock, and wild fowl, for 
which the Smyrna and Aidin railway 
stations afford some chance, but 
the whole country in the Smyrna 
district is beset by numerous small- 
bird shooters. 

Wild boar can be got in the 
mountains. Leopards are sometimes 
found. 

It is not safe for a stranger to go 
out shooting without a siUah teske- 
resi, or license to carry arms, as the 
local police are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of pouncing on a straggler, on 
whom they can practise. 

There is no fishing except in the 
Bay of Smyrna or the rivers Oayster 
and Hermus, where large fish are 
caught, as also in the Mseander. 

Natural History. — fauna and 
flora are connected with those of the 
adjoining parts of Europe. It is rare 
that any collections can be seen in 
Smyrna. Occasionally objects are 
shipped to England. There is from 
time to time a resident botanist. 

It is in the drug trade the chief 
objects of interest are found, Smyrna 
having been for many centuries the 
metropolis of the drug trade. 

The geology of the Smyrna district, 
and indeed of Western Asia Minor, 
can be well studied by a visit to the 
Smyrna and Aidin railway and to the 
volcanic district of the Two Brothers. 
It is described by Mr. H. E. Strick- 
land in the ‘ Transactions of the Geo- 
logical Society/ vol. v. part xxxii. 
2nd series. 

Passing from the volcanic and tra- 
chyte formations at Smyrna, the rail- 
way traveller proceeds across the cre- 
taceous formations in the plains of 
Boujah and Seidekeui to the hippu- 
rite limestone at Tourbali, and thence 
to the great mica and schist forma- 
tions at Ephesus. There are sections 
in the valley of the Moles, near Boujah, 
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and many features exposed in the plain 
of Seidekeui. The passage of the 
Ephesus Pass across the Guma Dagh 
mountains gives in the rock cuttings 
some good delineations of the mica- 
ceous schist and limestone. On pass- 
ing into the plain of Aidin, before 
reaching Kara Bounar, some curious 
sandhills are seen. The valleys of 
Sipylus behind Bournabat, as far as 
the lake of Kiz Gul, and the whole 
adjoining districts, give some good 
examples of volcanic action, described 
by Mr. Strickland. A few fossils are 
found in the sandy beds of Mount 
Pagus, and in the white marls half a 
m. N. of Bournabat. 

Near Jumaovassi and Seidekeui 
there is a deposit of lignite. There 
are others near the Smyrna and 
Aidin railway at Sokia, at Tekeh 
(Magnesia ad Maeandrum) and Nazli. 
There are large coal deposits beyond 
Ala Shehr. There are fine haema- 
tite iron mines at Besh Parmak, op- 
posite Aidin, worked by gipsies. In 
the Sokia district are the chief mines 
of emery. Near Nymphi and Sokia 
are abandoned lead mines. The 
river Pactolus, near Sardis, and the 
flanks of Mount Tmolus had the 
credit in antiquity of furnishing 
gold. 

Beyond Tourbali and the river 
Hermus, the geology of the Smyrna 
district is unmapped. 

Numismatics and Archeology . — ■ 
Smyrna is a numismatic capital. 

Here are gathered the coins from 
all Asia Minor and many of the 
islands. No coin that is picked up 
by the most ignorant man, woman, or 
child is lost. An inscription on a 
sculptured stone may be smashed to 
get at the expected treasure within 
(and this has been encouraged by 
finding coins in foundation stones and 
altars), or it may be burned to make 
lime, but anyone can tell the diffe- 
rence between a Greek, Boman, or 
Byzantine coin when found and a 
coin of the realm. If one of the 
former, it is antika and valuable. 
It is sold in the towns, gets to the 
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Christian apothecary (the man of 
-whom to ask for coins), and is by him 
periodically disposed of in Smyrna, 
nnless it is conveyed there direct by 
some passing carrier. 

Consequently Smyrna supplies 
the cabinets of Europe with Greek 
autonomous and imperial coins, 
with Persian, Roman, and some 
early mediaeval; and it hap been 
the seat of some celebrated numis- 
matists ; among these were Cousinfoy 
and BorrelL 

As the collectors of Smyrna are 
always exchanging and selling, the 
state of the cabinets often varies, and 
the traveller, who arrives after some of 
the fine collections have been sold 
in London, may find nothing, but 
another time he may find the cabinets 
full of the choicest medals, and re- 
markable for unpublished specimens 
and varieties of the day. As the 
Consuls and others are birds of 
passage, the number of cabinets 
varies, and no precise information 
can be given. 

The chief collection at present j 
is that of Mr. James 'Wnittall, 
one of the leading merchants of 
Smyrna, who bought the cabinet 
of Ismael Pasha and many remark- 
able finds. Mr. Whittall, who enjoys 
a European reputation, is very liberal 
in showing his collections, which 
he keeps in his country house at 
Bournabat. 

The Chevalier Ivanoff, late Rus- 
sian Consul-General, whose cabinet 
was the choicest, sold off much in 
1864. 

M. Sophocle, a dealer in bric-a-brac, 
lives near Mille’s Hotel. He has coins 
and articles of all kinds and various 
pretensions. 

There is a Greek curiosity dealer 
in the Bezestein, who gets hold of a 
great many coins from natives, but 
he sells them to dealers, keeping the 
refuse on hand, for which he asks 
high prices. It is a mistake the 
stranger makes to give a shilling for 
a worn-out Roman coin, because it is 
Roman and eighteen hundred years 


old. Coins in good preservation can 
be got cheap enough, and it is only 
coins that are of superior merit or 
preservation and great rarity that 
are worth anything above the value 
of the metal. For such in Smyrna 
itself 20 /., 40 /., and 100/. are freely 
given. 

The visitor must be on his guard 
against forgeries, as they are going on 
upoD the spot. 

From time to time statues and in- 
scriptions are found and brought to 
Smyrna, and enormous sums are 
asked for them. 

From time to time some archaeolo- 
gist of eminence is resident or on a 
mission, for Smyrna is a good centre 
for such investigations. It affords 
access to Tantalus and its tombs, 
Ephesus, Metropolis, Tralles, Sardis, 
Magnesia ad Mseandrum, Priene, the 
Pseudo-Sesostris, the Niobe of Mt. 
Sipylus, Tbyatyra, Pergamus, the 
cities on the Bay and south coast of 
Ionia, Doris and JEolia, Samos, 
Mitylene, &c. 


SCATTERED ANTIQUITIES IN SMYRNA. 

Frank Street. — Mr. Hanson’s 
khan, next to English Consulate, a 
torso of a Roman statue. At the 
end of the khan in Frank Street, No. 
131, near the Marina, a tablet in the 
wall, Iu the khan occupied by the 
Phoc^ehne, in a back court, a bas- 
relief over a well. In Frank Street, 
near the above, three heads set in a 
wall, down an alley. Near the Three 
Corners, in a lane, a bust in a niche. 
On the English quay, a fragment in a 
house. 

Bellavista . — In a house on the 
right-hand side, in a recessed passage, 
a mutilated piece of sculpture. In a 
house on the left-hand side, opposite 
Railway Street, three bits of sculp- 
ture. 
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Caravan Bridge Street . — An Ionic 
capital on the ground on the left, op- 
posite No. 36, over a door, a man and 
horse. No. 96 doorstep, Roman in- 
scription. 

Armenian Church. — Here are 
several basreliefs and fragments set in 
the 'wall, behind the door in Armenian 
Church Street. In the Armenian 
School behind, within the library 
and in the schoolyard, are many 
fragments. 

Konak Courtyard. — Tombs. 

Barracks . — Head of the Amazon 
from the castle, in the parade-ground 
behind. 

At Colonel Reshad Bey’s konak, 
mutilated marble cornice. 

In the Armenian quarter in the 
road to ditto, two large drums of 
columns. 

Upper Sardinian Street. — Inscrip- 
tion in a house in an open space near 
here. 

In river Meles, near the Greek 
chapel of Mortaki, an inscription. 

In Caravan Bridge Road, leading 
to the Railway Station, a Greek in- 
scription. 

In the river, near the bridge, a 
lion. 

In the Azizieh garden some re- 
mains found in the river. 

Nations and Languages . — To the 
ethnologist Smyrna is a place of 
interest on account of the variety of 
races and languages, but it is to be 
observed that no one language is 
spoken in purity, though the greater 
number of the male population, 
Mussulman and Christian, speak 
several languages. The Turks speak 
Anatoliote, and the Christians create 
dialects of each language they speak, 
mainly through the influence of the 
new Greek or Romaic pronunciation 
and idioms, and from their being a 
non-reading people. A Smyrna Turk, 
besides Turkish, often knows Arabic 
or Persian, and sometimes Romaic. 
Those who have served in the army 
pick up a little Koordish and Sla- 
vonian. The Christians speak gene- 
rally Greek, French, Italian, and 


English, and very many Turkish; 
and, if Armenians, Armenian, Turk- 
ish, French, Italian, and English. 
The Jews speak Turkish, Spanish, 
Italian, and perhaps French, Eng- 
lish, and Greek. 

Here are to be seen and heard — 

Indo - Europeans. — English and 
Americans (1,300); High Dutch 
(300), i.e. Hollanders (an old colony, 
but speaking English) ; French (500) 
with a dialect and strange mode of 
orthography ; Italians ; Albanians 
(300, chiefly Tosks) ; Slavonians 
(500, speaking chiefly the Servian 
dialects) ; Albano Greeks, commonly 
called Hellenic Greeks (perhaps 
50,000, speaking Romaic); Arme- 
nians (8,000); Persians (500); Gipsy 
Koords or Chinganees (300). Some 
of these are encamped on the river 
Meles. 

Semitists . — Jews (12,000) speak- 
ing a Spanish-Italian; Arabs, Maltese 
(300); Syrian Christians speaking 
Arabic, a few. 

Turanians . — Osmanli and other 
Turks (40,000),Kizzilbashes( 10,000), 
and Rayah Greeks (30,000), speaking 
Turkish and Greek, and descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. 

There are a great many negroes, 
chiefly from the eastern side of Africa, 
but some from Central Africa, through 
Tunis. 

The proportion in which the lan- 
guages are spoken in Smyrna is per- 
haps as follows ; 

Turkish . . . 100,000 

Romaic . . . 100,000 

Italian or Spanish . 30,000 

(chiefly in the Vene- 
tian and Neapolitan 
dialect) 

French . . . 20,000 

(chiefly in the Pro- 
vencal dialect 

English . . . 12,000 

Arabic * . . . 10,000 

Spanish or Italian . 12,000 

The Romaic or Greek of Smyrna 
is a separate dialect, and perhaps 
that which is most widely spread 
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and understood in the Levant. It 
resembles most the Constantinople 
dialect. The Athenian dialect is not 
spoken in Smyrna, but is used in 
-writing. 

The ethnological distinctions to 
be observed among the so-called 
Greeks and those of the Armenians 
and Jews are well worthy of obser- 
vation. 

The Gipsies are of a pure race, 
and speak their own language. 

The Levantines can here be well 
seen, as Smyrna is their head quar- 
ters, and there are some thousands 
of them. They consist of the de- 
scendants of European men and 
women of the Hellenic and Rayah 
Greeks or Armenians or Jewesses, 
and the intermarriages of the off- 
spring of these. Some of the women 
are very handsome. The population 
shows a return to the native races, 
with a decided tendency towards 
extinction. There are few Levan- 
tine families whose European ances- 
tors date from a century or beyond. 
With the exception of the railway 
staff there are very few families of 
pure English extraction. 

The local negroes and their few 
mulattoes are worthy of observation. 
There are some very fine men among 
them, but they rapidly die off. 

There are about 200 Algerine 
Mussulman refugees in Smyrna ; 
many are employed in market gar- 
dens behind Mount Pagus. Some of 
them speak French. 

The nomads may be seen in the 
Bournabat Valley and just beyond, 
and along the two railways. This is 
the frontier of those nomadic tribes 
who reach from here to China. 

The Eayah or Asiatic Greeks 
present examples of some of those 
types, which are to be recognised on 
the monuments of antiquity, and so 
do the Albanians and Albano-Greeks. 

Population . — There is no census 
of the population of Smyrna. It 
fluctuates according to season, and 
is from 180,000 to 200,000. It may 
be estimated thus : 


Turks, &c. . . 80,000 

Greeks (Eayah and Hel- 


lenie) . 

. 90,000 

Jews 

. 12,000 

Armenians 

. 10,000 

Levantines 

. . 15,000 

Europeans 

1,000 


Of the latter two classes, about 
13,000 are Catholics, 1,500 Pro- 
testants, and 1,000 Greeks. There 
is a small body of R. Catholic Arme- 
nians, some Syrian and Latin Chris- 
tians, and one or two converted Jews. 
Once or twice there has been a con- 
verted Turk from Constantinople. 
Greeks are very rarely converted. 

The population of all classes is 
generally industrious and well be- 
haved, enjoying great freedom under 
the liberal government of the Otto- 
man Porte. There are few parts of 
the world where there is liberty of 
conscience, of religious worship, of 
education, and of speech, so fully 
enjoyed. 

Many disorderly characters flock 
here from Greece and the islands, 
among whom stabbing cases occur, 
but the general influence of the place 
soon brings them to prefer work to 
begging or robbing. 

The whole population is indus- 
trious and prosperous, well fed, and 
the women well dressed in the last or 
extremest fashion. All except the 
Jewish houses are clean. 

Smyrna has its own local customs, 
and sets the fashion for the whole 
Levant. 

Schools abound, and all kinds of 
accomplishments are taught. 

Institutions . — Among the institu- 
tions of Smyrna, and subjects there 
worthy of notice or open to investi- 
gation, are — The Greek establish- 
ments managed by the laity; the 
hospital ; the loans of money to the 
Church, equivalent to the savings 
bank system ; the professional beg- 
gars and their habits; the Deacon- 
esses* Institution ; the Casinos ; the 
extension of scholastic education, 
and the small practical educational 
results; the mixed races ; the effects 
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of the want of the principle of 
nationality among the Levantines ; 
the general want of a public opinion 
and an effective press ; local currency 
and exchangee , even in their present 
reformed state, legal or beshlik 
money (105 piastres to the lira), 
exchange money (130 to the lira 
among the bankers), tariff money (136 
to the lira among the large shop- 
keepers), churuk or bad money (180 
to the lira among the small shop- 
keepers), the agios on the various 
coins; the influence of speaking 
many languages without a standard, 
and without acquiring real know- 
ledge ; the effects of physical causes, 
earthquakes, fever, drought, dearth, 
fire; nomadic institutions; the 
agriculture and horticulture of the 
country; the landed tenures and 
mkayer system; the effect of the 
forming of the tithes; local self- 
government of the millets or com- 
munities ; the esnafe or trade guilds ; 
the narh or assize of provisions; 
lingering monopolies ; and the mono- 
poly of the custom-house hammals. 

The municipal institutions of 
Smyrna are in transition and very 
defective. 

Trade of Smykna. — For some 
years there have been no statistics of 
the trade of Smyrna, but the imports 
and exports are supposed to exceed 
3,000, 000Z. It is one of the greatest 
commercial cities of the Osmanli do- 
minions, but it is the only one of 
similar size in the world which has 
no Exchange and no Chamber of 
Commerce. The spirit of association 
does not exist. When any remark 
is made on the defects of the place, 
it is alleged to be the fault of the 
bad government of the Turks, though 
the prosperity of the place is a testi- 
mony of good government. 

The progress of its trade is due 
to the labours of the Turks of the 
interior, who, and not the Creeks, 
furnish all the produce ; to the efforts 
. of the Government for the general 
improvement of the empire, and to 
the enterprise of our merchants in 


England, and of the silk merchants of 
France. Smyrna produces nothing, 
and its large population is maintained 
by the trade which its fortunate 
position accords to it. 

Smyrna is the chief seat of the 
trade in figs and raisins, valonia, 
madder, opium, drugs ; and the re- 
viving trade in cotton. All these 
present features of interest. 

Sponges, emery, chrome ore, and 
liquorice are also brought hither. 

Smyrna being a great centre of 
steam navigation and place for char- 
tering ships, it is here goods can at 
once be shipped and cargoes made 
up. There is no shipbuilding, and no 
yard for the repair or docking of 
steam-boats or large vessels; there 
are a few small coasting steamers 
belonging to Smyrna. 

By the rise of other ports and 
the improvement of communication, 
Smyrna has lost half its ancient 
trade, but, by the development of 
products, has doubled the amount. 

Smyrna was, before the rise of 
New Orleans, the great cotton port. 
It ships now a considerable quantity 
of very inferior yezli or Turkey cotton 
of short fibre. Here is an Imperial 
Cotton Committee, and the Govern- 
ment has made great efforts to intro- 
duce American and Egyptian seed, 
but unsuccessfully, although they 
grow well. There are ginning estab- 
lishments in Smyrna and throughout 
the province. The chief cotton dis- 
tricts are Souboujah, Aidin, Kirka- 
gatch, and Cassaba. 

Fig 8 are considered a speciality 
of Smyrna. They are grown in the 
Aidin district. The curing of them 
is a Smyrna mystery, and may be 
seen performed by dirty women in 
the fig warehouses in September and 
October. The export is about 5,000 
tons. The most famous places are 
Erbeyli, Naeeble, Omoorloo, Keush- 
deresi, Nazli, &c. The black raisin 
is a great article of export from the 
Tireh district. The Sultana raisins 
are brought from Cheshmeh. 

Of valonia about 20,000 tons are 
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shipped. It is collected from the 
valonia trees all over the country, 
but chiefly from the district of the 
Hermus. The valonia acorns are 
cleaned in Smyrna, the cups sorted, 
and the acorns sold for burning in 
the bakers’ ovens. Madder root is a 
great article of commerce. This 
is picked, packed, and pressed in 
Smyrna. Messrs. C. Whi thall & Co. 
have large madder presses. 

The silk trade varies. It is 
chiefly in silkworm grain or seed 
and cocoons, collected by French and 
Italian travellers in the interior. 
When the trade is good every house- 
wife busies herself with silkworms. 
All about Smyrna the chief trees are 
mulberries, and in a busy season they 
are soon stripped. There is a large 
filature or silk-winding factory be- 
longing to Messrs. Cousinly & Co. 
(agents of Messrs. Bothschild and 
Arl6s Dufour) near the Point, a 
Turkish filature in Caravan Bridge 
Road, well managed, and one at 
Bournabat. 

Opium from Afioom Kara Hissar 
is chiefly in the hands of the Hol- 
landers and sent to Java. 

Liquorice paste, unrefined, is ob- 
tained from Messrs. McAndrew & 
Forbes, of Sokia and Nazli. 

Emery is brought from Sokia. Mr. 
J. B. Paterson and Messrs. Abbott 
are the agents. 

Sponges reach the value of a 
quarter of a million: They are from 
Syme and the neighbouring islands. 
Boxwood is shipped. Scammony is 
still a large article of trade. Some 
is obtained from the property of 
Ismael Pasha, Oghlan Hissar, near 
Trianda station. Angora goats’ wool 
or tiftik , from the Angora district, 
comes into this market. The sheep’s 
wool is coarse. Galls are still a 
large article of commerce, but yellow 
berries have fallen off. 

In olive oil there is a considerable 
local trade. Much is obtained from 
Mitylene. It is an inferior article. 

Of Turkey carpets and rugs 
Smyrna is the emporium. They come 


from Oushak, Koula, Kedos, and 
several towns in the interior. The 
chief agents are Ali Effendi at the 
Three Corners (who exhibited at the 
Great Exhibition in 1863, and speaks 
some English), and Mr. Wm. Griffith. 
In the autumn the small dealers 
arrive and hawk their wares about. 
Persian carpets can be got in the 
Persian khan. 

The English import a great many 
articles, but through neglect on their 
part the Germans carry on a large 
trade in imitations of English goods. 

The leech business, formerly very 
great, and for which there are large 
tanks, has fallen off. 

The lace of Smyrna is peculiar. 
It is a point de Smyme , and there 
is much embroidery, but it is a home 
manufacture, and specimens can only 
be got through some lady friend. 

In all the towns of the interior 
there is a local lace or silk manufac- 
ture, for which it is worth while to 
ask. 

Printed Turkish handkerchiefs, 
pipebowls, and many such articles of 
local use, are manufactured or im- 
ported into Smyrna. There is no 
peculiar silversmiths’ work. 

Altar of roses is an article of ex- 
port. 

There are several steamboat 
offices from which purchases can be 
shipped to London or Liverpool 
direct. 

In 1865 the number of vessels 
that entered Smyrna was 3,654, con- 
taining 508,778 tons (of which 100 
steamers, 103,598 tons, and 78 sailing 
vessels, 14,086 tons, were English). 


HISTORY. 

Smyrna (Izmir Turkish, Smyme 
French, Smima Italian) is situated 
on the Bay of Smyrna, at the foot of 
Mount Pagus, close to the mouth of 
the small river Meles, and ships 
can approach some of its quays. 
It is a central steamboat station, 
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communicating with the European, 
Asiatic, and African lines, the 
capital of an eyalet of Aidin, resi- 
dence of the Governor-General and 
chief authorities of the province, 
capital of the sanjak of Smyrna, 
the seat of a Greek Archbishop, Ar- 
menian Bishop, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, and chief Rabbi. 

The lat. is 38° 26' N., long. 27° 
9'E. 

Smyrna is a very ancient city, but 
its early history is obscure, disfigured 
by the ignorance of the Greek histo- 
rians and the fancies of archaeologists. 
It was a city ages before the Greeks 
entered Asia Minor, one of the so- 
called Amazon cities, named from the 
Amazon Smyrna, and a Cyclopean 
city, as attested by remains on Mount 
Pagus. It is one of a group of coeval 
fortified cities, Smyrna, Tantalis, and 
Nymphaeum, of which it alone now 
exists. 

Subject to various vicissitudes, it 
appears to have been conquered or 
colonised by Ephesian Greeks, who 
were expelled by iEolians. The 
Ephesian party, by the aid of the 
Kolophonians, recovered possession. 
From the JEolian confederacy it 
passed about 688 b.c. to the Ionian 
confederacy, of which it became a 
leading member. It was unsuccess- 
fully attacked by Gyges, King of 
Lydia, but was taken 627 b.c. by 
Alyattes, King of Lydia. 

On the occasion of the attack 
of the Lydians, probably by Gyges, 
Smyrna was nearly taken, and the 
Lydians required the surrender of the 
women. However, the slave girls 
offered themselves to go out to the 
Lydian camp, and so dealt with the 
Lydians in the night, as to bring 
about their defeat and retreat. In 
consequence of this a yearly festival 
was held called Eleutheria. 

It is said that Smyrna remained 
abandoned for 400 years, and that 
the inhabitants lived in the" plain 
until Alexander the Great deter- 
mined to restore the city, which was 
accomplished by Antigonus and Lysi- 


machus. Alexander, while hunting 
in the forests of Mount Pagus, fell 
asleep, and was warned by a vision 
of Diana to restore Smyrna; some 
say out of compliment to Homer. 

On account of these statements, 
archaeologists dispute about the spot 
where Smyrna was originally, and 
whether it was displaced previous to 
the time of Alexander. Some pre- 
fer the plain of Bournabat, where 
they find another river Meles, and 
some the acropolis of Tantalis or 
Sipylus. The restoration of Smyrna 
on the present site plainly points 
to its prior existence there. 

The explanation is perhaps this. 
The ancient city would be in the 
acropolis, with a Piraeus or port town 
on the bay, and with summer villages 
in the Bournabat and Boujah plains. 
In the acropolis would be the chief 
shrines. The acropolis, being taken 
and dismantled by Alyattes, was 
abandoned, and its temples, including 
the holy shrine of Jupiter, left waste, 
but the population remained in the 
port-town and out-villages. Alexan- 
der was moved to restore the acro- 
polis and sacred sites of Smyrna, 
and this was accomplished by Lysi- 
machus. 

Part of the acropolis is anterior to 
the work of Lysimachus, and if this 
was not Smyrna it must be a great 
Cyclopean city which existed before 
Smyrna. 

Smyrna became the capital of An- 
tigonus, and in the time of the Greek 
kings was a handsome and well-built 
city, and so continued for many 
centuries. It possessed the Home- 
reion erected in commemoration of 
Homer ; numerous temples, including 
those of Nemesis and Cybele, the As- 
klepeion, the Prytaneum, and a pub- 
lic library. Its drainage was always 
bad. It had an inner harbour (near 
the Greek Hospital), which could be 
closed. It became the seat of a con- 
ventus of cities, including those of 
JEolis as far as Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum. 

The fortunes of Smyrna were va- 
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rious during the numerous wars 
which devastated Asia Minor; nomi- 
nally existing as a free city, it became 
the prey of the victors alternately, and 
at length fell under the power of the 
Romans. In the war with Mithri- 
dates it remained firm to the Roman 
protection. Trebonius, one of the 
slayers of Julius Caesar, was besieged 
here by Dolabella, taken and killed. 

The city, throughout the Roman 
period, retained its privilege of coin- 
ing money. The coins of Smyrna are 
numerous and interesting, but nothing 
has been done to illustrate from them 
the history of the city. 

Smyrna became a great school of 
the rhetoricians and sophists, of whom 
many records are to be found in 
Greek authors. It was called the 
Forest of philosophers, the Museum 
of Ionia, the Asylum of the Muses 
and Graces. The rhetorician Tacitus 
composed a panegyric on Smyrna. 

Phocaea having lost its political 
power, the commerce of Anatolia, so 
far as it was not possessed by Ephe- 
sus and Miletus, centred in Smyrna, 
which commanded the productions of 
the Hermus valley, and thereby those 
of the interior. Although Ephesus had 
great advantages, Smyrna could only 
have flourished as it did by drawing 
produce from the valleys of the 
Cayster and Mseander, in competition 
with the local cities. 

Smyrna claimed to be a metropolis 
of Asia, was dignified with various 
titles, such as Protos Asiae, and was 
allowed to erect a temple to T berius, 
and styled Neochoros. It had a 
theatre and stadium on Mount Pagus. 
In a.d. 1 78 and 180 it was ravaged by 
earthquakes, as it had probably been 
before, but was restored by Marcus 
Aurelius on the demand of the phi- 
losopher iElius Aristides, to whom a 
statue was erected. 

Christianity being early intro- 
duced, Smyrna figured as one of the 
Seven Churches referred to by St. 
John in the Apocalypse. It is the 
second church addressed (ii. 8-11). 
According to the Apostle’s words, 


the congregation included many Jews 
and wealthy members, and, like the 
other churches, was exposed to dis- 
sensions. There must therefore have 
been a Jewish community in Smyrna 
in those days. 

In a.d. 166 persecution fell on the 
Christians, and its first Bishop, St. 
Polycarp, was massacred. The site 
of this martyrdom is disputed, but it 
was on the face of Mount Pagus, and 
there his tomb is shown. It is now 
little frequented by the native Chris- 
tians, perhaps because the Turks 
have a cemetery on the spot. The 
Bishop of Smyrna took precedence 
over Ephesus. 

Being on the coast, Smyrna was 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the 
Byzantine empire in its wars with 
Saracens, Crusaders, Genoese, and 
Turks. The acropolis appears to 
have been restored, a Genoese factory 
established, and a new castle (com- 
monly called St. Peter’s Castle), the 
Hissar, built near the port. 

Towards the close of the 11th 
century it was seized by a Seljouk 
chief named Chakas (1084), and was 
captured and almost destroyed by 
John Ducas in 1097. Capsacus was 
named Duke of Smyrna. The acro- 
polis was restored by the Emperor 
John Comnenus and John Ducas 
Vataces. The Emperor Andronicus 
the younger lived in the palace at 
Nymphaeum, and J ohn Ducas at Bou- 
narbashi. Capsacus was slain by a 
Turk and succeeded by Yalea. 

The Turks under Chakas soon re- 
covered Smyrna, and a succession of 
conflicts took place between the Turks 
who held the acropolis, and the 
Greeks or their allies, who held the 
Castle of St. Peter. 

Omar, the son of Aidin, Sultan of 
Guzel Hissar, held Smyrna in 1332, 
and the Knights of Rhodes were in 
the lower castle, in besieging which 
Omar was slain. 

The Latins sent hither their new 
patriarch of Constantinople, but he 
was massacred in the cathedral (now 
Hissar Jamisi) by the Turkish troops. 
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The Genoese, by treaty with the 
Turks, obtained leave to plant a fac- 
tory in Smyrna. However, Orkhan, 
Sultan of Manisa, attacked Smyrna 
and drove them out. The Knights 
of Rhodes retook the city and held 
it for 57 years, though besieged 
by Amurat I. and Bayezid I. in 
person. 

Timour, after the battle of Angora, 
came down with the Mongol army to 
attack the contending parties. He 
Besieged the city in 1402, filled up 
the inner port by the side of the 
Castle of St. Peter, and the Knights 
took shelter in the galleys. Timour, 
having conquered the town, built up 
the skulls of a thousand captives in a 
tower. 

Smyrna then fell into the hands 
of Jouneid Ozehineid, the insurgent 
chief of Ayasolook, but Smyrna was 
finally annexed by the Osmanli Sul- 
tans in 1419. In 1375 a fleet of the 
Knights of Rhodes, under Peter 
Mocenigo, fruitlessly attacked the 
city. The Venetians were more suc- 
cessful, and took and pillaged the 
town, which was reduced to great 
distress. In the progress and con- 
solidation of the Turkish empire it 
recovered, and reached a high pitch 
of prosperity, which it has since 
maintained. Smyrna received from 
Murad II. the privilege of coining 
money. 

The city suffered by fearful earth- 
quakes in 1688 and 1778. 

In the 17th century it was re- 
stored by one of the Great Kiuprili 
Viziers. In 1694 a Venetian fleet 
presented itself before Smyrna, but 
on the representation of the European 
Consuls withdrew. 

Of late years a succession of fires 
has devastated the timber-built dis- 
tricts of the city, and, fears of earth- 
quakes being lulled, the greater part 
of the city is rebuilt of stone, and 
with houses of two stories, but there 
is an inner framework of wood to re- 
sist the earthquakes. 

In 1863 Sultan Abdul Aziz visitdd 
the city in state, and remained several 

s 


days. His reception by the popula- 
tion made & deep impression upon 
him, and in a council held in the 
Provincial Palace he issued a Hat- 
tisherif confirming the tanzimat, or 
system of reformed administration, 
and its extension. 

Smyrna was a regular seat of the 
plague till 40 years ago. It is now 
a healthy city, though with bad drain- 
age, and close to the miasma of the 
valley of the Meles. It is refreshed 
by the imbat, the wind which drives 
off the miasma during the day, and 
in the night it is kept off by a spur 
of Mount Pag us and a grove of 
cypresses. In June and July, 1864, 
it was attacked by the fourth invasion 
of cholera, but moderately, except in 
the Jews’ quarter. 

The summer villages, especially 
Bournabat and Boujah, are also 
healthy. 

The visitor must, however, be 
prudent, and not expose himself in 
strange places or to the night air. 

Mosquitoes . — These are found in 
summer, and in European houses even 
in winter. 

The visitor should get out to the 
summer villages, where he can gene- 
rally sleep in peace. 

Mosquito curtains must be care- 
fully attended to. Camphorated 
spirit, Eau de Cologne, &c., will ease 
the bitten parts. Put some camphor 
in the common spirit of the country. 
On getting into bed rub the face, neck, 
hands, and feet with the camphorated 
spirit; this will deaden any stray 
mosquito that has got within the 
curtains, and give the victim a first 
sleep. Put the bottle under the 
pillow, and on awaking rub again. 
Before going to bed kill with a towel 
or the candle each of the enemy 
clinging to the wall, looking-glass, 
&c. After ten or twelve days they 
give less trouble, and the acclimatised 
Smymiotes do not suffer. 
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WALKS THROUGH SMYRNA. 

The slope of the hill is chiefly 
occupied with the high quarters of 
the Turks, Jews, and Greeks, which 
extend down into the plain. There 
is no exact separation of quarters 
now. The Jewish is best defined, 
but since 1864 there have been out- 
lying houses. The Armenian quarter 
lies low, adjoining the Caravan 
Bridge Road, the Turkish quarter 
and the Greek districts ; but many 
of the best houses throughout the 
city are occupied by these wealthy 
citizens. There is no proper Frank 
quarter now. In Frank Street are 
many European establishments, but 
the Europeans, like the Armenians, 
are scattered everywhere. The bazars 
lie between the Turks and Jews, and 
the end of Frank Street. The Greeks 
occupy the main body of the low- 
lying city, bounded by the Turkish, 
Armenian, and Jewish quarters. 

The main line of traffic is Frank 
Street, running parallel to the shore 
under various names (Bellavista, 
Lower Frank Street, Faissoollah, 
Frank Street, and Three Corners), 
through the Bazar and the Custom 
House. 

Parallel to this, on the shore, is 
the English Scala and Marina reach- 
ing from Mille’s Hotel to the Custom 
House. 

A line of street starting from the 
Bellavista to the right runs crooked 
to the Hospital Street, and so into 
the Armenian quarter. 

These streets are connected by 
numerous short streets. 

Starting from the English Scala, 
and so from Faissoollah to the left 
along Lower Frank Street, we have 
on the left the street of Mille’s Hotel, 
on the right the French Consulate , 
with an open place on the other side 
of the street. A large house, that 
of M. Constant, on the left, with a 
garden-court, is a good specimen of 
new Smyrna rococo. There are other 
specimens of Smyrna architecture. 


At Bellavista there are coffee- 
houses on the shore, and kaiks can 
be hired. 

Straight on, Point Street leads, by 
the private house of the Dominican 
convent and chapel on the left, the 
Turkish guard-house on the right, to 
the old steam mill on the left, and 
so on to the shore of the Bay of 
Bournabat, where there is a small 
cafA A street on the right leads to 
the German Brewery , the Point 
Railway Station , and the Bournabat 
Road. 

Opposite the Bellavista Street is 
the French Hospital , with its Chapel, 
and the Burial Ground. The wide 
street to the left of it is the main 
road to the Point Railway Station. 
On the left is the large silk factory 
of Messrs. Cousinly, on the right a 
school kept by Mr. Barth, on the 
left the new Greek church of St. John. 
Here a carriage-road is reached, 
which proceeds to the faqade of the 

Point Railway Station of the 
Smyrna and Aidin Railway. In the 
hall Sultan Abdul Aziz gave audience 
in 1863. Here there is a refresh- 
ment room. On the station ground 
is a small meteorological observatory. 

Passing around the station, be- 
tween it and the Railway Pier and 
Jetty on the left, we are on the 
Bournabat Road, leading to Bourna- 
bat. On the left are the gasworks. 

From Bellavista again begins a 
line of street between the French 
Hospital and the Turkish Guard- 
house, leading by a circuitous route 
to the Hospital Street. 


FRANK STREET. 

Starting from Faissoollah, the open 
space where is the omnibus station, 
we have on the right the English 
Consulate and Chapel , the United 
States Consulate , the khan of the 
European Casino, and the khan of the 
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Imperial Ottoman Bank. Beyond 
that, in a small lane, is a Greek Holy 
Well. On the left are the English 
booksellers, and the English Phar- 
macy. The street opposite the Eng- 
lish Consulate leads to an open space 
and the Teatro Cammarano, and 
thence into Hospital Street and the 
top of Rose Street. Arriving at a 
narrow comer, on the right is a khan 
with shops, called Cramer’s Passage, 
leading direct to the English Quay 
and Paoli’s coffee-house, and on the 
left a narrow alley. This proceeds 
on the right into Dickson Street, and 
by the sharp turn on the left into 
Rose Street, formerly the fashionable 
street, and containing some good 
mansions. In Upper Rose Street is 
the Institution of the Prussian Dea- 
conesses on the left. The cross-street 
on the right is the Hospital Street. 
The cross-street on the left leads to 
the Teatro Commarano, the College of 
the Propaganda , and the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. 

Proceeding along Frank Street we 
have numerous shops. In the khans 
to the right are the Hotel d? Europe, 
Greek Post Office, the Austrian Church 
of St. Mary, and to the left is the 
French church of St. Polycarp and the 
Archbishop’s house. Near this is 
the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity. On the left in a small 
street is the Telegraph Station, and 
the next small street leads into the 
Madama Khan or Greek Silver- 
smiths Street, and so into the Greek 
Shoemakers Street and the Three 
Comers. 

We now come to the narrow Three 
Corners, just before which is Mr. 
Paterson’s khan, and the old Masonic 
Rooms, where is held the Italian lodge. 
The lodges holding under the Grand 
Lodge of England meet in the New 
Masonic Rooms, and there are held the 
English, German, French, Armenian, 
and Greek lodges, R.A. and R.C. 
Chapters. The Three Comers are 
formed by the narrow Shoemakers 
Street, Frank Street, and its continu- 
ation to the Bazars, 


At the Three Comers are the 
Belfiy and Greek Cathedral of St. 
Photini. In the great earthquake 
in the 18th century the ground opened 
behind the belfry about four feet 
wide, swallowing two men lying there, 
and then closed upon them. In the 
cathedral cemetery i& the Hotel of 
the Greek Archbishop, the Evangeli- 
cal School, and the Girls’ School. 
Behind is the Church of Ayio Yorghi 
in St. George’s Street. The Greek 
establishments are well administered. 
There is a way through the church- 
yard of Ayio Photini from one door 
to the other. 

In the street on the right are the 
khans of the Greek Casino, and the 
carpet warehouses. After passing the 
well-built range of Spartali’s Build- 
ings on the right, with the Turkish 
Post Office, and leaving large mer- 
cantile khans on the left, with tho- 
roughfares to the Bazars, we reach 
the Cloth Bazar and the beginning 
of the maze of Bazars. 

Passing through the Cloth Bazar, 
we shortly reach the place where for- 
merly stood the Hissar, or Castle of 
St. Peter, once washed by the sea. 
On the other side of the castle is a 
gate, with the arms of Genoa and 
several shields. 

Hospital Street contains the hos- 
pitals of the English on one side, and 
on the other of the Hollanders, with 
their chapel and burial-ground; of 
the Austrians , or St. Antonio, a 
large building with a chapel ; and of 
the Greeks, a fine large building with 
a chapel, madhouse, and schools, en- 
larged by the Ekonomos Kyrillos at 
great expense, in 1865. 

The streets leading from Hospital 
Street to Frank Street are Hajistan 
Sokak, and Lower Hospital Street, or 
Kenouria Maghala, with the Mekhi- 
tarist Chapel on the left, and which 
leads to Madama Khan, Shoemakers 
Street, and Three Corners. 

Parallel to this street is the great 
market-street of the working classes, 
Megalas Tavernas, 
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THE ARMENIAN STREET AND QUARTER. 

This quarter begins close to the 
Greek Hospital and the Megalas Ta- 
vernas. 

The Armenian Cathedral is in Ar- 
menian Street. Within the gateway, 
near the Bishop’s palace, are several 
ancient sculptures, stuck into the wall. 
The church is handsome and spacious. 
The tombs are curious. On the other 
side of the graveyard is a tomb to 
Captain John Moyer, who died in 
1637, showing that the English then 
buried here. 

There is the tomb of a miracle- 
working bishop, to which are tied 
rags of the clothing of the sick. Ad- 
joining the graveyard is the Arme- 
nian College, with some antiquities. 

The street turns off at an angle to 
the right, and then again by another 
to the left, to the Cassaba Railway 
Company *8 Terminus, called the Bas- 
ma Khan eh, having been formerly a 
calico-printing establishment. This 
is the starting-pointfor theBournabat 
and main-line trains. 

In a straight line with the station 
front is a wide street leading to the 
Turkish quarter, which here begins, 
and has on the right remains of the 
ancient walls. 

Turning round from the station to 
the left by a sharp corner, is Caravan 
Bridge Street. On the right, near the 
guard-house and fountain, is a way 
leading to the ancient walls and gate. 
Further on, upon the right, is the silk 
factory of Hadji Ibrahim Effendi. 
All along the street are donkey -stands. 
The street proceeds parallel with a 
branch of the Meles on the left. 

On nearing Caravan Bridge there 
is on the left the Azizieh public 
garden, which has pleasant scenes on 
the bank of the Meles. In it are 
some antiquities found in the river. 
The road alongside leads to Mount 
Pagus, the valley of St. Anne, and 
Paradise. 

On crossing Caravan Bridge , an old 
and ugly structure, so called because 


the caravans from all parts of Asia 
arrive here, we have on the left, in 
the river-bed, the camping station of 
the caravans and camels, and on each 
side large Turkish burial-grounds. 

The road to the right, between the 
burial-grounds, is the Boujah Boad. 

The straight road crosses the 
Smyrna and Aidin railway, joining 
the Bournabat Old Road. On the 
right-hand wall is part of an old in- 
scribed Greek tomb. By this way 
numerous camels enter Smyrna. On 
the right is the Caravan Bridge Sta- 
tion. Across the road is the Smyrna 
and Aidin Coffee-house ; to the right 
and to the left a great gipsy camp, 
near the One Mile Bridge on the 
Meles. A path alongside the railway 
leads to the Point Railway Station, 
passing among market-gardens. 

A suburb stretches along the old 
Bournabat Road. 

The Armenian quarter lies chiefly 
to the left of the Cassaba railway. 
It consists of good streets of private 
houses. Some of these have court- 
yards. This quarter should be visited 
m the evening, when the ladies are 
visible. 

Upper Frank Street should be 
visited at the like period. 


MARINA AND KONAK. 

Proceeding along the English 
Quay, and leaving to the left the 
narrow streets in which are Mille’s 
Hotel and Messrs. Smith’s Foundry, 
we have on the right the new Greek 
Casino, built by Mr. Lattry, and on 
the left the English Consulate, the 
European Casino khan, the Ottoman 
bank khan, and Cramer’s Passage; 
and on the left the Caffi Levantino, 
the offices and post-offices of the 
French Messageries Rationales, Aus- 
trian Lloyds, and Russian Steam 
Company, and Raoli’s coffee-house, 
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The street narrows to the Marina, 
and we have some good coffee-houses, 

and then a winding Wapping, be- Turkish quarter. 

coming more and more dirty, in Here a guide is wanted. The 
whicii, on the left, are some good visitor may see the Mehkameh, or 
shipchandlers and grocers, Fra Gia- Court of Civil Justice and Land Re- 
comma’s boarding-house, Pichin’s cord, the Burnt Columns, the bazars, 
eating-house, and the miscellaneous coffee-houses, Bezestin, Bit Bazar 
appendages of a seaport. By-and-by, or p&g f a i Pj khans, and mosques, 
as it nears the Bazar and passes the Many of the streets are very pictu- 
Fish-market, dirty, but having curious Pe8 que, and afford interesting pic- 
fish, it becomes a trade street, with tures. 
sponge, ironmongery, and salt ware- 
houses. On the left are Spartali’s 
Buildings. The place winds to the 
Custom House, and so by lanes to the 
Konak , or Palace of the Governor, 
and the Infantry Barracks , used as an 
English hospital during the Crimean 

war. In the barrack-yard at the ™ barter 

back has been placed the famous may be passed through in connection 
colossal head called the Amazon , with the Turkish quarter. The 
which formerly surmounted the gate streets and houses are filthy, but the 
of the acropolis. The barracks are people must be seen on a Sabbath 
in good order. A line-of-battle ship holiday, when the picturesque cos- 
generally lies off the Konak. tumes of the women, and their rich 

The Government has built a new gold necklaces, girdles, and bracelets, 
palace, the old one being a dilapidated form an interesting sight, 
wooden pile. 

Of late years the governor-general 
has been commonly a statesman of 
distinction. A visit may be paid 
through a consul or some friend. 

The traveller proceeding to the in- 
terior should make this a duty. In 

the Konak there are offices for the THB ACB0P0LIS (mount pagus). 
Treasury, Councils, Criminal Tribu- There is more than one way up. 
nals, Police, Tribunal of Commerce, Donkeys should be got for ladies. 
Secretariat, &c., and a badly-kept The visit should be so arranged as to 
prison, or house of detention. see the various objects on the way in 

Beyond the barracks is the exten- coming or returning, 
sive Jewish Burial-ground, with its Mount Pagus is about 500 It. 
Hebrew and Spanish inscriptions, and high, chiefly of trachyte and trachyte 
the former burial-ground of the Eng- conglomerate, but having on the 
lish Crimean soldiers whose remains Meles side lacustrine beds of conglo- 
were removed in 1876 to the new Bri- merate and sand. The sand contains 
tish Cemetery near Caravan Bridge, abundant impressions of leaves, with 

Passing through the Konak, a imperfect shells of helix and unio. 
street containing many offices of On the N.E. side the sand is replaced 
Arzoohaljis, or public document and by beds of marl. On the hillside are 
letter writers, leads to the main quarries of the loam, from which the 
Turkish district. terrace roofs of the houses are made : 

the loam is called karenk. 

The walls of the acropolis are ex* 
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tensive, and consist chiefly of the 
renewed works of the Byzantine em- 
perors. On the theatre side are 
traces of Cyclopean work. The Greek 
work of Lysimachus remaining is in 
good order and well preserved. 
Within the walls are a mined 
mosque (formerly a church, in which 
Polycarp preached) and a reservoir. 

Below the acropolis are the quar- 
ries, between which and the theatre 
are the deposits of oyster-shells and 
tiles, supposed by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
to be a kitchen midden and the site of 
a very ancient population. Below 
this are the large mins of the theatre 
destroyed by an earthquake, and to 
the right the site of the stadium 
where Polycarp was murdered; the 
position of his tomb is marked by a 
cypress. 

Below on the skirts of the city are 
the Gipsy Quarter and the Negro 
Quarter. 

From the acropolis, and in the de- 
scent, splendid views are obtained. 

Throughout the upper part of 
Smyrna and the Caravan Bridge quar- 
ter numerous ancient architectural 
fragments are to be recognised. The 
only considerable remnants are the 
acropolis, the walls, the burnt co- 
lumns, and the theatre. 

Greek Churches. — 1. Agio Fo- 
tini’s Cathedral at the Three Corners. 
2. St. G-eorge, or Agio Yorghi, in St. 
George’s Street, near St. Fotini. 3. 
Agio Yanni at the Point. 4. St. 
John in the Upane Makhala, or Upper 
Greek Town. 5. Agio Dimitri. 

Ancient Greek Churches.— Cathe- 
dral, now Hissar Jamisi ; Church of 
Christ, now Kesteneh Bazar Jamisi ; 
Church of Agio Yanni, or Cave church, 
in the Upane Makhala; church in 
which St. Polycarp preached, now the 
mined mosque in the acropolis. 


EXCURSIONS FBOM SMYRNA. 

The most interesting of these is 
to Ephesus. (Rte. 2.) 

To Tantalus, — This excursion 


may be made from Smyrna by boat, 
by Cassaba Railway or horse, or it 
may be made from Bournabat. 

The best way is by boat, as the 
ground covered with sharp blocks of 
trachyte is bad for horses. As the 
place has only been visited of late, 
it is not generally known to the 
boatmen ; still some of those at the 
English scala, opposite the English 
consulate, are acquainted with it. 

It is a good five hours’ job. In 
summer-time the visitor should take 
an umbrella and some refreshments : 
a race glass is wanted for the pro- 
spect. 

The mins are on the front ridge 
nearest to the Bournabat Scala, and 
the best place to make for is the 
scala of the Spelaion ton agion tria- 
thon> which has, however, other 
names. It is at the foot of the ravine 
on the left of the range. Those who 
wish to visit the tomb of Tantalus 
only should make for the narrow 
ravine mnning down the face of the 
mountains. The tombs are on the 
high ground to the right, the acro- 
polis on the left. In case of going 
to the small ravine, the boat should 
be sent to the scala of the Spelaion. 

At this scala is a coffee-house, 
where coffee, lemonade, vishnu (pre- 
served cherries), and mastic can be 
got. The water is said to be good. 
The place is close to the railway, and 
there is a small jetty, where boats 
can lie. 

On landing at the coffee-house, 
the road is up the ravine among the 
vineyards till the valley falls and the 
open country is reached. The acro- 
polis is the highest point of the range 
to the right, and the way can be 
easily made out. 

There is a straight but difficult 
cut through a gap. The best way, 
however, is up the right valley, where 
traces of a wagon road are to be 
found. Just above this is a rough 
ridge of rocks. This should be 
examined. It has been converted 
into a look-out place, and is reached 
by two sets of steps cut in the rocks. 
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On the top of the wall is an excava- 
tion about six feet long. This has 
been taken for a tomb, but it is no 
doubt a cistern to hold water for the 
guards. 

From this point the way goes on 
to the acropolis, but it should be 
viewed and approached from the east 
side. This acropolis is supposed by 
Texier to be that of Tantalus or 
Tantalis, a city of great antiquity, 
visited by Pausanias. Pliny says 
that Tantalus was anciently called 
Sipylus, and was the capital of 
Maeonia (v. ch. 29). The city of 
Sipylus or Tantalus is reported by 
Strabo (xii.) and by Pliny (ii.ch. 41) 
to have been swallowed by an earth- 
quake in the time of Tantalus. 

It is very difficult to connect this 
small place with a large city, but 
still it must have been a place of im- 
portance in ancient times, and the 
numerous tombs suggest that it was 
the chief town of local chiefs. 

Perhaps the towns of Tantalis and 
Sipylus and the tomb of Tantalus 
are to be sought within the mountain, 
where the lake of Tantalus is, and 
which was perhaps the lake Saloe. 

The acropolis is of Cyclopean 
work, but only 100 feet square, 
though Texier thinks there was room 
for a temple of Cybele. It is ap- 
proached by a propylaeum with a very 
remarkable gate pierced through a 
massive wall, which was laid bare 
by Texier in November 1835. He 
says there is a well in the enclosure. 
Underneath the gate many fragments 
of tiles and pottery may be seen. 
Texier found nothing of artistic value. 
Hamilton and Kiepert regard this 
site as the Smyrna of the iEolians. 

Below the acropolis, on a plain 
near the tombs, Texier saw a lake 
100 yards in width, which he sup- 
poses to be Lake Saloe. In July 
1865, after a very rainy winter, the 
place was dry, though there was 
evidence of natural springs. 

Continuing along the ridge 
parallel to the sea, we reach the 
tombs, of which Texier distinguishes 


fourteen. They are mostly in a di- 
lapidated state. That which he calls 
the Toirth of Tantalus, described by 
Pausanias as the Tomb of Tantalus, 
the son of Jupiter, is easily recognised, 
though injured by excavations. 

It is on a knoll of the rock to- 
wards the sea, and the masonry of 
the base is in good order, a fine 
specimen of early Cyclopean. The 
excavations of Texier give the op- 
portunity of seeing the internal 
vault, one of the earliest examples 
of the arch. The length of this 
chamber is about 12 ft., the breadth 
7 ft., and the height 9 ft. The vault 
is like the gate at Assos. A plan 
and drawing will be found in Texier’s 
‘ Asie Mineure/ vol. xii. of the ‘ Uni- 
vers Pittoresque/ The diameter of 
the tomb is about 1 1 0 ft. Whatever 
may be its right designation, of its 
great antiquity there can be no doubt, 
ranging probably from 3,500 to 4,000 
years. 

Near this tomb is a wall reaching 
to the Sea. 

The visitor can descend to the 
scala of the Spelaion, and proceed 
towards Bournabat or Bournabat 
Scala. 

The whole of this mountain is of 
trachyte, and beyond the tombs it 
presents some interesting features. 
It forms a perpendicular wall of con- 
siderable height and extent. Below 
large masses of rock have the ap- 
pearance of cinders recently cooled. 
The trachyte is the same as that of 
Smyrna, and continues over a large 
portion of Sipylus. A map and de- 
scription will be found in vol. v., 
Second Series, of the * Transactions 
of the Geological Society of London/ 
p. 401, from the pen of the late 
H. E. Strickland. 
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ROUTE 2. 

SMYRNA TO AIDIN (RAILWAY). 


Miles from 

Point Station (Smyrna) Smyrna. 
Caravan Bridge Station 
(Smyrna) lj 


Paradise Junct., from which 
there is a branch to Boujah 4J 
Casimer Station, from which 
there is a branch to 
Seidekeui • • • • 8} 

Jumovasi (for Giaourkeui 

and Samos) 14 

Develekeui (for do. do. and 
Malkajik) 17 h 

Kyas 22f 

Trianda 27 

Tourbali (Kyzilhissar) (for 
Baindir, Tireh, Odemish. 
Birgeh, Badema, T&pe, 
Ballyambo, Kelles, &c.) . 30 
Jellet Kahveh (for Salatin) 36} 
Kosbounar (for Tireh) . . 41 J 
Ayasolook, or Ephesus (for 
Koosh Adasi [Scala Nova], 
Samos Island, Patmos, 

Chirkinjee) 48 

Azizieh (for Sokieh, Boirgas, 
Chinar, Naebli) .... 65 
Balachick (for Tekeh [Mag- 
nesia ad Maeandrum] and 
Sokia) , . . .... 62 

Deirminjik 68 

Kara Bounar ..... 74 
Aidin (Guzel Hissar) Ter- 
minus (Tralles) ... 80 

The Ottoman, Smyrna, and Aidin 
Railway was one of the first in 
Turkey. It has been carried on by a 
company partly English and partly 
Turkish. The works were begun in 
1858 under Mr. George Meredith, 
as chief engineer, and by Mr. Thomas 
Jackson as the first contractor. 

The Point Station at Smyrna is 
situated at Toozli Bournou (Salt 
Point) or the Punta. It includes all 
the necessary accommodation for 
large traffic, and has a jetty at which 
steamers load and discharge. 


Passengers can go to this station 
by boat or in a carriage. 

The line proceeds among well-cul- 
tivated market-gardens, planted with 
orange and mulberry trees, across the 
river Meles at 1 m. bridge, and the 
Cassaba Railway to 

Caravan Bridge St at. (1 J m.), 
near to which are the cypresses of a 
large Turkish burial-ground ; and not 
far from it the new Roman Catholic 
and English Cemeteries. 

Proceeding along the market-gar- 
dens and suburbs, the railway as- 
cends the valley of the Meles, here 
called the VaUey of St, Anne, under 
Mount Pagus, with its acropolis and 
castle. Mounting a steep incline, the 
Meles is seen flowing in a scanty 
stream and spanned by a fine aque- 
duct, built or repaired two centuries 
ago by one of the great Kiuprili 
Viziers. On the right, close to the 
line beyond the rock cuttings, are the 
foundations of an ancient villa. Be- 
low is the reputed site of the Cave of 
Homer, long since destroyed by an 
earthquake, and where, according to 
tradition, the poet was nursed by 
the nymph of the Meles. Near the 
cave there is a second aqueduct 
crossing the Meles. The lower part 
of it is Roman, the upper part 
Turkish. 

Just before reaching Paradise Sta- 
tion on the right is the convent of 
the prophet Elias, a great resort 
for pilgrims on July 31 and August 1, 
when a temporary station is opened 
opposite to it. 

On the left is seen the picturesque 
town of Boujah, lj m. distant 
in its vineclad plain. 

Paradise Station (4 m.), is close to 
the hamlets of Great and Little 
Paradise, and to Homer’s Throne or 
Rock, and an aqueduct on the Meles. 
Here are coffee-houses, and there is 
a branch line to Boujah. 

Boujah is a town of about 4,000 
inhabitants, one of the great summer 
resorts of the Smyrniotes, and it is in 
the summer and autumn it can best 
be seen, It contains a number of 
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well-built villas and houses. That 
of Mr. D. Baltazzi, a Greek, was 
visited by Sultan Abdul Aziz in 1863. 
In the house of the late John Maltass 
are some fragments of a Turkish 
kiosk. There is a church for the 
English , rebuilt in 1865. The .Roman 
Catholics have a church. The Greeks 
have a large church and schools. 
The Mussulman population is small 
and poor. There are two small 
hotels, Borne coffee-houses, and a 
bazar. The town festival is the eve 
of St. John and St. John’s day 
(Greek style), July 6 (N.S.), when 
the place is like Greenwich fair, with 
gipsy-bands, dancing bands, blazing 
mashalas or cressets, rockets and 
crackers. The Greek and Albanian 
style of dancing then can be seen, and 
occasionally Turkish mountain music 
can be heard. On St. John’s day 
there is an evening promenade, when 
Smyrna fashion exhibits itself. The 
villas in the upper town of Boujah 
command a fine view over the 
plain and the mountains of the bay. 
The plain is thickly planted with 
vineyards, but the corn crops are 
poor. Some good wine is made at 
Boujah. The me&jid, or small mosque, 
is chiefly built of large blocks of 
porphyry and marble, and contains 
part of an attached pilaster in the 
style of Tralles and Ephesus. These 
and the neighbouring remains denote 
the existence of a Graeco-Roman pa- 
lace. 

Good drives can be taken on the 
plain in the autumn, and there are 
many places for picnics. Excur- 
sions may be made to Tahtali 
Seidekeui , 3 m. ; Paradise , Homer’s 
Cave (1 J m. to 2 m.) ; the Smyrna 
Racecourse (1 m.), Kookloojah by a 
bad path, 2J m. Boujah to Kara 
Tash is 4 m., proceeding by the main 
road and Great Paradise to the main 
road out of Smyrna. Kozagatch is 
£ m. distant. 

A little farther on is the Smyrna 
Racecourse, on the left. 

Crossing the plain of Boujah and 
continuing along the cretaceous for- 


mation, which becomes more strongly 
marked, and leaving down below a 
cemetery with remains of columns on 
the old Seidekeui road, we pass 
through a rough country and the be- 
ginning of vineyards to the wine and 
grape-producing plain of 

Seidekeui Stat. (8J m.)., The town 
is about J m. from the station. It 
is a place of about 2,000 people, a 
summer resort of the Smyrniotes, 
with some good villas. The resident 
population, Greeks, are chiefly em- 
ployed in the culture of the vine- 
yards. Two hundred years ago 
Seidekeui was the chief residence of 
the English and Netherland Consuls 
and factories. There are still some 
Dutch Levantines, but rarely any 
English. There is a Greek church, 
and some bakkals* shops, but the 
place is poorly supplied. It is very 
healthy. 

The plain of Seidekeui now opens 
into that of Jumovasi, and the 
summit level on this side of Ayaso- 
look being passed, the route lies for 
a long distance along a series of 
plains, leaving the Tahtali Moun- 
tains on the left, and the Almali 
Mountains or Korax on the right. 

Jumovasi Stat. (14 m.), takes its 
name from the village of which the 
minarets are seen on the right, and 
where there is a brewery of German 
beer. Close to the station on the left 
is a garden used for picnic parties. 

Develekeui (Stat.) (17J m.), is a 
small village, very unhealthy, the 
plains for some distance being marshy. 
From these plains the mountains of 
the island of Samos can be described. 
The river rising in the Tahtali Moun- 
tain passes through a long gorge in 
the Almali Mountains on the right to 
the sea at Giaourkeui, opposite Sa- 
mos. 

The population of the plains be J 
comes more scanty, and is represented 
by the stations and villages on the 
left of Key as, Stat. (22 £ m.), and 

Tirianda or Trianda, Stat. (27 m.). 
This village is a kaza in Smyrna 
sanjak. 
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Close to Tirianda, on a hill to the 
left, are some ruins ; on the right 
are the remains of an aqueduct cross- 
ing the plain. In the distance, on 
the right, are the ruins of Metropolis . 

The streams here end in marshes, 
and in winter the country is flooded 
like a lake. 

Tourbali (30 m.), is a railway sta- 
tion, village and posthouse station. 
A considerable number of inhabitants 
are negroes, recent immigrants. In 
the village are many shafts of co- 
lumns and other remains supposed to 
be derived from Metropolis, but there 
was most likely a Creek town on the 
present site, for the old Turkish 
name is Kizil Hissar. Tourbali is 
the station for Ba'indir, to which it 
has an omnibus, and to the towns of 
the Cayster valley, which now opens 
out. 

The villages of the hill population, 
which so far had been scanty, become 
thick on the sides of ranges of the 
Cayster. Many of the hill popula- 
tion called Yurouks are called Kiz- 
zilbashes or Sectaries of Ali, but are 
supposed to have peculiar rites and 
practices. At the station zebecks 
may be seen with their high twisted 
turbans. A little beyond Tourbali 
on the right, opposite Tepekeui, are 
the walls of a large fort or fortified 
encampment. 

Pass at J m. the cemetery and 
village of Tepekeui on the left, the 
plain joins the still larger plain of 
the Cayster, watered first by the 
Fetrack Chai and afterwards by the 
Cayster, which it joins by a sluggish 
course. In the middle of the plain 
is an isolated group of hills dividing 
the streams and containing some 
villages. The plain is bounded by 
Mount Tmolus with its snowy and 
granite peak, by the Almali range on 
the left, and by the opposite range of 
Messogis forming the left bank of the 
Cayster. In winter the rivers flood 
the plain, and heavy waves dash 
against the railway embankments. 
The last serious inundation occurred 
in January 1871, when the railway 


bridges were destroyed and several 
lives lost near Aidin. In summer the 
rich alluvial plain is as level as a 
bowling green, and is covered by the 
flocks and the black tents of the 
Turkomans, for here we come in con- 
tact with the nomadic races, who 
range from here to the great wall of 
China, and of whom the Turkomans 
are among the most distinguished. 

Jellet Kahveh , Stat. (36f m.), is 
merely a coffee-house. Between Jel- 
lat Kahveh and Kosbounar on the 
left, is an isolated group of mica 
schist hills with Turkish villages. 

Kosbounar , Stat . (41 £ m.), has a 
small village near it. On one of the 
spurs of Messogis on the left is a 
ruined tower. Above Kosbounar is 
Ketchi Kalesi (Goat’s Castle), by 
some called Kiz Kalesi (Maiden 
Castle), a stronghold of the Seljouk 
Sultans of Ayasolook, and of the last 
opponents of the Ottoman Sultans. 
Goat’s Castle is only worth visiting 
for the view. There is neither in- 
scription nor sculpture to determine 
its date. Two other forts can be per- 
ceived in the plain. 

Five hrs. from Kosbounar, in the 
Cayster valley, lies 

Tireh, a large Turkish city, and 
first-class post-station, 109 hrs. from 
Constantinople, on the right bank of 
the Kutchuk Mendere (Cayster), and 
at the foot of Messogis. It is 4 hrs. 
from Bai'ndir on the other side of the 
plain, 16 hrs. from Smyrna, and 9 
hrs. from Aidin. It has a consider- 
able Greek population, and some Ar- 
menians and Jews. There are many 
mosques, twenty-eight with minarets, 
good khans, and good accommodation 
in Greek and Armenian houses. It 
reaches nearly two miles, and is sur- 
rounded with gardens and vineyards. 
This is the seat of the black raisin 
crops. Some suppose the town to be 
the site of the ancient Caystrus , 
others of Tyrinthio, others of La- 
rissa , but the subject requires further 
investigation. The streets are well 
watered. The bazar is large. There 
are no ancient remains, but some co- 
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] unrns and other marbles built into 
the wall. Local wine can be got at 
the mahaneh. Here is an English 
consular agent. Tireh is a kaza in 
Aidin sanjak, Smyrna eyalet. 

Beyond Kosbounar the plain be- 
gins to narrow, and we follow the 
route of Alexander the Great between 
Ephesus and Smyrna. On our right 
are high cliffs, on which Mr. Hyde 
Clarke supposes was placed the other 
Pseudo Sesostris, described by Hero- 
dotus, the counterpart of that at 
Nymphi. On the right is a small 
niche and cavity of 12 in. in depth in 
the rock. From it across the valley 
lies a line of foundations composed 
of carved marbles from Ephesus, 
most probably a Byzantine or Sara- 
cenic line of defence in connection 
with Goat’s Castle, and having no 
connection with the niche. This 
wall is called by the Armenians an 
aqueduct cut by St. Paul with his 
sword when resident at Ephesus. 

The mountains adjoining being of 
limestone contain many caves with 
stalactites; but the main body of the 
mountain ranges in this district and 
throughout Western Asia Minor, 
consists of mica schist, with occa- 
sional formations of limestone. 

The railway next crosses the river 
Cayster, and we come in sight of the 
Saracenic Castle of Ayasolook. On 
the left the small valley leads up to 
the village of Chirkinji, where is the 
real population of Ephesus, consist- 
ing of the descendants of the Greek 
Christians, expelled at the time of 
the Saracenic conquest. At the en- 
trance of the valley, about J m. from 
Ayasolook station, is a cave church 
on the left. The ascent must be 
made on foot, but a horse may b« 
taken to the bottom of the cliff. The 
cave has been covered with stucco 
and paintings of saints in a coarse 
style in the Byzantine period, and 
the entrance bears marks of its having 
been employed by the Greeks as a 
site of pigan worship. Under the 
cave church is another and larger 
cavern full of stalactites. 


EPHESUS. 


EPHESUS. 

Ayasolook, Slat. (Ephesus) (48m.), 
is a railway, posting, and telegraph 
station ; since 1865 the residence of 
the mudir of the district. Extensive 
cultivation is carried on by the Greeks 
of Chirkinji, and they have here fig 
orchards, the beginning of the great 
fig district, but their vineyards are at 
Chirkinji on the mountain, 1£ h. dis- 
tant. Ayasolook is a feverish place, 
having few permanent inhabitants, 
besides the people keeping coffee- 
houses and bakkals ’ shops, the rail- 
way staff, and the police ; but it is 
sometimes busy with peasants, pil- 
grims, and visitors. Any visitor 
spending a night there should sleep 
in an upper story if he can, and even 
then he will suffer from mosquitoes 
and vermin. The best way is to spend 
the night at Azizieh , 1 hr. distant, 
where the situation is high and 
healthy, and to ride to and from 
Ephesus every day. Ephesus had 
been of late years occasionally aban- 
doned, but since the opening of the 
railway it has become a place of 
resort, and particularly for the Scala 
Nova and Samos traffic. 

Ephesus can also be visited by 
landing from a yacht or steamer in 
the Bay of Scala Nova or of Ephesus. 
This was done by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales in 1863, andH.RH. Prince 
Arthur in 1865. In such case notice 
should be sent on to Ephesus for 
horses. 

Horses can be obtained at the 
railway station. Travellers proceed- 
ing from Ephesus to Sardis can take 
horses from here, or better from 
Kosbounar station for Tireh. 

Horses can be telegraphed for 
from Smyrna. 

Refreshments can be obtained at 
the station. 
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Guide. — There is generally some 
one at Ayasolook to show the ruins. 
A so-called guide from Smyrna is 
utterly useless so far as the local 
antiquities are concerned, but an 
interpreter is requisite for communi- 
cation with the local guides, and to 
arrange for horses or donkeys which 
are required in visiting the ruins. 

Railway — The trains are so ar- 
ranged throughout the year that a 
visitor leaving Smyrna in the morning 
can return in the afternoon. The 
railway passes along the eastern ex- 
tremity of Ephesus, and sets down 
passengers at the modern village of 
Ayasolook, about a mile distant from 
the ruined city. The village stands 
on the slope of a little hill, which is 
crowned with the ruins of a large 
ancient castle. At the foot of this 
hill towards the ruins of Ephesus, 
and only a few hundred yards from 
the station, are the remains of the 
great temple of Diana, discovered 
and laid bare by Mr. Wood. 

Lodgings. — A visitor wishing to 
stay to examine Ephesus more closely, 
or proceeding into the interior, should 
not stop at Ayasolook, which is very 
feverish, but proceed to Azizieh, the 
next station, which is seven hundred 
feet high and very healthy, and the 
houses are good. 

Maps. — The chart of Scala Nova, 
which can be got at Mitchell’s, Smyrna, 
gives a small plan of Ephesus, and 
shows the environs. 

Photographs of most of the 
buildings have been taken by Mr. A. 
Svoboda. 

The coins of Ephesus are de- 
scribed in Mionnet, and they are kept 
on sale in Smyrna. 

Ephesus (in Turkish Ayasolook) 
is situated close to the river Cayster, 
the Bay of Ephesus and the Smyrna 
and Aidin Railway, and on a stream 
called the Selinus. It is recorded in 
the official list as a kaza of both 
Smyrna and Aidin, but is under the 
Smyrna authorities. It is about 48 
miles distant from Smyrna by rail- 
way, and since 1865 has been the 


residence of a mudir. The popula- 
tion of Ephesus is about 300 or 400. 

Ayasolook takes its name from 
'' Ay ios &co\Ayos (i.e. St. John), being 
written in Arabic Aya Tholog, but 
according to Turkish pronunciation 
Ayasolook. 

Ephesus occupied part of Mount 
Pion or Prion, a circular hill, and the 
slopes of Mount Coressus. 

The probability is that Ephesus 
was formed from two if not three 
ancient cities, one on Mount Coressus, 
one on Mount Pion, and one on the 
Ayasolook hill, the names of which 
were Samemium, Sisyrba, &nd Morges . 
The junction of these perhaps formed 
Ephesus. 

Ancient villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Ephesus were' Ortygia , La- 
tor ea, and Coressus. Ortygia was 
very likely in Dirmen Deresi, and 
Latorea perhaps at Bourgas. None 
of these places can be well identified. 
The only known remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus, besides those 
on the Scala Nova road, are a few in 
Chirkinji valley ; the town discovered 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke in 1865 at Eski 
Azizieh in the old Ephesus pass ; a 
villa site near Azajik in the Ephesus 
pass; the foundations at Azizieh, 
where there was a small marble 
palace ; the remains at Bourgas near 
Azizieh, where there are portions of a 
magnificent temple, perhaps Latorea ; 
and those in Dirmen Deresi, supposed 
by Texier to be Ortygia. 

Ephesus stands out conspicuously 
as one of the cradles of Hellenic 
mythology; as the metropolis of the 
Ionian confederaqy, next to Athens, 
as remarkable for being the scene of 
memorable events, for having the 
great School of Art, and as being, 
next to Jerusalem, the holiest of 
Christian cities, and the most noted 
in apostolic labours. 

In earlier mythic epochs Ephesus 
was the reputed refuge of Latona; 
the birthplace of Apollo and Diana ; 
the place of the metamorphosis of 
Syrinx into a reed ; the lurking-place 
of Pan ; a chief seat of the Amazons, 
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00 ancient that Bacchus contended 
with them, and Hercules defeated 
them, when they to'ok refuge in the 
Temple of Diana ; the great seat of 
the worship of Diana, whose birth- 
place was marked by the original 
olive-tree even in the Christian era, 
and consecrated by a heaven-born 
image. On Mount Solmissus the 
jealous Juno had vainly watched and 
had been deafened by the sounding 
arms of the Curetes. Apollo on 
having slain the Cyclops found there 
a retreat from the vengeance of 
Jupiter. Many of these reputed sites 
are still to be distinguished by the 
visitors to Ephesus. 

On the migration of the Greeks 
to Asia Minor, Ephesus was occupied 
by an Ionian colony, the events con- 
nected with which are obscured by 
fable. According to one account the 
founders consulted the oracle, sup- 
posed to be that of Ephesus, which 
told them a fish could show them, 
and a wild boar conduct them. Some 
fishermen being busy dressing their 
dinner of fish near the fountain 
Hypelseus and the sacred port, one of 
the fish leaped out of the fire with a 
hot coal in his mouth, which, setting 
fire to the dry bushes, spread flames 
to a thicket in which a wild boar was 
ensconced, and the boar darting out 
ran along the mountain TYacheia, and 
was at length killed where the temple 
of Minerva stood. The colonists ac- 
cordingly settled there, driving out 
the Leleges and Lydians from the 
upper city, but allowing the Amazon 
women settled near the Temple of 
Diana to remain. According to one 
legend the Ionians brought no women 
with them, but slew the men of the 
country, and married the women. 

The Ionians were headed by 
Androcles, one of the younger sons of 
Codrus, king of Athens ; but though 
his descendants were honoured in 
Ephesus and multiplied there, bear- 
ing the title of kings, and being clad 
in purple, Ephesus was mostly a 
republic, either oligarchic or demo- 
cratic, generally from national sym- 


pathy in alliance with the Athenians, 
but occasionally from political mo- 
tives joining the Lacedaemonians. 

Although occasionally Ephesus 
enjoyed great power, ruling over 
Magnesia, Samos, and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and having trading fac* 
tories from the Black Sea to Egypt, 
it was most frequently in subjection 
to the kings of Lydia or the satraps 
of Persia, and its political vicissi- 
tudes subjected it to many sieges, and 
brought into communication with it 
many eminent men. 

Ephesus was one of the places 
which contended for the birthplace of 
Homer. The poets Callinus and 
Musaeus were born here, and a long 
list of eminent philosophers. It had 
famous schools of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, metalwork, philosophy, 
rhetoric, magic, and afterwards of 
Christian philosophy. The great 
painters, Evenor, Parrhasius, and 
Apelles, were bom here. 

Among eminent names connected 
with Ephesus, we may mention 
Lygdamus, king of the Cimmerians 
or Tatars, who attacked Ephesus 
2,500 years ago ; Croesus, king of 
Lydia, whose nephew was its tyrant ; 
Artemisia, the famous queen of Caria, 
who was here guardian to the children 
of Xerxes, after his defeat at Salamis ; 
Cimon, the Athenian; Alcibiades; 
Lysander, the Spartan; and Agesi- 
laus, king of Sparta. Xenophon was 
here before he joined Agesilaus. 

Alexander the Great arrived at 
Ephesus four days after taking Sardis, 
by way of Smyrna. He assigned 
large revenues to the Temple of 
Diana. He had his portrait taken by 
Apelles for the Temple of Diana. 

Ephesus was contended for by the 
successors of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Lysimachus, Demetrius, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Antiochus Theos, and 
Antiochus the Great. Hannibal met 
Antiochus here. It fell into the 
hands of the kings of Pergamus. 
Ptolemy Evergetes and his wife 
Irene were killed in the Temple of 
Diana. Here Laodicea poisoned An- 
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tiochus Tlieos and Berenice, and 
threw Danae, wife of Sophron, from 
a precipice. 

The wars of Mithridates brought 
the Romans into the province, and we 
find the names of Manlius, L. C. Scipio, 
F. M. Scipio, Lucullus, and Sylla. 
Antony, entering the city in the cha- 
racter of Bacchus, here passed one of 
the scenes of his mad triumph with 
Cleopatra. In Ephesus they collected 
tribes of players and musicians, and 
sailed for Samos 'with a splendid fleet. 
It should be observed that, although 
Antony allowed the followers of 
Brutus and Cassius sanctuary in the 
temple, he took thence and slew the 
brothers of Cleopatra. 

Cicero mentions that on his way 
to his province of Cilicia the Ephe- 
sians recei ved him with games. Pom- 
pey and Augustus visited Ephesus. 

Being finally subdued by the 
Romans, the political history of Ephe- 
sus came to an end. After this came 
its religious and Mussulman his- 
tory. 

If the glory of Ephesus was great, 
its ruin is remarkable. What remains 
attests its vastness, but of that magni- 
ficence nought but fragments exists. 
It has a character of desolation of 
its own. The population has passed 
away from the site, and of the monu- 
ments of marble scarcely enough re- 
mains above ground to mark their 
sites. 

In one place there are ranges of 
subterranean vaults, and all else of 
the colossal superstructure is gone ; 
in another there is a Corinthian 
column in one block, in the flute of 
which one can walk, yet this is all 
that remains of many such. For the 
absence of smaller columns we can ac- 
count — they were carried off to em- 
bellish Constantinople, Pisa, or the 
Saracenic cities : but what was dif- 
ficult to be removed has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving but a 
wreck behind. What has become of 
the numerous statues which adorned 
the temples we cannot tell, unless 
they have been burnt to lime, or 


pounded into the rubbish which covers 
the plain, or buried beneath the soil. 

Still Ephesus is one of the most 
remarkable archaeological sites. At 
Athens all is concentrated ; here the 
monuments are widely dispersed. 
There are remains of all ages, from 
Cyclopean walls down to those of 
the Saracenic sultans. 

The name of the mountain on 
which the earliest settlement was 
made is called Prion or Pion, and it 
consists of two rounded hills. It has 
been attempted to connect with this 
mountain the legion of Hercules 
being sent by Omphale, Queen of 
Lydia, against the Cecrops. He 
caught two of them, Passalus and 
Achemon, and strung them like hares 
at the end of his club, whence he got 
the name of Melampygus. 

A part of the city was called 
Smyrna, and hence some have as- 
sumed that Smyrna took its origin 
from Ephesus ; but this quarter was 
more probably a part of the town in- 
habited by traders or political 
refugees from Smyrna, as Bennamia 
was by the Bennii, Euonymia by 
Athenians, and other quarters were 
by Samians, Teians, Carians, Lebe- 
dans, Colophonians and Selinuntians. 
Some of these quarters were very 
ancient; that of Sisyrba is said to 
have been founded by an Amazon. 

In the territory of Ortygia, the 
birthplace of Apollo and Diana, there 
was a magnificent wood of cypress and 
other trees, there were also temples 
and statues, and the College of Curetes 
was kept up. It was here Orion is 
supposed to have been slain by Diana. 
Gruhl places Ortygia in a nook of the 
mountains behind Coressus. 

The Panionium , or general place 
of meeting and sacrifice of the Ionian 
cities, originally at Mycale, was re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus. 

It is the received opinion that 
Ephesus had two ports. The posi- 
tion of the city port is easily recog- 
j nised. Professor Donaldson distinctly 
I traced its form as an oblong with the 
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corners cat off. It was in these ports 
the docks and arsenals of Ephesus 
were formed, its war fleets built, and 
its thriving merchant navy assembled. 

The Great Agora or Agora Civilis 
was situated on the ground be- 
tween the Great Gymnasium and 
the theatre. This aqora had a lake 
in its centre. Here there was after- 
wards a double Christian church. 
Here also was the tomb of Heropylus, 
the restorer of liberty in Ephesus, 
and Dionysius of Miletus, a rheto- 
rician, was buried here by the Ephe- 
sians. It is supposed the statues of 
Lysander, Eteonikus, Pharax, and 
other benefactors were placed in the 
agora . Here the laws of the Ionians 
were publicly exhibited, of which 
some fragments were, in 1863, recog- 
nised by Mr. Waddington. Here 
Antony one day presided in his court, 
abandoned the pleading of a celebrated 
orator, and leaped forth to attend 
upon Cleopatra, who was being carried 
about in her litter. Of the colonnades 
around the agora Mr. Falkener gives 
a plan and some details. It was 
probably here that the colloquy took 
place between Justin Martyr and 
Tryphon the Jew. 

There are supposed to have been 
two other agora, used as markets, 
lying a little to the south of the 
former, close to the base of Mount 
Coressus. 

The Opistholeprian Gymnasium 
at Ephesus was one of the most cele- 
brated in the world. It was here 
that Agesilaus assembled the Spar- 
tan forces, and exercised them. 

The Great Gymnasium was how- 
ever the largest, being no less than 
925 feet by 685 feet. It appears to 
have been situated between the 
Agora Civilis and the city port. Be- 
neath the site are large subterranean 
chambers which have not yet been 
fully explored. Local tradition af- 
firms that they reach to Smyrna. 

The Gymnasium of the Stadium 
is placed on the city wall, on the 
northern slope of Mount Pion. The 
Gymnasium of the Theatre is also 
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recognisable between the latter and 
the Agora. 

The Theatre , which an incident in 
the life of St. Paul (Acts xix. 29) has 
made immortal, was one of the largest 
in the world, being capable of seating 
nearly 60,000 persons. Its outline 
can still be traced, though it is a 
mass of ruins. It is situated on the 
western'declivity of Mount Pion, over- 
looking the site of the lower city, the 
port, and the plain to the sea. 

The Stadium is likewise ruined. 
Mr. Falkener notices as a singular 
feature, but one to be found in other 
stadia of Asia Minor, that there were 
many more seats on one side than the 
other. The reason was that it stood 
along the slope of Mount Pion, so 
that the upper side afforded fitting 
space for additional seats, which were 
rudely cut in the face of the reck. 
This building affords greater accom- 
modation than the theatre, for it 
would contain 76,000 persons. It 
has extensive substructures. 

The Odeon was excavated by Mr. 
J. T. Wood, and was found tolerably 
perfect. It is situated on the south 
side of Mount Pion, facing the rocky 
declivities of Coressus. 

A building in front of the Stadium 
is named by Mr. Falkener the Sera - 
pion, as it resembles a like building 
at Puteoli. 

The principal tombs of Ephesus 
were upon the sides of Mount Co- 
ressus ; in the valley between it and 
Mount Pion ; on the slopes of Pion ; 
and along the ancient road, probably 
a via sacra, which led from the Mag- 
nesian Gate to the Temple of Diana. 

The villas of the Ephesians were 
at Azizieh, in the path leading to it 
in the valley to the right, and in the 
Chirkinji valley. 

Of temples there were, besides 
those of Diana and Hecate, others, 
chiefly mentioned on coins — of Jupiter 
Olympius, Jupiter Pluvius on Mount 
Pion, Minerva, Apollo, Venus, Bac- 
chus, Neptune, Ceres, Serapis and 
Isis, Mercury, Hercules, Fortune, 
Harpocrates, Romulus and Remus, 
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Julius Caesar and the City of Rome, 
and of Claudius. To this list, ac- 
cording to Mr. Falkener and Mr. 
Clarke, on like hypothesis, are added 
Juno Pronuba, Meleager, Caracalla 
and Geta, Septimius Severus and 
Elegabalus. It is supposed there 
were other temples — of Diana, Jupi- 
ter, Juno, Latona, and Apollo. 
Diana, Bacchus, Pan, and Hercules 
were believed to have bodily mani- 
fested themselves, so that the super- 
stitious attachment to these build- 
ings was great. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 

The Temple of Liana was one of 
the largest, most celebrated, and 
most magnificent in the world. It 
stood, as has already been stated, in 
the plain between Mount Pion to the 
hill of Ayasolook, near the base of 
the latter, and about half a mile out- 
side the wall of the ancient city. It 
has for centuries been completely 
overthrown, and its few remains were 
so deeply buried beneath the gra- 
dually accumulated soil of the low 
plain, that its very site was long 
lost. The story of its discovery by 
Mr. Wood is most interesting, and 
deserves special notice here, as a 
triumph of archaeological skill and 
industry. 

Mr. Wood began his explorations 
* with no funds,* says a Report of 
the Committee of the Dilettante 
Society, ‘except what he ventured 
out of his private moans, and with 
no assistance from others except a 
firman obtained for him by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum.’ Be- 
ginning with the Odeon, he proceeded 
to clear out the area of the Great 
Theatre, the scene of the uproar on 
the occasion of St. Paul’s visit. 
There he found a number of inscrip- 
tions, one of which furnished a clue 
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to the discovery of the Temple of 
Diana. He next discovered the 
Magnesian Gate of the city. From 
that gate, according to Philostratus, 
a covered way led to the temple. Just 
outside the gate Mr. Wood found, 
about 1 1 ft. underground. ‘ an ancient 
road, with tombs on each side, point- 
ing in a N.E. direction, and at the 
side of the road a row of square piers, 
such as would have served to sup- 
port a 8toa like that of Damianus/ 
This road Mr. Wood continued to 
explore during the years 1867, 1868, 
and 1869. On one of the inscrip- 
tions he had discovered it was stated 
that the procession from the Temple 
of Diana entered the city by the 
Magnesian Gate, and returned 
through the Coressian Gate. He 
consequently concluded that the 
temple stood at the junction of two 
roads. Having found the Coressian 
Gate, and noted the line by the road 
from it, he easily fixed the spot 
where the two roads would meet; 
and there, in April 1869, ‘ he struck 
upon the angle of the peribolos just 
where it might have been expected 
to be.’ In the wall was an inscrip- 
tion stating that the Emperor Au- 
gustus had rebuilt the peribolos wall 
round the Temple of the Goddess 
Diana ; this was in b.c. 6. 

Having been successful so far in 
discovering the long-lost site, he 
proceeded to follow the two lines of 
wall, and he also sank a number of 
pits in the interior. In one of these 
he came upon ‘ a pavement of square 
blocks of fine white marble, nine 
inches thick, laid on a level bed of 
black marble,’ together with two 
marble sculptures. ‘ These lay buried 
under 18 ft. of alluvial deposit, the 
lowest stratum of which was com- 
posed of splinters of fine white 
marble, which appeared to have been 
calcined by fire.’ He soon after- 
wards found several drums of marble 
columns, 6 ft. 1 in. in diameter, one 
of which was in situ ; and he also 
laid bare a small portion of the south 
cella wall of the temple itself. As 
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the work proceeded, other fragments 
were discovered. Among these were 
‘ the lower drum of a column, nearly 
entire, with figures sculptured on it 
in relief, and large fragments of two 
or more drums, similarly sculptured ; 
also the base of a pilaster, sculptured 
in relief, on the same scale as the 
drums/ The largest of them bears 
on its least injured side a composi- 
tion of six figures, three of which 
are supposed to represent Hermes, 
Victory, and either Hera or Deme- 
ter. On the pilaster is a female 
figure who appears to be struggling 
with Hercules. It seems probable that 
the sculptor had taken his subjects 
from the myths connected with the 
early history of Ephesus. These 
sculptured drums are manifestly por- 
tions of the 36 columns of the temple 
which Pliny describes as sculptured 
in relief. 

Mr. Wood says : * When the site 
had been completely cleared and the 
measurements taken, the temple was 
found to have been of the Ionic 
order, octastyle and dipteral, having 
eight columns in front, and two 
ranks of columns on the flanks; 100 
of these columns, which were 6 ft. 
in diameter and nearly 60 ft. high, 
surrounded the naos, or cella; 36 
of the columns were sculptured, and 
5 examples of these sculptured 
columns were found on the site. 
The Temple measured nearly 164 ft. 
by 343 ft., and it was raised to the 
height of 9 ft. in. from the pave- 
ment surrounding it on a platform 
which measured, on the lowest of 14 
steps, 239 ft. by 41 S ft. The cella 
was nearly 70 ft. wide, and was pro- 
bably adorned with two tiers of 
columns and entablatures.’ These 
measurements show, when compared 
with those of the Parthenon, the 
enormous size of the Temple of 
Diana. The Parthenon is only 228 ft. 
long by 101 broad. The great temple 
of Baalbek approaches it in size, as 
it measured 290 ft. by 160 ; and its 
columns were even larger, being 
7 ft. 3 in. in diameter at the base, 
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and 75 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

Other interesting points were 
brought to light by Mr. Wood’s ex- 
cavations. Portions of the western 
and southern walls of the cella were 
found, and may still be seen; and 
within these are some small parts of 
the walls of the temple which pre- 
ceded the present one. These were 
strengthened by being thickened out 
from 6 ft. 4 in. to 13 ft. for the 
foundations of the New Temple ; and 
the former temple appears not to 
have been raised like the present on 
a stylobate. As to the probable 
height to which the sculpture on the 
columns was carved, Mr. Wood thinks 
it was to about one-third of the 
shaft ; and this agrees with the re- 
presentations on coins. One drum 
of a column, on which there are six 
life-size figures, is only 5 ft. 7 J in. in 
diameter; while others found are 
5 ft. 9J in., showing that the former 
could not have been next the base. 
At the extreme end of the Elgin 
Gallery in the British Museum may 
now be seen three of the sculptured 
drums, the base of one of the columns 
of the peristyle, a portion of the 
frieze, two capitals, a lion’s head 
from the cornice, and several other 
fragments. 

The origin of this famous temple 
is clouded in myth and fable. A 
temple to the Ephesian Diana ap- 
pears to have been as old as the city 
itself ; Pausanias says it is older than 
the colonisation of the Ionians. He 
adds that Cresus, a native of the 
place, and Ephesus, who is thought 
to have been the son of the river 
Cayster, raised this temple, and the 
city received its name from the latter. 
According to Pliny, the temple was 
burnt seven times, and that of which 
the ruins now exist was the eighth. 
But the accounts which have come 
down to us of the first five are very 
uncertain, and they do not appear to 
have stood upon the same site as 
those which followed them. The 
foundation of the sixth is said to 
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have been laid about b.c. 600 ; and to 
guard against earthquakes, a marsh 
was chosen for the site, and the 
ground was made firm by layers of 
charcoal rammed down, over which 
were laid fleeces of wool. The work 
proceeded very slowly, as it was 40 
years later when the columns were 
set up. The architects were Chersi- 
phron of Crete and his son Metage- 
nes. It was nearly 100 years before 
it was finished; and Eusebius tells 
us that it was destroyed on the same 
day Socrates drank poison (b.c. 400). 
Immediately after this the seventh 
temple was built in a style of such 
grandeur that Herostratus burnt it 
in order to perpetuate his name. 
This occurred on the same night in 
which Alexander the Great was born 
(b.c. 356). The erection of the eighth 
and last temple was commenced at 
once, and it was the most magnificent 
of them all. It is said that Alexan- 
der offered to pay the whole cost of 
restoration on condition that his 
name should be inscribed upon it ; 
but the Ephesians evaded the offer 
by the flattering reply, that it was 
not right for a god to make offerings 
to gods. The architect was Dino- 
crates, and the edifice has been de- 
scribed fully by Vitruvius, who is 
said t o have taken his statement 
from a work written by the archi- 
tect. But his description and that 
of Pliny in all probability apply to 
the seventh temple, which appears to 
have been nearly identical with the 
eighth. The quarries from which 
the marble for building the temple 
was taken are on - the north side of 
Mount Pion. Strabo says that in 
order to defray the enormous expen- 
diture, the women consecrated their 
ornaments and the men their goods ; 
and all Asia contributed offerings. 

It would seem that there was an 
original statue of the goddess, which, 
according to tradition, had come 
down from Jupiter (Acts xix. 35). 
It was probably of wood, and pre- 
served with superstitious care in the 
sanctum of the building. But the 


form of the great statue of the 
goddess, the figure of which has come 
down to us, was entirely different. 
The face and head are bare and sur- 
mounted with a mural crown. On 
the breast are the signs of the zodiac ; 
the necklace is of acorns, the pri- 
meval food of man ; lions are on the 
arms and denote power; the hands 
are stretched out to show that she 
is ready to receive all who come. 
Her body is covered with breasts and 
monsters, to show that she is the 
supporter of life and mother of all 
things; the legs are enclosed like 
those of a mummy, and the covering 
is ornamented with various animals. 
The statue was concealed from the 
multitude by a veil, which, according 
to Pausanias, was raised towards the 
ceiling. 

As a treasury of works of art, 
the Temple of Diana contained the 
finest specimens of sculpture and 
painting in the ancient world, the 
productions of the great school of 
Ephesus, and of the distinguished 
artists who resorted thither. 

| In the sacred grove was the cave 
of Pan and also the statue of Hecate, 
which was of such splendour that the 
priests had to warn those who entered 
the temple to shield their eyes lest 
they should be injured by it. 

The temple had the right of pos 
sessing property, and acquired a large 
revenue; its treasury, besides con- 
taining its own wealth, was a place of 
deposit and custody for all Ionia. It 
and its precincts had the privilege of 
asylum or sanctuary for criminals and 
debtors. Free women, however, were 
not allowed to enter the temple, 
though maidens and slave women 
could. The priests are said to have 
been eunuchs and styled Megabyzus. 
The name of the chief priest is some- 
times found recorded on the coins. 

The priests, being many of them 
descended from the Athenian princes, 
took the title of kings. The name of 
the scribe or grammateus is fre- 
quently recorded on the coins of 
Ephesus. 
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The priestesses were virgins, and 
divided into three classes — candi- 
dates, priestesses, and past priest- 
esses. King Antiochus the Great, 
rceiving the priestess of Diana to 
very beautiful, left the city that 
he might not be led into temptation. 

The history of the fall of the 
temple is obscure. About 253 to 
260, under the Gallieni, the city was 
sacked by the Goths, by Kespa, 
Weduko, Thur, and Waro, who set 
fire to the Temple of Diana. It is 
curious to find the name of Thur 
here recorded as common in that 
time. The final destruction of the 
temple is supposed to have been in 
consequence of the decree of Con- 
stantine in a.d. 342, 346, or 352. 
From that time we have no record 
of it. 

The games celebrated at Ephesus 
were among the most famous, for they 
comprised the Panionia, the Arte- 
misia sacred to Diana, the Ephesia, 
the Bacchanalia, the Balbillia, and 
the Lucullia. The (Ecumenica are 
supposed to be the same as the 
Panionia. 

The Omonoia, or celebrations of 
concord, recorded on the coins of 
Ephesus and the other cities, were 
perhaps of a religious character. From 
them we obtain the names of the 
patron gods of the cities. Whereas 
the ordinary emblem constituting the 
arms of Ephesus was a bee, the 
patroness was Diana. The cities 
most constantly united are Ephesus 
and Smyrna, and not unfrequently 
Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamos. 
These alliances are chiefly celebrated 
under the Antonines, and include — 
Ephesus represented by Diana ; 
Smyrna by Nemesis; Pergamos by 
Aesculapius ; Hierapolis by Apollo ; 
Miletus by Apollo Didymeus ; Aph- 
rodisias by Venus; Sardis by Juno 
Pronuba and Proserpine; Magnesia 
ad Mseandrum by Juno Pronuba; 
Tralles by Jupiter Nicephorus ; Lao- 
dicea by Jupiter; Cyzicus by Her- 
cules; and Alexandria by Isis and 
Serapis. 


The mysteries celebrated at Ephe- 
sus were the Eleusinian and those of 
Ceres. It was, moreover, a school of 
magic, and here in the temple of 
Hecate the Emperor Julian was in- 
structed in magic arts, and perverted 
from Christianity. 

City walls . — The long and massive 
city walls are among the most consi- 
derable remains and sights, and em- 
brace some interesting features. 
There were walls on Coressus and 
Pion. Part of the walls are Cyclo- 
pean, of the last period, with the 
horizontal joints true and continu- 
ous, but what ought to be the upright 
joints deviate from the perpendicular. 
The courses are not equal. Part of 
the walls were built by Lysimachus. 

The aqueducts are of a late period, 
made up of old fragments and in- 
scriptions. One of the most interest- 
ing is in the pass leading to Azizieh 
and Magnesia. Another later aque- 
duct crosses the railway station. 

The mint of Ephesus was many 
centuries in operation, and its pro- 
ductions are numerous and interest- 
ing. The coins throw considerable 
light on the history of the city, and 
one task for which they afford mate- 
rials is a list of the magistrates. 
There is much yet to be investigated 
on this head. There are also coins 
of the Sultans of Ayasolook. 

Ephesus is styled on its coins the 
first of the cities, and was the metro- 
polis of the Caesarians, Metropolites, 
Cylbians, Mysomacedonians,Mastau- 
rans, Briullites, Hypaepenians, and 
the Dioshieritae. 

Christian Ephesus has a history 
of its own, embracing many holy 
names and furnishing many holy sites, 
being itself a constant subject of re- 
ference in the New Testament. 

St. Paul came from Syria to 
Ephesus (Acts xviii.) having with 
him Aquila and Priscilla. Here he 
reasoned with the Jews in the syna- 
gogue, for there was a large colony of 
them in the city. On his first visit 
he stayed but a short time, leaving 
Aquila and Priscilla behind. During 
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his absence, Apollos, a Jew of 
Alexandria, came to Ephesus, and 
was finally converted by Aquila and 
Priscilla, and sent by them as a mis- 
sionary to Corinth and Achaia, being 
one of the first fruits of the early 
church founded at Ephesus by St. 
Paul. 

St. Paul shortly returned and 
found certain disciples there, who 
had received John’s baptism (Acts 
xix.). It is on this that is founded 
the legend that John the Baptist 
had baptised here, and his font is 
shown. A tazza of the fountains of 
the Serapion is stated to be this font. 

At this second visit, the number 
of men baptised anew was twelve. 
St. Paul preached in the synagogue 
this time for three months. The site 
of the synagogue is not known. He 
then disputed daily in the school of 
Tyrannus, and thus he continued for 
two yestra. The school is supposed to 
have been in one of the Gymnasia. 

From Ephesus as a centre the 
Word spread over Asia among the 
Jews and Greeks, and St. Paul per- 
formed many special miracles. 

Ephesus being a school of magic, 
some of the Jewish exorcists, includ- 
ing the seven sons of Sceva, chief 
Babbi of the Jews of Ephesus, at- 
tempted to perform false miracles in 
opposition. St. Paul overcoming 
them, many of the magicians brought 
their books together and publicly 
burned them, the value being counted 
at fifty thousand pieces of silver. 

From Ephesus, as he stayed there 
long, St. Paul despatched Timothy 
and Erastus into Macedonia. Then 
came that celebrated event which 
is fully described in Acts xix. 

It is possible that the functionary 
referred to and called in our version 
the town clerk was the ypafifxar^s or 
scribe of the Temple of Diana, one of 
the most influential functionaries of 
the city, and often mentioned on the 
coins of Ephesus. 

In consequence of this commotion, 
St. Paul called unto him the disciples, 
embraced them, and departed. He 


was accompanied by Timothy, and 
it is probable that Tychicus and 
Trophimus, recorded as of Asia, were 
inhabitants, if not natives, of Ephesus. 

It is the common belief that St. 
Paul was imprisoned while at 
Ephesus, and one of the towers of 
the city walls is called St. Paul! 8 
Prison. He had proposed to visit 
Ephesus again, and got as far as 
Samos. From Miletus he sent to 
Ephesus, called to him the elders of 
the Church, and delivered an address 
recorded in the 20th chapter of the 
Acts. In this address he comme- 
morates his having maintained him- 
self during his mission at Ephesus 
by his own labour. He was a tent- 
maker, and Ephesus, among other 
things, was famous for its tentmaking. 

The connection of St. Paul with 
Ephesus was not closed by his depar- 
ture. From his prison in Borne he 
sent an epistle to the Ephesians by 
Tychicus. By this epistle Tychicus 
was invested with a further mission in 
Ephesus. 

To Timothy are addressed two 
epistles from St. Paul. The first 
commemorates that Timothy was 
placed in charge of Ephesus, while 
St. Paul went to Macedonia. In the 
second he commemorates Lois, the 
grandmother, and Eunice, the mother 
of Timothy. In his last straits, hav- 
ing despatched Tychicus to Ephesus, 
Paul begged Timothy to come to him, 
and above all to bring his books and 
parchments. He again referred to 
Alexander the coppersmith, who con- 
tinued to disturb the Church; to 
Onesiphoros who had visited him in 
prison, to Aquila and Priscilla he 
sends salutations. 

Besides St. Paul and Timothy, 
another holy writer was connected 
with Ephesus, St. John the Evangel- 
ist. In the Book of Bevelation he 
addressed Ephesus as the first of the 
Seven Churches, and he accuses it of 
error, though it had rejected the 
‘ deeds of the Nicolaitanes.’ 

St. John is believed to have re- 
tired to Ephesus after his release from 
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banishment at Patinos, and thither the 
Virgin Mary went to reside with the 
beloved disciple, there she died, and 
was buried. From the concourse of vo- 
taries to her tomb, Ephesus flourished, 
until, on its fall, Jerusalem acquired 
all the glory of this claim. 

St. John is said to have had 
charge of the church of Ephesus after 
Timothy preached in Ephesus, and 
to have died there. His tomb is said 
to be under the church. The old 
church of St. John, boing too small, 
was rebuilt by Justinian on such a 
scale as to compete with the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constanti- 
nople. In it was held the Council of 
Ephesus which condemned the Nes- 
torian heresy of refusing to address 
the Virgin Mary as the mother of 
God, and calling her simply the 
mother of our Lord. The church 
most commonly attributed to him is 
now the Great Mosque of Sultan 
Selim. Some suppose his church to 
have been on Mount Pion, on the 
higher or southern eminence. Ibn 
Batuta, who visited Ephesus, says 
that the church of St. John was 
turned into a mosque. 

From the tomb of St. John the 
Greeks believe there arises a sacred 
dust, which they call manna, on the 
anniversary of his festival, which is 
possessed of miraculous virtues. 

Mary Magdalene is said to have 
been buried on a hill adjoining the 
church of St. John, near the Cave of 
the Seven Sleepers. 

The tomb of Timothy, who was 
buried near Ephesus, was supposed 
to be to the west of the hill, and near 
the Theatre. 

There were in Ephesus churches 
of St. John, St. Luke, St. Paul, and 
St. Mark. The last is supposed to be 
the double church on the north side 
of the Forum. The Great Mosque 
was a church. A church has also 
been found in the citadel. 

On the S.E. side of Mount Pion 
are very extensive quarries, like 
immense arches in the side of the hill, 
into which they extend from 50 to 


150 yards, the sides in many places 
covered with stalactites. Near them 
is the Grotto of the Seven Sleepers . 
It is a place of pilgrimage, famous 
not only among Christians but among 
Moslems. It requires lights and a 
ladder. The cave or grotto is a 
deep cleft in the rock, gradually 
descending, about 10 ft. high, and the 
same width at the entrance, blit ra- 
pidly narrowing, into which we pass 
with difficulty about 100 ft. It is 
lined with stalactites, and the en- 
trance bears evident marks of having 
been walled up and afterwards broken 
open. 

Tradition reports that during the 
persecutions of the Christians in the 
reign of Diocletian (a.d. *283-304) 
seven young men with a dog fled to 
the cave for refuge, and falling asleep 
did not wake until two hundred years 
after, though they were not conscious 
of having slept more than one night. 
Their surprise may be imagined, 
when, on entering the city, they re- 
cognised neither people, money, nor 
language; everything was changed 
and all the city had become Christiam 
Some say that this happened in the 
reign of the Emperor Decius, and 
that their names were Malchus, Max- 
imilianus, Marti nianus, Johannes, 
Dionysius, Serapion, and Constan- 
tinus. This tradition was received 
by Mahomet and embodied in the 
Koran, where he devotes one chapter 
to the subject, entitled ‘The Chapter 
of the Cave.’ It is consequently well 
known among the Turks. The story 
appears to be copied from heathen 
times. In Diogenes Laertius is a 
similar tale of Epimenides of Crete, 
who, when a young man, being sent 
in charge of some cattle, wandered 
into a cavern and there fell asleep. 
On awaking, at the end of forty years, 
he returned home, and found his 
younger brother grown into an old 
man. The end of the story is, how- 
ever, very different. Finding him- 
self looked up to with respect and 
wonder, he set himself up for a 
prophet, and lived to the age of one 
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hundred and eighty-nine ; whereas, 
in the former tradition, the Seven 
Sleepers were said to have died a 
natural death on the day of their 
awaking. Upon a gold coin of the Turks 
called Armoodi , the names stand 
thus: Jemlika, Meshilina, Mislina, 
Mernoos, Debbernoos, Shazzernoos, 
and Kephestatjoos. To these may 
be added the name of the dog, 
Ketmehr. These names are con- 
sidered by the Turks as particularly 
fortunate ; they are placed on build- 
ings to prevent them being burnt, 
and on swords to prevent them break- 
ing. The Mohammedans have a great 
veneration for the dog Ketmehr, and 
allow him a place in Paradise, with 
some other favourite brutes, and 
they have a sort of proverb which 
they use in speaking of a covetous 
person, that ‘ he would not throw a 
bone to the dog of the Seven Sleepers 
nay, it is said that they have the 
superstition to write his name, which 
they supposed to be Ketmehr, on 
letters which have to go far, or 
which pass the sea, as a protection 
or talisman to preserve them from 
miscarriage. 

The Seven Sleepers are held in 
great repute of sanctity throughout 
the East, and their names, engraved 
on gold or precious stones, are sup- 
posed to act as a powerful charm to 
avert evil, and may be purchased in 
the Talisman Bazar, Smyrna. 

Skirting, and gradually ascending 
Mount Pion, until about £ of a mile 
S. of the upper end of the stadium, 
but far above it, is to be found with 
much difficulty, hidden in the thick 
brushwood, the grotto in which, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Greek 
Church, the Apostle John was buried. 
It is a small cave about 6 ft. high, 
7 or 8 wide, and the same deep, the 
bottom carved into the shape of a 
sarcophagus, but no carving or in- 
scription of any kind to mark it. It 
is, however, isolated from all the 
other tombs which abound on the 
hill-side, and the Greeks are con- 
vinced as to its authenticity. Prom 


it there is a fine view over the whole 
site of the ancient city, embracing 
nearly every object of interest that 
remains. 

Among other venerated sites are 
the School of Tyrannus , supposed 
to be in one of the Gymnasia, the 
portico of the Agora or Forum where 
Justin Martyr disputed with Tryphon 
the Jew, and the gate in the Castle 
of Ayasolook, called by the Greeks 
and Latins the Gate of Persecution, 
supposing it to have some connection 
with the persecutions of the early 
Christians. 

Ephesus during the Byzantine 
period was the see of an archbishop, 
but it rapidly dwindled, its port 
became choked, and its plains, from 
want of drainage and cultivation, 
unhealthy. It was placed under the 
government of Samos. Towards the 
end of the eleventh century it was 
attacked by Tangripermes, a Turkish 
pirate, who was driven out by John 
Ducas after a battle in the plain. 
In the reign of the Emperor Alexius 
the Mussulmans took it, lost it in 
1206, and regained it in 1283. In 
1306 it was plundered by the Grand 
Duke Koger. In 1308 it surrendered 
to Sultan Saysan, who removed 
many of the Greek inhabitants to 
Tireh. 

From this time it was permanently 
in the power of Turkish Sultans, and 
suffered the vicissitudes of their wars 
with each other, being subdued in 
1313 by Mantesheh, in 1391 by 
Sultan Bayezid, and in 1402 by 
Tamerlane, who encamped here after 
taking Smyrna. In 1403 it was 
seized by Juneid, when Omar, the 
Sultan of Smyrna, besieged him and 
set fire to the city, but the Castle of 
Ayasolook was held by the father of 
Juneid. In the end Juneid became 
Sultan of Ayasolook, but he was 
attacked by Sultan Mehemed, and 
from that time Ephesus has remained 
annexed to the Ottoman empire. In 
1419 the fanatic rebel Bedreddin 
was here tortured to death. 

At the time of the Sultans of 
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Ayasolook the city must havebeen of 
considerable extent. 

At Ayasolook may still be seen 
the castle and several mosques and 
baths, built out of ancient remains. 
The baths are said to have been 
at one time as many as the days 
of the year. The finest of these 
structures is that splendid and -well- 
known mosque, variously called the 
Great Mosque , the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim , and the Church of St. John. 
There is every probability that this 
building was a church, ruined, and 
converted into a mosque, and the 
Greeks of Chirkinji say it was the 
last church used by them before their 
expulsion. The inscriptions in the 
mosque and on the tombs are of much 
interest. The fine tombs now going 
to decay are of a very superior class 
to those of the modern Osmanlis. 
One of the arches has a Gothic cha- 
racter, very nearly approaching to 
Early English. 

In the neighbourhood of Ephesus 
are many limestone caves, few of 
which have been explored. 

The Greek churches and chapels 
at present existing in Ephesus and 
Chirkinji are St. John, St. Dimitri, 
St. George, St. Nicholas, St. Michael, 
St. Constantine, St. Katherine, and 
the Lord’s Church. 

The Greeks regard the tomb of St. 
Pantaleon as one of the chief objects 
of veneration. 

The best course the traveller i 
can take is from the railway station 
to the Mosque, thence to the ex- 
cavated site of the Temple of Diana, 
thence to Mount Pion, on the left of 
the end of which, beyond the stone 
quarries, is the Cave of the Seven 
Sleepers. From this point keep along 
the left of Mount Pion, leaving the 
Cave of St. John and the Odeon to 
the right, and so to the Great Theatre. 
From this cross Mount Pion to the 
Stadium. The main city may then 
be traversed by the right to the 
Great Gymnasium, and the visitor 
may push as far as St. Paul’s Tower, 
returning by the other side of the city. 


The walls on Mount Coressus re- 
quire a separate excursion. In 
making these excursions horses or 
donkeys should be used, for it is a 
long, rough, and fatiguing way. It 
is quite possible to ride over the 
entire site of the old city, dismount- 
ing only to inspect more closely the 
important ruins. 

It may here be noted that a 
difference of opinion exists regarding 
the respective sites of Mounts Pion 
and Coressus. Some suppose Cores- 
sus to be the isolated hill on and 
around which the city was built, 
while Pion was the name of the 
rugged ridge to the south. I have 
adopted exactly the opposite opinion. 

On leaving Ephesus the railway 
runs on a level for about a mile. It 
then begins to ascend the flanks of 
the mountains by a steep gradient 
with heavy rock cuttings ; it crosses 
a very high viaduct, passes the ham- 
let of Azajik, and proceeds into the 
Ephesus Pass, which has a stream of 
water through it, feeding myrtles, 
oleanders, and ferns, affording a 
picturesque scene. In a glen to the 
right are the ruins called Eski 
Azizieh. Passing through a short 
tunnel, and then through the Azizieh, 
or Summit tunnel, the railway 
emerges at 

Azizieh , 55 m., sometimes called 
Cassaba, or Yenikeui. It is a small 
town, with a bazar, police station, 
and Sunday market ; it was founded 
in 1864, and during the progress of 
the works was occupied by the rail- 
way staff. This place was formerly 
occupied as a suburban residence by 
the Ephesians. To the left of the 
konak are the foundations of a large 
marble palace, much of which was 
worked up in the tunnel. A party of 
Yurouks is generally encamped in the 
village. The mountains above com- 
mand some fine views. That called 
Cleopatra’s Seat, about 40 min. dis- 
tant, has one of the finest prospects 
in Anatolia, commanding the whole 
of Samos and the islands. On the 
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crest of the Chirkinji road is a 
curious archaic look-out place and 
cistern, resembling that of Tantalis. 
In front of the village is a conical 
hill with a circular wall on its crest, 
and a tumulus on its top. It was 
named by Mr. Hyde Clarke the 
Tomb of Lydus. Azizieh is a healthy 
place for those wishing to make a pro- 
tracted stay at Ephesus, being 700 ft. 
high, and is close to Boorgas. The 
Yurouks supply milk, and there is 
good fruit. It is a convenient spot 
for visiting the ruins of Magnesia 
ad Mseandrum and the town of 
Sokia. In 11 44 the French Crusaders 
under Louis VII. marched from 
Ephesus to Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 
passing through this place. At 
the foot of the tomb of Lydus, to 
the E., is the site of a small town. 
At Eski Azizieh, 1£ mile to the right, 
on the old Ephesus Pass, Mr. Clarke 
discovered in 1865 the site and founda- 
tions of a very large town, the summer 
residence of the Ephesians. Near a 
Byzantine ruin are two or three sculp- 
tured stones. 

Azizieh is 3 hrs. from Scala Nova, 
4 from Sokia, 4 from Ineh Bazari, 
1 from Boorgas and Chinar, 1 from 
Havoojloo, and 2£ from Naebli. 

The railway, after running on the 
level for some distance, descends 
among beautiful glens to 

Balachick Stat . (62 m.), to the 
right of which are the ruins of Mag- 
nesia ad Maeandrum, and the town 
of Sokia. 

The great plain of the Mendere 
Chai, or Maeander, with its splendid 
fig orchards, is now followed to 
Aidin by Deirminjik, a small market- 
town. 

Kara Bounar Stat. (74 m.), a vil- 
lage and kaza of Aidin, is the seat of 
an English cotton-ginning establish- 
ment, situated at the foot of the pass 
leading to Tireh, called the Kirk 
Gechid. 

Still proceeding along the plain, 
leaving the mountains of Messogis 
on the left and the Maeander at some 
distance on the right, we reach 


Aidin Stat, (SO m.), Guzel Hissar, 
the ancient Tralles. 

There is a large locanda. In 
1866, for chops, a small bit of beef, 
and a cauliflower, a bill was made 
out for 100 piastres, plus 50 for 
cheese, bread, salad, and native wine ; 
and 40 for halva and sweetmeats. 
Impositions should be resisted. 

Private apartments, suitable for 
ladies, can be obtained on application 
to the railway agent. 

There is good local wine. 

Aidin is a large city, with a popu- 
lation of from 35,000 to 60,000 (3,000 
Greek, 1,500 Jews, 200 Armenians). 
It is the capital of the sanjak of 
Aidin, in the vilayet of Smyrna, and 
is a post, posting, and telegraph 
station. 

It is about 3 m. from the Maeander, 
on a considerable stream (the Eudon), 
on rising ground at the foot of a pre- 
cipitous hill, on which was the an- 
cient Tralles. The city is built in 
the form of a T, and a good view of 
it is obtained from Tralles hill. 

It is a great centre of transit trade, 
and a mart for the produce of the 
' rich districts around. It is the metro- 
polis for cotton and figs. Here are 
large tanneries, where fine yellow 
morocco is made. There are dye- 
works, silk-winderies, flour-mills, and 
saddlers’ shops. It has large bazars, 
a flour bazar, many khans, and 
numerous katirjis. Horses, mules, 
and camels can be readily hired. 
Aidin is famous for halva (sweet- 
meat), which is exported even bo Tonis. 
There is a branch of the Ottoman 
Bank. 

The kaimakam, or governor of the 
province, resides in the konak, where 
are the public offices, prison, and 
barracks. It is at times the seat of 
the governor-general. 

The origin of Tralles is unknown. 
It bore also the names of Evantheia 
and Erymna. It was a very rich city, 
and claimed the honours of a metro- 
polis. It was a city of Lydia, and 
surrendered to Alexander the Great. 
King Attalus had a magnificent tem- 
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pi© id Tralles. The city suffered much 
from earthquakes. 

It flourished during the Byzantine 
period; but, being attacked by the 
Mussulmans, it suffered severely, and 
the Emperor Andronicus, son of Palae- 
ologus, undertook to rebuild it. The 
Turks, however, besieged and took 
it, and it became the capital of the 
Seljouk kingdom of Aidin, and re- 
ceived the name of Guzel Hissar (the 
beautiful castle.) The emirs ruled 
over Ayasolook, .but at length the 
kingdom fell under the power of the 
Osmanli sultans. At a later period 
it fell under the influence of the great 
princes of Karamania, the Kara 
Osman Oglou, who were often in- 
vested by the sultans as governors of 
Aidin, or of the pashalic. They fell 
at the ruin of the feudal power by 
Mahmoud in 1822. 

Since Aidin has ceased to be the 
metropolis of the province, it has 
been abandoned by the leading fami- 
lies, and its fine mansions are falling 
into decay. 

There are fourteen mosques, an 
abandoned medresseh, a Mekteb-i- 
Rooshdiyeh, founded by H. E. Neshet 
Bey in 1864, and several small schools, 
but the Mussulman establishments 
are poor. The Tekeh for the Mev- 
levi Dervishes (called by Europeans 
Dancing Dervishes) was rebuilt in 
1858. 

There is a Greek bishop, who 
has a cathedral, good school, and 
small hospital. The Greeks are 
thriving, but the few Armenians are 
richer. 

There is a very picturesque meidan 
with coffee-houses, where the zebecks 
may sometimes be seen enjoying them- 
selves. Aidin has the reputation of 
a city of pleasure. 

The several quarters of the city 
are connected by bridges. 

The mosque of Jehan Oglou has 
large establishments attached to it. 
Most of the mosques are old and 
small, ill-built and ill-kept, but they 
contain some old columns. The town 
is well supplied with water, and con- 


tains many fountains, constructed of 
old marbles. Some of the old konaks 
are picturesque. 

The Jewish quarter is small, 
narrow, and dirty. There is a curious 
khan containing their synagogue — a 
miserable edifice. The women are 
dressed like those of Smyrna, but are 
cleaner and better-looking. Turkish 
is more spoken by them than Spanish. 

Aidin is very hot in the summer ; 
but though there is commonly an im- 
bat, there is also a sirocco. In summer 
it is feverish and unhealthy. 

The Oon Bazar contains some old 
columns. 

The Great Basar has, however, the 
finest remains, built into the fronts 
of the shops. There is a curious altar 
in a coffee-house. 

The chief ruins and remains daily 
dug up for building materials are on 
the hill of Tralles. Here is the 
fine konak of the late Tefik Pasha, 
within which is some sculpture. The 
chief ruin consists of three colossal 
arches, called the (Itch Geuz, or Three 
Eyes, chiefly consisting of brickwork, 
but having some more ancient remains 
worked up. 

Some Byzantine and Genoese 
remains can be traced in the city. 
There is a Genoese khan with a figure 
of St. George outside. 

The neighbouring country is 
thickly planted with vineyards and 
fig orchards, orange, lemon, and citron 
trees, pomegranates, mulberry trees, 
olive trees, cotton, sosame, dare, 
barley, &c. Occasionally much silk 
and cocoons are raised. Apples, 
chestnuts, walnuts, and cherries are 
abundant. Much oil is made. 

The chief fig districts are, for 
first quality, Erbeyli and Naebli ; 
for second quality, Omoorlu. Keushk- 
deresi, Nazli ; for third quality, 
Bodenika, Ayasolook, &c. The total 
export is about 5,000 tons. 
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SMYRNA, CA8SABA, AND ALA SHEHR 


Miles 

Bournabat (branch line) . . 4j 

Cordelio 6f 

Chighili Dedeh 10f 

Ooloujak 15J 

Menimen 19 \ 

Ameer Aalem 23f 

Giaour Keui 34f 

Horoz or Khoroz Keui . . 39^ 

Manisa (Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum) Choban Hissar . . 41 

Cassaba Dorghudle ... 58 

Oorganli 65£ 

Achmetli 70| 

Sardis 76f 

Salikli 82 

Monavak- Cave 88f 

Derre-Keui 95£ 

Alkan 99§ 

Ala Shehr, Philadelphia . .105 
The Smyrna and Ala Shehr Rail- 
way belongs to an Ottoman company, 
with a Government guarantee. It 
was begun early in 1864, but it was 
not till the end of July 1865 that a 
small portion was opened to Bourna- 
bat and Menimen. In 1866 it was 
opened to Cassaba, and in 1873 to 
Ala Shehr. 

The works are of a slighter cha- 
racter than those of the Smyrna and 
Aidin Railway, and the line for a 
considerable distance is level, but it 
is carried by a circuitous route, first 
round the Gulf of Bournabat till it 
comes opposite to Smyrna, then wind- 
ing again to Manisa, whence it pro- 
ceeds to Cassaba. The direct and 
short road from Smyrna to Cassaba 
is about 40 m. over the Kavakledere 
pass. An excursion may be made 
by railway to Cassaba, returning by 
road. 

The Bournabat branch is a short 
line on which the trains are worked 
independently. 

The main railway line begins 
at a neat station some distance from 


Frank Street in the Armenian quarter, 
near the Caravan Bridge Road. It is 
known as the Basman Hanah, as it 
was the seat of a calico-printing com- 
pany. 

After crossing the river Meles by 
a small bridge, and the Smyrna and 
Aidin railway by a level crossing, 
the line proceeds to Halka Boonar, 
the stream near which is known as 
Diana’s Bath, and thence along a 
marshy district to the head of the 
Bay of Bournabat. The valley of 
Bournabat opens on the right, and 
before us is the mass of Sipylus. 

Bournabat, 4} in., is a small town 
in the Smyrna sanjak, at the foot of 
Mount Sipylus, chiefly occupied by 
the villas of the merchants of Smyrna 
and as a place of summer resort. 
Some of these villas with their gar- 
dens are very picturesque, and indeed 
the place should be visited on a sum- 
mer evening to see what Smyrna 
fashionable life is like. The popula- 
tion is about 5,000, chiefly Greeks 
and Levantines, with a few Euro- 
peans, from whom it takes the cha- 
racter of an English town. The 
English have a churchy built by the 
munificence of Mr. C. Whittall, and 
attached to the Smyrna chaplaincy. 
The chaplain resides at Bournabat. 
There is an English school. The 
Roman Catholics have a church and 
girls’ school of the Sisters of Charity. 
There is also a Greek school. 

In the mosque and Turkish burial- 
ground are some remains of antiquity. 
There are hotels, coffee-houses, ba- 
zar, &c. There is an English resident 
surgeon. 

Excursions may be made from 
here to the Lake of Tantalus, Mag- 
nesia, the Colossus of Niobe, Narih- 
keui, Hajjilar, Bounarbashi, Ishekli, 
Mount Tahtali Koukloujah, Nymphi, 
the Sesostris, the acropolis of Tan- 
talis and tomb of Tantalus. 

There are pleasant drives in the 
valley. 

Cousinery, Fauvel, and Texier 
regard Bournabat as the site of the 
Smyrna of the ASolians, 
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On turning the head of the Bay 
we reach the foot of the mountain, 
on which stands the acropolis of 
Tantalis and tomb of Tantalus 
(Rte. 1). 

The railway proceeds along the 
flat by several unhealthy villages to 

Menimen 19£m., a large town of 
about 16,000 people, with no objects 
of interest. 

From the station on this side the 
traveller can get back to Smyrna by 
boat. 

From Menimen the traveller 
abandons the marshes and plains, 
and proceeds along the bank of the 
Hermus in a long and comparatively 
straight gorge called the Menimen 
Boghazi, opening out on a rich and 
splendid plain, where is 

Manisa , (Magnesia ad Sipylum) 
(41 m.), a large city with telegraph, 
posting, and post stations, the capital 
of thesanjak Sarookhan, in the vila- 
yet of Smyrna. It is the residence of 
the Kaimakam or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. 

Good quarters can be got by ap- 
plying to the railway agent or Eng- 
lish consular agent. 

There is a locanda, and there are 
many Greek and Turkish eating- 
houses. 

It is situated on the S. bank of 
the Hermus or Gedis Chai, on the 
slope of a fine range of hills, backed 
by the steep hill of Sipylus. The 
railway station is about ten minutes’ 
walk from the outskirts of the city. 
There are carriages, omnibuses, and 
horses in waiting. 

There is a konak for the governor, 
not very good. One of the best 
buildings is the palace of Kara 
Osman Oglou, -who has another out- 
side the city on the road to Cassaba 
and the Niobe. This family for 
three centuries exercised great influ- 
ence in Anatolia, and were called by 
Europeans, Princes of Karamania. 
At one time they formed a European 
alliance, and made an attempt at in- 
dependence. Always maintaining 
great power, they governed much of 


the pashalik, directly or indirectly. 
Of Manisa, their chief seat, they 
generally held the government, as 
the late head of the family did. It 
is said that the Kara Osman Oglou 
and the Chapan Oglou could raise 
40,000 horse apiece, and hold the 
country to the gates of Bagdad. 
They lived in princely state and 
power till 1822, when Mahmood the 
Great abolished the feudal chiefs. 
The Kara Osman submitted and 
saved his estates, but the Chapan 
Oglou resisted, and his family and 
estates were cut off. The Kara 
Osman family still hold vast proper- 
ties in the adjoining provinces, though 
their Greek stewards have got pos- 
session of some. The members of 
the family live chiefly in Manisa, in 
considerable style, and have for cen- 
turies exercised hospitality to Euro- 
peans. The ladies of their families 
preserve much of the old state. 
Manisa is one of the most aristocratic 
cities of Turkey, and gives a good 
idea of a flourishing city of olden 
times, of which there are now few, 
as the feudal princes and beys have 
fallen, or departed to Constantinople. 
The Mohammedan priests are likewise 
wealthy at Manisa, and the religious 
foundations are kept in good order. 
The chief of the dervishes is one of 
the head men in Turkey, next to the 
chief at Konieh. 

There are above twenty mosques. 
There is an old mosque built by Ishak 
Chelebi, Prince of Aidin. There are 
two royal mosques, each with two 
minarets. The largest is richly 
painted. One mosque was a Greek 
church. Its minaret is of coloured 
tiles, glazed outside. In the harem 
or court are many quaint capitals of 
columns. There is a curious Genoese 
clock. At one entrance are some 
defaced Greek inscriptions. At the 
opposite entrance are some curious 
clustered columns. 

The Timarhaneh Delhihaneh, or 
madhouse, for the Smyrna district is 
here. It contains some objects of 
interest, among others an ancient 
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Italian bronze mortar. It was 
built by Murad III., who also 
erected an imartt and medresseh. 

There is a Greek bishop, with the 
usual establishment. The Greeks 
are flourishing. The Armenians, as 
usual, are rich. There is a con- 
siderable number of Jews. 

The population is from 35,000 to 
50,000, including about 3,0C0 or 
4,000 Greeks, 1,000 Jews, and some 
Armenians. There is here a most 
prosperous American Mission, which, 
though established only a few years 
ago, has already accomplished a good 
work. 

There are no monuments of anti- 
quity, only scattered relics. In the 
neighbourhood are caves. 

It is famous for kaimak or clotted 
cream. There is fair wine, and the 
bazars are well supplied with good 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, &c. 
There is considerable transport trade. 
The country abounds in corn, cotton, 
grapes. tobacco, &c. There is a 
splendid khan built by Murad II. 
and a fine bath. The Ottoman Bank 
is near the konak of the governor 
and of the Dervish Sheikh. There 
is here a cotton factory. 

The origin of the city is very 
ancient and very doubtful, and the 
legend of its connection with the 
Magnates of Pirithous is not authen- 
ticated. It was called Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, from the mountain rising 
close above it. It is evident by the 
coins that it claimed to be an Ama- 
zonian city. 

The chief historical fact connected 
with it is the defeat of King Antio- 
chus by Lucius Scipio, 190 b.c., in the 
battle called the Battle of Magnesia. 
The Magnesians defended themselves 
against Mithridates. In the reign 
of Tiberius the city suffered greatly 
by an earthquake. 

Magnesia coined money, but only 
of bronze, and did not compete with 
other great cities. The number of its 
coins in Mionnet is 180. There are 
no particularly striking emblems, 
except the river Hermus. They 


I indicate a dependence on the grape 
[ and agriculture. The gods enumer- 
ated on them, and most likely having 
temples, are Jupiter JEtophorus, Pal- 
las, Cybele, Apollo, Mercury, Bac- 
chus, AEsculapius, Castor, Fortune, 
Silenus, and Sipylus. The patroness 
was the great local goddess Cybele. 

Coins show that the city flourished 
down to the fifth century. In the 
thirteenth it became a capital of the 
Greek empire, and it was episcopal. 
While the Latins were masters of 
Constantinople, John Ducas, suc- 
cessor of Theodore Lascaris, settled 
here and kept it 33 years, till 1255. 
Being attacked by the Seljouks, 
Frederick, king of Sicily, sent him 
Catalan troops. They, however, so 
misconducted themselves that the 
Magnesians massacred them, and in 
1306, Roger de Flor, Admiral of 
Sicily, vainly besieged the city. In 
1313 Saroukhan, the Seljouk, became 
master of Magnesia, and established 
a principality, called after him to 
this day Saroukhan. In 1398 it fell 
under the Osmanli power, but Ta- 
merlane .seized it, and collected 
here his booty. After his retreat it 
became a residence of the Osmanli 
sultans, alternately with Brousa. 
In 1419 a dangerous insurrection 
was raised here by Bedreddin, a 
fanatic, in which Mussulmans, Greeks, 
and Jews joined. His doctrine was 
poverty, equality, and community 
of goods. He was defeated by the 
young Murad in a battle on the old 
ground of Antiochus. Sultan Murad 
II. lived here after his abdication, 
and built a palace. Suleiman II. 
lived here. Sultan Murad III. in 1591 
built a great number of edifices. 

The tombs of Murad II. and his 
family still exist. 

There is a fine library attached 
to the Imperial mosque. 

On a low hill is the ancient acro- 
polis, now in ruins. There are some 
caves and grottos in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Circassians convey passengers 
in their arabas to Ak Hissar (Thya- 
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tira, 25 m.), Kirk Aghatch, and the 
neighbouring villages. 

On leaving Man is a we proceed 
along the Hermus and its plain to a 
place where there is a large reser- 
voir, just before reaching which 
there is on the right-hand side on 
the mountain the rock-cut figure, 
called the Niobe or Cybele . 


NIOBE. 

This figure, which is called by the 
people Buyuk Surat or Surat Task , is 
cut in the surface of the rock about 
70 ft. above the road. It represents 
a colossal bust of a female placed 
upon a pedestal within a niche. 
Until lately it has been considered 
by travellers to represent Cybele, but 
Dr. Van Lennep in his recent 
* Travels in Asia Minor ’ 1 2 proves 
it to be the Niobe of Homer. He 
says : * The whole work from the top 
of the head to the base measures 
20 ft. 8 in., the entire bust being 
8 ft. 3 £ in. in height, and 9 ft. wide at 
the shoulders, while the height of the 
head is 4 ft. 2 in. The two shelves 
stand 7 ft. 1J in. from the bottom. 
But the characteristic feature of the 
sculpture, that which enables us to 
identify it as the bust of Niobe, con- 
sists in the “flood of tears,” which 
incessantly pour down from her face 
to the base of the monument. The 
appearance is remarkable and strik- 
ing. From the eyes dark blue veins 
descend over the lower part of the 
face, while the water from above 
drops upon the breast, falls upon 
the pedestal, and flows thence in 
two broad streams down to the 
foot. The first time I examined this 
monument it seemed to me that these 
blue veins were portions of the rock, 

1 Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia 
Minor, by Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, D J). 

2 vols. 8vo. Murray, 1870. 


of which the artist had availed him- 
self in order to represent the tears of 
Niobe ; they were hard and dry, and 
on being cut with an iron tool pre- 
sented every appearance of a blue 
vein. But upon a later visit I found 
that it had just rained, and the 
water was yet dripping from the 
ledge overhead to Niobe’s face, and 
actually flowing down the face of the 
sculpture, imparting to these veins a 
much deeper hue. My conclusion 
therefore was, that the water trickles 
down the rode so as to strike upon 
the face of the bust, and, leaving 
a bluish lime-deposit wherever it 
passes, represents a flood of tears 
pouring down the monument.* 

Evidently this was the Niobe of 
whom Homer sang : 

Upon arid Sipylus, upon the rocks of 
the desert mountain .... Niobe, though 
turned to stone, still broods over the sor- 
rows the gods have sent upon her. 

And Ovid, with great precision, 
says: 

She weeps still, and, borne by the hurricane 
of a mighty wind, 

She is swept to her home. There, fastened 
to the cliff of the mount, 

She weeps, and the marble sheds tears even 
now. 

Ovid , Met. vi. 810. 


Near the figure are some rock-cut 
chambers, supposed to be tombs. 

The next station is Cassaba. 

Cass aba, or Dorghudle (63 m.), is 
a large Turkish town, with a popula- 
tion of 15,000 (10,000 Turks, 5,000 
Greeks and Armenians) in the Her- 
mus valley. On July 1, 1865, it 
suffered from a fire, which burnt 
1,500 houses and shops. The popu- 
lation is largely engaged in agricul- 
ture, the district being famous for 
cotton and the Cassaba melons, 
which are the finest specimens of 
that fruit, and largely supply the 
Smyrna market. There is a large 
bazar, and great transactions in pro- 
duce and imported goods. It is a 
flourishing place, the houses are im- 
proving, and the population is in 
good condition. Although Cassaba 
bears the appearance of being an 
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ancient site, it has not been identi- 
fied. It has several bits of ancient 
marble scattered about, supposed by 
some to be brought from Sardis, but 
which have been chiefly found on the 
spot. Cassaba is the residence of a 
mudir. There are four cotton fac- 
tories, this being a great cotton dis- 
trict. There are arabas at the sta- 
tion belonging to Circassians, who 
convey travellers to the neighbouring 
villages. 

From Cassaba Thyatira, now 
called Akhissar, may be reached in 
about 4 hours. The road is fair, and 
carriages may be found at the rail- 
way station. (See Route 11.) 

The railway proceeds along the 
valley of the Gediz Chai, the ancient 
Hermus, passing the stations of Or- 
ganli and Achmetli. From near the 
latter a view is obtained of the Bin 
Bir Tepe t * the thousand and one 
tombs,’ a series of tumuli on the 
north side of the valley, said to be 
those of the ancient kings of Lydia. 
The rail passes on to the station ‘of 
Sardis, now Sart. (See Koute 11.) 

From Sardis the railway continues 
along the same valley, having the 
mountain range of Tmolus , now Boz 
Dagh, on the right, and after passing 
four stations reaches the terminus at 

Philadelphia, now Ala Shehr, 
30 m. from Sardis, and 105 m. from 
Smyrna (Route 11). 

The traveller who wishes to 
economise his time may leave Smyrna 
by the 8.30 a.m. train, and arrive at 
Ala Shehr at 2.35 p.m. Leaving 
there the next day at 12, he gets back 
to Magnesia at 3.30, where he can 
find sleeping accommodation. The 
following day, by starting early, he 
may visit Thyatira, and return to 
Smyrna in the evening. Or by 
spending a third night, he may also 
explore the ruins of Sardis. 


TO BOUDROOM. 


KOUTE 4. 

FBOM SMYRNA TO BOUDROOM BY 
PRIENE, BRANCHID2E, AND LASSUS. 

Aidin Railway to Balachick. 
Tekeh (Magnesia ad Maean- 


drum) 

Sokia 


Samsoun Kalesi (Priene) . 24 

Palattia (Miletus) .... 3 
Hieronda (Branchidae) ... 4 
Assyn Kalesi (lass us) ... 8 
Guverjilik (Bai^lia) ... 8 
Boudroom (Halicarnassus) . 8 

This route is chiefly taken from 
Mr. Pullan’s notes of a journey per- 
formed by him in 1862. 

Smyrna to Balachick by rail. 

Horses can be had at the station if 
telegraphed for. An hour’s ride over 
a marshy plain, dry in summer, leads 
to 

Tekeh or Ineh Bazar (Magnesia 
ad Mseandrum). The road runs past 
the great Temple of Diana. The 
walls of the peribolus are standing to 
a height of about 20 ft., and are per- 
haps the most perfect of their kind 
existing. As soon as the enclosure is 
entered the ruins of the Temple of 
Diana Leucophryne are seen on the 
left haDd ; they consist of Attic bases 
and capitals of columns intermingled 
with wall and architrave stones. 
The order is Ionic, more than usually 
ornamented. The Temple was octar- 
style, peripteral and pseudodipteral, 
and measured 195 ft. in length, by 
36 ft. in breadth. The heap is sur- 
rounded by trenches dug by the Ex- 
pedition under M. Texier, who in 
1836 removed the friezes to the 
Louvre. 

This temple was the first which 
was erected on the pseudodipteial 
plan. It was built by Hermogenes 
of Alabanda, the architect of the 
Temple of Bacchus at Teos ; he was 
the inventor of this system, in which 
the inner row of columns is omitted. 
Vitruvius cites it as a model of 
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temples of this class. The columns 
of the colonnade of the peribolus were 
of the Doric order. 

Adjoining the temple are exten- 
sive ruins of an arched building, ap- 
parently a basilica. 

On the side of Mount Thorax the 
form of a theatre can be easily traced. 
Not far from it is a stadium almost 
perfect, and below in the plain are 
the remains of a gymnasium built of 
large blocks of stone. There are also 
the foundations of a square Heroon 
near the river, and other heaps of 
ruins scattered about the plain. The 
city walls, which are of a very early 
period, can be traced on the crest of 
Mount Thorax and for some distance 
in the plain. 

Accommodation can be procured 
at thechiflikof Tekeh, but we should 
advise travellers not to sleep there, 
as there is malaria arising from the 
marshes at all seasons except winter. 
M. Texier’s expedition was attacked 
by fever, and the artist who accom- 
panied it died. 

Magnesia ad Mceandrum was a 
great city of Ionia, situated on the 
slope of Mount Thorax, on the plain, 
and on the right bank of the Lethseus, 
a tributary of the Mseander. The 
river has a good supply of water in 
the summer, but is readily fordable 
at Tekeh. In winter it floods. The 
city stood mostly above the flood 
line. Texier thinks, with some rea- 
son, that the origin of Magnesia is 
to be traced to the original shrine of 
Diana at the small town of Leuco- 
phryx, mentioned by Xenophon, on 
the other side of the valley of the 
Lethaeus, near the village of Gumush , 
where the site is still marked by the 
calcareous springs and reservoir. 
This valley is well worthy of in- 
spection. Texier supposes the city 
extended from the hot baths to the 
present temple. Certainly it was 
very large, and must have rivalled 
Ephesus and surpassed in extent 
Tralles. The shrine of Artemis, or 
Diana Leucophryne, seems to have 
been transferred from Leucophryx to 


its present site. At the head of the 
valley is the village of Gumush, and 
below it a vast grotto open to the 
south. Texier considers, with pro 
bability, this to be the situation of 
the village of Hyle, near Magnesia, 
and where was a cave sacred to 
Apollo, in which was preserved a very 
ancient statue of the god. There 
was a temple of Dindymene, mother 
of the gods, of which the wife of 
Themistocles was priestess. What 
first gave distinction to this city was 
this worship of Artemis, but it was 
sacred to Apollo, and to Jupiter, 
who was protected on Mount Sol- 
missus by the Curetes. Afterwards 
it became wealthy by its ironworks, 
chiefly in the Homan time. 

Magnesia was an ^Eolian city; 
b.c. 726, it was taken and destroyed 
by the Cimmerians, and rebuilt by 
the Milesians or Ephesians. Themis- 
tocles spent part of his exile here, 
and it was the residence of the Per- 
sian Satraps. Themistocles was 
first buried in the agora of Magnesia. 
It surrendered to Alexander the 
Great. Cornelius Scipio wintered 
here. The city flourished in the 
Roman period. When Christianity 
was established it became the seat 
of a bishopric. It was completely 
reduced to desolation by the diver- 
sion of the main road from Ephesus, 
through the Eski Azizieh pass, to the 
present Ephesus or Azizieh pass, and 
through Salatin. whereby Magnesia 
was left on one side and lost the pass- 
ing traffic. This took place during the 
early Seljouk times or even before. 

Magnesia coined money of silver 
and bronze, and the number of coins 
recorded in Mionnet is 256. The cha- 
racteristic emblem is a buffalo within 
the Maeander. 

The earliest temple was burnt by 
the Persians, but Mr. Clarke considers 
the remains show evidences of three 
temples on this site, besides the first 
at Leucophryx. 

The small mosque within the teme- 
nos is built on the ruins of another 
edifice. 
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Texier (Asie-Mineure, Univers 
pittoresque, *p. 350) gives a long 
description of the building as he 
found it, and 'translations of the in- 
scriptions. It was, next to Ephesus 
and Didymus, the largest and finest 
temple in Asia. 

From Tekeh the course of the 
Lethseus is followed through a gorge 
leading into the valleyof the Maeander, 
which is reached in £ hr. From this 
point the road lies across the plain to 
a caf6, situated at the foot of a range 
of mountains which bounds the valley 
on the N. side. This valley is at 
this point about 8 m. wide, perfectly 
level, and bounded by two ranges of 
high rocky mountains, that of Mycale 
on the N., and by the fingers of 
Mount Latmos, Besh Parmak (the 
five fingers), on the S. The river 
Maeander at this point runs on the S. 
side of the valley, but before Sokiais 
reached it crosses to the N. side and 
is spanned by a bridge 1 hr. from 
Sokia. In winter the valley is flooded, 
and travellers are compelled to make 
a detour by the foot of the mountains. 
Just before the bridge is reached 
some ruins are to be seen on the hill- 
side, probably of baths, for below 
them there is a chalybeate spring. 
There is a hamlet near the bridge 
consisting of a collection of miserable 
hovels. Beyond, the road is paved 
and follows the foot of the hills to 
Sokia, 1 hr. 

Sokia or Souk Keui (Cold Town) 
derives its name from its position 
at the entrance of a pass in the 
northern mountain through which 
the cool N. wind blows in the summer, 
making it one of the most agreeable 
places of residence in the plain. It 
is a flourishing place, and owes its 
prosperity in a great measure to two 
large liquorice manufactories es- 
tablished by Englishmen. (See 
Route 12.) 

From Sokia to Samsoun Ealesi 
(the ruins of Friene), a distance of 

hrs., the foot of the hills is fol- 
lowed to Kelibesh, a Greek village 
situated on the hills to the right, but 


not worth visiting. A quarter of an. 
hour beyond are seen the. walls of 
Priene, with the precipitous rock 
crowned by the acropolis towering 
above all. At the foot of the ascent 
to Priene there is a caf<6, at which 
horses had better be left, unless they 
are very surefooted. A road recently 
made conducts through the city walls 
to an agora, surrounded by drums of 
Doric columns, at the side of which 
is a massive platform of masonry, 
220 ft. long and 25 ft. high. Here 
stand the ruins of the Temple of 
Minerva Polios. The ruins of the 
temple, before they were excavated 
by Mr. Pullan for the Dilettanti 
Society in 1869, presented a shape- 
less heap of stones. The excavations 
have laid bare the pavement and the 
walls of the cella which were found 
standing in some places to a height 
of 6 ft. The plinths of the columns 
of the peristyle were also found for 
the most part in situ , and the columns 
of the posticum were standing to 
a height of 13 or H feet. The 
style is Ionic of the finest character, 
and the execution so perfect that the 
joints of the stones are hardly per- 
ceptible. In the course of the diggings 
Mr. Pullan found some fragments of 
the colossal statue of Minerva men- 
tioned by Pausanias, a fine head in 
the highest style of Greek art, several 
other interesting fragments of sculp- 
ture, and many very valuable inscrip- 
tions. Owing to the exertions of 
Mr. Newton and the liberality of 
the Dilettanti Society, these valuable 
remnants of Greek art were obtained 
for the British Museum. 

Priene, or Cadme, was originally 
a Carian town, but it was occupied 
by the Ionians after they had estab- 
lished themselves at Miletus. From 
its vicinity to the Panionium, and on 
account of its distinguished origin, it 
had the privilege of electing the presi- 
dent of the Panionian festival. Priene 
does not figure in history except as 
being the birthplace of Bias, one of 
the seven sages. 

It was visited by Alexander the 
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Great, who, according to an inscrip- 
tion upon a pilaster, founded the 
Temple of Minerva Polias. 

The ruins as they stand present 
the most perfect specimen of a Greek 
temple of a fine period to be seen in 
Asia Minor; the only temples more 
complete, those of Aizani and Euro- 
mus, being of a later period. There 
are not many remains besides those 
of the temple, except baths and the 
foundations of a stadium and gymna- 
sium on a lower level near the plain. 
A magnificent view is obtained from 
the summit of the acropolis, embrac- 
ing Mount Latmus, the Lake of Baffi, 
the ruins of Miletus, and the islands 
of Calymnos, Patmos, Nicaria and 
part of Samos. It is a climb of an 
hour to the summit. The ascent 
should be made at the back of the 
mountain, as the ancient road, of 
which many of the steps remain on 
the face of the acropolis, is now almost 
impracticable. The sea washed the 
walls of Priene in the days of its 
prosperity, forming a bay which ex- 
tended as far as what is now the lake 
of Baffi ; but in successive centuries 
the detritus brought down by the 
Maeander has filled up the bay, and 
Priene is now eight miles from the 
shore. 

The immense theatre of Miletus, 
which can be seen distinctly by the 
naked eye from Priene, will be the 
best guidepost to the traveller ; if he 
make for it across the plain in a 
straight line, he will in 2 hrs. come 
to a ferry over the Maeander, a 
boat of triangular form will trans- 
port him and his horse across the 
river, and in a ten minutes’ ride he 
will reach the stately theatre, near 
which are grouped the houses com- 
prising the village of 

Palattia, which now occupies the 
site of one of the chief cities of Asia 
—Miletus. It is a fever-stricken 
place, and should on no account be 
selected as a sleeping- place. Miletus 
was founded by a colony from Crete 
under the guidance of Sarpedon. I 
Itj afterwards became the principal I 


city of the Ionian confederation. Its 
most prosperous period was that im- 
mediately preceding the Persian in- 
vasion. During the reign of Darius, 
in conjunction with the inhabitants 
of other Ionian cities, the Milesians 
threw off the yoke of the conquerors 
and burnt the regal city of Sardis. 
The Ionians were, however, defeated 
in the naval battle of Lade (so named 
from an adjacent island, now a 
mound in the plain), and Miletus fell 
again into the hands of Darius, who 
expatriated all the inhabitants and 
burnt the temple of Apollo Bran- 
chidae, the seat of the famous oracle. 
After the battle of Mycale, Miletus 
fell into the possession of the 
Athenians, who held it during the 
Peloponnesian war. Beyond the 
theatre, which, contrary to the usual 
practice of the Greeks, is not cut in 
the side of a hill, but has a sur- 
rounding wall, and which exceeds in 
dimensions all other theatres of Asia 
Minor, there is little to be seen, amidst 
the fragments which strew the ground 
for a great distance, to suggest a 
definite plan. All the remains above 
ground are of Roman times. 

On the east of the theatre are the 
remains of a tomb, which, like that 
of Cnidus, has been surmounted 
by a lion, the mutilated figure of 
which is to be seen on the ground 
near it. 

From Palattia the road leads to the 
Greek town of Ak-keui , inhabited 
solely by Greeks, and thence in a 
south-easterly direction to Hieronda. 
The stately Ionic columns of the 
immense Temple of Apollo Branchidce, 
the largest in Asia Minor, are visible 
for some miles before the village 
of 

Hieronda is reached. Here was 
placed the most celebrated oracle of 
Apollo in Asia. The history of its 
origin is obscure, but we know that 
its reputation was so extended in the 
7th century before the Christian era, 
that Pharaoh Necho sent it rich offer- 
ings; Croesus also sent hither gifts 
as magnificent as those he offered at 
- 
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the sister shrine at Delphi. After 
the burning of the temple by Darius 
it appears to have been partly rebuilt, 
but its destruction was consummated 
by Xerxes. It was subsequently 
constructed with greater splendour, 
and the ruins which exist are con- 
vincing proofs of its extent and 
beauty. 

Like all other temples in Asia 
Minor, the Temple of Branchidse 
seems to have been overthrown by an 
earthquake. The walls of the cel la 
can be traced by the enormous blocks 
which have fallen on both sides of it. 
The temple was decastyle and peri- 
pteral, and had a double row of 
columns round it. Two of the outer 
row are still standing on the N. side 
surmounted by their architrave, and 
on the S. side one of the inner row 
is unfluted, which would lead to the 
supposition that the temple was so 
vast that it was never quite finished. 
Strabo tells us that on account of its 
great size it had no roof. The columns 
are 60 ft. in height ; one third of their 
height is now underground. Upon 
the site of the pronaos a windmill 
is built upon a heap of fallen stones. 
At the other end the bases of several 
columns are in situ . These bases are 
Ionic. Within the cella may be seen 
a stone with a winged figure and 
foliage sculptured on it, of the highest 
style of art, and on the N. side are 
several elegant capitals of antae, 
measuring 6 ft. square. Several of 
these are engraved in the Ionian An- 
tiquities of the Dilettanti Society, 
from drawings made by the mission 
under Sir W. Gell. From the temple 
to the port, a distance of about 2 m., 
there was a via sacra lined with 
seated figures and other sculptures. 
This road was excavated by Mr. 
Newton in 1869, and the best pre- 
served of these figures were removed 
to the British Museum. They show 
the connection between early Greek 
and Egyptian art, as they somewhat 
resemble the seated Memnon and 
other similar figures in Egypt, and 
the fact of Necho having contri- 


buted to the treasury of the temple 
shows that there was intercourse 
between Egypt and this part of Asia 
Minor. 

Accommodation can be obtained 
at the house of the head man of the 
village. 

From Hieronda the line of the 
coast, which is barren but pictu- 
resque, is followed to 

Ak-bukeui, where there is a caf6, 
and thence by a rough mountainous 
road to 

Assyn Kalesi, i.e. the Village of 
the Castle. Here there are only a 
few wattled huts where barely shelter 
for a night can be obtained. A 
mile’s walk leads to a peninsula, the 
ancient 

Iassus . — The date of the founda- 
tion of this town is unknown. It 
was destroyed by the Lacedaemonians, 
and after its reconstruction besieged 
by Philip V. of Macedon. M. 
Texier explored the ruins in 1836. 
They were visited by H.M.8. * Fox- 
hound’ in 1862, and subsequently by 
Mr. Pullan. M. Texier discovered 
here a long line of Cyclopean fortifi- 
cations crowning a hill on the main- 
land, which he supposed to be a camp 
of'the Leleges. The ancient ceme- 
tery, which contains many curious 
Roman mausolea, is also on the 
mainland. 

The ancient city was on an island, 
now connected with the mainland, 
about a mile in circumference, which 
appears to have been surrounded by 
massive walls, of which many por- 
tions remain. They are built of 
large oblong stones, well cut and 
closely joined, without cement, but 
much mixed up with remains of sub- 
sequent Venetian buildings, and the 
peninsula is surmounted by extensive 
ruins of a Venetian fortress. On the 
east side of the hill are the remains 
of a large theatre, still very perfect, 
the walls of which are evidently of 
different periods. One side (the N.) 
is what is called Pelasgic — the stones 
of different shapes and sizes, and not 
cemented ; and in this is a doorway 
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closely resembling that of the trea- 
sury of Atreus at Mycenae, though of 
smaller size, the soffit and lintel 
stones being only about 8 ft. long, 
but it has the same triangular window 
above. The S. wall is of later date, 
the stones squared and cut and care- 
fully joined, and supported by but- 
tresses. This wall presents the 
appearance of three distinct stories, 
separated by a slightly projecting 
row of stones much narrower than 
the others. The lower part of the 
theatre is wanting, but most of the 
seats remain, and are elegantly 
hollowed out in front. A staircase 
appears to have led through a 
covered passage from the door above 
named to a platform which ran round 
the upper circle of the buildings, 
whence steps at intervals descended 
to the bottom. The end of each 
row of seats at the edge of these steps 
is carved into a lion’s paw, very 
well executed, and many of them as 
perfect as when first cut. At the foot 
of the hill on the W. side and at the 
edge of the ancient harbour, are exten- 
sive remains of Hellenic buildings, 
which bear marks of having been 
repaired and converted into fortifica- 
tions by the Venetians, and a large 
extent of ground on the mainland is 
covered with the ruins of small 
houses, all built in the form of arches, 
and probably not older than the 13th 
century. The remains of an aque- 
duct stretch across the plain from the 
ancient town towards the hill inland. 

On the lintel of a doorway in one 
of the buildings on the W. side of the 
peninsula is a very long Greek in- 
scription — perhaps 30 or more lines 
— but much injured and very difficult 
to decipher. 

Following the line of the Gulf of 
Mendelet, in 8 hrs. the ruins of! 
Bargylia are reached at Guveijilik . ' 
There are but few remains here. 
Across the ridge, which is well wooded, 
to 

Boudroom (8 hrs.). 

This route may be diversified by 
leaving the railway at Ayasolook sta- I 


tion, and going thence to Scala Nova 
by the sea-shore, 4 hrs., and after- 
wards crossing the range of Mycale to 
Sokia, 3 hrs., or to Priene (Samsoun 
Kalesi), by Chanli (the site of the 
Panionium), but this latter road is a 
rough mountain pass, and in summer 
likely to be infested by brigands. 


ROUTE 5. 

SMYRNA TO SIGHAJIK (TEOS) AND BACK 
BY LEBEDOS AND CLABOS. 


Halki 6 

Sevri Hissar 6 

Sighajik (Teos) 1 

Lebedos 3£ 

Claros 9 


Develekeui (Railway Station) 6 
Smyrna (by rail). 

This route is from Mr. Pullan’s 
notes of his journey in 1863. 

Leaving Smyrna by the coast 
road, the Armenian and Jewish ceme- 
teries are passed, and shortly after 
the village of Karatash , where there 
are a few country-houses belonging to 
Smyrna merchants ; before reaching 
it, on the sea-shore are the lazaretto 
and the abattoir, where animals for 
the Smyrna market are slaughtered. 
On descending from the cliff on which 
Karatash is situated, the road leads 
through vineyards, passing on the 
right a Turkish fort on the shore 
(j Sanjak Kalesi i), and approaches the 
two mountains which are so con- 
spicuous in every view of the Bay 
of Smyrna — The Brothers. Their 
heights are respectively 2,922 ft. and 
2,864 ft. 

To the left, at the foot of the 
mountains, are hot springs, at Lagia. 
called the baths of Agamemnon. 
There are slight ruins here of Roman 
baths. 

The road runs between the foot 
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of the mountains and the sea, passing 
a guard house at 2 hrs., and leaving 
the village of Kirizman at J an hr/s 
distance from the sea-shore. There 
is another guard house 2 hrs. from 
this spot ; afterwards a small stream 
is crossed, and the road ascends to 

HalJci, a Turkish village on the 
side of the hill, where sleeping quar- 
ters can be obtained. From this spot 
the road conducts through woodland 
scenery for an hour, and then mounts 
to a barren plateau which is traversed 
to 

Sevri Hissar, a town of consider- 
able size, in which are to be seen many 
capitals and carved stones brought 
from the neighbouring ruins of Teos. 
-Sevri Hissar has a mixed population 
of Turks and Greeks, and is the 
residence of a mudir. 

Between Sevri Hissar and Sig- 
hajik are the quarries from which the 
stone used in the building of Teos 
was obtained. They are situated at 
the foot of a detached hill near a 
small lake. Many of the blocks, cut 
into strange ledges and bearing short 
inscriptions, are still to be seen on 
the ground. 

Sighajik 1 hr. (see also Ete. 7), 
a dirty walled town situated on the 
shores of a small bay, occasionally 
frequented by coasting vessels. In 
the walls and cemeteries are nu- 
merous architrave stones, and others 
with inscriptions, brought from the 
neighbouring ruins. 

Teos. The remains of this city 
lie on a peninsula \\ m. to the S. of 
the town. 

Teos was originally a Carian town, 
but was afterwards colonised by 
Athenians and Boeotians. When it 
was attacked by the Persians, its in- 
habitants followed the example of 
the Phoceans and deserted their 
country. After Alexander had ex- 
pelled the Persians, Teos became one 
of the most celebrated cities in Ionia. 
It was the birthplace of Anacreon, 
and renowned for its worship of 
Dionysus, and its ffctes in honour of 
that deity. (See below, Ete. 7.) 


From Sighajik or Vourlah an ex- 
cursion may be made round the 
peninsula of Karaboumou and to 
Ritri (Erythrae). It will occupy three 
days. Encamp the first night at 
Sarhadam ; go on thence to Ritri, 
10 hrs. 

Ritri (Erythrae). There are not 
many remains beyond those of the 
acropolis, the city walls, and the 
theatre. 

Eetum by Balaclava and Gul 
Bagcheh , a most picturesque road 
skirting the Gulf of Smyrna. 

To return to Smyrna from Teos 
by way of Lebedos, follow the shores 
of the southern bay, past the tumuli 
which lie on the shore, and skirt the 
coast till the village of Hypstli (2 
hrs.) is reached ; from this point turn 
to the left and descend into a valley 
in which there are some hot springs 
called 

Ligia . — Near the modern bath- 
house, a miserable shed, are the 
ruins of a fine Eoman bath, well pre- 
served ; and about £ m. nearer the sea 
are Greek foundations of a similar 
structure. 

About 1£ hr. beyond the baths are 
the ruins of Lebedos. These consist 
of heaps of confused ruins. Amongst 
them, however, the basement of a 
small temple can be distinguished. 
There are some Doric columns near 
the sea. Lebedos was an Ionian city, 
and it was frequented on account of 
the neighbouring baths. It was de- 
stroyed by Lysimachus, and its popu- 
lation transferred to Ephesus. Close 
to the ruins is the hamlet of Xingi 
or Ecclesia, but the most convenient 
stopping-place is the large village of 
Kimithuria , 1£ hr. from Lebedos and 
1 hr. from the shore. Just beyond 
this point the Develekeui Chai is 
crossed. The river rises in the 
Tahtali mountain, near Smyrna. On 
both sides of the mouth of the river 
are melon grounds and gardens. 

The next station is Micro Kimi- 
thuria, 2 hrs. E. and J hr. from the 
sea. 

One hour farther on there are 
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some slight ruins on the coast. Pass- 
ing still through cultivated ground, 
at 2 hrs.’ distance we reach huts on 
a stream £ m. from the sea ; £ m. 
further on is a castle on a hill. 

At 1 hr. from the huts are other 
ruins on the coast, and a considerable 
stream is crossed. Beyond Karajik 
Bournou, and just before reaching 
Kala Point (1 j hr.), there are some 
Hellenic ruins on a hill 308 ft. high. 
1 hr. beyond this we descend to the 
valley in which lies GiaourJceui. 

About 2 m. from Giaourkeui 
(where fair accommodation can be 
obtained), on a hill near the sea, are 
the ruins of 

Claros (9 hrs. from Lebedos), 
the site of the oracle and tem- 
ple of the Clarian Apollo. All 
traces of the celebrated temple have 
disappeared, with the exception of 
some drums of columns; but in a 
thicket near the N. point of the hill 
may be seen the mutilated statue of a 
draped colossal figure, probably that 
of the deity to whom the temple was 
dedicated. Near it Mr. Pullan dug 
up a figure of a Roman emperor, and 
lower down on the side of the hill he 
found some large figures in high relief, 
apparently belonging to a frieze. The 
site of a theatre is visible, and also 
part of the town wall. Near the 
cemetery, in the valley beneath the 
town, a rude group was oxcavated 
representing a lion devouring a bull. 
On the opposite side of the valley 
is a cave, the grotto of Mopsus the 
soothsayer. 

There is a very rugged coast road 
from the ruins of Claros to the valley 
of the Cayster, but we should not 
advise anyone to follow it unless he 
was pressed for time. 

From Giaourkeui to Zilleh, J hr., a 
picturesque village with a curiou old 
Turkish konak. Half an hour from 
this spot toDevelekeui the road leads 
through plantations of pine trees, and 
across a plain. 

From Develekeui (5 hrs. from 
Zilleh), Smyrna may be reached in 1 
hr. by rail. 


About 2 hrs. from Develekeui is 
the farm of Mr. C. Van Lennep, 
Norwegian Consul at Smyrna, who 
always resides here, and is ever 
ready to receive with generous 
hospitality passing travellers. 


ROUTE 6. 

BOAT JOURNKY FROM SMYRNA TO TH* 
GULF OF CHANDBRLI. 

This is a description of a boa^ 
journey abridged from Mr. R. P. Pul” 
Ian’s work on the Coasts of JEoliar 
Ionia, and Caria. 

* The kaik I hired for the voyage 
(which was to occupy about a week 
or 10 days) was a new boat, about 
20 ft. long. There is no cabin in 
a vessel of this description, which 
is built for lightness and speed, so 
that at night we moor it adjoining 
the shore, and sleep on mattresses, 
covered by a tent formed with the 
sail on the after-part of the boat, the 
sailors sleeping on shore or on the 
fore-part outside the tent. Our crew 
consisted of three besides our drago- 
man Spiro, all Greeks who had been 
engaged in English ships of war. 
They conducted themselves weil dur- 
ing the trip. 

‘We started August 31 at 7 a.m., 
but as there was no wind we did not 
make much progress, and by night 
had only reached a sandbank opposite 
those picturesque mountains, the Two 
Brothers, so called from the peaks 
resembling one another. We were 
here isolated from the mainland by 
an extensive sheet of shallow water, 
where fisheries are carried on for 
the supply of Smyrna. We obtained 
a supply of fresh fish for dinner, 
which our crew broiled upon the em- 
bers of a wood fire. 

‘ On the mainland opposite us was 
a hill, upon which, according to the 
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Admiralty charts, stood the small afford evidence of the site of a town, 
town of Leuke (at a place called covered the ground. There were no 
Tris Tepe). There were no ruins walls to be seen above ground, nor 
visible as far as I could see by the were there any inscriptions to be 
aid of a powerful telescope. Unfor- found. A Doric capital and a few 
tunately, the water was too shallow mouldings were the only remains to 
to enable us to explore the site, show that a large city formerly stood 
Leuke was founded by a Persian here. 

general, Tachos by name, who revolted * We embarked on the afternoon of 

against Artaxerxes, and retired to an the same day, and having passed a 
island adjoining the coast of ASolia. headland a few miles from Ali Agha, 
‘ The next morning, as the wind we put into a sandy cove beyond it. 
was favourable, we set sail at day- ‘ Here were portions of Byzantine 
break, rounded the cape on the north- buildings near the shore, and a pe- 
ern side of the Gulf of Smyrna, and destal bearing an inscription, which, 
entered the Gulf of Chanderli or San - however, afforded no evidence as to 
derlik, formerly called that of Alsea. the name of the town which had occu- 
In the afternoon we put into a small pied the site. A poor farm-house, 
bay, on which stands a large chiflik, occupied by a negro and a Turk, both 
called Ali Agha. The village and ad- suffering from the effects of fever, 
joining land is the property of M. was the only habitation near. From 
Baltazzi, rayah Greek of Smyrna. As them I obtained several coins picked 
I was furnished with a letter of intro- up on the spot, and from the letters 
duction to the steward who managed on them there seems to be no doubt 
the estate, we were hospitably re- that this was the real site of Myrina, 
ceived, and invited to take up our as these were almost all of that town, 
quarters on the shore forjthe night, being iE 4, head of an Amazon ; rev. 

‘In the morning I went to see some a vase between M and Y. Indica- 
fragments of a small Ionic building tions of the former existence of a 
that formerly stood in the plain be- town here were to be seen in the 
tween the village and the landing- broken pottery, as on the site of Cyme, 
place. These fragments consisted of These fragments covered a low hill 
a capital 1*20 ft .in diameter below the at the head of a cove, 
astragal, the base of a pilaster with ‘ One of my objects in visiting this 
enriched mouldings, ana some other gulf was the discovery of the site of 
smaller mouldings, all of elegant the Temple of Apollo Grynius, which 
character. They had been dug up on had never been identified. Strabo 
the site of a Greek church, which informs us that it stood upon a small 
doubtless had replaced a small Ionic peninsula, almost an island. This I 
shrine of great beauty. Ali Agha is found at the head of another bay. 
marked on Kiepert’s map as the site While skirting the shore we hailed a 
of Myrina ; but there are no ves- shepherd boy, the only human being 
tiges of foundations to justify his to be seen, and inquired if there were 
conclusion that this was the site of esTci hina (old walls) in the neigh- 
the town. bourhood. He was at first afraid, 

‘As the site of Cyme was not above and about to run away ; he was pro- 
1 hr.’s ride from the village, I pro- bably alarmed for his flock, as, within 
cured a horse and guide and rode the memory of man, Greek pirates 
thither. Passing over hilly ground from the islands were in the habit of 
to the S., I came to a second small making descents upon the coast and 
bay. The city seems to have occupied carrying off the flocks and crops of 
two low hills facing the sea, about J the inhabitants. However, upon being 
m. in extent. Broken fragments of reassured, he pointed out what ap- 
marble and pottery, which always peared to be a low island with many 
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trees and much brushwood on it. 
We rowed to the spot, and upon 
landing found traces of a Byzantine 
enclosure, probably a fortress. Two 
architrave stones formed the gate 
piers ; they were, however, of coarse 
rough stone, and could not have 
formed parts of a temple which we 
know was built of white marble. 
However, upon carefully searching 
the ground beyond the fortress, I 
came upon the flute of a Doric column 
of white marble, which, from its di- 
mensions, must have belonged to a 
building of great size, and near it a 
fragment of similar marble, with a 
Greek scroll of fine style sculptured 
on it. From the fact of the small 
peninsula corresponding so exactly 
with Pliny’s description, and from 
the circumstance of fragments of 
white marble (which was used only 
in the principal temples) belonging 
to a large building being found here, 
I am inclined to believe that this 
was the site of the Temple of Apollo 
Grynius. 

* Excavations on the spot would no 
doubt lead to interesting discoveries. 

‘ We left Grrynium after a visit of 
an hour or two, and with a favouring 
breeze reached the scala of Kazkeui 
(ancient Elsea), situated at the head 
of the gulf, by nightfall. The land 
here is low and marshy, but rises 
gradually at a distance of two or 
three miles from the shore, forming 
a mountainous range of no great 
height. 

‘ As there was no accommodation 
to be obtained on shore, we slept on 
board, and early the next day pro- 
ceeded on horseback in search of the 
statue, which was the chief object of 
my voyage. We found it lying in a 
vineyard about two miles from the 
scala. It was that of a colossal male 
figure with largely-developed muscles, 
probably of Hercules; now in the 
British Museum. There are no ruins 
of any temple from which this statue 
could have been brought. A few 
fragments of architrave and other 
stones are to be seen in the walls and 


at the mouths of wells in the neigh- 
bourhood. I obtained here a coin of 
Elsea ; M 3, head of a female ; rev. 
a grain of barley, between E and A. 

‘ We were not loth to leave this 
swampy unhealthy spot the next day 
for Chanderli , the town from which 
the gulf takes its name. It is a 
small place, but it has a kind of 
castle, with a small garrison and a 
mudir. We paid him a visit, and he 
permitted us to inspect the castle. 
A Greek, who seemed to possess the 
best house in the town, invited us to 
dinner. There are no remains of 
ancient Pitane, which stood here, 
except some walls under water on 
the south side of the peninsula on 
which the town stands. Chanderli 
is a kaza in the sanjak of Erdek, 
Brousa vilayet. The inhabitants of 
Chanderli were massacred by the 
Psariots during the Greek insurrec- 
tion. 

‘ As the breeze was increasing in 
violence, and we feared a gale, it was 
thought advisable to sail across the 
mouth of the gulf before the gale 
came on. We did not reach the har- 
bour of Fokia the same evening, but 
landed for the night on a sandy beach 
which is opposite Karaboumou. The 
next morning we sailed into the port 
of Fokia or Fouges, ancient Phocaea. 

‘ The modern town, which is a 
place much frequented by kaiks en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, is in a 
sheltered situation at the foot of a 
range of mountains. It is surrounded 
by walls which appear to be of the 
Byzantine period. I was taken to see 
two Roman pedestals standing in one 
of the streets ; but I could bear of no 
other antiquities in the place, though 
I was informed that the peasants in 
the neighbourhood of the town fre- 
quently came upon old foundations 
when digging for wells. The two 
Fouges form a kaza in Manisa sanjak, 
Smyrna vilayet. 

‘ We left the same day ; and as we 
were favoured by the imbat or west 
wind — which blows up the Gulf of 
Smyrna almost every day during the 
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summer months, dying away at sun- 
set — we reached the town before 
night on the 6th September, haying 
been absent exactly a week/ 


EOUTE 7. 

SMYRNA TO VOURLAH AND SIGHAJIK 

(tbos), ALSO ABRIDGED FROM MR. 

FULLAN’S BOOK ON ASIA MINOR. 

‘The ruins of Teos are situated 
near the town of Sighajik, which is 
a long day’s ride from Smyrna, on the 
south side of the peninsula, forming 
the southern boundary of the Gulf of 
Smyrna. On account of the great 
length of this tongue of land — some 
fifty or sixty miles — the sea passage 
occupies three days with the most 
favourable wind. I determined to 
proceed by kaik to the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, and then to cross 
on horseback by way of the town of 
Vourlah. This plan gave me an op- 
portunity of seeing the site of Clazo - 
meius, one of the principal towns of 
Ionia, which was on an island adjoin- 
ing the place where we were to land. 
Accordingly, we started on the even- 
ing of the 17th September. The 
imbat, or westerly breeze, blows up 
the gulf every morning during the 
summer months, but dies away to- 
wards evening ; therefore that is the 
best time for setting sail. We slept 
under a tent formed of sails in the 
kaik, and at daybreak found ourselves 
at Vourlah Scala. The bay of Vour- 
lah is one of the finest in these seas, 
and has often been the rendezvous of 
the English and other fleets. While 
the horses were procured from the 
town, which was three miles distant, 
I searched the neighbourhood for 
ruins, but found nothing but a few 
stones, that had evidently been 
brought from the opposite island, 
upon which formerly stood Clazo- 


mense. Now there are not even the 
foundations of its buildings remain- 
ing. The place being so accessible, 
every stone has been removed for the 
construction of houses at Smyrna and 
elsewhere. The causeway mentioned 
by Strabo is visible, though partly 
submerged. The country on the main- 
land is gently undulating, and is the 
lowest part of the peninsula of Kara- 
bournou, which elsewhere is occupied 
by high mountains'. Horses having 
arrived, we arranged our baggage, and 
proceeded through well-cultivated 
fields and vineyards to the town of 
Vourlah. This town, situated partly 
on a hill, is inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks. It is a prosperous and flour- 
ishing place, its prosperity being de- 
rived from the culture of the vine for 
raisins, and the production of silk. 
It is a kaza of Smyrna saqjak, and 
the residence of a mudir. There is 
a school here established by the 
American missionaries. We pro- 
ceeded through a similar flat 'culti- 
vated country for two hours. W e then 
came to low hills covered with brush- 
wood. After three hours’ journey 
over these, we arrived in sight of the 
Bay of Sighajik. Looking down from 
the summit of a rocky hill, we saw 
the town at the head of a small bay. 

‘ The next morning we rowed to 
the southern side of the peninsula, 
rounding a rocky point, and landing 
at the ancient mole of Teos. The 
foundations of the walls are visible 
near this point. The whole site is 
covered with cornfields. We found 
the ruins of a temple, which I after- 
wards found to be that of Bacchus, 
and of the theatre. I found that 
the ruins of the city occupied an 
isthmus about two miles and a half 
broad, connecting a rocky peninsula 
of no great extent with the main- 
land. The ground upon which the 
city stood is not perfectly level, but 
slopes towards the east. The foun- 
dations of the walls can be traced 
for the greater part of their extent. 
They are between three and four 
miles in circuit, bruit of large blocks 
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of isodomous masonry, put together 
without cement. The position of 
the gates could not be traced. There 
were three or four heaps of ruins 
upon the site. The first we reached 
was in the middle of a corn-field. 
It was much overgrown with brush- 
wood, and the stone collected from 
the field had been thrown upon 
the architectural members, so that 
but few of them were visiblo. The 
foundations of the cella of the temple 
were visible. The interior dimensions 
were 31 feet 2 inches by 19 feet 10 J 
inches. The wall was 3 feet 1 0 inches 
thick. The order had been Corin- 
thian, of Greek character. In an 
adjoining field were solid coupled 
columns standing, apparently mark- 
ing the site of an agora. Of the 
theatre the vomitories only remained. 
The seats had all been removed, and 
the remains of the proscenium were 
found in an adjoining field. 

‘ Outside the town walls, near the 
ruin/, which were situated at the 
south-east corner, there were the re- 
mains of a small Roman temple, 
which had been prostyle and tetra- 
style. North of this ruin there ex- 
tended a large tract of marshy ground, 
on which could be traced the via 
sacra by the lines of lids and other 
portions of sarcophagi. None of these 
tombs remained entire. In the mid- 
dle of the marsh, near the bank of a 
small stream that runs into the har- 
bour, was a heap of ruins of a square 
building, apparently a mausoleum. 
The core of the building was about 
40 ft. square. Some pieces of a rich ! 
frieze of the Corinthian order were i 
found, but no traces of either columns 
or pilasters were seen. The tomb 
stood within a peribolus formed by 
pilasters of grey marble with engaged 
columns at the sides. Fifteen of 
these were standing in the marsh to 
the height of four or five feet. The 
core of the building was of rag ; the 
casing had been of white marble. 
North of the walls of the town were 
remains of other tombs.* 


ROUTE 8. * 

SMYRNA TO AIVALl, EDBEMIT, AND 
THE TROAD BY PERGAMUS. 


hrs. 

Menimen by rail .... 1 

Guzel Hissar 9 

Touzlou Kaiai (Elaea) . . 4 

Bergama (Pergamos) ... 5 

Dikelikeui 6 

Aivali 8 

Gometch 3 

Kemer 3 

Edremit 9J 

Narli 64 

Bairamitch 8j 


This is not the most direct route 
from Smyrna to the Troad, but it is 
that which comprises the greatest 
number of ancient sites. There is a 
shorter road from Pergamos to Edre- 
mit, but it is mountainous and unin- 
teresting. The route as far as 
Aivali is from notes of Mr. Pullan’s 
journey in 1863. 

Take the railway as far as Meni- 
men (see Rte. 2) ; here horses should 
be hired for Bergama. At 2 m. from 
Menimen the Hermus is forded, and 
the plain crossed in a northerly 
direction. 

About 2 hrs’ ride beyond the 
Hermus, on a detached hill on the 
right, are Hellenic foundations mark- 
ing the site of a small walled town, 
probably Neontichoi ; 1 hr. beyond is 
the village of Turkili, where the 
traveller who has left Smyrna in the 
morning can obtain shelter in the 
travellers’ room ( musafir odasi). Be- 
yond Turkili a ridge is crossed, and 
the Gulf of Chanderli is sighted. 
The traveller who is not pressed for 
time may visit the site of Cyme 
( Lamurtkoi ) (see Rte. 6), situated 
on the shore in front of him, before 
going to Guzel Hissar. 

Guzel Hissar (JEgae), 9 hrs. from 
Menimen, a village built on the sum- 
mit of a rocky hill. There are several 
fountains in the neighbourhood ; near 
one of them may be seen several 
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architectural ornaments, in white 
marble, and fragments of inscriptions ; 
one of them mentions the consecra- 
tion of an altar by the priestess 
Anthis. Some large blocks of square 
stone in the vicinity are proof that 
an important building stood here. 

From Guzel Hissar, in order to 
visit the site of Myrina, make for 
the chiflik of Ali Agha, near which 
may be seen some Ionic fragments 
(Rte. 6), and then ride to the head- 
land on the left, where, near the 
mouth of the Xanthus, is the site of 
Myrina ; but there are so few remains 
here or at Cyme that the deviation 
from the main track would only re- 
pay the archaeologist and geographer. 

From Guzel Hissar the road leads 
over a barren plain, passing on the 
left a small peninsula, 2 hrs., where 
stood the famous Temple of Apollo 
Grynius, of which there are now no 
traces. From this point the road 
turns to the north, round the head of 
the Gulf of Chanderli, and passes 
through a marshy district, near 
which are some ruins of 

Elea , , 4 hrs. 

In the neighbourhood of Elaea 
there is a settlement of Circassians, 
so that the traveller would do well to 
take guards from the mudir as far as 
Pergamus. 

Between Elaea and Pergamus a 
wide, well-cultivated plain is crossed 
—that traversed by the Bakyr Chai 
or Caicus. The acropolis of Per- 
gamus is visible for a considerable 
distance before the town is reached. 

On the right of the road before 
entering the town a large tumulus is 
passed. 

Per gam os, now Bergama, anciently 
a city of great importance, and the 
seat of a race of independent 
monarchs. It was founded by Per- 
gamos, son of Andromachus. After 
its conquest by Alexander, it became 
the property of Lysimachus. Phila- 
teres, Eumenus I. and II., and Atta- 
lus Philometor successively occupied 
the throne of Pergamos. The last- 
mentioned monarch left his kingdom 


to the Romans. Pergamos was one 
of the first towns which embraced 
Christianity, and it was one of the 
seven churches to which St. John ad- 
dressed his apocalyptic epistles (Rev. 
iii. 2-17). 

It fell into the hands of the Arabs 
in 1336. 

Bergama is a flourishing town, 
noted for its manufactories of mo- 
rocco leather. The river on which 
it is situated is bordered by numerous 
tanneries. There are several khans, 
and comfortable quarters may be ob- 
tained in the homes of Greeks or 
Armenians. 

To the east of the town rises a 
steep hill, on the summit of which is 
the acropolis, which can be ap- 
proached on the S. side by a paved 
road ; on the other ’sides precipices 
render it inaccessible. The Greek 
walls, of excellent workmanship and 
great extent, enclose the remains of 
a Roman palace ; on the S.W. the 
foundations of the Palace of Lysi- 
machus, and on the same side the 
foundation of a temple of the Corin- 
thian order, some of the bases and 
capitals of which are to be seen near 
the vaults which were beneath it. 
From the platform of the temple there 
is a magnificent view of the whole 
valley of the Caicus. 

In the centre of the town, on the 
banks of the river Selinus, are the re- 
mains of a large Roman basilica, with 
two detached circular edifices near 
it. This is called erroneously the 
Church of St. John. It may have 
been used as a church, but its plan 
shows that it has not originally in- 
tended for a church, as it has neither 
narthex nor exonarthex. It is a 
simple parallelogram 60 yds. long by 
28 yds. wide; it had nave, aisles, and 
an apse, and had galleries on the 
N. and S. sides. It is built of red 
brick. 

Near the basilica is a curious 
double tunnel of Roman times, 
through which the river Selinus 
runs, and upon which modern houses 
are built. This tunnel is above 
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200 yds. in length and 25 yds. in 
width. 

Between the basilica and the 
tunnel stands the Byzantine Church 
of St. Sophia , now converted into a 
mosque. It was erected before the 
time of Justinian, and has a nave 
surmounted by two domes. 

Some distance from the town to 
the west in a ravine are the remark- 
able ruins of the amphitheatre. It 
was built over a stream which ran 
through the arena, and when banked 
up flooded it, thus affording oppor- 
tunity for nautical sports ; the length 
of the arena was 164 ft. Sufficient 
of the outer walls of the amphi- 
theatre remain to give the spectator 
an idea of its former magnificence. 
The theatre lies S. of the ravine in 
which the amphitheatre is situated. 
There are the remains of a Byzantine 
paiace. The front of this edifice, 
which is decorated with marble pilas- 
ters, occupies the whole side of one 
street. 

If the shorter route from Bergama 
to Edremit be adopted, leave Ber- 
gama by the road to N.W., cross over 
the mountain called Gaikli Dagb, 
and passing through a hilly district 
covered with pine trees and dwarf 
oaks, in 10 hrs. the small town of 
Kosek will be reached. Then traverse 
a plateau and cross the river Evenus 
(20 m.), and make for the village of 
Karaverlu, consisting of a few huts 
on a hill. There are some ruins in 
the neighbourhood. From Karaverlu 
to Kemer, 6 hrs. Here are some 
columns and ruins of a comparatively 
modern date. From this point to 
Edremit 2 J hrs. 

If the coast road be preferred, go 
through the Derwent to Dikelikeui. 
Several guardhouses will be passed. 
The road is tolerably good and well 
guarded. 

Dikelikeui (6 hrs.) is a large walled 
chiflik, where fowls, milk, and eggs 
can be procured. From this place to 

Ayarnia (6 hrs.) (Attalia) the road 
lies through a perfectly level country, 
destitute of trees, but partly culti- 


vated. The seashore is on the left, 
and the distant range of Asman Dagh 
on the right. 

From Ayasma to Aivali (1 J hr.) 
the country improves, and a few 
plantations are passed. 

Aivali t or Kidonia, rose under the 
auspices of John Economos, who, 
descended from one of the most 
ancient Greek families, had con- 
ceived the project of founding the 
prosperity of his native town, and 
rendering his own name immortal. 
After various repulses, he obtained 
from the Porte not only the govern- 
ment of the village, but a firman, 
prohibiting the Turks from residing 
in it. He gave a cordial reception to 
all the Greeks in the neighbourhood, 
and in a short time Aivali increased 
in an astonishing manner. Its govern- 
ment might be compared to a small 
republic, administered by its own 
laws, under the protection of the 
Porte. It boasted of a college, built 
in 1803. In June 1821, the Greek 
insurgents, emboldened by recent 
successes, meditated several expe- 
ditions against the Asiatic conti- 
nent. They were advancing towards 
Smyrna, when news was brought 
them by the Greeks of Aivali, that 
the Turks were threatening the 
town. The Pasha of Brousa had 
sent some troops thither to protect 
the loyal Greeks of the town against 
any coup-de-main of the insurgents. 
The people of Aivali assembled in 
crowds, and the Kiaya Bey, on 
entering the town on June 13 with 
600 men, perceived the tumult which 
had been excited. The Kiaya sent 
for a reinforcement, and the next day 
3,000 men took possession of the 
town. The Greeks of the fleet, on 
learning what was passing, presented 
themselves before the island of 
Musconisi on June 13, with seventy 
sail. The tumult in the town burst 
out into violence on the arrival 
of the fleet becoming known. The 
Greek natives, feeling their danger, 
embarked in crowds for the island 
of Musconisi. The European agents 
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abandoned the town on the 15th, 
and only a few thousand Greeks 
remained in it. At 9 o’clock a great 
number of Greek vessels appeared 
in the channel. The preceding night, 
the Turkish commander had received 
still further reinforcements, and stood 
on the defensive. The town re- 
sounded with the cries of despair of 
those who were unable to escape. 
The Turks lay in wait in the houses 
near the quay, prepared to dispute 
the landing of the Greeks. The 
latter, under cover of their artillery, 
threw 3,000 or 4,000 men on the 
quay, and drove out the Turks with 
great slaughter. A warm engage- 
ment ensued. The Greeks destroyed 
the Mussulman column, and the Turks 
in their retreat set fire to the town. 
The Greeks brought off in safety the 
remainder of the inhabitants. The 
whole town was reduced to ashes. 
Such was the fate of Aivali ; a town 
of 30,000 inhabitants, destroyed 
within one day. Aivali is now 
again a very thriving place under 
Turkish encouragement. It carries 
on a great trade in the shipment of 
produce, but the large steamers can- 
not enter the port. Mastik is made 
here. 

Aivali, commonly called by Greeks 
Aivali, is a sanjak of Brousa, and 
contains the kazas of Aivalik, Kafirli, 
and Yondah Adasi. 

Gomesh (4 hrs.). 

Kemer (4 hrs.). A tolerable town 
with several mosques and two Greek 
churches. It is situated in a marshy 
plain covered with olive trees. 

ADUAMYTruM,now£^remi^(2^ hrs.), 
is one of the few towns which have 
preserved their ancient name. It 
has about 8,000 inhabitants, half 
Turks, half Greeks. It is built in 
a plain and is unwalled. The houses 
are of wood, in the midst of 
gardens and vineyards. There are 
magnificent olive gardens in the 
vicinity. There is not the slightest 
trace of the ancient town remaining. 
The ancient city was founded by 
Adramys, brother of Croesus, and was 


subsequently colonised by the Athe- 
nians. It afterwards was subject to 
the kings of Pergamus, and subse- 
quently to the Homans. It was in a 
ship of Adramyttium that St. Paul, 
on his voyage to Italy, sailed from 
Caesarea to Myra (Acts xxvii. 2-5). 

From Edremit the coast road is 
followed to Narli, and the route then 
passes over Mount Ida to Bairamitch 
(see Troad, Sect. I.), but it is only 
passable in summer. 


KOUTE 9. 

SMYRNA TO SABDI8 BY NYMPH I, AND 
BACK BY CASSABA BAILWAY OB 
BY ODEMISH. 


Hadjilar 2 

Nymphi 2J 

Cassaba 5 


Sardis (Sart) rail . . . . 1£ 

Leave Smyrna by the Caravan 
Bridge Hoad, cross the railway, and 
follow the road which passes to the 
right of a konak situated on a mound. 
The cemetery of ancient Smyrna was 
situated in this neighbourhood, for 
on both sides of the road and in the 
walls in the vicinity there are nume- 
rous remains of granite soroi. The 
village Kuklujah is passed J hr. ; on 
the hill on the left a spur of Mount 
Tahtali, and the road leads through 
the fine plain of Boumabat, leaving on 
the right hand the rocky mountain of 
Tahtali, and on the left the chain 
of Mount Sipylufc. These two ranges 
unite at the head of the valley, form- 
ing a ridge through which are cut 
the two passes of Kaval Klidere, 
which lies about 1 hr.’s ride beyond 

Hadjilar (2 hrs.), a small village 
containing one or two good houses, 
and some orange trees. From the 
village to the guardhouse which 
crowns the pass there is a gradual 
ascent through plantations of stunted 
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oaks. From the Bel Kaveh there is ravine in a range of mountains to the 
a charming view of the Bournabat right. Herodotus mentions that 
plain, terminated by the town and there were two figures of Sesostris 
gulf of Smyrna. carved on rock, one between Phocsea 

Beyond the pass an extensive and Ephesus, and the other between 
valley, for the most part well culti- Ephesus and Sardis. {Vide Rawlin- 
vated, expands ; one or two guard- son’s 4 Herod.’ B. xi.) 
houses are passed, and in an hour’s This figure is no doubt one of 
time, the outskirts of Nymphi, those alluded to by the historian, and 
abounding with cherry orchards, are therefore until lately has been sup- 
reached ; in one of these are the posed to be Egyptian, but recent ob- 
walls of a high oblong building, servers have ascertained its Assyrian 
pierced at the sides with three rows character. It is now maintained by 
of windows. It is built with alter- the best authorities that it belongs 
nate courses of brick and stone, to a branch of art that may be called 
These are the remains of a Summer Lydo-Assyrian, and it shows that the 
palace erected by Andronicus the influence of Assyrian art was as 
younger. powerful as that of Egyptian on the 

Nymphi (2 J m.), called Nif by the Greek art of Asia Minor. The figure 
Turks, is a village built on the site is to be seen on the left side of the 
of Nymphaeum, of which the walls of ravine sculptured in low relief, in a 
the citadel alone remain. It was a niche on the side of the rock about 
place of importance in Byzantine 40 yards above the level of the road, 
and Genoese times. Except the It is a colossal figure of a king hold- 
palace and the acropolis, there are no ing in his right hand a bow and in 
traces of its former inhabitants, with his left a spear. In the description by 
the exception of a Byzantine sarco- Herodotus, it is represented as hav- 
phagus, with peacocks and griffins ing the spear in the right hand and 
sculptured on it, built into the pub- the bow in the left. The head-dress 
lie fountain. There is a new and is conical, and the boots turned up at 
tolerably clean khan in the village, the to£s. The tunic or armour is 
Behind the acropolis is a glen abound- tight-fitting. Near the spear-head 
ing with springs, which unite to form are some rude characters. A photo- 
a stream which runs between steep graph of the figure has been made by 
cliffs covered with ferns, and is here Mr. Svoboda of Smyrna, 
and there spanned by rustic bridges. The Pseudo Sesostris is about 
This is called by some the Glen of 3,000 years old, and is the most 
the Nymphs , whence the name of the western example of Assyrian art. 
town. It was anciently a great place To reach Cassaba, return to the 
of resort for the worship of the plain, and cross it towards the N.E., 
Nymphs. and in about 5 hrs. the traveller 

Nymphi is one of the most in- enters the wide valley of the Hermus, 
teresting places to which an excur- and reaches the large town of 
sion can be made from Smyrna or Cassaba. (SeeRte. 2.) 

Bournabat. By starting early on From Cassaba a journey of lj- hr. 

good horses, one can go there and by rail brings us to Sart , the ancient 
back in a day ; but if the Pseudo Sardis. 

Sesostris is visited, it will be best to Sardis was the capital of the 
make a two days’ excursion, and to ancient kingdom of Lydia, and one of 
put up for the night in a khan at the oldest cities in Western Asia. 
Nymphi. This remarkable sculptured When captured by Cyrus, in the 
figure, which is known among the time of Croesus its last king, it was 
Turks as Surat Tashi, does not lie in a rich and splendid city. Its posi- 
the direct road to Cassaba, but in a tion in the midst of a region of great 
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fertility, and in the line of commerce, of Mount Tmolus, until the enor- 
enhanced its importance. It was mous columns belonging to this 
famous for its fruits, its woollen temple are perceived on sloping 
stuffs, and gold ornaments. It was ground at the back of the acropolis, 
to Sardis that the Spartans sent in Of the Temple of Cybele only 
the 6th cent. b.c. to purchase gold two columns are standing. These 
to gild the face of the Apollo of belonged to the eastern front; the 
Amyclae. Gold is said to have been ob- frusta of three or four others lie 
tained from the sand of the Pactolus, on the ground as they fell. Hero- 
a brook that descends from the dotus mentions that the temple of 
mountain range of Tmolus. In b.c. 214 Cybele at Sardis was burnt by the 
Sardis was captured and plundered Ionians when they took the city, 
by Antiochus the Great. It subse- From this it is evident that the 
quently passed into the hands of present remains are those of a tem- 
the kings of Pergamus. When it pie built on the site of the former 
fell under the dominion of Rome it one, and that it is not older than 
gradually declined. Successive earth- four centuries before the Christian 
quakes and the ravages of the Turks era. The architecture is of the 
in the days of Tamerlane brought it Ionic order and of fine character, 
to ruin. probably of the time of Alexander ; 

The people of Sardis bore an ill we know that he built two temples 
repute among the ancients for their at Sardis, that of Diana Coelene, and 
voluptuous habits. Hence, perhaps, that of Jupiter Olympius. The 
the point of the charge in the Apo- columns are buried for half their 
calyptic message to the city — * Thou height, but they appear to be about 
hast a few names, even in Sardis , 60 ft. high from the pavement. The 
which have notdefiled their garments.’ temple was octastyle and dipteral; 
The place which Sardis here holds as it was of white marble. This is one 
one of ‘ the Seven Churches of Asia,* of the few temples in Asia Minor 
to which St. John wrote, is the that have not been excavated, 
source of the peculiar interest with From Sart to Bin Bir Tepeh, the 
which the Christian reader regards necropolis of the Lydian kings, and 
it (Rev. iii. 4). the Gygaean lake on the opposite side 

The first feeling of the traveller of the valley, is a ride ofabout2hrs. 
will no doubt be disappointment, at There is a ford across the Hermus 
finding so few remains of the capital about 4 m. from Sart, but this is avail- 
of Lydia and residence of Crcesus. able in summer only. In the winter 
On the side of the hill leading to the and spring the Hermus overflows its 
acropolis there are remains of a banks, and a considerable detour must 
theatre and other buildings, and in be made up the valley before a suitable 
the valley below there is a large place for crossing can be found. The 
gymnasium, by some supposed to group of tombs stands upon a plateau 
have been a basilica. Parallel to the which commands the plain for many 
face of the theatre maybe traced the miles. Upon it are many tumuli 
plan of the stadium, and amongst the of various dimensions ; the largest is 
other ruins are those of two churches, that of Alyattes, father of Croesus... 
one dedicated to the Virgin and the It is circular in form, and about 380 
other to St. John. yds. in diameter. Excavations were * 

But in order to reach the most in- made in it by Mr. Spiegelthal, for- 
teresting ruin of this place — that of merly Prussian Consul at Smyrna, 
the Temple of Cybele — the course of but having penetrated with great 
the Pactolus must be followed through labour into the interior, he found 
the ravine which separates the cliff nothing but a Roman inscription, 
of the acropolis from the main range which proved that it had been opened 
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many centuries ago. In 1868, Mr. 
G. Dennis was commissioned by the 
Foreign Office to dig here ; he worked 
for several months, but unfortunately 
found, like his predecessor, that the 
tombs had been previously rifled. 

Return to Smyrna, by railway 
(Rte. 2), or over Mount Tmolus by 
Hypaepa and Odemish (Rte. 10). 


ROUTE 10. 

SMYRNA TO SARDIS BY MOUNT 
TMOLUS. 

hrg. 

Tourbali station by rail. 


Baindir 6 

Odemish 6 

Hypaepa and return .... 6 

Birgeh 6 

Sardis 7 


Proceed to the Tourbali Station 
on the Aidin railway. From this 
place there is an omnibus to Baindir, 
6 hrs. The road which runs along 
the plain of the Cayster passes 
through cemeteries containing an- 
cient remains. 

Baindir , a large Turkish town on 
the N. side of the valley under the 
rango of Tmolus. It has a popula- 
tion of 14,000, chiefly Turks. Ac- 
commodation can be obtained here 
on application to the railway agent. 
Baindir possesses ten mosques and 
several oil mills. Cotton, raisins, 
and tobacco are the chief products. 
There is a resident British consular 
agent. 

The road to Odemish passes under 
the villages of Yaki Keui and Bour- 
gas, 6 m., and a little further on the 
ruins of a Byzantine monastery, of 
an, earlier date than the time of 
Justinian. Texier supposes this to 
be the town of Caloe, the birthplace 
of the historian Leon the Deacon, 


described by him as being situated at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus. 

Odemish (6 hrs.) Another large 
Turkish town with a population of 
10.000, Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians. A mountain stream runs 
through the town to keep the streets 
clean. 

There is a new Greek church here, 
built in 1840 from the neighbouring 
ruins of Hypaepa. During the exca- 
vations made for the purpose of ob- 
taining the stone for building this 
church, a fine statue of Venus was 
discovered ; this was transported to 
Odemish, and now supports the stair- 
case leading to the Greek school. 

There are several khans in Ode- 
mish, but the traveller should apply 
to the railway agent for quarters. 

Sacking and ropes are manufac- 
tured here. There is a camel track 
over the mountains, at the head of 
the Cayster valley, by means of which 
considerable trade is carried on with 
Ala Shehr ( Philadelphia ), which is 
two days’ journey from Odemish by 
way of Kilas. 

From Odemish to the ruins of 
Hypaepa and back, will take 6 or 6 
hrs. Ascend the mountain to the 
N.W., till a plateau is reached, then 
descend and cross a stream 7 m. 
from Odemish, then ascend again to 
the ruins, situated on a hill near the 
village called by the Turks Tepe. 
This village is traversed by a deep 
ravine, over which there were for- 
merly five bridges ; of these three 
only remain. 

Near the second bridge there is 
an olive plantation, in which is the 
substructure of a large temple, con- 
sisting of two vaults, with the bases 
of columns between them. These 
columns are united by granite walls, 
and this arrangement is so unlike 
that visible in Greek or Roman 
edifices of the same class, that M. 
Texier believes this to have been the 
temple built by Artaxerxes in honour 
of a Persian divinity, which is men- 
tioned by Pausanias. 

The theatre is situated on a hill 
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on the other side of the bridge. 
The seats have been removed and 
the proscenium destroyed. 

The statue of Venus before men- 
tioned was found in an angle to the 
right of the orchestra. Further on 
are the ruins of a small temple with 
columns having spiral flutes. The 
walls of the town are still in good 
preservation. Many capitals and 
other fragments of architectural 
ornaments are to be found in the 
walls and houses of the neighbouring 
towns of Odemish and Birgeh. 

Return to Odemish and ascend by 
a steep road to the north, when, after 
6 hrs’ journey, the village of 

Birgeh will be reached. The road 
from Birgeh to Sardis is but little 
frequented ; it passes for 1 J hr. 
through forests of plane trees and 
chestnuts. After 3 hrs* ascent, a 
plateau, that of Teke, is reached, 
from which both the plains of the 
Hermus and the Cayster are visible. 
Here is the source of the Pactolus. 
From this the road and the river 
descend together, through a wild and 
most picturesque country ; the road 
afterwards ascends for some distance, 
then passes the lake of Gaza Kin 
It then traverses the village of 
Alectiana, and descends to Sardis, 
through a country resembling the 
finest parts of Switzerland. 

Sardis, 7 hrs. from Birgeh (see 
Rte. 9). 
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hrs. 

Ephesus (railway) 3 

Aidin 2 

Nazli 11 

Geira 10 

Denizli 10 

Khonas (Colossse) 3 

Laodicea 3 

Hierapolis 1 J 

Bulladan 10 

Derwent 1$ 

Ineh Gul 6 

Ala Shehr (Philadelphia) . . 4 

Sart (Sardis) (railway) 

Mermereh 6 

Ak Hissar (Thyatira) .... 3 

Soma 10 

Pergamos 6 


Before the existence of the Aidin 
and Cassaba railways the tour of the 
Seven Churches was generally made 
by commencing the round at Ephesus, 
then proceeding to Laodicea, Phila- 
delphia, Sardis, Thyatira, and Per- 
gamos, or vice versd ; but now Ephesus 
may be visited by rail (Rte. 2), and 
Sardis and Philadelphia by another 
line (Rte. 3). We here give the 
round as it can be accomplished 
without necessitating a return to 
Smyrna. 

Take the railway to Aidin, stop- 
ping at Ephesus (Rte. 2). 

Aidin Stat .- — From this town 
ascend the valley of the Maeander 
towards Sultan Hissar. The read 
passes through vineyards and or- 
chards ; three streams descending 
from the mountains on the left are 
passed, a slight eminence is sur- 
mounted, on which stands the village 
of Keuslik, 10 m. from Aidin. Be- 
yond this point the road approaches 
the river, two other streams have to 
be passed; beyond the second stream 
the road leads N. to 

Sultan Hissar (Nysa), a village 
| with a modern fort, built on a hill. 

I To the west of it extend the ruins of 

n 
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Nysa, which are of no great impor- 
tance, as they consist of little beyond 
traces of the theatre and amphi- 
theatre, on the borders of the stream 
which runs past the village. 

Regaining the Nazli road, pass 
through Akeheh (4 m.), cross two 
streams to 

Lower Nazli (11 hrs.) This is a 
large modern village containing a 
liquorice manufactory, established by 
Mr. Forbes of Sokia. Nine miles to 
the N. of Nazli, in the mountains, is 
the site of Mastaura, which was 
visited by Pococke and Hamilton. 
The latter found ancient walls and 
vaulted chambers, a few Hellenic 
foundations, probably those of the 
citadel. 

Mastaura Was an episcopal city 
in Byzantine times. 

The most direct route to Laodicea, 
the nearest of the Seven Churches, 
is to follow the valley of the Maeander, 
passing through Kajoudsha and Sara- 
keui, but most travellers take the 
longer road by Yenidshei, Kara Chai, 
and Denizli, as it enables them to 
visit the fine ruins of Aphrodisias at 
Geira. We give the second of these 
routes. Cross the Maeander 5 or 6 
m. distant from Nazli at the village 
of Andali, and go up the valley of the 
Kara Sou, at the mouth of which the' 
remains of Antiochia ad Maeandrum 
are passed, and the village ofYenidshei, 
which is surrounded by an old castle, 
is passed. Thence the road becomes 
more difficult, as it mounts and 
descends the irregular banks of the 
Kara Chai. The village having the 
same name as the river is traversed, 
and is about 9 hrs. from Nazli. 

Geira (10 hrs.) — Situated in the 
midst of the town are the ruins of 
Aphrodisiac. The chief ruin is that of 
the Temple of Yenus Aphrodite, 
from whom the place is named, one 
of the most complete in Asia Minor. 
It has two ranges of seventeen 
columns each. Sixteen of these re- 
main standing. The temple was of 
the Ionic order, octastyle and dipte- 
ral. No trace of the cella remains, 


for the temple was converted into a 
Christian church, and the outer 
columns were employed to separate 
the nave from the aisles. The semi- 
circular mass of masonry which 
formed the apse still remains. Within 
the temenos are several small edifices, 
one of them a Corinthian structure, 
probably a heroon; the facade still 
remains, having four spiral columns 
on pedestals supporting a pediment. 

To the left of the temple is a 
square surrounded by an Ionic colon- 
nade of forty-one columns. 

To the N.W. is the stadium, which 
is well preserved. It has 26 rows of 
seats. 

On the columns of the temple and 
in the necropolis are several inscrip- 
tions, most of them of the Koman 
period. 

The name of the town seems to 
have been originally Plarasa. It 
does not appear to have been a place 
of great importance in early times, 
but under the Romans it enjoyed the 
protection of the Caesars. 

The walls of the town are stand- 
ing, built on Greek foundations, and 
apparently with stones from the 
temple and other edifices. 

To reach Denizli, the next sta- 
tion, the Kara Chai must be crossed, 
a plateau is then ascended, and the 
traveller proceeds N. to the village 
of Ipsili Hissar (Attuda), 10 m. He 
then turns due E., and, skirting 
Baba Dagh (Mount Cadmus), passes 
through Jerelukeui and Samlakeui to 

Denizli (10 hrs.), a large Turkish 
town on the main road between 
Smyrna and Isbarta. The town has 
been named the Damascus of Anatolia, 
on account of its beautiful situation. 
It is the capital of a sanjak in the 
government of Smyrna, and is the 
seat of a kaimakam. 

There are numerous tanneries in 
this town, and two good khans. That 
in the bazar is the best. The 
shortest route between Nazli and 
Denizli is not by Geira, but direct to 
Samlakeui, about 16 hrs. 

From Denizli the road leads 
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through a well-wooded picturesque 
country, to 

Khona8 (3 hrs.), a modern town 
of 4,000 inhabitants, where there is 
a khan. 

Colossa . — The ruins of this 
ancient city lie about 3 m. N. of 
Khonas, in a broad plain, on the 
south bank of the Lycus, a tributary 
of the Mseander. They consist of 
remains of a theatre and some other 
public buildings, with large numbers 
of broken columns and old building 
stones. On the northern bank of the 
stream was the Necropolis. Colossae 
is mentioned by Herodotus as a great 
city of Phrygia ; and Xenophon de- 
scribes it in his time as populous and 
prosperous. Pliny classes it among 
‘ famous cities.’ But in Christian 
times Colossae is chiefly known as one 
of the churches to which St. Paul 
sent an Epistle. It does not ap- 
pear that the church had been 
founded by the Apostle himself ; he 
hoped to visit it on being delivered 
from his imprisonment (Phil. 22). 
Philemon and his slave Onesimus 
were dwellers in Colossae. So also 
were Archippas and Epaphras. From 
Col. i. 7, iv. 12, it has been 
naturally concluded that Epaphras 
was the founder of the Colossaean 
Church. The city continued to pros- 
per for some centuries after the 
Christian era ; but it gradually de- 
clined, and is now without inhabitants. 
It is about 12 m. distant from Lao- 
dicea, and the same from Hierapolis. 

An uninteresting route down the 
valley of Lycus leads in about 3 hrs. 
to 

Laodicea , now called EsJci-Hissar. 
The city stood upon some low sand 
hills at the foot of Mount Cadmus, 
and two small streams, the Asopus 
on the W., and the Cadmus on the 
E., run on either side of the city into 
the Lycus. The ruins are of con- 
siderable extent, and show that the 
ancient accounts of its wealth and 
commerce were not exaggerated. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 
a.d. 65 ; but owing to its wealth it 


soon recovered, and was not finally 
deserted till its overthrow by Tamar- 
lane. Its utter destruction has been 
viewed as a striking illustration of 
the warning uttered in the epistle 
addressed to it by St. John (Rev. iii. 
16-21). St. Paul mentions it in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, ii. 1 ; iv. 13. 

The lines of the streets can still 
be traced in various directions by the 
porticoes and colonnades, the bases 
of which remain in situ. There is a 
gymnasium rather intricate in plan, 
a theatre with its seats supported by 
lions’ paws, an odeum, and a stadium 
well preserved. All these are of 
Roman times. There are but few 
ruins of the time of Christianity, al- 
though it was one of the Seven 
Churches. 

Hierapolis, now called Pambouk- 
kalesiy lies on the other side of 
1 the valley of the Lycus, about 5 
m. N. of Laodicea. Though the 
history of this town is but little 
known, its ruins are much more ex- 
tensive than those of Laodicea. It 
is one of the most interesting sites in 
Asia Minor. The neighbourhood is 
dangerous from Turkomans. Here 
are the hot mineral springs of the 
celebrated ancient baths of Asia. 
The mountain on which the ruins are 
situated, a branch of Messogis, pre- 
sents a most romantic and extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. The cliffs 
beneath the ruins appear like frozen 
cascades, an effect produced by the 
calcareous incrustations of the 
mineral waters, which rise from 
several deep springs among the ruins, 
and are also found in small rivulets 
for many miles round. The cal- 
careous stalactites thus left, over 
which the waters again flow, have 
raised the whole surface of the ground 
15 or 20 ft., forming masses of this 
shelly stone, which impede the paths, 
and render it difficult to trace the 
ruins. The town, standing on the 
summit of the cliff, having the 
mountains for a background, com- 
mands a fine view of the valley. The 
ruins are crowded and extensive, well 
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worthy of study. Amongst others 
there are the remains of large baths, 
the plan of which can be followed. The 
other remains consist principally of a 
theatre , a triumphal arch, a fine colon- 
nade, many marble columns, some 
erect and others prostrate, the mas- 
sive walls of temples, a Basilica 
and the ruins of several Christian 
churches and sepulchral buildings, 
with many inscriptions and sculptures. 
Hierapolis is mentioned by St. Paul, 
Colossians iv. 13. Tho ruins are 
about 1$ m. in circumference. 

From Pambouk Kalesi descend 
into the valley of the Maeander and 
cross the river near 

Yenijeh, 4 hrs. (TYipolis). The 
walls of the town can be traced on 
the edge of the plateau. On the W. 
side are the remains of the theatre. 
Its steps and proscenium remain. 
Near it is a gymnasium. There are 
some rock tombs. The road leads 
across a plain, divided by chains of 
low hills, to 

Bulladan (6 hrs.). Its khan is 
small and dirty, but the people are 
obliging. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is very fine. The traveller 
had better push on to 

Derwent (i£ hr.), where there is 
a konak in which M. and Madame 
Henan found tolerable quarters. 
From Derwent to 

Ineh Gul (6 hrs.). From this 
point to Sardis the traveller, after he 
has passed through a mountain gorge 
(which takes him2£ hrs.), has the fine 
range of Boz Dagh (Mount Tmolus) 
on his left, and a wide plain, through 
which runs the Cogamus, a branch of 
the Hermus, on his right. Ineh Gul 
is a large town and the residence of 
a mutsellim commanding the district, 
which comprises 23 villages. 

The line of the Cogamus is followed 
through a plain for 4 hrs. to 

Philadelphia, now called Ala- 
Shehr, * the White City/ It stands on 
the lower slopes of the range of Tmo- 
lus, on the southern side of the broad 
valley through which runs the river 
Cogamus, a tributary to the Hermus. 


The country around it is celebrated 
by Virgil for its wine. It was sub- 
ject to shocks of earthquake. The 
city was founded by King Attains 
Philadelphus, from whom it took its 
name. In b.c. 133 it passed into the 
hands of the Homans ; and it was one 
of the seven churches to which St. 
John addressed his Apocalyptic 
Epistles (Rev. iii. 7). The walls, 
which are rectangular, are defended 
by round towers at intervals of 20 or 
30 yds. To judge from the style of 
the few buildings which remain be- 
longing to the ancient city, there 
was no edifice of any size or beauty 
in it. None of them have been 
Homan temples or Christ ian churches. 
They are constructed for the most 
part of small unhewn stones, without 
sculpture or other ornament. There 
are 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, 
amongst them about 250 families of 
Greeks, who have a resident bishop 
and five churches ; there are several 
other Greek churches not used for 
worship. 

From Ala Shehr to Sart (Sardis) 
by rail through the valley of the 
Cogamus, Kouzou Sou, which joins 
the Hermus a little above Sart. 

Sabdis (see Rte. 9). 

There are two routes from Sardis 
to Thyatira; one by rail to Cassaba, 
and thence by carriage (4 hrs.) to 
Thyatira; the other direct. The 
road by the latter route is not so 
good, but it has the advantage of 
taking the traveller past the tombs 
of the kings of Lydia. We follow 
the latter. 

From Sardis cross the valley due 
N. to Bin Bir Tepe, the tombs of the 
kings of Lydia, described in Rte. 9. 
The Hermus is forded about half 
way across. The road passes the 
western corner of the Gygaean lake, 
and proceeds to 

Mermerek (6 hrs.), a large town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, without any 
ancient remains, situated between the 
mountains ; thence to 

Acsa or Ah Hissar (3 hrs.) 
(Thyatira). Stephen of Byzantium 
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attributes the foundation of this town 
to §eleucus Nicanor, who, during the 
war with Lysimaehus, stationed a 
colony of Macedonians here. But it 
was not a noted place till the Roman 
times. In the 13th century Andro- 
nicns, chased from Pergamos by the 
Mussulmans, retired to Thyatira. 
The town is situated in the midst of 
a fertile plain. The houses are chiefly 
built of mud. There are six mosques, 
none of them remarkable. There are 
numerous fountains, and the houses 
are surrounded by plantations, which 
give them a picturesque aspect. The 
commerce of the town consists prin- 
cipally of cotton and wool. There 
are 10,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of 
them Turks. There is no ancient 
building in the town, but numerous 
fragments, some with inscriptions, 
are to be found on all sides. 

Thyatira is mentioned in Acts xvi. 
14, as the native place of Lydia ; and 
to it St. John addressed one of his 
Apocalyptic Epistles, Rev. ii. 18. 

The road to Pergamos leads due 
N. for 2 hrs. through a well-culti- 
vated plain ; it then enters the moun- 
tains, and after 3 hrs. from Ak Hissar 
reaches 

BaJcyr , a village near which is the 
source of the Caicus. Bakyr was the 
ancient Nacrasa. 

From Bakyr to Soma a mountain- 
ous well-wooded district is traversed 
through Kirkagatch. 

Soma ( Germa ) (10 hrs.) — Near 
the village is a Byzantine fortress, 
standing upon the summit of a high 
rock. Its walls, prolonged into the 
ravine, encompassed the ancient 
town. 

The neighbourhood of the town is 
extremely picturesque. The road to 
Pergamos leads through a ravine, 
shaded by chestnut and plane trees. 

Leaving Soma after a gentle rise 
from the valley, the plain of Perga- 
mos, watered by the Caicus, opens 
before the traveller. Within 8 m. 
of Pergamos is a trough which was 
the inverted bed of a sarcophagus, 
a little further on are gojqe foun- 
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tains with long Greek inscriptions on 
them. 

Pbrqamos (6 hrs.) (see Rte. 8). 


ROUTE 12. 

SMYRNA TO BOUDROOM BY SOKIA 
AND BAFFI. 

day hrs. 

Smyrna by railway to 
Balachick station. 

Sokia 1.3 

Ferry over the Maeander 
between Kelibesh and 
Serchin. 

Palattia 1.6} 

Pass by Ekis Chai, 

Salt-lake. 

Baffi 6 

Mendeliyah (Mendelet) 1 . 2 

Yahkli. 

Cross Sari Chai by bridge. 
Tepekeui .... 1 6 or 8 

Pass Tekr embark. 

Guverjilik .... 1A 

Boudroom .... 1 4$ 

This journey was performed by 
Mr. C. T. Newton in May 1865, with 
the guide Hajji Ibrahim Khalil, who 
undertook all expenses for a sum of 
2,500 piastres. 

Mr. Newton had a bouyourouldi 
from the Governor -General of 
Smyrna, which is necessary in this 
route. That part of the road which 
lies under the heights of the Besh 
Parmak (peopled by gipsies), is 
reckoned dangerous, and would be so 
even to Englishmen, accompanied by 
Greeks, Jews, or Armenians. An 
Englishman travelling for pleasure is 
in no real danger in the interior, but 
if he is accompanied by persons of 
the classes referred to, he is set down 
as a Levantine purchaser of silkworms 
(toohoomji) or cotton, carrying money 
with him to effect his purchases, 
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and the temptation to the mountain 
population is very great. 

Even four days’ journey from 
Smyrna the mountain and wandering 
tribes have small regard for regular 
government, and a high notion of 
their own independence. They are 
seldom otherwise than civil and hos- 
pitable to respectable travellers. 

Sokia (5J m.) (see Rte. 4) is a 
thriving town of about 7,000 (3,000 
Turks, 4,000 Greeks), the residence 
of a mudir. In the neighbourhood 
are mines of lignite coal, used in the 
liquorice works, and yielding about 
4,000 tons per annum ; emery also 
is largely worked, and lead. Below 
are some of the finest fig orchards. 
Travellers should obtain introduc- 
tions to the English firms at Sokia. 
There are good khans and coffee- 
houses. One way of approaching 
Sokia- is from Balachick station on the 
plain, with 3 hrs.’ riding. It is about 
8 m. from the port of Scala Nova. 
For short excursions horses can be 
got at Sokia. A great object in 
stopping at Sokia is to get a safe 
night’s rest, as otherwise the tra- 
veller must stop in the marsh villages. 
Sokia was the residence of the In- 
ezluohloo, the representative of one 
of the great families of dereh beys, 
who could formerly raise a thousand 
horse. This family held the mudir- 
ship for three generations, but became 
extinct in 1866. 

On reaching Palattia (6 J hrs.) the 
traveller must not halt in the Turk 
village of Palattia, but in Ak Keui, 
a Greek village just beyond, which 
has a Greek church, 100 houses, and 
tolerable water. 

At Menddet Mr. Newton slept in 
the house of the chief of the village, 
the khan being bad. Near here are 
ruins of a Corinthian temple, on 
the site of Euromus. (See Rte. 18.) 

On former occasions Mr. Newton 
had slept at TekremJbark , but it is 
a very unhealthy place. On this 
journey he was informed of the vil- 
lage of Tepekeui , seated, as its name j 
implies, on high ground and having I 


good water, but he did not get very 
good accommodation. The last day’s 
journey is through the feverish scala 
of Guverjilik to Boudroom. 

[There is a route from Palattia by 
Akkeui, Akboukeui, near Kasikli, 
Iassus, to the Sari Chai.] See 
Rte. 4. 

Halicarnassus, now called Boud- 
room, is 14 hrs. from Mendelet, and 
is beautifully situated on the shores 
of a small bay, divided into equal parts 
by a promontory on which stands the 
castle. On the W. side of the castle 
lies the Turkish town, consisting 
of detached houses in the midst of 
gardens and a small bazaar on the 
seashore. On the eastern side is the 
Greek town, a collection of dirty 
streets, following the line of the 
beach. Boudroom is the residence 
of a mudir, and in the castle there is 
a small garrison commanded by a 
yuzbashi. 

The site of the ancient Halicarnas- 
sus would deserve a visit from the 
traveller, were it only from the fact 
that it was here Herodotus, the 
father of history, first saw the light, 
and on this spot once stood the 
celebrated Tomb of Mausolus, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world, pionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the historian, was born here. 

The interest of these historical as- 
sociations is much enhanced by the 
discoveries made by Mr. C. T. Newton 
in the years 1 857-8, on the site of the 
Mausoleum. 

Halicarnassus, which in the time of 
Herodotus was not remarkable for 
its extent or power, was subsequently 
made by Mausolus the metropolis of 
his kingdom of Caria, and, having 
been enlarged by the incorporation 
of several smaller cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, was fortified by a wall 
which still remains. 

The celebrated tomb was erected 
by Artemisia, the sister and Queen, 
of Mausolus, in his honour. 

Halicarnassus continued to be the 
seat of the Carian dynasty till the 
invasion of Asia by Alexander the 
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Great, who took the city after a siege 
which, notwithstanding the strength 
and extent of the fortifications, was 
not of long duration. 

In a well-known passage Vitru- 
vius describes the topography of the 
city with an accuracy and distinctness 
rare among ancient writers. 

The site of Halicarnassus, he says, 
is in form like a theatre, bounded on 
either side by a horn or promontory 
jutting out into the sea. In the centre 
on the shore is the Agora , 'overlooking 
which half-way up the curve is the 
Mausoleum, and between the forti- 
fied heights above, the Temple of 
Mars . On the right horn is the 
Temple of Venus and Mercury , on the 
left the Palace of Mausolus , over- 1 
looking a closed port for triremes, 
and an arsenal. 

Now that the site of Boudroom has 
been so fully explored by the re- 
searches of Captains Graves and 
Spratt, and Mr. Newton’s recent 
labours, nearly all the positions 
mentioned by Vitruvius can be iden- 
tified. On referring to the Admiralty 
chart of Boudroom, made by Captain 
Spratt, the main features of the 
ancient site may at once be recog- 
nised. 

It will be seen that the harbour 
bends round in a curve, terminating 
on one side in a promontory, and on 
the other in a rock connected with the 
mainland by a sandy isthmus. These 
two headlands are the cornua of 
Vitruvius. Along the shore of the 
harbour and following its bend lies a 
narrow strip of fertile land sloping 
gradually to the foot of steep rocky 
heights which shut in the view 
northward, and which form on the 
land side the natural defence of the 
site. 

The form and extent of the an- 
cient city are defined by its walls, 
which may be traced nearly all 
round it. 

On the eastern side of the harbour 
the ruins of an ancient mole may be 
seen, marking the position of the 
small closed port mentioned by 


Vitruvius. As the Palace of Mauso- 
lus stood on one of the horns with 
this mole on the left, it probably 
occupied an eminence immediately to 
the E. of the Turkish cemetery on 
the isthmus. On this eminence the 
rock has evidently been levelled for 
Hellenic foundations. A palace built 
in such a situation would overlook 
the closed port and arsenal, while at 
the same time it would command 
the isthmus. 

The arsenal of Mausolus probably 
extended from the closed port to the 
Turkish cemetery already described. 

The rocky peninsula in which the 
isthmus terminates, and which is now 
occupied by the Castle of St. Peter, 
was anciently fortified, and it is on 
this isolated rock that we must look 
for the ‘ fortress in the island * men- 
tioned by Arrian in his account of 
the siege of Halicarnassus by Alexan- 
der the Great. 

It is probable that a natural or 
artificial canal through the low 
isthmus anciently separated this 
fortress from the mainland, and that 
it was connected with the royal resi- 
dence and arsenal by a drawbridge. 
The position of the Palace of Mauso- 
lus being thus fixed, the site of the 
Temple of Venus and Mercury must 
be looked for on or near the opposite 
point now called Caplan Kalesi, but 
the researches of topographers have 
as yet failed to discover the smallest 
trace of such a temple or to identify 
the Fountain Salmacis, near which it 
was situated. The fortress of Sal 
rnacis mentioned by Arrian probably 
stood on the isolated rock Caplan 
Kalesi, where Spratt has placed it. 

The central positions in the de- 
scription of Vitruvius are at once 
fixed by the discovery of the site of 
the Mausoleum by Mr. Newton on a 
spot immediately to the N. of the 
Konak marked in the chart as 
Pasha’s Palace, and some distance to 
the W. of the mound where Captain 
Spratt had conjecturally placed it. 

A little to the N. of its true site 
is a fine platform in a commanding 
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position, on which lie several drums 
of Ionic columns in white marble, 4 
ft. in diameter. This platform cor- 
responds with the position of the 
Temple of Mars, as laid down by 
Vitruvius. 

On excavating here Mr. Newton 
found the foundations of a large Ionic 
temple, probably erected by Mauso- 
lus, as the architecture seems of the 
same period as his tomb. 

A little to the N. of the Mauso- 
leum is an ancient theatre in which 
probably were recited that tragedy by 
Theodectes and that oration by Theo- 
pompus to which, respectively, were 
adjudged prizes at the funeral games 
instituted by Artemisia in honour of 
Mausolus. 

A little to the E. of the Mauso- 
leum is a Doric colonnade half buried 
in the soil and of the Roman period. 
Digging to the base of these columns 
Mr. Newton found a coarse tesselated 
pavement on one side. The colon- 
nade may be part of a stoa or por- 
tico. 

The walls of the ancient city are 
in very fine preservation throughout 
the greater part of their circuit. As 
the eastern wall approaches the sea 
it terminates abruptly. This por- 
tion, lying nearest the castle, has 
been used in its construction by the 
Knights. 

On this side the flanking towers 
of the gate leading towards Myndus 
(Gumischlu) are in good condition. 
As these walls must certainly have 
been built by Mausolus when he en- 
larged the city, they are valuable as 
a specimen of Hellenic fortifications 
of about the year b.c. 360. 

Outside the gate on the E., which 
led to Mylasa (Melassa), many re- 
mains of architectural tombs mark 
the course of the ancient road. An 
extensive Cemetery may be traced for 
some distance eastward from this 
spot. Mr. Newton opened upwards 
of 100 graves, chiefly of a late pe- 
riod. In one of these a vase with 
red figures, a bronze cup of very ele- 
gant form, and an unedited silver 


coin of Halicarnassus, which had 
been deposited in the mouth of the 
dead to pay the passage over the 
Styx, were discovered. Painted 
vases from Asia Minor are of extreme 
rarity. 

To the W. of the city, outside 
the gate leading to Myndus, is an- 
other cemetery ; the line of the an- 
cient road is marked by tombs and 
massive sarcophagi and cippi of the 
Roman period. 

After this general description of 
Boudroom it may not be uninterest- 
ing to add some account of the Mau- 
soleum itself and of the discoveries 
made by Mr. Newton. 

Nearly all that the ancients have 
recorded of the design of the tomb of 
Mausolus is contained in the brief 


and oft-cited passages of Pliny, 
Lucian, Vitruvius, and Hyginus. 

Pliny states that the Mausoleum 
was 1 40 ft. high and 41 1 ft. in circum- 
ference. According to his descrip- 
tion, a peripteral building or Pteron , 
surrounded by 36 columns and sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, formed the 
principal feature in the design. 
Above the pyramid was a colossal 
group of a chariot with four horses, 
executed by Pythis. The height of 
the Pteron was equal to that of the 
pyramid with the chariot, each being 
25 cubits or 37J English ft. 

We thus obtain 75 ft. for the 
height of the two parts of the struc- 
ture mentioned by Pliny, but if the 
entire monument was 140 ft. high, 
we must supply the deficiency 65 ft 
by supposing a lofty basement. 

Four renowned artists, Scopas, 
Bryanis, Timotheus, and Leochares, 
decorated the edifice with sculpture 
in relief, each taking a separate side. 

The architects were Satyrus and 
Phiteus, who wrote a joint treatise 
in explanation of the structure. 

The sculpture was executed in 
Parian marble, and, as we learn both 
from Pliny and Lucian, was esteemed 
by ancient writers as of the highest 
merit. The subjects are described 
generally by Lucian as ‘men and 
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horses perfectly imitated from the 
life/ 

The circumstances which led to 
the discovery of the site of the 
Mausoleum are as follows : — 

The Castle of St. Peter, built on 
the rocky peninsula, has been already 
noticed. It is well known that this 
castle was built by the Knights of 
St. John out of the ruins of the 
Mausoleum, and that twelve slabs in 
high relief, which originally formed 
part of a frieze from this tomb, were 
preserved by being inserted as orna- 
ments in the walls of the castle, 
whence they were obtained for the 
British Museum by the praiseworthy 
exertions of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. 

It is not so generally known that 
six colossal lions’ heads, sculptured 
in the round in Parian marble, were 
inserted in the walls of the castle by 
the Knights to serve, like the slabs of 
the frieze, as ornaments. These were 
noticed by Mr. Newton in 1 855, and, 
in consequence of his representations 
that from the style and merit of these 
sculptures hardly a doubt could be 
entertained that they belonged to the 
Mausoleum, an expedition was sent 
out by H.M. Government for the pur- 
pose of removing them to England. 

This was accomplished in the 
spring of 1857, and during the same 
year the site of the Mausoleum itself 
was discovered by Mr. Newton on the 
spot already noticed, which was then 
covered with houses and gardens. 

Great difficulties were expe- 
rienced in obtaining possession of the 
ground. In the course of the year 
1857, however, Mr. Newton suc- 
ceeded in clearing the entire site oc- 
cupied by the basement of the Mau- 
soleum, which was built on a quad- 
rangular area cut in the rock in beds 
of various depth. 

Within this quadrangle and in the 
soil all round its margin were disco- 
vered most interesting remains both | 
of the architecture and sculpture of 
the tomb, comprising four slabs of 
the frieze, acolossal equestrian figure, 


several lions, and the entire order of 
the Pteron. To the N. of the quad- 
rangle Mr. Newton came upon a fine 
marble wall which had formed the 
peribolos or precinct of the tomb. 
Beyond this wall was a mass of 
marble slabs, which proved to be the 
steps of the pyramid. Intermixed 
with these steps were two lions and 
fragments of sculpture and architec- 
ture, and below were two colossal 
figures in several pieces, the halves 
of two horses on the same scale, and 
fragments of a chariot wheel. There 
can be no doubt that these sculptures 
formed part of the chariot group on 
the top of the pyramid, and that one 
of the colossal figures, since happily 
restored by the junction of many 
fragments, represents Mausolus him- 
self 

The excavations on the site of the 
Mausoleum were continued by Mr. 
Newton from January 1, 1857, till 
April 1858. The main results of his 
discoveries, which are embodied in 
the restoration of the Mausoleum 
made by Mr. R. P. Pullan, the ar- 
chitect attached to the expedition, 
may be stated as follows : — 

(1) The Mausoleum stood on a 
lofty basement of green rag-stone 
laid in a quadrangular bed cut out of 
the rock to various depths. 

Great quantities of the slabs of 
the basement have been used by the 
Knights in the walls and pavement 
of the castle ; a few courses still re- 
main in situ, laid on their original 
rocky bed. 

The entire circumference of the 
quadrangular area in which the foun- 
dations were set was about 475 ft., 
the greatest length being from E. 
to W. 

(2) The order of the Pteron or 
peripteral part of the Mausoleum 
was Ionic, the mean diameter of the 
columns 3 ft. 5 in. ; the height of the 
order has been found by measure- 
ment to approximate very closely to 
the height as given by Pliny. Every 
detail of the architecture has been 
executed with the utmost refinement, 
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and set off by red and bine colour, 
which, on many fragments, was quite 
fresh on their first discovery. 

(8) The frieze, of which twelve 
slabs were removed from the castle, 
and of which four additional slabs 
were discovered by Mr. Newton, was 
the external frieze of the P ter on. 
But portions of two other friezes have 
been obtained in the course of the 
excavations. 

(4) The lions found in the exca- 
vations are by the same sculptors as 
those in the castle. In two cases 
heads from the castle have been re- 
united to hind-quarters found on the 
site after a divorce of about 400 
years. 

The lions were evidently nume- 
rous, and were probably placed in the 
intercolumniations of the Pteron. 

(5) The pyramid steps, chariot 
wheel, and the figure of Mausolus 
taken together, give the dimension 
mentioned by Pliny as that of the 
height of pyramid and quadriga. 

(6) Hyginus states that the en- 
tire circuit of the Mausoleum was 
1,320 ft. It is evident that this 
statement refers to the boundary 
wall of the precinct, or peribolos. 

An eastern marble wall running 
at right angles to this line was traced 
for some distance by mining, and still 
remains under the surface. 

A small mound raised in the 
course of the excavations serves to 
indicate to the traveller the site of 
the tomb itself. This mound stands 
a little within the western side of 
the quadrangular cutting. To the 
S. and W. several Turkish houses 
still occupy the platform. In the 
walls of these houses may be seen 
portions of columns, volutes, and 
other fragments of marble from the 
Mausoleum, intermixed with mud 
and rubble. 

The Castle of Boudroom, built by 
the Knights of St. John early in the 
15th century, and enlarged and re- 
paired up to a.d. 1520, a highly pic- 
turesque structure, remains to the 
present day much in the state in 


which it was left when surrendered 
to the Turks after the taking of 
Rhodes. It is consequently an in- 
structive example of Christian mili- 
tary architecture. The natural van- 
tage ground of its peninsular site, 
the solidity of its walls and ramparts, 
the scale of its fosse, and the tried 
valour of its defenders, must have 
made this castle a place of great 
strength in the 15th century. 

Several of the small bronze can- 
non of the Knights still remain in 
position on the ramparts. In a 
tower at the S.E. angle of the castle 
is a Refectory, in which the names 
and escutcheons of many knights ap- 
pear rudely carved on the walls of 
the deep embrasures of the windows. 

A small chapel, now a mosque, is 
an example of the Flamboyant 
Gothic, which may be recognised at 
Rhodes in the occasional ornaments 
with which the severity of the mili- 
tary architecture was occasionally 
relieved. 

In the doorways of the castle, 
long beams of Parian marble have 
been used. These are probably from 
the Mausoleum, and fragments of 
the frieze may still exist, built into 
the interior of the walls. 

The historical interest connected 
with Boudroom is much enhanced by 
the charm of its aspect. The site 
combines great beauty of scenery 
with other natural advantages. 

The climate is one of the best in 
the Levant — subject to no extremes 
of heat or cold ; more bracing than 
that of the islands in the Archipelago 
and less disturbed by violent winds. 

The harbour, when anciently pro 
tected by a mole to the S„ must have 
been a most secure one, and is still 
much frequented for refuge in winter. 
In the bay E. of the castle there is 
anchorage for ships of war, protected 
by the island of Karada (Circon- 
nesus). In the gardens along the 
shore the fig, almond, lemon, orange, 
and olive trees grow in great luxu- 
riance. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Turk- 
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ish peasant proprietors, each possess- 
ing round his house a small garden 
plot. 

The Mohammedan population are 
remarkable for their orderly and in- 
dustrious habits and for their cour- 
tesy towards travellers. There is a 
khan where tolerable accommodation 
may be obtained. The trade of 
Boudroom is on a very limited scale, 
the chief article of export being figs. 
Occasionally a small merchant ship 
is built here. In the peninsula to 
the W. of Boudroom are several vil- 
lages — Petasa is 1 hr., Piskopi l£ 
hr., Akchah 3 hrs. 

The port and island of Kos are 
about 15 m. S.W. 


BOUTE 13. 

MOOGHLA TO BOUDROOM. 

hrs. 


Akhor Keui 7 

Eski Hissar (Stratonicea) . 1 

Mylasa. 8 

G-uveijilik 8 

Boudroom 6 


This is a route performed by Mr. 
C. T. Newton in 1856. 

After leaving Mooghla the road 
passes over a barren and mountain- 
ous district, and then for two hours 
over a rich and cultivated plain, pass- 
ing near the village of Bozook: 
£ hr. further is Akhor Keui, a village 
with 40 houses. 

1 hr. farther is Eski Hissar, the 
end of the day’s journey (Bte. 18). 

Half an hr. beyond the road crosses 
the source of a small river, called 
Boozlik Chai, which flows north, and 
is said to be a tributary of the Msean- 
der. The water issues from a built 
passage underground. Here are 
foundations. 

Mylasa (Melassa) second night 
(Bte. 18). 
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Beyond Mylasa there is a tu- 
mulus on the right; about 1 hr. 
farther the road crosses a causeway 
in which are square blocks and part 
of an ancient cornice. A little farther 
on is a small cavern surmounted by a 
niche. Five minutes beyond is the 
village of WavrS Keui off the road 
on an eminence. Cattle are grazed 
on the pastures. 

1 hr. 40 min. farther is Gruverjilik. 
a small hamlet with bad water, and 
the. coast is unhealthy. It is a place 
of shipment on a bay of the Gulf of 
Mendeliyah. 

6 hrs. farther is Boudroom . 

A shorter way is by Mooghla to 
Jova (see Bte. 17), and thence by 
boat to Boudroom. 

Among undetermined Carian towns 
are two towns of the Leleges, Peda- 
sus near Mount Lida (where was a 
temple of Minerva), and Syagela. 


BOUTE 14. 

MOOGHLA TO LAGINA. 

hrs. 

Akhor, or Egri Keui . 6 or 7 

Eski Hissar 1 

Lagina 2 

This route is one travelled by Mr. 
Newton in 1856. 

It is a good plan to spend the night 
at Akhor, or Egri Keui. 

Lagina is a small secluded village, 
with an oda for travellers. 

Half an hr. distant are the ruins 
of the Temple of Hekate , mentioned 
by Strabo, with many architectural 
remains, ljing as if upset by an 
earthquake. Mr. Newton found 
many inscriptions relating to the 
worship of the goddess. The site of 
the temple commands an extensive 
and beautiful view. Lagina was in 
the jurisdiction of Stratonicea. 

In the village is a mosque built of 
architectural fragments. 
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ROUTE 15. ROUTE 16. 

•v 

MYLASA TO BARGYLIA. CNIDUS. 

From Mylasa to Bargylia is about This place is reached with diffi- 
one day. Mr. Newton proceeded in culty. It is situated at the extre- 
1859 from Yakli by Tekr embark, an mity of a peninsula 90 miles long, 
unhealthy village in the marshes, which has but few villages, and which 
He supposes this village to be Pas - contains no other object of interest. 
sala y the port of Miletus. Few travellers would willingly en- 

The road from Mylasa leads to counter the tedious journey necessary 
Tekrembark, and thence to Ghiver- to approach it by land. It can, how- 
jilik). 1 hr. from Tekrembark, ever, be reached by ka'ik from 
on the plain, is a small eminence Boudroom in about 8 hrs., or from the 
with ruins of a Greek temple. The island of Kos in 3 hrs. Its modern 
columns are of grey marble fluted. name i s Kavo Krio. 

The place is called Assart. Texier ' The ruins of Cnidus were visited 
supposes that the Temple of Artemis t>y the mission of the Dilettanti 
Kindyas stood here. The place to Society in 1812, and by Mr. Newton 
sleep at is not Tekr embark, but Te- j n 1857-58. The expedition under 
pekeui. Newton was encamped here for 

It would be best to try a better several months, and extensive exca- 
road to the east, but a good guide nations were undertaken. The city 
is required. covered a great extent of ground, 

Bargylia is on a peninsula round partly on the mainland and partly 
which is a shallow salt lake, which on the Triopian promontory, a bold 
has been an arm of the sea, and headland, once an island, united to 
which requires care to find a good the peninsula by a narrow isthmus, 
ford. It is now called. Assarlik , and There was a port on each side of the 
is 2 hrs. N. of Guveijilik. The ruins isthmus ; the piers and sea-walls still 
are laid down in the Admiralty remain. The acropolis stood on. a 
chart, No. 1531, and include a small precipitous mountain on the W. of 
temple, a small odeum, a Doric por- the town, and below it on ground 
tico, and a temple on the shore. . At descending to the harbour are nu- 
Bargylia was the Temple of Diana mer ous terraces on which the chief 
Cyndiades. structures of the city were placed. 

There are no regular inhabitants Cnidus possessed several temples, but 
here, and Mr. Newton sleptat Guver- it was chiefly renowned for the Shrine 
jilik, which is a bad place. Most 0 f y enus an d for the statue of the 
likely a better sleeping- place would goddess by Praxiteles. The sites of 
be found in the valley of Bargylia, these temples and their enclosures are 
where are Cholmek, 2 firs. E., clearly marked, and the whole plan 
Kernereh, 2 hrs. S.E., and Chyeuk- of the city can be traced by any spec- 
yari, 3 hrs. S.E. 2 hrs. S. of Bar- tator who looks down upon it from 
gylia are the ruins of Caryanda. the acropolis or from the top of the 

promontory. 

Mr. Newton excavated, amongst 
other spots, a temenos dedicated to 
Demeter and Persephone, and found 
there the fine seated figure of the 



former, which is placed between the 
Mausoleum and Lycian rooms in the 
British Museum. 
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On a promontory about three 
miles from Cnidus was discovered the 
enormous Cnidian lion which now 
stands in the Egyptian room of the 
British Museum. The lion stood 
upon a lofty tomb of the Doric 
order. 

Cnidus was the chief city of the 
Dorian Hexapolis,and here were cele- 
brated the Triopian games. There 
were two theatres and an odeon 
here ; the last is in very perfect con- 
dition, as it was undiscovered until 
the time of Mr. Newton’s excavations. 

The necropolis extends for several 
miles outside the city to the E. Here 
may be seen tombs of all shapes and 
dates. Almost all of them have been 
rifled ages ago. 

The nearest village, Yasi Keui, is 
six miles from the ruins. It lies in 
a small plain surrounded by moun- 
tains. Near it there is a Genoese 
castle on a hill. The chief village on 
the peninsula is Datsha, 4 hrs. from 
Cnidus. The valleys here are fer- 
tile, producing figs, olives, and valo- 
nia. Datsha is the ancient Acanthus. 
The leopard (kaplan) is found in the 
mountains. 


ROUTE 17. 

MOOGHLA TO JOVA AND MARMARICE. 

day hrs. 


Jova 10 

Marmarice 8 


Mooghla, or Moola, is a large 
town, the capital of a sanjak in the 
general government of Smyrna, and 
is the seat of a kaimakam or lieu- 
tenant-governor. It is situated on 
an elevated plain above one of the 
great feeders of the Maeander. It 
is a post station. Quarters can be 
obtained in the Greek part of the 
town. About twenty minutes* walk 


to the N.E. of the town is a steep 
rock on which Mr. Newton thinks 
there was formerly an acropolis, as 
the top is nearly level and it presents 
from below the appearance of a 
truncated cone. A road from the 
to'frn winds along the S. and W. 
sides of the base, which follows the 
line of an ancient approach to the 
acropolis, as is shown by a number 
of square niches and caverns cut in 
the rock on each side, and which it 
is supposed contained votive offer- 
ings. The acropolis commands an 
extensive view. Mr. Newton sup- 
poses Tarmiani was the ancient name 
of the place. 

The produce is carried for ship- 
ment to Jova or Marmarice. 

The route from Mooghla to Mar- 
marice is destitute of villages and 
cultivation. It traverses pine forests 
and mountain passes, where the only 
inhabitants are the wandering Turko- 
mans. On approaching Jova a lofty 
ridge is crossed, from the summit of 
which a magnificent view opens to 
the S., reaching to the snow- crowned 
peaks of the Lycian mountains. 

Jova (1 day), supposed to be the 
ancient Bargasa, is situated at the 
head of a gulf of the same name. It 
has a good anchorage, but the place is 
feverish. Half an hour distant on the 
Mooghla road is an old castle, which 
was perhaps a Greek acropolis, as on 
the side towards the port there is a 
piece of polygonal masonry. On the 
road below are traces of Hellenic 
walls. Mount Sakis above Jova is 
2,640 ft. high. 

Marmarice (8 hrs.), on the bay of 
the same name, is the site of the 
ancient Physcus. The bay is com- 
pletely landlocked, and is one of the 
finest harbours in the world. It was 
the station of the English fleet in Sir 
Sidney Smith’s time and during the 
Syrian war. It is opposite Rhodes. 
The village, in a marshy site, is a 
wretched place, with bad water. 
There is a small castle of the Knights 
of Rhodes in ruins. About f m. dis- 
tant are ruins called AssarUJc, with 
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remains of Hellenic walls and of a 
mediaeval castle. 

Rhodes is 30 m. S. 


EOUTE 18. 

MAKRI TO SMTRNA. 


hrs. 

Makri 6 

Dolloman 12 

Keujez 8 

Oola 12 

Mooghla 4 

Akhorkeui 7 

Eski Hissar (Stratonicea) . 3 

Melassa (Mylasa) .... 7 

Baffi 7 

Samsoun (Priene) .... 8 

Chanli 5 

Scala Nova 3 

Ayasolook (Ephesus) ... 3 

Smyrna by rail 4 


The route from Makri is first over 
plains, and then oyer a beautiful series 
of wooded mountains ; one of the 
most picturesque routes in Asia Minor. 
The country continues richly wooded. 

Dolloman (12 hrs.) is a kaza in 
Mooghla sanjak, Smyrna eyalet, and 
is the residence of a mudir. Leaving 
Dolloman, we cross a very large and 
then a small river, and ascend a 
high mountain and look down upon 
a splendid lake or bay connected with 
the sea by a neck 12 m. in length. 

Keujez (8 hrs.) is a kaza in Moo- 
ghla sanjak, Smyrna eyalet, and is 
the seat of a mudir. It consists of a 
konak, formerly the seat of a Dereh 
bey, who had ten armed ships. 

Oola or Hoola (12 hrs.) is a vil- 
lage and kaza in Mooghla sanjak, 
and is the residence of a mudir. 

Mooghla (4 hrs.) (Rte. 17) is a 
town of considerable size, and situated 
in the mountains. 

Akhorkeui (7 hrs.), a post village. 
The valley is varied by hiU and dale, 


and has its mountains, rivers, and 
meadows. 

Eski Hissar (3 hrs.) ( Stratonicea ). 
The ancient city of Stratonicea ex- 
tended over a considerable space, and 
must have been formed of very large 
buildings. One immense cella of a 
temple stands in the centre of the 
town, built of the large stones used 
by the early Greeks. Its walls are 
covered with inscriptions. Besides 
this are the remains of 5 or 6 other 
temples, and a theatre on the side 
of the hill. They all appear to have 
been of white marble. Many parts 
of columns stand in their original 
positions, as well as 2 or 3 fine 
arches and doorways. Eski Hissar 
is a kaza in Mooghla sanjak, and is 
the seat of a mudir. It was founded 
by Antiochus Soter, and named after 
his wife. Three hrs. distant is 
Iassus. 

The road hence to Melassa is 
varied by many small hills, whence a 
steep descent leads to a plain, at the 
extremity of which stands 

Melassa, 24 m. ( Mylasa ). Every 
house, wall, or fence here is formed of 
the stones of the old town, of which 
some walls, a beautiful Corinthian 
arched gateway, and a single fluted 
column, remain standing. In one 
house in the town a beautiful body 
of a child, 18 in. long, with one 
arm over the breast, is built into a 
house. The great temple of Zeus 
Carius is supposed to have been on 
the acropolis. A little outside of the 
town there stands a curious mauso- 
leum. It consists of two columns 
between pilasters on each face, stand- 
ing on a high square basement. The 
upper part of this structure termi- 
nated in a pyramid, the lower steps 
of which still remain. A view of this 
monument is given in the Ionian 
Antiquities of the Dilettanti Society. 
Melassa is a place of considerable im- 
portance. Here is a beautiful mosque. 

Eight m. after leaving Melassa 
are the ruins of a town, supposed by 
some to be those of Euromus, near 
the village of Yakli. The only eon- 
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spicuous building is a beautiful Co- 
rinthian temple, standing in a recess 
in the hills. There are 12 fluted 
•columns, and 4 not fluted, but ap- 
parently prepared for this ornamental 
finish. Other columns, evidently 
belonging to the same temple, and 
lying on the ground, are reeled. It 
appears probable that the temple was 
not completed. On a small hill to 
the N.W. are foundations of other 
buildings. 

Half an hour farther is the pictu- 
resque town of Mendelet. 

Baffi (24 m.), a small village among 
richly-wooded hills. It is a kaza in 
Smyrna sanjak. A series of woody 
hills extend along the side of the 
Baffi lake to near Palattia. The lake 
is connected with the Mseander by a 
river 2 m. long, celebrated for fish. 
At the head of the lake, 2 hrs. from 
Baffi, are the ruins of Heraclea on 
the Latmus, built upon boulders 
which have fallen down from the 
mountain. Mr. Pullan, who visited 
the site in 1862, found the cella of a 
small Doric temple standing, and 
near it a damaged statue. The agora 
lay near, and below it were several 
houses of late Roman or Byzantine 
times, with walls standing to their 
full height. The site is one of the 
most picturesque imaginable. 

Priene (8 hrs.), Samsoun , and 
thence to Smyrna, by Chanli, (5 hrs.); 
Scala Nova (3 hrs.) ; Ayasolook (3 
hrs.) ; or by Sokir. (See Rte. 4.) 


ROUTE 19. 

▲IDIN TO MELASSA, BY ALIBANDA 
AND ALIN DA. 

Cross the valley of the Mseander 
and make for the valley of the Chmar 
Chai. 

Arab Hmar (8 hrs.), the ancient 


Alibanda . The ruins of the town 
cover an area of a mile in length 
by £ a mile in width. All the walls 
are of granite ; there is no marble to 
be seen. The roads to the gateways 
are marked by lines of soroi, some of 
them bearing , inscriptions in Greek 
characters. There are the remains of 
a theatre, and near it a fine oblong 
structure, with a cornice 30 ft. above 
the ground, and above that the bases 
of pilasters. The interior is a mass 
of ruin, and affords no clue to the 
former use of the building. The 
Ionic order alone seems to have been 
employed in the city. 

Demiiji-diresi (. Alinda ), (5 hrs.) 
Here the ruins are more picturesque 
and interesting than at Alibanda. 
The situation of the city is perfectly 
Greek. It stands on a steep crag of 
immense masses of granite ; in places 
long wide flights of steps are cut in 
the rock to give access to the city. 

A wide paved road lined with 
soroi leads to the main gate. Near 
the Via Sacra there is a vast terrace- 
wall 330 ft. long, beyond it a series 
of square rooms, and above them a 
row of square pilasters, with a half 
Doric column on each side of them. 
Near this edifice is the theatre ; most 
of the seats remain, and a great part 
of the enclosing wall is still standing. 
There are many other ruins of large 
buildings. Above all is the acropolis, 
which consists of a tower and walls 
of excellent Greek masonry ; some of 
the stones are 14 ft. in length. 

Prom Alinda the road ascends 
through forests of pines and pic- 
turesque scenery to the summit of 
the chain of Mount Latmos, which 
intervenes between the Chinar valley 
and that of Melassa. The highest 
point — from which there is a splen- 
did view of the latter valley and a 
glimpse of the sea beyond — is reached 
in 7 hrs. 

In descending, about 12 m. from 
Melassa, the cella of a temple with 
columns in antis , and lighted by 
windows, is passed. A paved road 
leads from the temple to the town of 
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Melassa. This is most probably 
the Temple of Jupiter Lahrandeus, 
and the site that of Labranda. 


ROUTE 20. 

TURKISH SWITZERLAND. 

This district consists of the 
country between the heads of the 
Hermus, Cayster, and Maeander, and 
received that name from early visitors 
fifty years ago. It is a succession of 
grand and beautiful mountain scenery 
with snow-capped peaks, mountains, 
lakes, torrents, cascades, forests of 
chestnut, walnut, and pine, rich and 
wide-spreading valleys, ch&lets, rustic 
bridges, passes and winding walks. 
It is inhabited by mountain popu- 
lations, not exempt from brigandage. 
It can best be approached from the 
Tourbali Railway Station and the 
valley of the Cayster by Baindir or 
Tireh to Odemish, and so to Bally- 
ambo and Kelles. It is traversed by 
various routes, by the pass from 
Nazli to Ballyambo, by the pass of 
Mount Tmolus to Sardis, by the 
passes to Ala Shehr. Accommoda- 
tion must be sought in the towns and 
villages. Many of its features can 
be seen from Ballyambo or Kelles 
without venturing farther. 


ROUTE 21. 


SMYRNA TO THE CAYSTER TALLEY AND 
THE TURKISH SWITZERLAND. 


day bra. 

Smyrna to Tourbali by 
railway . . « . . 

Baindir 10 

Tireh * 

Odemish 10 

Ballyambo 10 

Nazli 10 

Aidin 8 

Salatin, or Halka Boonar 1 0 

Smyrna 10 

This route was performed by Mr. 
Charles Ritter, Major Gordon, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, &c., in 1865, on Turk- 
ish Government service. There was 
good accommodation at most halts t 
inferior in the konak of Ballyambo. 
The pass from Ballyambo to Nazli 
is generally reputed dangerous, and 
indeed the whole valley of the upper 
Cayster harbours outlaws and bri- 
gands. and as it is a great silkworm 
district it is frequented by the agents 
of the buyers, who are a temptation 
to robbers. A European is generally 
assumed to be a tohoomii, or buyer 
of silkworm grain. At Paighamool 
or Ballyambo, which is a kaza and 
seat of a mudir, Turkish Switzerland 
is reached, and the scenery is very 
fine. The road from Ballyambo to 
Nazli passes near the lignite coal 


mines. 

| The Salatin pass affords a direct 
! road for horsemen from Smyrna to 
j Aidin, and here the railway con- 
tractors had a station, now aban- 
doned. The road is now deserted, 
but it presents beautiful scenery on 
both sides. On the Aidin side there 
is nothing otherwise remarkable, but 
on the side of Halka Boonar village 
there is a large tumulus, which was 
opened and found to be sepulchral, 
and there are forts and castles on the 
neighbouring hills, but not present- 
ing features of interest. The moun- 
tain chain of the Messogis is chiefly 
of mica schist. 
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ROUTE 22. 

BBSH PARMAK MOUNTAINS. 

On the south side of the Maeander, 
opposite Aidin, rises a remarkable 
group of mountains called the Besh 
Parmak or Five Fingers , from five 
leading peaks. It includes deposits 
of hematite iron ore of the finest 
quality, which have been worked 
from the earliest periods always in 
the same rude way. At present the 
iron workers are Chinganees or 
Gipsies, and the working is very 
likely the same their forefathers pur- 
sued in Hindoostan, as it is conducted 
with charcoal and very small furnaces. 
The iron, which is of good quality, 
is sold in all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The great city of Magnesia 
ad Maeandrum was, under the Roman 
empire, the seat of the manufacture 
of arms and implements, but whether 
the iron was derived from the Besh 
Parmak is uncertain. 

The Besh Parmak may be ap- 
proached from Aidin, Nazli, or Sokia. 
The country is wild, the roads rugged, 
the accommodation miserable, and 
the traveller must have a reliable 
escort. 


ROUTE 23. 


BULLADAN TO TIREH. 


A village 
Kelles . 
Odemish 
Tireh , 


hrs. 

10 

8 

5 


This route is from information 
supplied by Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. It requires three days, 
and passes through a beautiful part 
of Turkish Switzerland. 

All the passes in the Cayster val- 

Y 


ley are not laid down on Kiepert’s 
map. According to Mr. Clarke, they 
are as follows : — 

1. The Sardis passes. It is said 
that an araba can pass through. 

2. Pass from Kelles to Alashehr, 
a hard day’s journey. 

3. Pass from Kelles to Ineh Gul, 
2 days. 

4. Pass from Kelles to Bulladan, 
2 days. 

6. Pass from Kelles and Gul, 
used for the Denizli traffic. 

6. Kesheneh Derwendi, or Pag- 
hambol or Ballyambo pass, to Nazli. 

7. Kirk Gechidli Derwendi, or 
pass of Rocky Roads, from Tireh to 
Kara Bounar. 


ROUTE 24. 

SMYRNA TO ISBARTA. 


hn. 

Nazli 

Denizli 12 

Karajik Bazar 9 

Gench Oglou 6 

Bouldur . 9 

Isbarta 

Take the rail to Aidin. Follow 
the valley of the Hermus through 
Nazli to Denizli (Rte. 11); then turn 
S. to Karajuk Bazar. 

Bouldur (7i h.) A large well- 
paved town, with some appearance 
of wealth, and said to have a popula- 
tion of 40,000. The houses are flat- 
roofed. Tanning and dyeing leather, 
and weaving and bleaching linen, 
are the principal occupations here. 
It is called by the Greeks Polydorion, 
and is 21 hrs. from Sandukli and 116 
from Constantinople. It is a first- 
class station. 

The lake of Bouldur, the water of 
which is slightly brackish, begins at 
a short distance from the town, and 
stretches N. and N.W., forming a 
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beautiful picture. It is bounded on 
the W. and N.W. by picturesque and 
lofty mountains. 

Isbarta (6 hrs.), the chief town of 
the pashalik, is situated at the foot 
of Aglasoon Dagh on a branch of the 
Cestrus. It is the largest and one of 
the most agreeable towns in this 
part of the country. It has no re- 
mains of antiquity, but it derives 
importance from its extensive com- 
merce. At the entrance to the town, 
there is a large mosque with a dome, 
which was formerly gilt. There are 
more than 30 other mosques. Isbarta 
is the seat of the Greek bishop of 
Pisidia, and it has four Greek 
churches. The Turkish language 
alone is spoken here. An agent of 
the Oriental Bank generally resides 
here. This was the Sparta of 
Pisidia, erroneously supposed by 
some to be colonised by the other 
Sparta. 


ROUTE 25. 

8MYBNA TO CONSTANTINOPLE 
• ‘ BY MOUDANIA. 


hrs. 

Manisa by rail 2 

Apollonia 6 

Acsa 6 

Besh Galembe . ...» 5 

Kara Golsjik 5 

Mandura 10 

Sousoukli 10 

Ullabad 7 

Ketch 2 

Moudania 2 


Take the railway to Manisa . On 
leaving that town you cross the Her- 
mus by a bridge and the Hyllus in a 
ferryboat. You then follow the 
course of the latter river in a N.E. 
direction across the Hyrcanian plain. 
Six hrs. from Manisa you pass some 
ruins on the right near BuUana — evi- 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

dently a corruption of Apollonia — a 
town founded here by the "widow of 
Attalus I. You afterwards cross a 
branch of the Hyllus, and, crossing a 
low marshy plain, arrive at 

Acsa, or Ak-hissar (6 hrs., Thy a- 
tira). (See Rte. 9.) 

The road still lies through the 
plain. Two hrs. from Acsa, on the 
side of one of the mountains, may be 
observed some sepulchral chambers 
in the rock. The road passes by 
several cemeteries, without either 
towns or villages. 

Besh Galembe (6 hrs.), a large 
Turkish village. 

Between Galembe and Ghuil- 
ghuit, a high mountain is crossed by 
a stony path. 

Kara Golsjik (5 hrs.), a large vil- 
lage in the plain. 

The road again enters the moun- 
tainous region. Two hrs. from 
Ghuilghuit are the ruins of a large 
edifice near a burial-ground, and sur- 
rounded by trees. It is said that this 
was constructed by twelve dervishes 
who established themselves here. 
They were all young men, renowned 
for their sanctity and virtue, and re- 
markable for their great learning, 
their profound wisdom, and the 
austerity of their lives. They were 
said to have wrought divers miracles. 
Amongst the extraordinary powers 
they were supposed to possess, was 
that of curing sterility. As sterility 
is considered in Turkey not only a 
disgrace, but the greatest curse that 
can befall a woman, a multitude of 
fair pilgrims flocked to them from all 
parts of the empire. 

Leaving the mountains, the road 
passes over a great plain, partially 
cultivated, to ‘ 

Martduta (10'hrs.). 

Two 'hr 6. from Mandura, a colony 
of field mice have established them- 
selves on the side of a hill, in which 
they have burrowed holes resembling 
those in a rabbit warren. They have 
so entirely destroyed the grass, that 
the fields are quite bare; they are 
rather larger than house mice, of 
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a dark brown colour, and without 
tails. 

SousoukH (10 hrs.) A large vil- 
lage on the banks of a wide river of 
the same name. 

A journey over an immense 
marshy plain brings the traveller to 

Ullabad or Lupathron (7 hrs.) 
(anciently Lapadium). This town 
was once large, and surrounded by 
strong walls with towers, which are 
still standing. They are now in 
ruins, and only serve to afford shelter 
to bats, owls, and storks. The few 
houses that exist are in a similar 
condition, the greatest part of the 
space within the walls being occupied 
with gardens and vineyards. With 
the exception of two Turkish families, 
the inhabitants are Greeks, and they 
look pallid and miserable. The un- 
healthy position of the town is the 
cause of the misery and poverty ap- 
parent here. It is situated on the 
banks of a large river, having a lake 
on one side and a marsh on the other. 

The usual lodging-place for tra- 
vellers is a large Greek convent, 
which is fast falling into decay. 

From Ullabad the road lies for an 
hour along the banks of the beauti- 
ful Lake Apollonia; it then turns N., 
and proceeds to Ketch on the Ulfer 
Chai. After crossing a range of 
mountains it reaches 

Moudania (2 hrs.) Here take the 
steamer for Constantinople. 


ROUTE 26. 


DARDANELLES TO BROUSA BY 


CYZICUS. 

hrs. 

Lapsaki (Lampsacus) 

. . 6 

Kamares (Parium) . . 

. . 8* 

Karabogha (Priapos) . 

. . 6 

Aidinjik 

. . 10 

or 


Lapsaki 

. . 6 

The River Granicus 

. . 12 

Demotika .... 

. . n 

Aidinjik 

. . 11 

Excursion to Cyzicus . 

. . 6 

Banderma .... 

. . 2 

Moualitch .... 

. . 8* 

Ullabad . . . . • 

. . 2 

Brousa 

. . 9 


The road from Chanak Kalesi 
borders the Dardanelles through 
Abydos to 

Lapsaki (Lampsacus) (3 hrs.), a 
small town containing 200 houses 
and a pretty mosque. Lampsacus 
was noted for its worship of Priapos 
and the licentious character of its in- 
habitants. The country around it is. 
fertile, producing vines and olive 
trees. 

In 1^ hr. the village of Chardak, 
also possessing a picturesque mosque, 
is passed ; 1 £ hr. beyond the village 
the river Bairam Dere Sou is crossed. 
The road then turns away from the 
sea and ascends the offshoot of the 
Gourien Dagh upon which is situated 
the village of Gouroujeh (3 hrs.). It 
descends again to the coast, reaching 
it at 

Kamares ( Parium ,) (8£ hrs.). Here 
are to be seen the ruins of an aque- 
duct, and some walls built of blocks of 
marble without mortar. Parium was 
colonised from Miletus, Erythrsea, 
and Paros. It was enlarged by the 
Kings of Pergamus, and it after- 
wards received the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring town of Priapos. 

The road from this place traverses 
the villages of Deierminjik and Ak- 
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sas, and then passes through a valley 
to 

Karaboaha (Priapos) (6 hrs.).The 
name of this town is derived from 
that of the god of gardens. It was 
a naval station, as it possessed a fine 
port. It surrendered to Alexander 
after the battle of Granicus. 

From Karabogha there is a road 
by the coast to Cyzicus, but as it lies 
through a marshy district, and as the 
streams of the Granicus have to be 
forded, travellers generally turn to 
the S. at this point and cross by an 
ancient bridge 2 hrs. distant, and 
take the road through Demotica. 

There is a more direct road, 
shorter by 7 hrs., from Lapsaki to 
Demotica, passing through Hodja- 
bashlar, Kird-jalar, and Pekmesli, 
but it is uninteresting. The plain 
near the Granicus (Hodja Chai) was 
the site of the great victory gained 
by Alexander over the Persians, 334 
b.c., and by that of Lucullus over 
Mithridates. From Demotica the 
road passes by two salt lakes, and 
across the ASsepus, 6J hrs., and ap- 
proaches the sea again, passing 
through the villages of Mousatch 
Keui and Avoutch Keui to 

Aidiryik (11 hrs.). From this 
point an excursion may be made to 
the ruins of Cyzicus , about an hour’s 
ride to the N. The traveller should 
devote a day to this interesting spot. 
In that case his best plan would be 
to spend the night at Banderma and 
visit it from thence. 

Cyzicus , which was originally on 
an island, was peopled first by the 
Dolions, a Pelasgic race ; it was af- 
terwards colonised by the Milesians. 
After the battle of Mycale it became 
subject to the Persians, the Athenians, 
and the Lacedaemonians. After the 
battle of the Granicus Alexander 
took possession of it, and joined the 
island to the mainland by two bridges. 
Upon the death of Alexander it fell 
into the hands of the kings ofPerga- 
mus, but still maintained its own form 
of government. The most memo- 
rable period of its history was that of 


its siege by Mithridates. Assisted by 
Lucullus, it was enabled to repel all 
the attacks of the king of Pontus, 
who, after numerous attempts, was 
compelled to raise the siege. It pro- 
spered under the Romans, particularly 
in the reigns of Hadrian and Marcus 
Aurelius. Constantine removed seve- 
ral statues from it to decorate his 
new capital, and it was finally 
destroyed by an earthquake in a.d. 
043. 

The remains of Cyzicus consist of 
a fine Roman amphitheatre, 1 m. 
from the shore, built on two hills, the 
area being formed by the intervening 
valley. The arches and walls are 
not less than 60 ft. high ; the diame- 
ter of the theatre is about 300 ft. 
The interior is now overgrown with 
trees and shrubs, which give it a most 
picturesque effect, and a mountain 
stream runs through the centre. An- 
other large theatre, overgrown with 
ilex and other shrubs, has been also 
discovered. The whole site of Cyzicus 
is so overgrown with underwood and 
covered with cherry orchards and 
vineyards, that it is very difficult to 
make out anything distinctly. There 
are considerable remains of the walls, 
two fine octagonal towers, and very 
extensive substructures with nume- 
rous vaults, built in a massive style of 
architecture. One of these towers, 
called Balkiz, seems to have com- 
manded one of the bridges built by 
Alexander. 

The theatre adjoined the forum, 
and near it there was a temple dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Hadrian. The 
walls seem to have been built of ma- 
sonry covered with slabs of marble. 
It was built on extensive vaults. The 
remains of the capitals and cornices 
are extremely rich, but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the plan of the 
temple on account of the heaps of 
ruins which cover it 

Travellers in the last centuiy 
mentioned many buildings of which 
there are now no traces. On account 


of the vicinity of Cyzicus to Constan- 
tinople, it has for years been the quarry 
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from which marble has been obtained 
for the erection of mosques and other 
public edifices. The Suleimanieh 
mosque was almost entirely built 
with materials from its ruins. 

There are no traces of Hellenic 
buildings on the site of the city, but 
near the little town of Erdek, near 
the ruins, there is a wall of white 
marble of the earliest period. 

The wine of Erdek, or Urtaki, is 
much esteemed, being sent in great 
quantities to Constantinople. 

Return to (2 hrs.) Baudemia 
( Panormus ), a large town with four 
mosques and 1,200 houses, occupying 
a lovely situation on the S. side of 
a picturesque bay, 15 m. in length, 
and 5 to 7 in breath, and enclosed 
on all sides by mountains. 

Here the road leaves the sea and 
mounts a plateau, and then descends 
to 

Kadi Keui (6 hrs.). The Kara Dere 
Sou is crossed 2J hrs., and after- 
wards the Macestus close to the town 
of 

Moualitch (8£ hrs.), a large and 
populous town, containing 3 or 4 
khans. It is situated on the Rhyn- 
dacus, 4 hrs. from the sea, and pos- 
sesses considerable trade. There are 
9 mosques here. More than half the 
houses belong to the Creeks. 

Ullabad ( Loupadium , 2 hrs.), an 
unhealthy town situated on the lake 
Apollonia. The ruins of its walls 
and a large fortress are to be seen 
here. The Rhyndacus is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and the side of the 
lake is followed to 

Yenijikeui (5 hrs.), 

Bodra (4 hrs.), and 

Brousa. (4 hrs.) (See Sect. I. 
p. 129.) 


ROUTE 27. 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO BROUSA 
BY LAND. 

hrs. 

Guebiseh (by rail) ... 1 J 

Ismid (Nicomedia) ... 1 


Isnik (Nicsea) 12 

Yeni Shehr 4 

Brousa 10 


A railway is now completed to 
Ismid. The station is a short dis- 
tance from Skutari, on the plain of 
Haidar Pasha, and not far from the 
site of Chalcedon. The line runs 
close to the shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, passing the small stations of 
KizilToprak (1} m.), Erenkeui (3f 
m.), Maltepe (8f m.), Kartal (12J m.), 
Pendik (15J m.), Toozla (21 j m.), 
Guebiseh (27 J m.). 

Guebiseh is the ancient Libyssa, 
where Hannibal died. It is now a 
considerable town with a mixed popu- 
lation. It possesses a fine mosque of 
white marble, and spacious baths. 

From Guebiseh the traveller may 
proceed to Dil (2 hrs.), where a 
tongue of land projects into the sea, 
and cross by a ferry to Hersek, from 
whence there is a fair road by Isnik 
to Brousa. (See Rte. 45.) But it 
is better to follow the line of railway 
to Ismid, which is situated at the 
head of the gulf, about 30 m. from 
Guebiseh. 

Ismid (pop. 15,000) is the ancient 
Nicomedia, and is said to have been 
founded by Astacas, son of Neptune ; 
the town was destroyed by Lysi- 
machus. It became the seat of a line 


of kings, who declared war against 
Mithridates, by whom they were 
chased from their capital. The last 
king, Nicomedes III., was supported 
by the Romans in his war against 
Mithridates, and at his death left 
his kingdom to them. Here Diocle- 
tian was proclaimed Emperor. The 
town was taken and destroyed by 


the Goths, but was restored by 
Justinian. 
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Nicomedia is still one of the prin- 
cipal towns in Anatolia. It is built 
upon high hills separated by deep 
ravines. It carries on extensive 
commerce in wood and salt, and there 
are many shipyards near the town. 
It is the residence of a pasha, and 
has about 3,000 inhabitants. There 
are some remains of the wails of the 
acropolis and Hellenic work support- 
ing Byzantine towers. Near the 
arsenal is a fine brick - wall with 
buttresses, of Roman times. In the 
eastern quarter of the town is a large 
Byzantine work, the cistern of Ime- 
baher. There is a steamer from 
Constantinople to Ismid three times 
a week. 

From Ismid turn to the S. and 
cross the Hires Sou and another 
small river. Afterwards the road 
enters a hilly country and mounts to 
a plateau, on which the village of 

Dermen Keui (3 hrs.J is situated. 
From this point the road mounts the 
side of the Ouzoun Chai Dagh, passes 
through the village of Kirmisli, thence 
to Elbaili and 

Isnik (Nicaa), about 14 hrs. from 
Ismid. The situation of this town is 
magnificent. It stands on the bor- 
ders of the lake Ascanius, and behind 
it forests of oak rise in natural ter- 
races as far as the sides of Mount 
Olympus, whose snowy summit is 
seen in the far distance. Nicaea is 
remarkable for the grandeur and per- 
fect condition of its Roman fortifica- 
tion and its gates. There are two 
lines of walls 18 yds. apart. The 
first is flanked by semicircular towers: 
this answers to the maiiitm. The 
second wall has similar towers placed 
in the intervals between those in the 
outer wall. The second wall is the 
agger defending the ditch. Both 
these walls are built of large stones, 
with courses of brickwork between 
them. Four gates give access to the 
town. Behind that of Lefke there is 
a triumphal arch built in brickwork, 
and of plain character. It was 
erected by the Emperor Hadrian, 
a.d. 120. 


Nicaea was founded by Antigonus 
after the death of Alexander. It is 
chiefly renowned as being the seat of 
the second (Ecumenical Council, as- 
sembled here in 325 by Constantine, 
in which the Nicene Creed was pro- 
mulgated and Arius condemned. 
Another council, convoked by Con- 
stantine V. and his mother Irene, 
was held here in 787. The city was 
taken by Soliman in 1076, and 
wrested from him by the Crusaders in 
1097. Theodore Lascar is made it 
the capital of Asia Minor. It was 
taken by the Turks in 1333. A rude 
picture of the first Council may be 
seen in the only Christian church 
now used in Nicaea. The Greek 
priest of this church will receive 
travellers in his house and act as a 
guide. 

This once flourishing city is now 
a miserable village of about 100 
houses. It possesses, however, many 
vestiges of its former grandeur in 
Byzantine and Turkish times, in the 
numerous ruins of churches, mosques, 
baths, and houses. 

Aya Sophia is a fine church of the 
12th century. It has anarthexwith 
mosaics on a gold ground. A dome 
covers the nave, which has also traces 
of its mosaics, and those of the apse 
are still well preserved. There is a 
curious sarcophagus in the church 
covered with Byzantine ornaments 
of the 14th century. 

Of Mohammedan art the Green 
Mosque ( Yeshil Jami ) is the finest 
specimen. It is the only example of 
a Seljoukian edifice in this part of 
Asia Minor. It is quadrangular in 
plan, about 100 by 40 ft. in dimen- 
sions. There is a porch of three 
arches, supported by granite columns 
in front and surmounted by a dome. 
The minaret is built of bricks and 
covered with green tiles. The whole 
is surrounded by an arcade on columns, 
the capitals of which are of a very 
original character. Two windows 
looking on to the porch have inscrip- 
tions in Oufic characters. The whole 
style recalls that of the mosques of 
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Cairo. The mosque was built by 
.Sultan Khair Eddin. 

Near the gate leading to the lake 
and the kiosk of the mutsellim, some 
arches are seen on an eminence — all 
that exists above ground of the 
theatre. 

Leave Isnik by the gate near the 
lake, going toward S.W. past the 
village of 

Derwent (1 J hr.), situated near the 
source of a stream which descends to 
the lake. At the western extremity 
of the plateau on which the village 
stands is the village of Bardschin, 
from which the road descends to 

Yeni Bhehr (4 hrs. from Isnik). 
This is the largest village between 
Nicaea and Brousa. It stands near 
a river, which, running from a neigh- 
bouring lake, falls into the Sangarius. 
From this village the road runs due 
W., passes two lakes on high ground, 
and then descends into a valley where 
it traverses the Ulfer Chai. It after- 
wards crosses some of the smaller off- 
shoots of Mount Olympus, crosses a 
plain and one or two small streams, 
and reaches 

Brousa , 10 hrs. (described Sect. I.). 


ROUTE 28. 


BROUSA TO SMYRNA BY SULEIMANLI 
AND SARDIS. 


Hassan Aga Keui 
Kirmisli Cassaba 
Kestelek . . . 

Adranos, Hadriani 


Haidar . . 
Harmanjik . 
Eshen Keui 
Towshanli, 
manjik . 
iEzani . . 
Kedoz . . 
Ushak . . 
Ahadkeui . 


from Har- 


day hrs. 
1 or 6 
1 „ 8 
3 

1 „ 9 
5 

1 „ 8 
1 „ 8 

8 

1 „ 10 
8 

10 

0 6 


day hr 8. 


Sogicler 5 

Kobek 8 

Suleimanli 2 

Takmak 1 or 6 

Koulah 8 

Adala 8 

Sardis 12 


Smyrna (by rail). 

[The following route was per- 
formed by Mr. W. J. Hamilton in 
the year 1836. As it includes apart 
of Asia Minor previously not visited, 
it has been thought advisable to give 
the route as extracted from his iour- 
nal.] 

On leaving Brousa we reach 
Chekirjeh (1 hr.), and pass 
Bodra (1£ hr.). 

Tahtali (1 hr.) to 
Hassan Aga Keui (6 hrs.), the first 
day’s journey. This is a village due 
W. of Brousa, affording no accommo- 
dation for travellers. 

The route now follows a course 
W. by S., and soon comes down upon 
the lake of Apollonia, and continues 
on its S. shore. Passing 
Faderlu{\\ hr.), 

Kara Ogklan Keui (4 hrs.), to 
Kirmisli Cassaba (8 hrs.) Popu- 
lation, 4,000. Near it is a Byzantine 
castle. One hr. hence are the ruins 
of a large town at Hamandi. There 
are some remains of solid walls, and 
the ground is covered with fragments 
of pottery and tiles. 

Kestelek (3 hrs.), a small village 
of 40 houses, farther up the Rhyn- 
dacus or Adranaschai. Here are the 
remains of a castle perched upon a 
hill, commanding the pass of the 
river, probably Byzantine, and one 
of those said to have been erected in 
the Middle Ages to defend the passes 
of Olympus against the Turks. A 
long and tedious march over high 
hills and through fine woods, by the 
village of 

Boormah (7 hrs.), brings the 
traveller to 

Edrenos or Adranos (9 hrs.) Here 
are the remains of an ancient town, 
without doubt those of Hadriani, si tu- 
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ROUTE 28. BROUSA TO SMYRNA. 


Sect. II. 


ated at the foot of a limestone hill, 
on the left bank of the river. Part 
of a large square building, 88 paces 
by 65, remains standing. It is built 
of massive stones, put together with- 
out cement ; the wall remaining is 
about 30 or 40 ft. high, and within 
are some remains of smaller walls : 
it may have been a gymnasium. 
Without, heaps of stones, with 
beautiful Ionic and Doric sculpture, 
mark the site of two temples ; there 
are besides numerous columns built 
into the walls of the adjoining fields, 
together with traces of ancient walls 
in other directions. Close to the 
Rhyndacus are the remains of a By- 
zantine castle. Edrenos is a kaza of 
Brousa, from which it is distant about 
24 m. due S. There are many Greek 
inscriptions in the adjoining village 
of Beyjik, 1 hr. distant, but none of 
them contain the name of the town. 

The route now passes Beyjik, lies 
on the left bank of the Rhyndacus till 
we reach the village of Ahaj-hissar, 

hrs. from Edrenos, where we cross 
it in the midst of beautiful rocky 
scenery, at a narrow gorge where is 
another Byzantine castle. 

Haidar (5 hrs. from Edrenos), a 
wretched village ; but the inhabitants 
received Mr. Hamilton most hospi- 
tably. . Leaving Haidar, the road 
again rejoins the Rhyndacus, and after 
following its course for some distance, 
strikes off* into a valley to the right 
and reaches 

Harmanjik (3 hrs.), a large town, 
and a kaza of Brousa, with a mudir, 
where fresh horses are to be had. 

Eshen Keni, a village on the top of 
a ridge of hills. The cottages, or 
huts, are all built of logs, and roofed 
with split deal. 

The traveller now passes through 
a forest with beautiful scenery. 
The road lies chiefly S.E. and E. ; in 
about 3J hrs. he arrives at some 
sepulchral chambers cut in the rocks 
to the left of the road. They appear 
to be Phrygian in character, but one 
only remains tolerably perfect. It 
was probably the necropolis of some 


ancient town, but no ruins are to be 
heard of in the vicinity. Passing 
Mohimool, the road 1 hr. further 
crosses the Rhyndacus at 

Towshanli , a large town, which’is 
8 hrs. distant from Harmanjik. The 
road recrosses the Rhyndacus, and 
continues over some high hills, and 
descends into the plain of Aizani, 
passing through Chakmak, 4 hrs., or 
by Ovanjik , and 4 hrs. further is 
Chavdir Hissar . Here are the ruins 
of Aizani , said to have been founded 
by Aizenus, son of Tantalus, or by 
the Arcadians. It coined money. 
The modern village consists of but a 
few huts. On the left bank of the 
Rhyndacus, on a slight eminence, 
stands the acropolis crowned with a 
very highly-finished Ionic temple, of 
which 18 columns, with one side and 
| the end of the cella, are standing. At 
the foot of the acropolis, which is 
chiefly raised upon five arches similar 
to the vaults at Nicsea, stand several 
other columns of a temple ; and be- 
tween this and the river is a single 
column, four similar ones having been 
removed to Kutaya, and used in the 
erection of the governor’s house. On 
a hill to the N. are the colossal 
foundations of another temple , which, 
from the scattered fragments, appears 
to have been of the Corinthian order, 
N.E. is a hill covered with tombs, 
and on the side of it a beautiful 
Greek theatre, of which the seats still 
exist, has been hollowed out. So 
many of the materials still remain, 
that the whole might probably be 
put together again. On either side 
of the stadium the ranges of seats, 
raised on stone arches, form an 
avenue for the view from the theatre* 
Three bridges across the river, which 
flowed through the city, and whose 
banks were lined with masonry, are 
still standing. The ruins of Aizani 
were discovered by Lord St. Asaph. 
M. Texier was the first to explore 
them, and they are illustrated in the 
work published by this archaeologist 
and Mr. Pullan on the Cities of Asia 
Minor. 
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Kedoz (8 hrs.). On this day’s 
journey the traveller crosses the 
Rhyndacus several times, following 
one of the longer branches of the 
river up to the sources. Kedoz was 
the ancient Kadus; its situation is 
extraordinary ; the stream which 
flows through it is a tributary of the 
Hermus. Instead of flowing down 
the valley by the lowest level, it 
works its way through a narrow 
chasm 200 ft. deep, and not 10 wide 
at the bottom, which appears to have 
been rent by an earthquake through 
the basaltic rock. 

Oooshak (10 hrs.). The ride 
hither is beautiful, over a mountain- 
ous and untravelled district; trap 
and basaltic rocks burst up in various 
directions, and contain some fine 
varieties of obsidian. Oooshak is 
famous for its manufacture of Turkey 
carpets, which are sent to Smyrna. 
It is the place where all the best and 
largest are made. The process of 
making them is very rude and simple, 
worked in the open air, and in the 
coarsest of frames. There are no 
ruins of the aeropolis. On a bridge 
in the town are two damaged statues. 
There are several inscriptions at 
Ooshak in the walls of the mosque, 
and other traces of antiquity. Tney 
are said to have been brought from 
Ahad Keui, 6 hrs. £. of Ooshak. 
The population of Ooshak is 15,000 
(10,000 Turks, 5,000 Greeks). Le- 
tronne supposes it to be Eucarhia. 
At 1 hr. distance the Murad Chai is 
crossed, and at 2 hrs’ distance a branch 
of the Murad Dagh, 7,000 ft. high, 
and affording a splendid view. 
Oooshak is a first-class post station, 
and is a kaza of Kutaya. 

Ahad Keui (6 hrs.). On the sum- 
mit of a hill here are the remains of 
a theatre, with half the scena and 
proscenium standing, built of very 
large blocks of stone ; all the seats 
of the cavea are gone, but the hollow 
remains. Another theatre, and the 
foundation and ground plan of a 
small temple, together with the walls 
of the acropolis, may also be traced. 


A quarter m. from the village are the 
site and foundations of another tem- 
ple, while fragments of sculpture are 
lying about in all directions. It is 
probable that these are the remains 
of Trajauopolis. 

Sejikler (5 hrs.). From an in- 
scription lying in front of the mosque, 
it appears that this place is on the 
site of Sebaste. A number of marbles 
lie scattered over the village and 
burying-ground. 

Goubok (8 hrs.), or Ooloo Geubek , 
a kaza of Kutaya. Hence the road 
lies over a continued plain, inter- 
sected by ravines and valleys, some- 
times excavated to such a depth as 
to make a person travelling in them 
fancy that he is in a mountainous 
country. 

Suleimanli (2 hrs.). The situa- 
tion of these interesting ruins is 
striking, the acropolis being formed 
by the junction of two of the ravines 
just described. Outside the gate are 
remains of an aqueduct crossing the 
undulating grounds, and it may be 
traced for some way along the hills, 
on the route to Takmak and Koulah. 

There are two roads from Sulei- 
manli to Takmak, the one passing to 
the S. of, and the other through a 
mass of black volcanic hills: the 
latter is very dreary. 

Takmak (6 hrs.), the residence of 
an aga and a post station. The direct 
route from Ooshak to Takmak is only 
12 hrs. 


The road now proceeds to a 
wretched village called Aktash , and 
then across a fine rich country to 
Koulah (8 hrs.). (See Rte. 45.) 
A m. from the town we come sud- 
denly in sight of its black conical 
volcano Kara Devlit, from the summit 
of which is a splendid view ; several 
other volcanic cones are in sight, of 
much older date. There are khans 
at Koulah. The traveller is now fairly 
in the Katakekaumene. The country 
bears a strong resemblance to central 
France. Koulah is a first-class post 
station. Population 5,000. It is a 
great place for the manufacture of 
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Turkey carpets. The road lies over a 
great deal of volcanic country. 

Adala or Atala (8 hrs.). Here 
we cross the Hermits. A stream of 
black lava flows behind the town out 
of the same gorge through which the 
Hermus also flows. The town is a 
post station, 115 hrs. from Constan- 
tinople, a kaza of Manisa sanjak, and 
has a population of 5,000. Here are 
khans and bakkals and some trade. 
Water and time have conquered the 
lava, and in the narrow gorge the 
stream of the river has almost ob- 
literated all traces of ir. 

The traveller is now in the plain of 
the Hermus, and in quite a new cli- 
mate. Vegetation is a month in ad- 
vance of the places he has left. The 
road proceeds by the Gygaean lake 
and the tomb of Alyattes. The 
journey the whole day is through the 
rich plain of the Hermus, scattered 
with the black tents of the Turco- 
mans. 

Sardis is 9 hrs. distant, and from 
this place there is a railway to 
Smyrna. (See Rte. 3.) 


ROUTE 29. 

BROUSA TO KUTAYA. 

day hrs. 

Ak Sou ....'..15 

Ainegol 3 

Chukoorji 1 10 

Kutaya 8 

The route from Brousa follows 
the Gheuk dere for 8 m. among the 
pebbles and boulders of Olympus. 
At 3 hrs. a chestnut forest is reached. 
At length an elevated plateau is come 
to, where are two wells ; thence there 
is a descent to the small village of 
Ak Sou (5 hrs.) (White Water), 
so called from the chalky waters. 1 £ 
hr. farther is the village of Agazar. 


There is much wood-cutting here. 
The country is uninhabited to 

Ainegol (3 hrs.). This town has 
several mosques and a good supply 
of water. One of the mosques was 
built by Sultan Murad. It is in the 
kaza of Bazarjik. The neighbouring 
country is cretaceous. Ainegol is 
18 hrs. from Vezir Khan. 

The road by-and-by passes through 
magnificent forests by the small town 
of Eeneune to the village of Chukooji, 
which is a post station. 

The road is continued through 
forests and over mountains to 

Kutaya ( Cotyaum , 8 hrs.), a large 
town with an ancient castle. In the 
reign of Bayezid it was the capital of 
Phrygia. There are no remains of 
the ancient city. In the citadel there 
is a ruined Byzantine church and a 
curious sarcophagus. 


ROUTE 30. 


KUTAYA TO SEVRI HISSAR. 


Vanik Yali 

hrs. 

. . 9 

Agh&nkeui Yalesi . . . 

. 2 

Koombet village . . . 

Karahevren, or 'I 

. 2i 

. 1 

Koombet Yal&si / * * 

Kara agh-ool . . . . 

3 

[Near here is the tomb of Midas 

— the Yazli Kaiya.] 
Gahea village . . . . 

. 4 

Chiefteler 

. 6 

Sevri Hissar town . . . 

, . 6 


[Bala Hissar, the ancient Pessi- 
nuntum, is a hamlet 3 hrs. distant.] 
Afioom Chiefteler is a village and 
kaza in Afioom Kara-Hissar sanjak. 

This route is given by M. Perrot. 
(See Rte. 57.) 
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ROUTE 31. 


ROUTE 33. 


KUTAYA TO ZEMMOH. 

_ h rt 

Duvalar 6 

Altun Tash village. ... 3 
Koord Keui village ... 3 
Zemmoh village .... 3 
This is a route by M. Parrot. 


ROUTE 82. 

BANDEBMA TO KUTAYA. 

_ , hr 

Bandernm (Rte 26.) . . . 
Haji Bahlaht hamlet ... 6 

[Shamandra] Shabat village 1 


Cross the Makestos 
Kirmisli, Cassaba .... 8 
Kestelek village .... 5 

Edrenos, or Adranos ... 7 
Ak Tash village .... 7 
Enjehkeui village .... 3 

Sercheleh village .... 

Beijek village 6 

[Mireh village, off the road.] 
Agatch Hissar village . . 
Chatmak village .... 6 

Harmanjik village .... 2 
Yenikeui village , , . . S£ 

Meemool village . . . . 3f 

Towshanli town J 

Eurenkeui village .... 
Henneh village ..... 
Kutaya (Cotyseum) . . .10 
This is a route of M. Perrot. 


The distances are estimated on his 
statements. 

Bahlaht, or Kassaba-e-Bahlaht, is 
a nahea of Kahpsoot kaza, Erdek 
sanjak, Brousa eyalet. 


XUTAYA TO DOOASLAN. 

The distance is 28 m., and was 
performed by Sir C. FellowB in search 
for the Yazli Kaya. 

The course taken from Kutaya 
was up the valley towards the S.E., 
and crossing a river, reached 

Arrakeui (7 m.), a small village 
with a travellers’ oda. 

Still proceeding S.E. over a wild 
country, at about 13 m. farther 
a valley is reached, filled with 
formation of conical pumice hills 
like those at Bin Bir Klisse or Thou- 
sand and one Churches, and for 8 m. 
passes through a continued cemetery, 
the rocks and grounds being perfo- 
rated by thousands of caves. The 
road passes over caves. In one or 
two of the tombs are remains of 
architectural ornaments. One of the 
rocks forms a hill like a castle, and 
is called Gurarjeh Kalesi. 

The neighbouring' country is full 
of ruins. 

DooasHan is a village, sometimes 
erroneously described on maps as 
Doganlu. 


ROUTE 34. 

GAEVAH TO ISNIK (NICAEA) BY AK 
8BRAI. 

hrs. 

Ak Serai 2 or 3 

Megrejeh ...... 1J 

Isnik (Nicsea) .... 4| 

This route, described by Texier, 
is 8 hrs., or 32 m. 

The first post is at 

Ak Serai (2 hrs.). 

The valley of the Sangarius is full 
of villages, containing from 15 to 20 
houses. 
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Megrqjeh (1 J hr.) is a halting 
place. 

We now leave the basin of the 
Sangarius and enter that of the 
Lake of Nic&a, crossing a high range 
of mica schist, and obtaining a fine 
view. 

1 hr. farther is an ancient camp, 
called Kara Eddin, supposed to have 
been constructed by the Crusaders. 


ROUTE 35. 

BBT BAZAKI TO ISMID. 


hra. 

Naallekhan 11 

Mudirli (Moderns) ... 9 
Tobali, or Tireboli ... 6 
Erekli (Heraclea) .... 6 

Gheyva, or GaSvah ... 6 

Sabaqjah .6 

Ismid . 6 


This is on the route from Angora 
to Skutari, or to Ismid. The country 
is beautiful during the whole ride, 
hilly and wooded. The resting- 
places are merely post-houses on the 
road and small khans in the towns. 
Most of these are very prettily 
situated in mountain valleys of a 
perfectly Swiss character, and offer 
a striking contrast with their peak- 
roofed houses to the flat terrace- 
covered cities on the arid plains of 
Cappadocia. Phrygia is devoid of 
all oriental features, and refreshes 
the Eastern traveller with Alpine 
scenery. Mudirli especially, nestling 
in the noble forests that extend from 
the rocky summit of a lofty moun- 
tain to the rich glades stretching 
far to the W., is a most enchant- 
ing little place, and would form an 
excellent centre for the rambles of 
a draughtsman, a naturalist, or sports- 
man. 

Mudirli (9 hrs. from Naalekhan), 


the ancient Modern®, or Comopolis, 
is a small town. 

Gaevah (12 hrs.), a kaza of Ismid 
sanjak and the seat of a mudir, is a 
town on the right bank of the San- 
garius, reached by a modern bridge 
of six arches. Texier calls it Tot- 
tseum. There are some small re- 
mains. 

After leaving Gaevah, the road 
is very picturesque. It runs along 
the right bank of the river San- 
garius, under a canopy of foliage, 
with precipitous cliffs on the left ; 
then climbs a thickly-wooded moun- 
tain, from whose heights the Gulf of 
Nicomedia becomes visible ; and 
finally descends to the Lake of Sa- 
baqjah and the city of Ismid. The 
best way of making this journey is 
with post-horses, as the distances are 
too great for a caravan, and the tourist 
may thus stop for a day or two, with- 
out additional expense, when he is 
tempted to do so. 

Ismid, 12 hrs. from Gaevah. 


ROUTE 36. 

BEIKOS TO KABTAL. 

From Beikos on the Bosphorus to 
Kartal on the Gulf of Ismid is about 
20 m. It crosses the Ahlem Dagh 
by a picturesque route, and forms an 
excursion, from Buyukdere or The- 
rapia, which can be varied by return- 
ing from Kartal to Skutari by rail or 
by boat. 

From Be'ikos to 

Injir Kent on the Bosphorus, 
thence rising, cross the Chibukli 
valley, and passing a mile to the 
right of 

Chaoush Bashi Chiftliyi “, cross the 
head of the Geniik Sou, or Stream of 
the Sweet Waters, and thence across 
between the Ahlem Dagh and the 
Tepe Dagh, dose to 
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Ermene Keui , a village about 
2 hr s 

Sultan Chiftliyi is £ hr. beyond, 
and passing to the left of Sahmandra 
•we reach 

Am. farther, Sari Kahdin village . 

Thence we proceed across streams 
to 

BuyuJc Bakar village at the foot 
of the Aidos Dagh, f hr. farther, 
and close to Kuchuk Bakar. 

We now approach the shore of the 
Gulf of Ismid, and passing between 
Mai Tepe and Soghanloo, we reach, 
at hr., 

Kartal . 


ROUTE 37. 

BEXKOS TO HARMAN, 

From Beikos on the Bosphorus to 
Harman on the Black Sea, there is 
an inland route of about 20 m., or 
6 hrs. 

From Beikos cross into Ak Baba 
village and Dereseki (1 hr.), and 
thence by a pass between the moun- 
tains to 

Amaoot Keui village (1 hr.), which 
is seated on a considerable brook. 
Thence 2J hrs. to 

Kara Keeres village, and then to 
the Black Sea. 

Harman (1 £ hr.), a village on a 
brook near Cape Kara Bournous. 


ROUTE 38. 1 

SHOOTING TRIP TO ISMID AND ADA 

BAZARI. 

Starting in the steamer, we soon 
passed the Princes’ Islands, nine in 
number, of which Prinkipo is the 
chief. These are the great resort of 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and in- 
deed Europeans in summer. The 
air is mild and healthy, and the heat 
in summer by no means so oppres- 
sive as at Constantinople. The 
women are said to be the most 
beautiful in the world ; the scenery 
is exceedingly pretty. The shores 
of the Bay of Ismid are high, 
and covered with forests extending 
for miles, and which are said to 
abound in game. A few hours 
brought us to a lovely spot, called 
Kara Mersal, which is a nahea of 
Ismid. Here the hills become moun- 
tains, and trees of large size clothe 
them. The village, with its white 
mosques and tapering minarets, gave 
the scene an unusually animated 
appearance. 

From Sabanjah the road is good 
as far as to Adabazari, about 6 hrs* 

distance. An Italian, V , and 

myself determined upon shooting our 
way there. We found and filled 
some pheasants in their native wilds, 
and after walking through the forest 
for an hour or so, I distinctly heard 
the roaring of a stag. I made the 
best arrangements I could devise on 
the spur of the moment, persuaded 
our guides to endeavour to get round 
the deer, placed the Italian and 

V in what I thought looked 

likely passes, and hurried to the 
position I intended to take up. On 
arriving at it, and looking into the 
gully immediately below me, to my 
horror I saw a stray camel quietly 
grazing, and I knew my chance was 
up. The beaters soon came down, 

1 This Route was kindly supplied by Col. 
Gage. 
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and had seen four deer, which had 

? issed, however, beyond them. 

racks of deer and wild boar were 
distinctly visible in every path, but 
we came across none ; the fact is, a 
strong force of beaters is necessaiy, 
and it is next to impossible to pro- 
cure them. I never saw a more 
beautiful forest than the one we 
passed through. We now emerged 
on the shores of the Sabanjah lake ; 
a fine piece of water, among the reeds 
of which are snipe, duck, and even 
woodcock. The plain is so covered 
with brambles that it is impossible 
to enter it. After a walk of about 
20 m. we arrived at Ada Bazari, and 
were fortunate enough to secure a 
tolerably comfortable house. The 
whole country round was said to 
abound in game of every description, 
and we shouldered our guns in high 
hopes and spirits on the following 
morning. We found some pheasants 
and woodcock, and saw thousands 
of ducks, but we could not get at 
them. I never saw any country more 
abounding with game ; we returned, 
however, after a long walk with a 
light bag. 

Ada Bazari is a considerable town, 
and the residence of a mudir. 


ROUTE 39. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO ANGORA BY 
EREKLI AND BOLI. 

hrs. 

Erekli (Heraclea) by steamer 1 2 


Akchi Shehr (by kaik) . . 1 

Uskub (Prusias ad Hypium) 10 

Dareri 10 

Boli 8 

Beybazari 16 

Ayasli 7 

Xstanos 3 

Angora 6 


Route followed by Messrs. Guil- 
laume and Perrot. 


Erekli . — A station of the French 
steamers on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea, about 120 m. from the 
Bosphorus. It is the ancient Heraclea . 
It is now a small town in a well- 
wooded country with 300 Turkish 
and 70 Greek houses. 

Akchi Shehr . — A neighbouring 
town a short distance from Erekli 
by boat. 

A shady road crosses a ridge 
of hills separating the shore from 
the interior, and conducts the tra- 
veller to 

Uskub ( Prusias ad Hypium) (10 
hrs.), a village of 150 houses, all 
Turkish. Quarters are to be ob- 
tained in a palace of the Dere Beys. 
There are the remains of the The - 
atre of Prusias, and many inscrip- 
tions here. The ancient town 
was situated at the extremity of a 
fertile plain, in face of the majestic 
chain of Mount Olympus, which 
sheltered it from the burning south 
winds. 

From Uskub the main road from 
Constantinople to Costamboul is 
followed through a wooded, unculti- 
vated country ; after 4 hrs* ride, a 
plain, the valley of the Milari 
Sou, is traversed; there are many 
villages. 

The khan of Dareri is reached in 
10 hrs. 

The plain of Boli, which is en- 
tered a few hours after leaving 
Dareri, is better cultivated than that 
of Uskub, but less picturesque. 

Boli (8 hrs., Bithynium and also 
Claudiopolis), is situated in the 
midst of the plain, and at the foot of 
a hill upon which there are the re- 
mains of a strong fortress. The 
houses are chiefly of wood. There 
are many inscriptions in the ceme- 
teries of the neighbouring villages. 

The road from Boli leads S., 
across the plain of Olympus of 
Galatia. It ascends through woods 
of wild cherry trees, and afterwards 
through pine forests, to a large pla- 
teau, with park-like scenery, sur- 
rounded by ravines, and hills beyond 
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them. This place is called Erekli 
Deressi. There is a small mosque 
here, and round it the yailas of the 
Tillages in the plain. Quarters for 
the night can he obtained here. 

On the descent into Galatia the 
woods disappear, and are replaced by 
sandy ravines without trees. 

Beybazari (16 hrs. from Boli).— -A 
small town in a narrow ravine ; the 
residence of a mudir. (Rte. 41.) 

Ayasli (7 hrs.). — A small Turkish 
town, the residence of a mudir. 

A mountainous road full of rocky 
ravines leads to 

Istanos (3 hrs.). — An Armenian 
village of 300 or 400 houses, situated 
in a wild country, amongst rocky pin- 
nacles. 

Between Istanos and Angora the 
line of the river is followed. There 
is not a single tree to be seen, nor a 
house near the road. All the vil- 
lages are situated some distance from 
it. 

Angora (6 hrs.). (See Rte. 43.) 


ROUTE 40. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO KASTAMOUNI BY 
EREKLI AND BOLI. 

hrs. miles. 

Constantinople to Boli. 

(See Rte. 39.) 

Hummumloo .... 19 60 

Hajji Abbasse ... 10 34 

Ashar 12 0 

Kastamouni .... 10 0 

Hummumloo , or Humanli (19 hrs. 
from Boli), on the banks of the Bain- 
der Sou, the ancient Parthenius, a 
ruined town. The road now diverges 
from the great road, and takes a 
N.E. direction to 

Hajji Abbasse (34 m.), a village 
romantically situated among the 
mountains. Before reaching this 
town, and beyond it, are some curious 


excavations in the face of a range of 
hills. The most remarkable is an 
insulated rock, which appears to have 
fallen from the mountain, and which 
has been excavated into a circular 
chamber, entered by 3 square doors, 
of the size and shape of those in the 
smaller caves of Carly, between Bom- 
bay and Poona. 

10 m. from this place the travel- 
ler crosses the Ashar Sou, a river 
wider but of less volume than the 
Parthenius. 

The post-house of Ashar is 12 hrs. 
from Hajji Abbasse. 

Kastamouni , or Costambone (9 
hrs.), the ancient Germanopolis. It 
stands in 'a hollow, and in the centre 
of the town rises a lofty perpendicu- 
lar rock, crowned with a ruined for- 
tress, formerly possessed by the 
Comneni. There are 30 mosques 
with minarets, 25 public baths, 6 
khans, and a Greek church in the 
town. It contains a population of 
12,000 Turks, 300 Greeks, and some 
Armenians. The commerce is trifling, 
and there are no manufactures. The 
neighbourhood is bare and dreary, 
though intersected with watercourses. 


ROUTE 41. 

BROUSA TO ANGORA. 


hrs. 


Ak-sou .... 

... 5 

Kourshounli (a day’s 

journey). 

Bontdouk . . . 

... 12 

Mounbatal ... 

... 12 

Karagamous . . 

. . . 7 

Kaheh .... 

... 10 

Beybazari . . . 

. . . 13J 

Soosoos .... 

. . . 16 

Angora .... 

. . . 4 


The road lies across the plain 
through green meadows and groves 
of trees, and, crossing a rapid torrent 
flowing N., it then leads along the 
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base of Mount Olympus, among rocks 
and hills, covered with groves of box 
and myrtle. The views, looking 
back upon the plain and city of 
Brousa, are grand and beautiful. 

Ak-sou (White Water, 6 hrs.), a 
village situated in a well-cultivated 
and well-peopled plain. The road 
now passes through a very woody 
country, with the range of Olympus 
to the right. 

Kourshounli, a day’s journey from 
Ak-sou. 

Bontdouk (12 hrs.), a town abound- 
ing in remains of antiquity, but with- 
out any inscriptions. The road now 
leads through beautiful plains, bor- 
dered with small woods. 

Mounbatcd (12 hrs.). — A league 
short of this place, to the right of the 
direct road, is Eski Shehr. 

Karagamous (7 hrs.). — The route 
is over one of the finest plains in 
Asia, but uncultivated, without trees, 
dry, and interspersed with small 
hills. From the ancient marbles in 
the churchyards, it is evident that 
Karagamous is built on the site of 
an ancient city. The road continues 
over the same plain, bounded by 
mountains covered with pines and 
oaks, which, though never cut, are 
yet hardly higher than underwood, 
owing to the poverty and sterility of 
the soil. 

Kaheh (10 hrs.). (See Rte. 58.) 
Between Kaheh and Beybazari the 
traveller crosses the river Aiala by a 
deep ford. Tournefort says, ‘its 
waters overflow the land when one 
pleases, but it is to raise excellent 
good rice.’ This river runs into the 
Black Sea. The country is fine, 
well-cultivated, and hilly. 

From Beybazari to Angora, by 
Ayash, is 16 hrs. 

Beybazari (13j hrs.), a small city 
built on three low hills, in a close 
valley. The houses are of two sto- 
ries, neatly roofed with planks, and 
covering the declivities of the hills. 
The river Beybazari runs into the 
Aiala. It is here that the excellent 
pears sold at Constantinople as An- 


gora pears are raised. It is a kaza 
of Angora sanjak, under the name of 
Kourou Bazar. The road passes by 
Ayas> a pretty town situated in a 
valley, surrounded by gardens. There 
are a great many old marbles here. 
The road continues over beautiful 
plains to 

8008008 (16 hrs.). — The road now 
lies over a flat country. 

Angora ( 4 hrs.). — The ancient An- 
cyra — pronounced Engouri — is situ- 
ated on several small hills, encircled 
to the N. and E. by a range of moun- 
tains. The castle is on the summit of 
a high rock perpendicular on three 
sides, and sloping towards the S. It 
is in a dilapidated condition, and in- 
capable also of defence, from being 
commanded by an adjoining moun- 
tain ; the city walls are also in a 
mouldering state; the houses are 
built of brick and wood, in general 
two stories high, with pent roofs and 
verandahs. The pop. does not ex- 
ceed 20,000, of whom one-third are 
Armenians, who have all the trade in 
their hands. They import cloth and 
colonial produce from Smyrna, and 
give in exchange the fine camlet of 
different colours, made of the hair 
of the goat peculiar in this province, 
which in fineness resembles silk. 
Angora is also famous for its fruits. 

A lofty range of mountains, seen 
at a distance to the N.W. (one of tbe 
chains which was called Olympus), 
formed the ancient boundary between 
Galatia and Bithynia. 

The modern wails and gates of 
Angora are chiefly constructed of 
ancient marbles. The Smyrna gate 
appears to be composed of the frag- 
ments of a portico or temple ; the 
arch rests on two blocks of marble, 
8 ft. high, apparently part of an 
architrave. The shapeless ruins of 
an edifice, said to be the amphi- 
theatre, are scattered over a rising 
ground. The fragment of the wall 
which remains is 30 ft. high, but 
parts of the building are daily re- 
moved by the natives to build their 
houses. The area is converted into 
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a Turkish burial-ground. The most the supposed site of a temple. In 
curious relic of antiquity is to be the plain is an Armenian monastery ; 
found on a small hill near the mosque the burying-ground attached to it, as 
of Haji Bairam. It consists of a well as the Jews’ cemetery, are full 
vestibule in antis , a large oblong hall, of fragments of antiquity, 
and a small apartment behind it, and The river Sakaria is the boundary 
has been the cella of a temple dedi- of Great Phrygia and Galatia, so 
cated to Augustus and Home. Right called from a colony of Gauls, who, 
and left of the wall of the vestibule being driven from the coast of the 
is an inscription, recording the events Euxine, in consequence of a dispute 
of the life of Augustus Caesar, part with Attalus I., king of Pergamus, 
of which has been intentionally retired towards the banks of the 
effaced. The gate leading into the sa- Halys. They sided with Antiochus 
loon from the vestibule is a masterly the Great against the Romans, and 
piece of worknanship, astonishingly were defeated by Manlius in the 
well preserved. The saloon is 29 defiles of Olympus. He subsequently 
paces long and 12 broad. The roof advanced into their country, and laid 
has fallen, but the walls still exhibit siege to Ancyra. It was afterwards 
the remains of a beautiful cornice ; called Sebaste, in honour of Augus- 
they are still about 15 ft. high, and tus, who made it the capital of 

3 ft. 3 in. thick. On each side are Galatia, when that country was re- 
three windows, with semicircular duced to a Roman province. When 
tops, with a grate of marble before the Emperor Julian passed into the 
them. The windows have been per- East, the priests of Ancyra met him 
forated at a much later period, with their idols. Here it is supposed 
when the building was converted into St. Paul preached to the Galatians, 
a church. The inscription on the and when Christianity had spread 
end of the left wall of the vestibule itself over the world Ancyra became 
shows that it was dedicated to an Apostolic See. In the reign of 
Augustus and Rome. Considerable Heraclius the city was taken by the 
remains of a long inscription outside generals of Chosroes Parviz, and af- 
the wall of the cella were discovered terwards by Haroun-al-Raschid. In 
and copied by Mr. W. J. Hamilton : 1 102 it was taken by the Count of 
it is a Greek translation of the Latin Toulouse, but recovered by Sultan 
inscription on the wall of the vesti- Amurath, a.d. 1359. 

bule. Angora is four days’ journey from 

This temple is illustrated and the Black Sea, the shortest way. 
described in Texier and Pullan’s The caravan is 20 days from Angora 

4 Cities of Asia Minor.’ to Smyrna, Kutaya being half way, 

The castle is modern, but some and 10 days from Angora to Brousa. 
of the towers are ancient. On the Angora is a first-class post sta- 
top of the rock are two marble lions, tion, and is a telegraph station for 
one as large as life, the other colossal. European languages. 

An adjoining mosque abounds with 
columns and fine bas-reliefs. 

Towards the N.W. corner of the 
city is a marble column still stand- 
ing, supposed to have been erected in 
honour of the Emperor Julian, when 
he passed through Ancyra to Par- 
thia. There is an inscription to his 
honour on the castle walls. Near 
the Smyrna gate is an eminence 
covered with fragments of antiquity, 
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ROUTE 42. 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO APIOOM KARA- 
H1S8AB BY 80U-8TTGHIR-LI. 


Cross to Moudania (steamer) 

Abballionte 

Ullabad 

Moualitch 

Aidiiyik 

Muelver keui 

Maniyas 

Sou-sughir-li 

Ildiz 

Kefsut 

Bugadetza 

Singerli 

Si maul 

Selendi 

Koula 

Medereh keui .... 

Demirji keui 

Ishekli ....... 

Sandukli (a day’s journey). 
Afioom Kara-Hissar (a day’s 
journey). 


hrs. 


5 

4 

2 

10 

8 

1 

4 

8 

4 

7 

4 

18 

12 

8 

18 

44 

9 


From Moudania the road lies 
S.S.W. to 

Abballionte (about 5 hrs.), situated 
on a small island at the N.E. extre- 
mity of a lake of the same name, and 
connected by a long wooden bridge 
with a narrow peninsula. The town 
of Abballionte stands on the site of 
Apollonia ad Rhyndacum ; the ruined 
walls remain, and the position of the 
theatre, and the foundations of seve- 
ral small buildings, probably tombs, 
without the town, may be traced. 
On one of the small islands near it 
are the remains of massive Hellenic 
walls. The road continues on the N. 
side of the lake to 

Ullabad (4 hrs.). (Rte. 26.) 

Moualitch (2 hrs.) ; half-way is 
Doohan Hees, a village with a stone 
tower; 2 hrs. farther is Ashagha 
Bounar, with ancient stones in the 
fountain ; 1 hr. farther is the village 
of Deblekeui. 

AidinjiJc ) or HissarBiega (10 hrs.). 


3 h before reaching the town we 
come in sight of the lake of Milepo- 
tamo, now called Maniyas-Gul. The 
town is full of ancient fragments 
brought from the ruins of Cyzicus 
by the Turks. Aidinjik is a kaza of 
Erek. Hence an excursion may be 
made to Artaki and Cyzicus (Rte. 
26), which will occupy about 2 days. 
2 h. from Aidinjik, travelling round 
the W. side of the lake of Milepotamo, 
we arrive at an interesting settlement 
of Cossacks, who have been established 
here ever since the capture of Ismail 
in 1770, and, preferring the Turkish 
to the Russian rule, have been pro- 
tected and encouraged by the Turks. 
They pay no taxes to the Government, 
choose their own chief, and have a 
small church. They live principally 
on the fish of the lake, and find plenty 
of pasture for their flocks in the 
neighbouring plains and mountains. 
Their fair Slavonic features contrast 
strongly with the dark complexions 
of the Turks ; while the attention of 
the traveller is attracted, by the 
white embroidered smock-frock of 
the peasants, to the peculiarity of 
their appearance. 

Muelver Keui (8 hrs.). 

Maniyas (1 hr.), a village a little 
off the high road to the S. There are 
here abundant traces of an ancient 
site, and several inscriptions, some 
of which are built into the walls of 
a Byzantine fortress, which occupies 
the site of the ancient acropolis. 
Part of this wall is composed of 
ancient blocks, pedestals, &c., and 
whole courses in some of the towers 
consist of columns laid transversely 
across the walls, whilst others are 
formed of pedestals. These have been 
called the ruins of Miletopolis, but 
ought perhaps rather to be called 
those of Psemanenus, afterwards 
called Phemenio, which name, with- 
out the first syllable, resembles the 
modern one. The position of the 
acropolis also corresponds with that 
of Psemanenus, as described by Anna 
Comnena. 

The road proceeds over some fine 
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wooded hills to the valley in which 
the Maoestus flows. 

Sou-sughir-li . — We now continue 
along the banks of the river, through 
beautiful woodland scenery to Kaiya 
Kapu, or Tash Kapu, Rockgate, or 
pass of the rock, where the road winds 
along a narrow path cut on the 
steep side of the rock, overhanging 
the torrent. The pass was defended 
by a ruined castle on the height. 
From the ruins of a massive bridge 
over the torrent it would appear that 
the pass was one of considerable im- 
portance. 

/Wwr(3hrs.) — Theroadlies across 
a range of high and wooded hills, and 
once more crosses the Sou-sughir-li 
before reaching 

Kefsut , or Kebsud(4 hrs.)— There 
are here many inscriptions and re- 
mains of antiquity, but none that 
throw light on the ancient name of 
the place. The road now ascends 
the valley of the Macestus, through a 
hilly country, to 

Bugadetza (7 hrs.), situated in a 
fine plain, with some insignificant re- 
mains of a castle of the middle ages 
near it. 

Singerli (4 hrs.) — Here we again 
cross the river, and continue up its 
bed all the way to Simaul. 

3 hrs. from Singerli are some hot 
springs, called Ilijah , a little off the 
road. They rise in several places 
out of an igneous rock, a grey por- 
phyritic trachyte. The heat of them 
is nearly that of boiling water. They 
have a sulphurous smell, and de- 
posit a white stalagmitic and stalac- 
titic concretion. The united springs 
form a stream large enough to turn 
a mill ; and about a mile from the 
sources, near the road, the water is 
still hot enough to form a hot bath, 
which is much used by the natives. 

Bimaul (18 hrs.) — There are some 
Greek inscriptions in the mosques and 
houses here. [Hence an excursion may 
be made to tne lake which forms the 
sources of the Simaul. It is 5 m. 
N.W. of the town. It is supplied by 
subaqueous springs, for no river of 


any consequence flows into it. Near 
the W. end is a small insulated hill, 
round which are considerable remains 
of a wall, too much ruined to ascertain 
its age, and near it, as well as in the 
neighbouring village of Kilisseh- 
keui, are many large marble blocks 
and broken columns, &c. It seems 
probable that this was the site of the 
Phrygian Ancyra.'] From Simaul 
the road crosses a high range of 
mountains, the E. prolongation of 
that of Demirji, 4,000 or 5,000 ft. 
above the sea, and continues S. to 
Selendi (12 hrs.), situated on the 
Aineh-chai which joins the Hermus 
35 m. lower down. Leaving the 
valley of the Aineh-chai and crossing 
the mountains between it and the 
Hermus, we enter the district of 
Katakekaumene, and arrive at 

Koula (8 hrs.) (See Rte. 28.) 
The height of this town above the 
sea is considerable, perhaps 2,250 ft. 
The height of the volcanic cone is 
530 ft. above the town ; it is one of 
3 craters, corresponding with the 
3 pits described by Strabo. Nine 
hrs. N.N.W. of Koula are the re- 
mains of Saittae, a celebrated town of 
Lydia. They consist of a stadium, 
nearly perfect, between two low hills, 
but the N. end, which extends into 
the plain, is quite destroyed. There 
are numerous tombs and sepulchres 
on the hills around, and many mas- 
sive remains of temples and other 
buildings ; large broken columns are 
scattered about the fields in all 
directions. The modem name of 
this town is Sidas Kaleh, probably 
a corruption of Sitas, the accusative 
of Sitae, the name by which this 
town is mentioned in the Synecdemus 
of Hierocles. The route between 
Koula and Medereh is over a con- 
tinuation of the extensive undulating 
plain between Geubek and Sejikler. 

Medereh keui (18 hrs.) E.S.E. 
Very near this place the Maeander, 
after winding through a chain of hills 
of mica schist and limestone, which 
separates these plains from the Chal 
district, enters the S. part of the 
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plain through a rocky gorge 600 or 
700 ft deep. The road proceeds 
through the Chal district, a rich and 
well-cultivated oval plain, watered 
by the Mseander, about 14 m. from 
N. to S., and 4 or 6 from E. to W., to 

Demirji keui (4J hrs.), the resi- 
dence of the governor. The Maeander 
leaves the plain as it enters it 
through a deep ravine. The road 
crosses the high hills which form the 
E. boundary of the plain to another 
larger and more level plain, also 
watered by the Maeander, which 
extends the whole way to Ishekli. 
At its N.E. extremity, immediately 
behind Ishekli, rise the fine springs 
which at once form a considerable 
river, probably the ancient Glaucus, 
which, flowing S.E., soon joins the 
Maeander. 

Ishekli (9 hrs.). — The road tra- 
verses a high mountain range, and, 
partly descending the bed of a winter 
torrent, reaches the plain of San- 
dukli, the elevation of which above 
Ishekli is considerable. 

Sandukli (1 day). — At this town 
there are no remains of importance ; 
but at the distance of 8 m. S. in the 
plain are the undoubted remains of 
an ancient town, consisting of the 
foundations of houses marking the 
lines of streets, built of large blocks 
of stone ; also part of the wall of an 
acropolis, which stands on a low hill, 
on whose rocky sides a few tombs 
have been excavated : one of these 
had a Greek inscription. There are 
also a few sepulchral monuments in 
the burial-ground of the villagers. 
From Sandukli the road crosses a 
succession of mountain-ridges, and 
passes through alluvial plains to 

Afioom Kara Hissar, 1 day’s jour- 
ney. 


ROUTE 43. 

KOULA TO SIDAS KALBSI. 

hra. 

Cross Hermus 

Cross Ainehchai .... 2 

Sid&s Kalesi (Saittae) . . f 

20 m. 

This route was performed by Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton, and is described by 
Texier. 

On leaving Koula the route is 
direct N. to the valley of the Hermus, 
then, crossing that river, 2 hrs. more 
to another river, the Ainehchai. It 
then takes a lateral valley f hr. long, 
when the ruins of Sidas Kalesi are 
found near the village of Injikler on 
an undulating plateau, surrounded 
by low hills. Numerous sarcophagi 
announce the approach to the ancient 
city of SaittcB or Site (see Rte. 42), 
determined by Mr. Hamilton. There 
are columns, marbles, and foundations 
scattered about. 

Mr. Hamilton found good accom- 
modation in the village of Injikler. ^ 

Near the village runs the Demirji 
| Sou (Ironworkers* River), a feeder of 
the Hermus. 


ROUTE 44. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO KONIA. 

hrs. 

Cross to Skutari and proceed 
by rail to 

Guebiseh (Route 27) ... 1 


Kizderwent 9 

Isnik (Nicae) 5 

LefkehjXeucae) .... 6 

Vezir Khan ....*. 4 
Shugshat (Inoghi) .... 8 

Eski Shehr 3 

Seid el Ghazi 9 
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hrs. 

Kosrev Pasha Khany . . 7 


Boliwadin 12 

Ak Shehr ...... 11 

Arkut Khan 7 

Eelghun 3 

Y organ Ladik 9 


Konia (Iconium) .... 9 

Guebiseh (Rte. 27). — The road lies 
parallel to the shore of the gulf, and 
then descends to the village of 
Malsum by the water-side. Here is 
a ferry 2 m. across, called the Dil 
Ferry. To the right of Ersek the 
river falls in cascades over the rocks ; 
the road is excellent 6 m. distant 
is Tavshandil, where are baths. 

Kizderwent (9 hrs.), situated in a 
retired part of the valley, near the 
source of the river. The road enters 
an extensive mulberry plantation, 
this being one of the numerous vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood that sup- 
ply Brousa with the excellent silk 
for which it is noted in the commer- 
cial world. Vineyards, on the slopes 
of the hills around, furnish also a 
tolerable wine. Kizderwent (the 
Pass of the Girls), having the misfor- 
tune to lie upon the great road from 
Constantinople to Brousa, Kutaya, 
and Konia, is exposed to a thousand 
vexations from travellers. It is in- 
habited solely by Greeks. An hour 
from Kizderwent the traveller has a 
view of lake Ascanius, surrounded on 
three sides by woody slopes, behind 
which rises Olympus. To the left 
is a cultivated plain ; and soon after 
appears the circuit of the ancient 
walls of Nicsea, at the edge of the 
lake. The traveller passes through 
the ancient gates of Nicaea into the 
wretched Turkish town of 

Isnik(5 hrs.) (see Rte. 27). The 
road leaves the lake of Isnik, and soon 
enters a ravine which opens into a 
valley watered by the Sakaria, the 
ancient Sangarius. 

Lefkeh (6 hrs.). — The ancient 
Leucse, a neat town built of sun-baked 
bricks; is a first-class post station, 
and a kaza of Ismid, with a mudir. 
The cultivation in this valley is as 


perfect as that of the most civilised 
parts of Europe. The road follows 
the valley to 

Vezir Khan (4 hrs.). — Here is a 
very large khan. Accommodation can 
be had in a Greek house. The road 
now ascends a lofty ridge of a branch 
of Olympus, and then enters a valley 
at the extremity of which is the town 
of 

Shugthat (8 hrs.), a first-class 
post station, and a kaza of Kutaya 
with a mudir. On an adjacent hill is 
the tomb of Ali Osman, founder of 
the Ottoman dynasty. Shugshat was 
bestowed upon Ortogrul, the father 
of Osman, by the Sultan of Konia, 
•for his services in war, and became 
the capital of a small state, which 
included the adjacent country as far 
as Angora on the E., and in the op- 
posite direction all the mountainous 
district lying between the valleys of 
the Sangarius and those of the Her- 
mus and Mseander. From this Os- 
man made himself master of Nicaea 
and Brousa, and gradually of all 
Bithynia and Phrygia, and thus laid 
the foundations of the Turkish Em- 
pire. There is another tomb of Os- 
man at Brousa, the most important 
of the places which he conquered 
from the Greeks. But the Turks of 
this part of Asia Minor assert that 
the monument at Brousa is a ceno- 
taph, and that the bones of Osman 
were laid by the side of those of his 
father Ortogrul in his native town. 
The tomb is built like some of the 
handsomest and most ancient of the 
Turkish sepulchres at Constanti- 
nople, and is situated in the midst 
of a grove of cypresses and evergreen 
oaks. The town is said to contain 
900 houses. This is supposed to be 
the Byzantine town Thebazion, and 
is now called by the Greeks Lukopo- 
lis. From Shugshat to Inoghe we 
traverse some woody mountains, and 
then a level country. 7 or 8 m. from 
Eski-shehr are some Greek ruins. 

Inoghe (5 hrs.) (Yorghan — 
meaning a place of caves). It is a 
large village, situated on the edge of 
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the plain under the vast precipices of 
a mountain of bare rock, excavated 
naturally into caverns, and artificially 
into sepulchral chambers. Some of 
those in the upper part of the heights 
are the abode of eagles, which are 
seen soaring around them in great 
numbers. One enormous cavern is 
shut up in front by a wall with 
battlements and towers, and seems 
once to have served as a sort of 
citadel to the town. Several frag- 
ments of columns have been built 
into the houses, but the chief mate- 
rial used is lava or scoriae, many of 
the spongy holes being filled with a 
crystallised substance, similar to that 
in the basaltic columns of S tafia. 

Eaki-ahehr (3 hrs.), situated at 
the foot of the hills which border the 
plain to the N. There are 7 or 8 
mosques. This place is now celebrated 
for its natural hot-baths. Here 
meerschaum pipes are manufactured. 
It is a first-class post station with a 
mudir. There can be little doubt that 
it stands upon the site of Dorylseum. 
Dorylaeum is often mentioned by the 
Byzantine historians as an imperial 
residence and the place of assembly 
of the armies of the Eastern empire 
in their wars against the Turks. 
Here a great victory was won by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon 
over Sultan Kiliji Arslan. The road 
lies for 5 hrs. over the plain, at the 
extremity of which are seen sepul- 
chral chambers in the rocks, and frag- 
ments of architecture scattered about. 
The latter part of the journey is over 
low ridges. 

Scid el Ghazi (9 hrs.), a village j 
bearing marks of having been a place 
of importance. Baron de Wolf iden- 
tifies it with Prymnessus, Prymnesia, 
and Nakoleia. Here is the tomb of 
the saint or hero Seid el Battal, or 
Seid el Ghazi, who died a.d. 730. 
It was a Byzantine bishopric in 451 
and 870. 

[8 m. E. of Seid el Ghazi is the 
village of Harab Euren or Harab 
V erani, where are many inscriptions 
in the graveyard. Waddmgtop, Barth, 


and Mannert place here Midseum or 
Mygdonia. 4 h. to the left is the 
village of Cnukur Aga, with some 
ruins and an inscription. Santabaris 
was in this neighbourhood, and is un- 
identified.] 

Koart v Khany , 7 hrs. by the direct 
route, but a detour may be made to 
see some monuments of antiquity. 
The road crosses an elevated heath 
and enters a forest of pines, then 
descends into a beautiful valley. 

‘ Turning to the left, after we had 
descended into the valley, we found 
it to be a small plain, about a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile broad, 
embosomed in the forest, and singu- 
larly variegated with rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the soil, 
and assume the shape of ruined 
towers and castles. Some of these 
are upwards of 150 feet in height, 
and one or two, entirely detached 
from the rest, have been excavated 
into catacombs, with doors and win- 
dows, and galleries, in such a manner 
that it required a near inspection to 
convince us that what we saw were 
natural rocks, and not towers and 
buildings. We found the chambers 
within to have been sepulchres, con- 
taining excavations for coffins, and 
niches for cinerary vases. Following 
the course of the valley to the S.E., 
we came in sight of some sepulchral 
chambers, excavated with more art, 
and having a portico with two columns 
before the door, above which a range 
of dentils forms a cornice. The rock 
which has been shaped into this sin- 
gular monument rises to a height of 
upwards of 100 feet above the plain ; 
and at the back, and on one of the 
sides, remains in its natural state. 
The ornamented part is about 60 feet 
square, surmounted by a kind of pedi- 
ment, above which are two volutes. 
The figures cut upon the rock are no- 
where more than an inch deep, ex- 
cept towards the bottom, where the 
excavation is much deeper, and re- 
sembles an altar. It is not impos- 
sible, however, that it may conceal 
the entrance into the sepulchral cham- 
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ber where lie the remains of the per- Mr. E. Thomas before the Royal 
son in whose honour this magnificent Asiatic Society, and has since been 
monument was formed ; for in some published in a pamphlet. It contains 
other parts of Asia Minor, especially some important notes on the Aryan 
at Telmissus, we have examples of and Semitic letters, and more especi- 
the wonderful ingenuity with which ally upon the most ancient form of 
the ancients sometimes defended the the Greek letters — points which are 
entrance into their tombs. There can illustrated more or less by these in- 
be little doubt that the monument scriptions. Mr. Thomas also shows 
was sepulchral ; the crypts and cata- the resemblance in architecture be- 
combs in the excavated rocks around tween the rock-cut facades here and 
it prove that the valley was set apart those of the monuments of ancient 
for such purposes, to which its singu- Lycia. He supposes that the date of 
larly retired position and romantic the earliest inscriptions in Doganlu 
scenery, amidst these extensive fo- may be about b.c. 920, while others 
rests, rendered it peculiarly well are of a much later age, as seems to 
adapted/ — Leake. be indicated by the introduction of 

Two hrs. distant, at Akkilisi, are new letters. Among the group of 
mins of a village and Byzantine royal names engraved on the rocks 
chapel. are * Menes, Atys, and Midas. The 

The valley bears the name of two former represent some of the 
Kirk Een (the 40 caves). It is in- earliest reminiscences of the Phrygian 
habited by the people of Bayat. Here kings. The name of Menes is di- 
is the Yazlikaiya. An inscription on rectly or indirectly associated with 
the rock contains the words ‘ To King Egyptian traditions, and that of 
Midas/ It seems probable that the Atys is connected with the most 
date of the monument was between primitive myths of the home soil. 
740 and 750 b.c., which was the Midas, though so distinctly Phrygian, 
period of the Gordian dynasty. Close carries with it less evidence of re- 
by this magnificent relic of Phrygian mote antiquity/ Atys and Menes 
art is a very large sepulchral chamber were worshipped in Phrygia as deities, 
with a portico, of two columns, ex- but probably only in the ordinary 
cava ted out of the same reddish course of hero worship. Mr. Thomas 
sandstone of which the great monu- has given a number of the inscrip- 
ment and other rocks are formed, tions in small Greek letters. 

The columns have a plain plinth at In the Doganlu valley are many 
the top, and are surmounted by a rock chambers, supposed to be corn- 
row of dentils along the architrave, stores. On a rock are ruins called 
They are of a tapering form, which, Pishmish Kalesi. 
together with the general propor- Kosrev Pasha Khany (7 hrs.) is a 
tions of the work, gives it an appear- summer village, and is a kaza of 
ance of the Doric order. A visit to Afioom Kara Hissar. The road lies 
this valley occasions a circuit of 9 or through wooded valleys ; many sepul- 
10 m. more than the direct route. chral chambers are seen in the rocks. 

Mr. J. R. Stewart, proceeding There are appearances, too, of ex- 
from Doganlu to the yali of Yapul tensive quarries, from some of which 
Dagh and the village of Combet, saw the famous Phrygian marble, called 
some Phrygian monuments, to which Synnadicus or Domicitis, was pro- 
he gave the name of the Tomb of bably taken. Ten m. from Boli- 
SoUm. In the Aga’s house at Combet wadin we come in sight of that town, 
he saw some Roman sculpture. with a lake beyond it. 

An interesting jpaper on the rock- Boliwadin (12 hrs.), a large town 
cut Phrygian inscriptions in the val- situated in the plain. There are 
ley of Doganlu was recently read by many remains of antiquity of the 
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time of the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire lying about the streets. It is a 
second-class post station, and a kaza 
of Afloom Kara Hissar ; population, 
3,000 Turks. The road for 2 hrs. 
traverses the plain between Boli- 
wadin and the foot of Sultan Dagh, 
and then a marshy tract by a long 
causeway. Through the middle of 
the marsh flows a stream. On the 
left is a lake. 

Ak Shehr {\\ hrs.), a large town 
at the foot of the mountains. It is 
a second-class post station, and the 
seat of a mudir. It is surrounded by 
pleasant gardens, but the streets are 
narrow and dirty, and encumbered 
with ruined mosques and houses. 
At a short distance from the western 
entrance of the town is the sepulchre 
of Nureddin Hoja, a Turkish saint, 
whose tomb is the object of a Mus- 
sulman pilgrimage. It is a stone 
monument of the usual form, sur- 
rounded by an open colonnade sup- 
porting a roof ; the columns have 
been taken from some ancient Greek 
building. The burying-ground is full 
of remains of Greek architecture 
converted into Turkish tomb-stones, 
and furnishes ample proof of Ak 
Shehr having been the position of 
a Greek city of considerable import- 
ance. It is supposed to be Philo- 
melium. The lake of Ak Shehr is 
6 m. from the town. 

Arkut Khan (7 hrs.). — The travel- 
ler in 3 hrs. reaches Eelghun, a large 
and wretched village, with some 
scattered fragments of antiquity 
round it. The Greeks call it Phi- 
lomelion. It is a first-class post 
station, and the seat of a mudir. The 
road crosses a considerable stream, 
falling into the lake of Eelghun, then 
passes Khadun-Khaneh, where many 
ancient inscriptions are to be found, 
and arrives at 

Yorgan Ladik (12 hrs.), a large 
place, famous for its manufacture of 
carpets. It is the kaza of Said 
Eelee, Konia sanjak. Here are to be 
seen many marbles, altars, columns, 
friezes, cornices, &c., the remains of 


Laodicea (icaTa«ec«cat//iln|), anciently 
the most considerable city in this 
part of the country. At less than 
an hour’s distance from the town, on 
the way to Konia, are a still greater 
number of remains of the same kind. 
Soon after, the road ascends a ridge, 
whence is a view of Konia, and the 
lake which occupies the centre of 
the plain. This lake only exists 
during the winter inundations. 
When Mr. W. J. Hamilton crossed 
the plain, it was perfectly dry, al- 
though the effect of the mirage often 
made him believe that water was 
close by. N.E. are the lofty summits 
of Hassah Dagh. At the S.E. ex- 
tremity of the plain is a remarkable 
insulated mountain, called Kara 
Dagh (Black Mountain). About 60 
m. distant, and beyond it, are seen 
the summits of the Karaman range, 
at the distance of 90 m. 

Konia (9 hrs.) ( Iconium ) is a first- 
class post station, a telegraph 
station, and capital of the eyalet of 
Karaman, and the seat of a wali. 
The circumference of the walls of 
Konia is between 2 and 3 m., beyond 
which are suburbs not much less 
populous than the town itself. The 
t calls, strong and lofty, and flanked 
with square massive towers, which 
at the gates are built close together, 
are of the time of the Seljukian kings, 
who seem to have taken considerable 
pains to exhibit the Greek inscrip- 
tions and the remains of architecture 
and sculpture belonging to the ancient 
Iconium, which they made use of in 
building their walls. A number of 
Greek altars, columns, and other 
fragments are inserted into the 
fabric, which is in tolerable preser- 
vation ; but none of these remains 
seem to be of a very remote period, 
even of the Roman empire. The 
Serai stands on the site of the palace 
of the ancient Sultans of Iconium, 
and contains some few remains of 
massive and elegant Arabic architec- 
ture, though the building itself is a 
low shabby wooden edifice. The 
most remarkable building in Konia 
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is the tomb of a saint, highly revered 
throughout Turkey, called Hazret 
Mevlana, the founder of the Mevlevi 
Dervishes. His sepulchre, which is 
the object of a Mussulman pilgrim- 
age, is surmounted by a dome, stand- 
ing upon a cylindrical tower of a 
bright green colour. The city, like 
all those renowned for superior sanc- 
tity, abounds with Dervishes, who 
meet the passenger at every turning 
of the streets, and demand paras with 
the greatest clamour and insolence. 
Some of them pretend to be idiots, 
and are hence considered as entitled 
to peculiar respect, or at least indul- 
gence. The bazars and houses have 
little to recommend them to notice. 
At the head of the Greek community 
is a metropolitan bishop, but the 
Greek language is not used in the 
church service ; the four gospels and 
prayers are printed in Turkish. Konia 
is the capital of an eyalet. The gar- 
dens of Konia abound in fruit-trees, 
and the country supplies grain and 
flax in abundance. Carpets are manu- 
factured, and blue and yellow leather 
prepared here. Cotton-wool and 
hides are sent to Smyrna by the 
caravans. 

Iconium is spoken of by Xeno- 
phon as a town of Phrygia, near the 
eastern border of that province ; but 
according to most ancient writers it 
was the capital of Lycaonia. Its chief 
importance lay in its central position, 
being on the great lines of communi- 
cation between Ephesus and the west- 
ern coast on the one side and Tarsus 
and the Euphrates valley on the 
other. Several leading Roman roads 
intersected each other at this point. 
Iconium was therefore a well-chosen 
place for apostolic missionary opera- 
tions. St. Paul first visited it in 
company with Barnabas, coming from 
Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xiv. 1). His 
preaching was successful ; but the 
enmity of the Jews forced him to 
leave the city. He returned again 
to Iconium (xiv. 21). He came again 
to it on his second great missionary 
journey, and here he seems to have 


attached to him his cherished disciple 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 2). Though 
Iconium is not again mentioned in 
New Testament history, it was pro- 
bably visited by the Apostle during 
his third missionary journey, when 
he ‘went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order ’ (Acts 
xviii. 23). Iconium was the scene 
of the curious apocryphal legend 
of St. Thecla. The city became a 
Roman colony. In 1099 the Sel- 
joukian sultans of Roum made it 
their residence. By them its walls 
were rebuilt, and the city embel- 
lished. It was subsequently taken by 
assault by Frederic Barbarossa, on 
whose death the Sultans re-entered 
their capital, where they reigned in 
splendour till the irruption of Gengis 
Khan, who broke the power of the 
Seljukians. Under the name of 
Konia it has been included in the 
dominions of the Sultan ever since 
the time of Bayezid, who finally ex- 
tirpated the Ameers. 


ROUTE 45. 


KONIA TO XAISARTBH. 

Karabounar 

Ak Serai 

Kodj-hissar 

Tatlar 

Nev-sheher 

Utch Hissar (Urgub) . . . 

Hadji Bektash 

Kaisaryeh 


hrs. 

20 

16 

15 

20 

5 

4 

5 
9 


From Konia the road passes 
through an extensive plain to 
Yeshil (19 hrs.), a small village. 
Karabounar (10 hrs.), a town of 
mud houses, with a khan and mosque. 
(See Rte. 49.) We here leave the 
great road from Konia to Eregli. 
The plain of Konia is remarkable 
for the appearance of the mirage. 
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In winter it is often so much flooded 
as to be impassable. 

Ak-aerai (16 hrs.), situated in an 
open and well-cultivated valley, 
through which a small stream, called 
the Beyaz-sou, flows into the salt lake 
of Kodj-hissar. Madder is grown in 
great quantities in this neighbour- 
hood. 

About 18 m. from Ak-serai, S.E., 
at the foot of Hassan Dagh, on the 
road to Bor, are some interesting 
ruins. The place is called Viran- 
shehr (ruined town), and is situated 
on a rocky platform, just above some 
copious streams, which form a long 
and deep lake, out of which flows a 
small river which joins the Beyaz- 
sou (white river). The streets and 
houses of a great part of the town 
are still standing; the walls, in some 
places 20 or 30 ft. high, are com- 
posed of rough Cyclopean blocks with- 
out cement. The walls of the acro- 
polis may be distinctly traced, besides 
some curious vaulted buildings of 
more regular masonry. The tombs 
are very numerous, and are in the 
Hellenic style. There are also the 
ruins of 3 Byzantine churches, of 
ancient and rude construction, but of 
much more recent date than the rest 
of the town. 

The road from Ak-serai to Kodj- 
hissar keeps along the Beyaz-sou, 1 6 
m. W.N.W. The ri^fcr now becomes 
salt, and no fresh water is to be 
found till you reach Kodj-hissar, 32 
m. N.W. by N. The salt lake begins 
about 6 m. W. of Kodj-hissar, and is 
said to be 20 leagues in circumfer- 
ence. Kodj-hissar is a kaza of 
Nigdeh sanjak, and seat of a mudir. 
The remains of a causeway, built 
across a branch of it by Sultan 
Selim, are nearly hid under an in- 
crustation of salt; and at the spot 
where the road reaches the shore the 
bed of the lake consists of a crust of 
solid salt. The salt, which is a go- 
vernment monopoly, was farmed for 
26 purses (1352.) a year. The salt is 
collected at 4 places round the lake. 
The Turks pay one piastre, not quite 


2 bd. f for a cartload drawn by 2 oxen. 
The water of the lake is so salt that 
no flsh can live in it ; and if a bird 
touches the water, his wings be- 
come instantly stiff with a thick crust 
of salt 

From Kodj-hissar to Tatlar is 2 
days’ journey, occupying about 20 
hrs. The country is hilly and better 
watered ; it is only inhabited by Tur- 
komans, who, though they live in 
tents like the Koords and Yurouks 
during the summer, have their fixed 
winter residences. They are the 
most numerous and civilised of the 
nomadic tribes of Asia Minor. The 
Yurouks live in tents all the year 
round, but dwell almost always in 
the mountains; and when in the 
vicinity of large towns, act as char- 
coal-burners, and supply the in- 
habitants of the towns with that 
article. The Koords differ in lan- 
guage and manners from the two last- 
mentioned tribes. They are more 
wealthy and independent, and live 
on the E. flanks of Mount Argaeus, 
and in the plain of Haimaneh, near 
Angora. 

Tatlar (20 hrs. from Kodj -hissar), 
a remarkably well-situated village 
in a deep ravine of white sandy vol- 
canic tufa, the sides of which are 
covered with fragments of black 
basalt. In this soft sand many 
curious caves and modern dwellings 
are excavated, some of which appear 
to have been ancient tombs ; others 
are evidently chapels of the earlier 
Greeks, and some may, perhaps, have 
served as places of refuge during the 
persecutions in the earliest ages of 
Christianity. 

Nevsheher (5 hrs.) is a kaza of 
Nigdeh sanjak, Karaman eyalet, and 
seat of a mudir. The road passes 
through Utch Hissar and Urgub, 
near both of which places are remark- 
able conical pointed hills, varying 
from 1 00 to 300 ft. in height, which 
may be said almost to fill up the 
valley, so closely are they wedged to- 
gether. Most of them are excavated 
as Greek tombs or chapels of the early 
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"Byzantine period. Plans of these 
chapels are given in Texier and 
. Pullan’s ‘ Byzantine Architecture.’ 
From Urgub the road ascends a deep 
narrow ravine, watered by a small 
stream, on each side of which, extend- 
ing high up the hills, are gardens 
and orchards. 

Bektash , half way between Nev- 
sheher and Kaisaryeh. — This place 
took its name from the Turkish 
saint, Hadji Bektash, who was buried 
here after founding the order of der- 
vishes, called after him Bektasheos. 
Hadji Bektash is a kaza of Nigdeh 
sanjak, and seat of a mudir. Here is 
an enclosure called the Kara Kaouk. 
Leaving the valley, which we have 
followed from Urgub, the road crosses 
a high ridge of volcanic sand-hills, 
capped with basalt, and descends 
upon Injehsou, whence it winds 
round the N.W. foot of Argseus to 
Kaisaryeh, 9 hrs. from Hadji Bek- 
tash. 


ROUTE 46. 

KONIA TO TARSUS, MEBSINA, ADANA. 

lira. 

Yeshil 9 

Kara-bounar 10 

Eregle 12 

Gulek Boghaz 2 9 

Tarsus 12 

Adana 8 

Mersina 8 

Horses may be hired at Konia. 
This route is commonly dangerous. 

The road from Konia lies across 
an extensive plain. At 6 hrs. is 
Khakoon village. Three hrs. farther 
is Ismil or Yeshil, a village standing 
on a small eminence, in an extensive 
plain of excellent soil, but almost 
wholly uncultivated and subject to 
inundations. The village is in- 
habited by peasants. There are 


large ruins. Beyond this 4 hrs. is 
Gaivah village, and at 6 hrs. is 
Kara-bounar , a town composed 
chiefly of mud cabins, but containing 
a spacious and substantial khan and 
mosque built by an eunuch of one of 
the emperors. Near the mosque are 
some fragments of alabaster columns. 
It is a kaza in Konia eyalet and 
sanjak, and the seat of a mudir. A 
manufacture of saltpetre is carried 
on here, from the salt lake, and the 
women make socks of a coarse 
woollen yarn, which are strong and 
warm, and in great request among 
travellers in winter ; they are sold 
for 8 or 10 paras the pair. Some 
curious volcanic phenomena exist in 
the neighbourhood of Kara-bounar, 
amongst which is a trachytic crater, 
with a smaller cone rising up in the 
centre. Passing through Air at, Har - 
shan , and Bektik , we reach 

Eregle- e-Karamane, which is 
agreeably situated among gardens full 
of fruit and forest trees. Its popula- 
tion is 5,000. Eregle is a kaza in 
Konia sanjak and eyalet, and is the 
seat of a mudir. It is supposed to 
be the ancient Archalla, or by some 
Cybistrae. The plain ends at Chagan, 
5 hrs. The first halt is at Ooloo 
Kyshla, a Turkoman village, with a 
khan and post-station, 4£ hrs. It is 
also called Shoojah-ed-deen, and is a 
kaza in Konia sanjak and eyalet, 
with a mudir. The second halt is at 
Kyshla near Cheefteh, and the winter- 
place of Alagaga. The road now 
proceeds towards Gulek Boghaz, or 
Kulek Boghaz (the Pylae Ciliciae), a 
distance of 29 hrs., crossing an 
elevated branch of the mountains. 

On the summit of the mountain 
is a small village, where the Turko- 
mans, with their flocks and herds, are 
found dwelling in tents, in an almost 
inaccessible spot, where the air is 
always cool and salubrious, and pel- 
lucid springs give animation to the 
scene. The juniper is mingled with 
the cedar, while the dwarf-elder 
skirts the mountain to a certain 
height. The pass of the Pylae Ciliciae 
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is described in another place. The 
entrance to it is 29 hrs. from Erekle. 
Gulek is a kaza in Tarsus saniak. 
The mines of Gulek Madeni, 2 hrs. 
W. from the road, are worth seeing. 
Near Tarsus we pass through Bostanlu 
Keui and Mezarlik Khan. 


TARSUS. 

Tarsus (12 hrs. from Gulek). 
There is an English Vice-Consul here. 
It is the seat of a kaimakam, and the 
capital of a sanjak in the eyalet of 
Adana. This once proud capital re- 
tains its ancient name, pronounced 
Tersoos, but has barely a trace of its 
former magnificence. The modern 
city is scarcely a fourth part of the 
size of the Roman city. The river 
Cydnus, which in the days of Cyrus 
and Alexander flowed through Tar- 
sus, holds its course $ m. E. of the 
present town. No inscriptions nor 
any monuments of beauty and art 
are to be found here. The houses 
are terrace-roofed, and seldom above 
one story high, and most of them 
are built of the hewn stone of the 
more ancient edifices. A portion of 
the town is surrounded by a wall, 
supposed to be the work of Haroon- 
ar-Raschid. The Castle is said to 
have been built by Bayezid. On an 
eminence S.W. of the town are ruins 
of a spacious circular edifice, and the 
foundations of a more ancient wall 
may be traced beyond the limits of 
the town. 200 yards W. of the circular 
edifice is an ancient gateway nearly 
entire. An artificial mouna near it 
commands an extensive view of the 
plain and the course of the Cydnus. 

The most curious edifice in Tar- 
sus is the Dunek Task, situated S.E. 
of the town. It is a parallelogram 
about 300 ft. long by 150 in breadth ; 
23 ft. high. In the interior are two 


cubical blocks. The exterior has 
been lined in parts with marble slabs. 
M. Langlois supposes it to be the 
Tomb of Sardanapalus. 

The town contains baths, several 
mosques and caravanserais, and a 
small church bearing marks of high 
antiquity, and, according to tradition, 
founded by St Paul. A tree in the 
burying-ground is said to have been 
planted with his own hands. Near 
the river are the remains of a theatre 
buried in rubbish. The population 
is considerable, and is said during 
winter to amount to 30,000 souls ; 
among these are 200 Armenian and 
100 Greek families; the rest are 
Turks and Turkomans, who remove 
into the mountains in summer to 
avoid the pestilential heat. The land 
round Tarsus is very fertile, yielding 
all kinds of grain in abundance, which 
is exported to various parts of Eu- 
rope. Copper from Maden and gall- 
nuts from the mountains are staple 
commodities. The imports consist 
of rice and sugar from Damietta, 
coffee from Yemen, and coffee, sugar, 
and hardware from Malta. 

According to Arrian and Strabo, 
Tarsus was founded by Sardanapa- 
lus, king of Assyria. By others its 
origin is ascribed to an Argive co- 
lony under Triptolemus, who is re- 
presented on the medals in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. ‘ Tarsus was one 
of the three great universities of the 
pagan world, and Strabo ranks it 
even above Athens and Alexandria ; 
though such a compliment may have 
been paid to it, not so much from its 
own intrinsic merits, as out of defer- 
ence to the imperial family of Rome, 
who selected the tutors for their chil- 
dren from the literati of Tarsus. 
One singular feature distinguished 
it from the other universities, viz. : 
While Athens and Alexandria were the 
resort of all the world, and swarmed 
with foreigners, at Tarsus there was 
little influx of strangers; but the 
natives themselves laid up a store of 
learning at home, and then carried it 
abroad, and more particularly to 
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Borne, where they became the instruc- 
tors of the rising generation. At 
Tarsus were the fairest opportuni- 
ties of imbibing all the secular learn- 
ing of the age.’ This accounts for 
St. Paul’s high position as a scholar. 
Another fact regarding Tarsus is in- 
teresting in connection with the life 
of the great apostle. We read of 
him that he was by trade a * tent 
maker* (Acts xviii. 3). This was 
almost the staple manufacture of 
Tarsus. The material of which 
tents were then commonly made 
was the cilicium , so called from 
Cilicia, the country noted for the 
manufacture, and of which Tarsus 
was the capital. It was a kind of 
cloth woven from the long hair of the 
goats of that province. 

It was in Tarsus that Alexander 
nearly lost his life by bathing in the 
Cydnus, and that Mark Antony had 
his first interview with Cleopatra. 
It was called Juliopolis, in honour of 
Julius Caesar, who spent some days 
here ; and Augustus made it a free 
city. It is uncertain at what period 
it became a "Roman colony. St. 
Paul, who was born here, was a 
Roman citizen, but it is probable that 
this was by virtue of some hereditary 
right, and not as denizen of Tarsus. 
It is mentioned several times in the 
New Testament in connection with 
St. Paul (Acts ix. 30 xi. 25 ; xxi. 
39 ; xxii. 3) ; and there can be but 
little doubt that he visited it at the 
beginning of his second and third 
missionary journeys (Acts xv. 41 ; 
xviii. 23). In the house of the 
American Consular Agent is the tra- 
ditional chapel of St. Paul, and the 
font used by him in baptising the early 
converts. The falls of the Cydnus, 
a short distance out of the town, are 
worth a visit. 

Tarsus is 20 m. from Mersina , 
the port at which the French steamer 
calls every fortnight on its course to 
and from Beyrout and Smyrna. 
There is now a good road and daily 
coach from Mersina to Tarsus and 
Adana. The traveller from Mersina 


may thus reach Tarsus in 3, and 
Adana in about 6 hrs. The fare for 
the whole journey is $ lira. The 
road runs through a rich plain, 
passing the villages of Kara Duver, 
Kazanli, and Yeni Keui. 

Cilicia, after being by turns sub- 
ject to the kings of Assyria and the 
successors of Alexander, was reduced 
by Pompey to a Roman province ; it 
was conquered by Haroon-ar-Ras- 
chid : it formed part of the Armenian 
kingdom of Leo in the 13th century, 
and has been subject to the Turks 
since the reign of Bayezid II. The 
extreme coldness of the Cydnus is 
said to have caused the death of 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

Adana (3 hrs. from Tarsus by 
coach) retains its ancient name, and 
is situated on the W. bank of the 
Sihoun, the ancient Sams. It is still 
a considerable town, and the capital 
of a pashalic, including the chief part 
of Cilicia proper. Next to Tarsus, 
it was the most flourishing town of 
Cilicia, and was one of those to which 
the pirates were banished by Pom- 
pey. It subsequently shared the 
fate of Tarsus. The modern town is 
situated on a gentle declivity, sur- 
rounded on all sides by groves of 
fruit-trees and vineyards. The plain 
on every side is extremely fertile. 
The town is large and well built, and 
the population, composed of Turks 
and Turkomans, is nearly equal to 
that of Tarsus. A bridge over the 
Sihoun-chai is said to have been built 
by Justinian. Near the bridge is a 
castle, | m. in circuit, apparently the 
work of the Mohammedans. Part of 
the ancient Walls remain, and a noble 
Gateway in the bazaar forms a 
striking contrast to the architecture 
around it. 
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ROUTE 47. 


KONIA TO PAMBOUK KALESI BY 
BGRIDIR. 

hrs. 


Inehji 

. . 8 

Beyshehr 

• • 64- 

Kara Agatch . . . 

. . 9 

Koolandost .... 

. . 6£ 

Egridir 

. . 8 

Isbarta 

. . 6 

Ketcheburloo . . . 

. . 6 

Tasgheer .... 

. . 9 

Khonas 

. . 9 

Pambouk Kalesi . . 

. . 4 


This journey was made by Mr. 
Dodson, M.P., in 1848. 

Konia . — The traveller leaves the 
city by the western gate. Observe 
the rudely-carved figures of angels, 
&c. The south gate is similarly or- 
namented, and has moreover an old 
helmet and other arms, apparently 
Christian, suspended over it. Two 
hours after leaving Konia, the road 
enters the hills. The slopes and 
summits are covered with a thick 
underwood, principally oak. 

Inehji (8 hrs.), a large but poor 
village. A lodging was procured in 
a private house. 

Beyshehr (6$ hrs.). — From Konia 
to Beyshehr is reckoned 18 hours’ 
journey. 

Kara Agatch (9 hrs.). — For 4$ 
hrs. the road runs parallel with and in 
sight of the lake, but at a little dis- 
tance from it. The plain through 
which it lies is fertile and well culti- 
vated. On the opposite side, the 
mountains come close down to the 
waters edge. In the lake are seve- 
ral islands. Kereh, at the north end, 
is perhaps the ancient Carallis ; the 
lake seems to have been called Cora- 
lis. A pass between two lines of 
hills leads from Kereh to Kara 
Agatch, an extensive, but poor and 
decaying town. 

Koolandost (6£ hrs.). — The road 
lies through and over a hilly country. 

Egridir (8 hrs.). — 2 hrs. on is a 


cafinet, and station of guards, on the 
edge of the lake of Egridir. The 
scenery here becomes very pictu- 
resque. The south-eastern shore is 
formed by bold and rugged moun- 
tains ( Terkounya Dagh ), that rise 
almost perpendicularly up from the 
surface of the water. The road runs 
along a ledge of these rocks, and 
is partly natural, partly artificial. 
It winds in and out with every in- 
dentation of the lake, and every pro- 
jection of the crags, now descending 
steeply to the waters edge, and now 
ascending again to hundreds of feet 
above it. The opposite shore is bor- 
dered by lofty mountains, while in 
the far distance the town of Egridir 
appears to grow up out of the lake 
like a miniature Venice. Many a 
far-famed European lake is inferior 
in picturesque beauty to this almost 
unknown inland sea in the heart of 
Asia Minor. Its ancient name is a 
subject of dispute. Before reaching 
the town the road winds round the 
south-west end, passing some magni- 
cent old plane trees. 

The town of Egridir , a kaza of 
Isbarta sanjak and seat of a mudir, 
stands partly on the mainland and 
partly on two islands in the lake. 
Egridir proper, on the mainland, con- 
sists of an upper and lower town. 
The upper stands round the angle of 
a rock jutting out into the lake, and 
the houses rise up its steep side, 
one above the other. They are com- 
posed mostly of mere wood-planks, 
rudely tacked together, and are 
black, old, and decaying. The lower 
town stands on an isthmus, and a 
fiat rocky peninsula beyond. The 
governor’s house, a mosque, a khan, 
and an old gateway of Saracenic 
architecture, stand on the neck of 
the isthmus. Immediately after 
passing these is an old gateway, 
flanked by octagonal towers, with two 
iron gates, forming the entrance 
through a stout rampart with towers, 
which extends right across the isth- 
mus. There is a ruined castle, the 
work of the Seljouk sultans, and 
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traces of fortifications are to be seen 
all round the peninsula. The nearest 
island is \ of a mile off, and is almost 
deserted. The second, called Nice, 
or Neso, J of a mile farther, is in- 
habited almost entirely by Greeks, 
of 'whom there are several hundred 
families. Egridir is a second-class 
post-station. It was taken a.d. 
1 402 by Tamerlane’s Moguls. They 
crossed over to the islands by means 
of rafts made of skins, and compelled 
the inhabitants to surrender. There 
are said to be the ruins of an ancient 
castle on the mountain at the back of 
the city. 

Isbarta (5 hrs.). — The road lies 
through a plain little cultivated- 
(See Rte. 51.) 

KetchebuHoo (6 hrs.), a kaza of 
Isbarta sanjak and seat of a mudir. 
Great part of the road runs in view 
of the lake of Bouldur. 

Tasaheer (9 hrs.)., over a plain 
in which lies a lake, the Chardak-sou, 
popularly called Toozli deniz, the 
salt sea. It is 6 or 7 hrs. long, and 
is said to produce much salt. This 
may be the Ascania Palus of Pliny. 
Some fragments of columns and other 
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ruins, probably Roman, are to be 
seen scattered along the road. 

Khona8 (9 hrs.), the ancient 
Coloss.® . (See Rte. 11.) — The road 
for the first 3 hrs. follows the N. 
shore of the salt lake. On the right 
is the so-called Maimoon Dagh, or 
Mountain of the Monkey, a high 
rocky mountain, with bold, singu- 
larly-shaped crags covered with firs. 
There are said to be springs at the 
foot of it, which are warm m winter 
and icy-cold in summer. Khonas, a 
large town, stands at the foot of a 
rocky mountain, on a platform of 
fertile ground, commanding a fine 
view of the plain that extends right 
away to 

Pambouk Kalesi (4 hrs.), Hibba- 
polis (see Rte. 11), over a fertile 
plain, but almost uncultivated. A 
lodging may be obtained at Yeni 
Keui, a village J a mile before reach- 
ing the ruins. 

Hence to Booladan is 6 hrs.— 
The Mseander is crossed by an an- 
cient bridge. 

The Tartars ride from Konia to 
Smyrna in 3 days, changing horses 
every 6 hrs. 
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ROUTE 48. AD ARIA TO MAKRI. 


Sect. II. 


ROUTES IN LYCIA, EASTERN TURKEY, AND 
PERSIA. 


ROUTE 48. 

ASAUA TO 1CAXST. 

Ruin* of Limyra — Myra — Antiphel- 
lue — Paiara-Xanihv * — Tlot — Tel- 
n leuut. 

hrs. mil. 

Tekirova, by sea, about . 5 0 

Deliktash (Olympus), by 

sea 3 0 

By land : — 

Mount Chimsera (the 

Yanar) 0 2 

Atrasamy (from Delik- 
tash) 3 0 

Haji Yalleh (Gag®) . . 7 0 

Phineka, by Limyra . . 4| 0 

Kekova, by sea ... 5 0 

(Return to Phineka) 

Myra 9 0 

Cassaba 7 0 

Antiphellus 0 7 

Sooret 4J 0 

Bazarghian-keui . . . 6| 0 

Patara 4 0 

Koonik 3 0 

Xanthus 0 2 

Demeiheer 0 15 

Doover, about . . . .0 16 

Tlos 0 8 

(Return to Doover) 

Makri (Telmessus) . « 7 22 

Tekirova , the ancient Phaselis. 
It was famous for attar of roses. 
The harbour and port of Phaselis are 
extremely well built, and very in- 
teresting, but small. The theatre, 
stadium, and temples may be traced. 
Several of the buildings here are 
constructed of highly ornamental 
materials. The situation of the place 
at the foot of a lofty range of moun- 
tains is very picturesque. 

Olympus, now called Deliktash, 
and also Cheereluh, about 3 hours’ I 


sail. The traces of the Greek town 
are slight, but the surrounding hills 
are covered with walls and houses in 
ruins of Venetian construction. One 
of the temples has been on a grand 
scale. There is an inscription on a 
pedestal at the doorway, and another 
which also formed the top of a door- 
way. 

About 2 m. from the coast, through 
a fertile plain, and then ascending a 
woody glen, the traveller arrives at 
the Yanar, or volcanic flame, which 
issues perpetually from the mountain 
(Pliny, bk ii. c. 106, v. 27). Pliny 
says, * Mount Chimara , near Pha- 
selis, emits an unceasing flame that 
burns day and night.’ Capt. Beau- 
fort observed it from the ship during 
night as a small but steady light 
among the hills. 

From Deliktash a land journey 
of 3 hrs. brings the traveller to 
Atrasamy, and thence 7 hrs. to Hadji 
Valleh, the ancient Gaga, where 
there are a solitary rock tomb and 
the remains of a small theatre. The 
road from Gagse to Phineka (distant 
4J hrs.) passes the remains of the 
ancient Limyra. On the road are 
clusters of Lycian tombs, with Lycian 
inscriptions ; one is bilingual, and 
has the Greek letters painted red, 
and Phoenician instead of Lycian 
painted blue. 

Limyra (no modern settlement) 
lies 2 hrs’ walk N.E. of Phineka* 
Here there are numerous rock-tombs. 
One square isolated tomb, rather in 
advance of the rest, bears the first 
Greco-Lycian inscription published 
by Cockerell; numerous bas-reliefs 
over the tombs retain vestiges of 
blue and red colours. There are two 
rock-tombs ornamented with Ionic 
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columns, bold dentils and pediments. 
Remains of massive walls lie just 
before the theatre , which is of 
moderate size, and, not being built 
against a hill, has a corridor run- 
ning round it. Near this, a little 
way up the mountain, stands a noble 
sarcophagus monument, with an 
arched lid scarcely less rich and ele- 
gant than the one formerly at Xan- 
thus. On the side of the lid is a 
chariot and horses, and beneath an 
elegant egg-moulding of pure Greek 
style is a series of bas-reliefs, very 
much injured; to the S. a priest 
holding a sacrificial vase, and a youth 
holding the horns and muzzle of an 
ox ; W. an old man and naked youth ; 
E. a sitting figure. The row of 
round beam-ends peculiar to Lycian 
tombs is to be seen on this monument 
also. 

Fenekeh (4J hrs., Phineka) is a 
kaza of Adalia, and a little village on 
a navigable river, 2 m. from the 
sea ; it consists of a few houses, the 
konak and custom-house, being a 
place of export for firewood. The 
palm-tree, which gives name to the 
district, is abundant here, and shoots 
up wild. On the road from Limyra 
the numerous streams are crossed by 
bridges. 

From Phineka the traveller may 
visit by sea the small port of Kekova, 
5 hrs. to the W., the ancient Agurae, 
situated on the coast, facing the 
island of Kekova, among numerous 
ruined fortifications. The Turkish 
town is now quite deserted. Return- 
ing to Phineka, the inland route pro- 
ceeds to Myra, the road to which is a 
terribly steep mountain track, almost 
impassable for horses. On one of the 
mountain heights (4,800 ft.) are sar- 
cophagi, ancient walls, and several 
square Greek towers ; at the foot an 
old Turkish fortress. The view look- 
ing down on Cape Khelidonia (Prom. 
Sacrum) is magnificent. 

Myra (9 hrs.), where St. Paul 
touched on his voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 5), situated at the foot of an 
angle of rock facing on one side the 

A 


plain of the Dembre-Chai, and on the 
other stretching by the side of the 
Andraki river to the ancient port of 
the city Andriace. To the W. stands 
the old konak or agha’s house, which 
is a characteristic specimen of the 
former mode of decorating a Turkish 
mansion. It has unfortunately been 
deserted, but the carvings and paint- 
ings of the chimneys and ceilings are 
beautiful and elaborate. The ancient 
theatre , one of the most imposing in 
Asia Minor, although of late Roman 
times, is a rich specimen of florid 
classic architecture. The enormous 
corridors and double galleries of the 
largest and finest masonry recall the 
grandeur of similar buildings at 
Rome itself. A broad diazoma and 
upright wall, to separate the two 
levels of seats, contains at the back 
a statue, with a Greek inscription 
over it, representing the fortune of 
the city, with emblems of fruit, cor- 
nucopia, and rudder. The architec- 
tural fragments are of elaborate 
composite style, with wild animals 
playing among the graceful foliage. 
Upon one of the panels of a ceiling 
is a large tragic mask. The pro- 
scenium is very perfect, especially the 
E. angle ; over a side-door is a well- 
wrought Medusa head. A fine column, 
with smooth shaft and capital, with 
a pilaster adjoining, still support 
the entablature, richly coffered and 
moulded. The diameter of the ex- 
terior is 360 ft. ; there are twenty 
seats below the diazoma, and seven 
above. Above and around the theatre 
are to be seen innumerable rock- 
tombs, some of wonderful beauty, 
with inscriptions and bas-reliefs of 
funereal scenes. On the heights above 
are the remains of a recent fortifica- 
tion and walls. 

A route can be taken from Myra 
to Antiphellus by Derehagassi, the 
cathedral of which is a fine building 
of Byzantine architecture. (See 
Texier and Pullan’s ‘ Byzantine Ar- 
chitecture.*) It is 7 hrs. from Myra. 
The monastery of St. Nicholas is 2 hrs. 
distant. 
i 2 
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In the surface of the rock, towards 
the Dembari-Chai, is an interesting 
group of rock-tombs, covering the en- 
tire surface of a perpendicular rock ; 
these are reached by crossing a Turk- 
ish burial-ground, many stones of 
which are remains of Greek sculpture 
and inscriptions. The principal tomb 
in the group on this side is high up in 
the rock, and approached by a long 
flight of steps ; a series of statues, 
life size, adorn the sides of the fat^de, 
and seem to have a funereal refer- 
ence. The inner front of the tomb, 
with the usual panels, is so far set 
back as to leave a square chamber, 
with open framework in front; and 
the two side walls are enriched with 
good sculpture of domestic groups, 
life size, which, being protected from 
the external air, retain their original 
variety of colour. Copies of these 
are in the Lycian Boom of the British 
Museum. 

Following the other angle of the 
rock, beyond the theatre and konak, 
is an extensive building filled now 
by a large cluster of wild palm-trees. 
This seems to have been a pub- 
lic building of ancient times, and, 
except the theatre, the only build- 
ing referable to the classic period. 
Farther on towards the Andraki are 
a large conventual establishment, the 
old ruins of the church and the Greek 
monastery of St. Nicolas. A large 
array of wooden granaries surrounds j 
this curious group of building. The 
old Christian church is well worth a 
visit ; it has a low small modem 
church in the centre, affording by its 
size and construction a singular con- 
trast. The traveller will do best to 
halt here, as the Greek priest has an 
extensive range of apartments, besides- 
his own house, which he sometimes 
gives up to favoured guests ; but the 
wayfarer will do well to make use of 
the Levinge beds. 

Pursuing the same direction, and 
keeping the theatre cliffs on the right, 
will be found the head of the Andraki 
river, or rather creek of the sea, for 
the water at its head, in a building 


like a large bath, is quite brackish. 
This bath consists of a square apart- 
ment, with two large arches and six 
niches ; the remains of a large tomb 
or temple are near it. The river is 
narrow, but navigable. On the right 
bank are many sarcophagi of peculiar 
shapes, with tablets for inscription, 
but too much corroded to be legible. 
On a high and well-wooded promi- 
nence, to the left of the river, are the 
remains of a temple, which form a 
pretty object in the scene, and are 
visible from Myra, although near the 
coast. At the entrance to the river, 
on the same side, is an extensive Ro- 
man building, known by an inscrip- 
tion, which extends along the whole 
of the front, to have been a granary. 
Large beds of sand are deposited at 
the entrance of the river, as at Xan- 
thus and Patara. 

Cassaba (7 hrs.). — Following the 
mountain gorge of the Dembari-Chai 
(5 hrs.), brings the traveller to the 
head of the plain of Cassaba ; the 
rocks at the outlet are crowned with 
Lycian tombs and square buildings. 
Many extensive remains may be ex- 
plored in the upper part of this 
valley. The village of Cassaba, sur- 
rounded by trees and well-watered 
plantations, consists of a konak, a 
bazaar, a large domed mosque with 
minaret, and solidly built houses. 
The agha of Myra generally resides 
here. 

The road to Antiphellus lies 
through magnificent mountain sce- 
nery, with infinite variety of view in 
all directions ; the mountain plain of 
Arvalah has a sarcophagus and wall 
at the S. extremity. The descent of 
7 m. upon Antiphellus is by a broad 
and good road. The island of Cas- 
tellorizo lies a mile or two out in the 
sea, and the sheltered position of its 
little town is well seen from this 
elevation. 

Antiphellus (2 hrs.), a modem 
Greek skala , called Andifil or An- 
diffelo, and chiefly used as a port to 
the busy town of the adjacent island 
of Castel Russo, with which there is 
Digitized by Google 
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a constant traffic. The little town is 
rapidly improving and much in- 
creased; warehouses are built, and 
the strangers’ house at the end of a 
little tongue of land is exceedingly 
comfortable. 

The theatre of the ancient Anti- 
phellus is perfectly free from the 
rocks, and backed with fine masonry, 
but without corridors or passages. 
The proscenium has entirely disap- 
peared. One large sarcophagus tomb, 
■with arched lid, stands prominently, 
and, although without bas-reliefs, 
has a very important inscription; 
some other rock-tombs have bas- 
reliefs retaining colour. At some 
distance from the skala, up the hill, 
is a large square building, with Doric 
pilasters and rosettes at the corner; 
the door quite perfect, of very re- 
markable form, with sloping jambs 
and heading like the so-called tomb 
of Theron at Agrigentum. Much of 
the building is massive rock left 
standing and faced with separate 
stones here and there. A wall seems 
to have originally enclosed it. 

Sooret (4£ hrs.). — A steep ascent 
to Sooret, where several rock-tombs, 
sarcophagi, and extensive walls mark 
the site of an ancient city, perhaps 
Phellus. Of this opinion is Sir C. 
Fellows, but Spratt (Lycia) and others 
take this to be the site of Pyrrha, 
mentioned by Pliny. Spratt con- 
siders the ruins at Chukusli, N. of 
Antiphellus, to be those of Phellus. 
The mountain range of this part 
of the route is wonderfully bold and 
elevated, as may be seen on looking 
across to the heights of Cragus, on 
the other side of the Xanthus valley. 

Bazarghiankeui (6£ hrs.), a 
small village at a great elevation 
above the sea. The road hence to 
Patara leaves Kalamaki below to the 
left, and passes 

Fomas, a busy Turkish village, 
about 6 m. from the coast. 

Patara (4 hrs.), a very celebrated 
city and flourishing seaport in ancient 
times. Here was the great seat of 
Apollo, whose oracles were delivered 
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in the winter. A large number of 
Greek tombs and remains of temples 
are found here ; one large doorway 
24 ft. high, with Corinthian ornaments 
within a portico in antis , lies across 
a marsh. A magnificent cluster of 
palm-trees fills one of the large build- 
ings, that may have been a gymna- 
sium or treasury. A large triple gate 
led into the city; it has brackets 
between the arches to support sta- 
tues, and square niches or blank 
windows. A Greek inscription along 
the corona mentions ‘Patara, the 
metropolis of the Lycian nation/ 

The theatre is excavated in the N. 
side of a small hill, 266 ft. in dia- 
meter, with 34 rows of seats, and a 
very complete proscenium, with all 
the adjoining rooms. An inscrip- 
tion on the side of the E. wall of the 
proscenium shows that it was built 
by Qu. Velius Titianus, and dedi- 
cated by his daughter Velia Procla 
in the 4th consulate of Antoninus 
Pius (a.d. 146). The sand, drifting 
in heaps, threatens shortly to com- 
pletely overwhelm this important 
structure. 

The theatre has a diazoma and 2 
arched vomitories dividing the rows 
of seats equally, and between the 
orchestra and lowest seat a broad 
band like a diazoma, and peculiar 
architecturally to this building. A 
small ruined temple stands on the 
side of the same hill, and close by 
but nearer the summit is a deep 
circular pit, with a flight of steps 
leading to the bottom, conjectured by 
Beaufort to be the seat of the oracle. 
The town walls and towers may be 
easily traced. In a wood E. of the 
city is a solitary rock-tomb, with 
Greek inscription, 3 ill-cut figures 
and 2 open hands on a side mullion. 
The grave seems to have been occu- 
pied by some early Christians, if we 
may judge by the similarity to known 
works of art by that sect in pagan 
times. 

Koonik or Gunik (3 hrs.), along a 
level plain, part of which swamps 
compel the traveller to skirt 
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Xanthm . — The city of Xanthus, 
called also by its inhabitants Arna, 
was the capital of Lycia. In the reign 
of Cyrus the Great it was conquered 
by his general Harpagus. Herodotus 
relates that the inhabitants, having 
collected their wives, children, and 
property in the citadel, set fire to 
them, and then, sallying out upon the 
invaders sword in hand, all perished 
except 80 families. 

The ruins of Xanthus are on the 
W. bank of the river of the same 
name, 2 m. from Koonik ; they are 
of a very early date. One of the 
most conspicuous monuments is a 
large square stele, about 16 ft. high, 
with white Parian marble slabs let 
into the upper part, and covered 
with a flat projecting top of 3 steps 
reversed. The brilliant white is 
visible from the sea, shining like a 
star against the deep blue sky. This 
monument is placed at the E. slope 
of the rocky heights that rise above 
the site of the ancient city. The 
rock supporting it is excavated into 
the usual Lycian tombs, mostly in- 
scribed with the Lycian characters. 
Immediately below and E. of this 
is the base of the celebrated Paiafa 
tomb, now transported to the British 
Museum. In its original position it 
formed a beautiful and noble feature 
in the landscape, breaking the mono- 
tony of the scene as the eye wan- 
dered along the * Lyciae dumeta * and 
contrasting beautifully with the 
view in the opposite direction, look- 
ing to the river and the calm sea writh 
the sacred hill of Patara to the left. 
Behind the great rocky heights to 
the N. may be found the sarcophagus 
and fragments of the Chimaera tomb, 
the lid of which is now in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It lies overthrown 
among thick tangles of prickly oak. 
The rocky cliffs on this side have 
also been excavated into Lycian 
tombs, many of them wonderfully 
perfect. Below the remains of the 
Paiafa tomb to the E. are traces of 
excellent polygonal masonry and a 
gateway with enormous pier-stones ; 


near this again stood the so-called 
Lion Tomb, now in the British 
Museum. 

Polygonal walls of exquisite ma- 
sonry occur very frequently on this 
side of the town. The main path- 
way leading up in the direction we 
have traversed passes by a well-built 
wall, with a series of columns and 
pedestals flanking a flat field, which 
may have been the Sarpedonium. 
Above this, at the foot of the heights, 
S. side, is a handsome arch-topped 
sarcophagus tomb, writh a Lycian in- 
scription; a rough arch of very re- 
cent masonry is near it. On the 
top of the rocky heights themselves 
is a very curious range of buildings, 
evidently Christian and of a late 
epoch, but interesting from its ar- 
rangement and the stuccoes and 
colours employed upon it. The walls 
are chiefly composed of rubble and 
loose stones, and upon this a won- 
derfully hard stucco of marble, &c., 
seems to have been spread. The 
form of the early Christian church, 
with the round apse, is clearly trace- 
able ; another apartment behind this, 
with double apses, is remarkable, and 
many other chambers surround them 
again. The tribune is turned di- 
rectly E. ; at the opposite end is a 
large square court, with a well in the 
centre. The ambulatory or cloister 
was paved with small bits of red tile, 
set in a bed of white cement. 

On the extreme side, again, below 
and to the E. of the Sarpedonium, 
appears to have been a Christian 
church, judging from the remains of 
a large building, with the apse or 
tribune directed due E. Descending 
to the level of the plain, and looking 
due W., are the remains of a city 
gateway, erected, as the Greek in- 
scription on the E. side tells us, in 
the reign of V espasian. The metopes 
were adorned writh busts of Diana, 
and these have been transported to 
the British Museum. The road under 


this arch was entirely laid open as a 
voluntary work by the sailors of the 
government expedition to this eoun- 
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try in 1844. The line of road has 
been traced leading directly towards 
the ancient theatre. Beside the Ro- 
man arch, to the E. are the remains 
of an earlier gateway, bearing traces 
of interesting Greek inscriptions, 
with a massive polygonal wall. 
Above the arch, immediately N., 
rises a cliff, with a square basement 
of rongh bold stones, which formed 
the base of the Ionic monument 
now restored and arranged by Sir 
Charles Fellows in the British Mu- 
seum. The various parts that had 
fallen from it on all sides were col- 
lected by his care and transported to 
England. This monument, from its 
lofty position over the plain, must 
have commanded the admiration of 
every approaching traveller. 

The arch road leads to the theatre 
placed exactly between the W. end 
of the great rocky heights and a 
square lower hill, which seems to 
have been the acropolis. The theatre 
has its back set into the acropolis 
rock, and faces N. Its proscenium 
has disappeared, but the seats re- 
main very perfect, and some separate 
stone chairs also remain built into 
the wall at the back, which seems at 
a later period to have been raised for 
fortification. N. of where the pro- 
scenium was, two monuments claim 
attention : one a large square Lycian 
monument, imitating wooden con- 
struction and solid, but mounted on 
a series of steps formed by stones of 
a very small size — no inscription; 
the other a stele broken into two, and 
covered closely on four sides with Ly- 
cian characters, one side of which in- 
cludes Greek quotation, commencing 
with a line from Simonides. The W. 
side of the theatre has been left im- 
perfect. The curve of the seats was 
broken at the side to leave undis- 
turbed two interesting tombs close 
upon them ; the more northerly of the 
two is the famous Harpy Tomb, con- 
sisting of a large square base, 16 ft. 
high, of the stone of the country (like 
the Apennine limestone), which sup- 
ported a Parian marble frieze repre- 


senting the harpies carrying off the 
daughters of King Pandarus. These 
sculptures are now in the British 
Museum ; but the massive lid, simi- 
lar to that of the great stele to the 
E. of the main heights, still remains 
supported by a mass of sticks and 
stones, preserving at least the origi- 
nal height of the monument. The 
entire mass has been turned on its 
base by the action of an earthquake, 
and when first found some of the 
sculptures had fallen down. The 
other monument is an arch-topped 
solid sarcophagus, supported on a 
large square pedestal composed only 
of four slabs of stone. Beyond these 
monuments W. is the brink of a cliff 
overhanging the river ; and a beau- 
tiful view of dense vegetation may 
be seen from this spot, looking up 
the stream to the snowy heights of 
Taurus and the top of Pinara rock 
far up on the left hand. The top of 
the acropolis is flat fields, and the 
side towards the plain, S., is still 
supported by masonry of various 
epochs. From this wall were pro- 
cured some of the finest early Lycian 
sculptures now in the British Mu- 
seum, namely, the chariot frieze, 
sphinxes, and wild animals, many of 
which had been built with their faces 
into the wall. In the E. side of the 
acropolis a Roman house and flues 
were discovered, with a rich mosaic, 
in various colours, of Leda and the 
swan. Some of the polygonal walls 
supporting this side are remarkably 
beautiful in construction. Across 
the river are remains of an old Turk- 
ish fort, and a little lower, on the 
same side, a rock-tomb may be seen 
sunk in the river. The fig and wild 
pomegranate are very abundant in 
the plain, and a magnificent oriental 
plane overhangs the river and shel- 
ters a rough wooden gallery erected 
near the lowly mosque. There are 
few houses in the village of Koonik 
itself; the best are near the Vespa- 
sian arch, among the ruins of the 
ancient city. 

From Xanthus the road crosses 
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the river at a ford 1$ m. below the 
ancient city; then passes through 
one of the most picturesque valleys 
of Asia Minor. 

Near the village of Doordoorka 
are the smalljbut well-preserved ruins 
of Sidyma. 

15 m. (2 hrs. from Tlos), Demd- 
heer or Demelin . 

8 m. The road passes to Koosk, 
where the governor of the district 
resides ; his house and establishment 
composing the whole village. 

About 16 m. from fiemelheer, 
Hoover. Hence the road gradually 
rises from the valley to the ancient 
city of 

Tlos (8 m.). — This place has been 
called in the maps Pinara ; but the 
mistake is proved by inscriptions 
found here. The remains are very 
extensive, and consist chiefly of mas- 
sive buildings, fit only for palaces. 
Their design seems to be Roman. 
The original city must have been de- 
stroyed in very early times, and the 
finely-wrought fragments of it are 
seen built in the strong walls of the 
city constructed on its ruins. The 
theatre of the ancient city was large, 
and very elaborately finished. The 
seats are of finely-wrought marble, 
with cornices supported by lions’ 
paws. There are ruins of several 
large buildings with columns, which 
are probably of the date of the later 
town. A perfect honeycomb is formed 
in the sides of the acropolis by the 
tombs excavated out of the rock in 
the form of temples. A large rock- 
tomb with a portico is ornamented 
with a bas-relief of Bellerophon on 
Pegasus. 

Return to Doover. 

The road winds through the range 
of the Cragus, and the country as- 
sumes a forest character. 

Makri (22 m. 7 hrs.), the ancient 
Telmessus, is a kaza of Mooghla 
sanjak, and the residence of a mudir. 
A small port, chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks. The theatre is in tolerable 
preservation ; it is very large, and of 
plain architecture. A number of J 


TO FENEKEH, ETC. Sect. II. 

caves, partly built and partly cut in 
the rock above the coast, appear to 
have been dungeons or guard-rooms 
to a fortified town. The tombs are 
the chief objects of interest, and are 
of various kinds and dates. They 
are in most cases approached by steps, 
and the columns of the portico stand 
out 6 ft. in front of the cella. The 
interiors vary but little, and are 
about 9 by 12 ft., by 6 ft. in height, 
and in three are the benches on which 
the urns and coffins stood. 


ROUTE 49. 

MAKRI TO PHI NEKA, FENEKEH. 

hrs. day. 

Hoorahn (Araxa) . . 1 

Satala keui .... 9 1 

Cross Satala yaile ovasse. 

Eske Hissar (Podalia) 

Almalu town .... 1 

Avelan hamlet ... 1 

Arycanda ruins ... 4 

Halting place ... 4 1 

Demise village 
Ruins of Limyra 
Armootlee village . . 1 

Deliktash village . . 1 

Atrasamy village . . 1 

Eetheree village . . 1 

Hajji Vail eh village . 7 1 

Phineka, Fenekeh vili. 5 1 

This was a route followed by Sir 
C. Fellows and described by him. It 
runs in a zigzag course through the 
interior of the country, among wild 
mountain scenery. 

Almalu is a large town in a fine 
plain. It is a kaza in Adalia sanjak, 
Karaman eyalet. The principal 
mosque is very handsome. Tanning 
is carried on here with valonia. A 
root is used here as a substitute for 
soap. There is a trade in dye roots 
and in hareskins. The chief popula- 
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tion is Armenian and Greek. The 
population is said to be 25,000. 

On the plain is a large lake, 
Avalan geul. 


ROUTE 50. 

ALBTA TO ADALIA BT SIDE, ASPEN- 
DUS, AND PEBGA. 


hrs. 

Alara 8 

Hadji Ali Keui .... 8 

Side 4* 

Tashashehr 6 

Balkesri (Aspendus) ... 1 

Assarkeui (Syllaeum) ... 5 

Moortana (Perga) ... 3 

Adalia 4 


Aleya . — This town is situated 
upon a rocky hill, Cape Coracesium, 
jutting into the sea from the outer or 
westernmost angle of the plain. It 
resembles Gibraltar, the hill being 
naturally fortified on one side (the 
western) by perpendicular cliffs of 
vast height, and falling in the op- 
posite direction by a very steep slope 
to the sea. The whole face of the 
hill is surrounded by high solid walls 
and towers, partly Cyclopean, the re- 
mains of the castle of the pirate Try- 
phon, demolished by Pompey; but 
the lower part only is occupied by 
the town, which is about 1 m. in cir- 
cumference. The ground upon which 
it stands is, in some parts, so steep 
that the houses rise above one 
another in terraces, so that the fiat 
roofs of one row of houses serve for 
a street to those above them. To the 
eastward of the town there is an 
anchorage for large ships, and small 
vessels are drawn up on the beach, 
In the middle of the seafront are 
some large vaulted structures, on a 
level with the water’s edge, intended 
for sheltering galleys ; and con- 
structed, perhaps, by the Genoese. 


They now serve for building the 
vessels called by the Turks Kir- 
langej (swallow), which are generally 
formed with 3 masts and a bowsprit, 
all bearing triangular sails. Of these 
and other vessels nearly resembling 
them, of from 20 to 60 tons burden, 
there are several belonging to Aleya. 
The place is said to have taken its 
name from its founder, Alah-ed-din, 
son of Kaikosru, the founder of the 
Iconian race. In 1471 the Prince 
of Karaman, then engaged in a strug- 
gle for independence with Mahmood 
H., was put in possession of Aleya by 
the Venetians. 

Alara (8 hrs.), a village 2 or 3 m. 
from the sea, in a valley enclosed by 
wooded hills. Near the village is a 
conical hill with the ruins of a strong 
castle upon it in good preservation. 
It is said to have been built by the 
Sultan Alah-ed-din of Iconium. The 
road proceeds 3 or 4 m. from the 
sea through fertile valleys watered 
by several streams to 

Hadji Ali Keui (8 hrs.).— Before 
reaching this village the Kargha 
Sou is forded. On its banks are 
some ruins, marked by Kiepert as 
those of Pamphylian Cibyra. 

The road crosses the river Melas. 

From this point to Eski Adalia 
(Side) on the sea-shore, lj hr. 

Side , which was founded by a 
colony from Cyme, was taken by 
Alexander the Great. It was the 
chief port of Pamphylia, and became 
notorious as the depot of the pirates 
who haunted these coasts, and as the 
great slave market for Rome. It 
maintained its evil reputation as late 
as the 10th century. 

The town was situated on a pe- 
ninsula. On the land side the walls 
are still standing; they are built of 
large blocks of stone and are flanked 
by towers. On the inner side they 
exhibit a series of casemates in which 
engines of war were placed. A large 
street led from the principal gate to 
the port ; in the middle of it is a 
pedestal for a colossal statue. On 
both sides of this street there are the 
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rains of temples and other public 
buildings. Near the sea-gate there 
is a large theatre, the finest in Pam- 
phylia after those of Aspendus and 
Perga. It is above 200 yards in dia- 
meter; there are 49 rows of seats 
and two divisions. The proscenium 
is destroyed, with the exception of 
the bases of some of the columns. 
In the middle ages this theatre was 
turned into a fortress. There are 
also the remains of a building orna- 
mented with numerous sculptures 
and of an aqueduct. With the ex- 
ception of the city walls, which are 
Greek, all the ruins and sculptures 
are late Homan, probably of the 3rd 
or 4th century, the period of its 
greatest prosperity. 

Tashashehr (6 hrs.), situated on a 
rocky hill commanding a view of the 
sea. The great range of mountains 
is seen at a distance of 20 or 30 m. 
to the northward. The whole of this 
part of Pamphylia seems to be a suc- 
cession of fine valleys, separated by 
ridges branching from the mountains, 
and each watered by a stream of 
greater or less magnitude. The tra- 
veller proceeds through a vast plain 
of rich pasture ; 2 or 3 hrs. distant 
he crosses a large river by a bridge 
built upon the ruins of a magnificent 
ancient one, one arch of which forms 
part of the modern work. 

From Tashashehr a large plain is 
crossed, and the river Eurymedon 
passed by a bridge. The road lies 
N.W. to the village of Balkesri , to 
the N. of which are situated the 
ruins of 

Aspendus . — The town of Aspendus 
was situated at the end of the plain 
of Perga, on an isolated hill. Its 
ruins are situated near the village of 
Bal Kez Serai (Balkesri), which de- 1 
rives its name from the theatre of 
the ancient town. The tradition re- 
lated by the inhabitants is thus 
given by Texier. Hamralen Padisha, 
the King^ of the Serpents, fell des- 
perately in love with the Queen 
of the Bees, who resided in a neigh- 
bouring forest. He asked her hand 


in marriage, but, being refused, re- 
solved to carry her off, and for this 
purpose constructed an immense 
bridge across the valley (the ruined 
aqueduct). After a year of mar- 
riage the queen died, leaving a 
daughter called Bal Kiz (Honey girl), 
and the king erected a large palace 
on which he had carved a figure of 
Bal Kiz (the theatre). This theatre 
is the most perfect existing in Asia 
Minor ; it requires only a roof over 
the scene, and a velarium over the 
rest of the building, to render it fit 
for use (see the engraving of it in 
Texier and Pullan’s ‘Principal Cities 
of Asia Minor ’). There are 21 rows 
of seats in the first precinct, and 18 
in the second. The proscenium has 
two orders of columns one above the 
other: the lower Ionic, the upper 
Corinthian. In the centre of the 
colonnade is the figure of a female 
springing out of the calyx of a flower, 
and holding branches of foliage in 
her hand. This is the Bal Kiz of 
the story. The inscription on the 
exterior of the edifice showed that it 
was erected in the reign of Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus. 

On the top of the hill are remains 
of the agora, of a basilica and other 
buildings. 

Aspendus was one of the oldest 
towns of Pamphylia. It is men- 
tioned as being erected five centuries 
before the Christian era. Cicero ac- 
cused Verres of having taken many 
fine statues from Aspendus. From 
Balkesri the road lies through a 
forest to the foot of a mountain at 
which stands 

Ansar Keui, a village of 50 houses, 
the site of the ancient Syllseum. A 
Pelasgic wall forms the enclosure of 
the site. Most of the buildings have 
been destroyed, but their foundations 
are still visible on the surface of the 
rock. A fine esplanade cut in the 
rock seems to have been the site of 
the agora. Near it is an ancient 
palace, the gate of which is built 
into a mediaeval edifice. To the N.W. 
of the town there is a high tower 
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built of large blocks of stone without ments lighted by large windows. On 
cement, evidently erected for defence, the internal walls of these rooms are 
From the top of the acropolis there remains of stucco-work pictures, 
is a fine view over the plain towards On the W. of the town are the ruins 
the sea, which is distant about 10 m. of a small Doric building, possibly a 
The inhabitants of Syllaeum found lesche. In the middle of the portico 
their fortifications strong enough to bordering the street is a large 
enable them to resist the army of hemicycle, and beyond it a square 
Alexander, which passed them with- building with vaulted chambers, 
out attacking, and marched straight Another edifice, situated at right 
on Aspendus. When Manlius passed angles to the principal street, ap- 
the fortress of Pamphylia they sent pears to have been a basilica, as it 
deputies to him, and supplied him has an apse, and two rows of 
with provisions. In this manner Corinthian columns in the interior. 
Syllaeum contrived to maintain its It was decorated with sculptures, and 
autonomy, and enjoyed the title of lined with marble slabs. Behind 
an ally of Borne. the basilica is a large semicircular 

Under the Byzantine empire Syl- building, flanked by two round 
laeum was the seat of a bishop, and towers. On the W. side is a suburb 
it seems to have been the last Chris- with a street of tombs, 
tian town in Pamphylia ; for when The theatre and the stadium are 
Perga and Aspendus were deserted, the best preserved of all the buildings 
the name of the Bishop of Syllaeum existing in Perga. The seats and the 
appeared in ecclesiastical records. proscenium are almost perfect. After 
From Assar Keui the road still that of Aspendus, this theatre is the 
leads through a thick forest for most remarkable in Asia Minor. It 
about 7 m. ; it then emerges into the is 330 ft. wide. The stadium is 
plain, and soon after the river Caestrus equally well preserved, 
is crossed in a boat. 6 m. farther, From Perga cross the plain to the 
a smaller stream has to be forded, S.W., and passover the Catarrhactes 
and then a marshy plain extends as by a bridge at Kupribazar, in 4 hrs. 
far as Moortana, to the N. of which you will arrive at 
are the ruins of Adalia (see Bte. 51). 

Perga, which was one of the most 6 hrs. W. of Adalia are the ruins 

celebrated towns of Pamphylia. It of Termessus (Karabounar Keui). 
was renowned for its temple of Diana, Termessus, one of the principal 

which is seen represented on several towns of Pisidia, commanding the 
of the imperial coins of the city. pass between the Cibyrates and the 
St. Paul preached here ; and St. Milyas in Pamphylia, was attacked 
Barnabas landed here on arriving by Alexander during his march to 
from Cyprus (Acts xiii. 13; xiv. the Issus, and by Manlius in his 
25). Galatian campaign. Its ruins were 

The walls extend from the foot of discovered by Capt. Spratt. They 
the mountain on which the acropolis cover a great extent of ground, and 
was situated, and formed a regular amongst them are many important 
quadrangle. They are flanked by edifices. On entering the valley of 
square and circular towers at inter- Gulik we see the advanced work of 
vals. The principal street com- the fortifications, defended by towers, 
menced at the gate near the acropolis, From this point the road leads 
and extended from E. to W. On the through a defile for about a mile 
left are remains of large buildings and a half, and then a view is gained 
one story high, ornamented with of the ruined town, lying in a valley 
Corinthian pilasters. On the right is surrounded by high precipices. A 
a large building, with several apart- fine wall, in perfect preservation, 
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abuts in the narrowest part of the 
▼alley, in which are situated a num- 
ber of buildings all of Roman times ; 
the most remarkable of them is a 
large palace with numerous windows 
and walls, perfect as high as the 
roof. Beyond another wall, on the 
edge of a plateau, we come to a grand 
portico, the pedestals of which are 
still in situ , an agora in the centre 
of the town, and a theatre with 
its proscenium all intact. Upon 
a rock in an angle of the agora 
stands a sarcophagus, and at the op- 
posite angle there is a Doric building 
and two small temples near it. A 
monastery with a church attached to 
it is the ohiy Christian building in 
the place. The fortifications, which 
are perfect, are Greek, but all the 
other buildings are Roman. The 
two long walls which cross the valley 
seem to have been erected to defend 
the town, on one side from the in- 
cursions of the Pamphylians, and on 
the other from those of the inhabi' 
tants of Cibyra. 


ROUTE 51. 

KUTAYA TO ADAUA. 


hrs. m. 

Altun Tash .... 9 

Sechanle 9£ 

Sandukle 7 

Dombai-ovasi .... 7 
Ketcheburloo .... 5 
Isbarta .... 1 day 

Alasoon, Aghlasoon 1 day 

Budjak 24 

Ruins of Cremna . . 10 

(Return to Budjak.) 

Bijikli 24 

A village half way . . 30 

Adalia ...... 30 


The road passes over an undulat- 
ing country ; half way are the ruins 
of a mosque and ancient Greek 


AtA TO At)ALlA. 

church. The road crosses the Pursek 
near Kutaya, and again near 

Altun Tash (9 hrs.), a nahea of 
Kutaya, a small village in a large 
plain. 

Sechanle (9 hrs.), a kaza of 
Afioom Kara Hissar sanjak, and a 
small village whose walls are of grey 
scoria or lava. A hilly and stony 
road leads to 

Sandukle (7 hrs.). — The road 
passes over a fine undulating country, 
with but little wood, except on the 
mountains. 

Dombai-ovasi, or Dombari (7 hrs.), 
a large village. Not far from hence 
are the ruins of an ancient city. 
They are situated near the first 
sources of the Mseander, now called 
Sou Bashi. There are on the plain 
several villages called Dombari. The 
road continues over a series of gentle 
hills and long valleys, bounded on 
either side by high mountains. 

Ketcheburloo (5 hrs.) is a kaza in 
Isbarta sanjak. Prom a rock in the 
town is a fine view of the lake of 
Bouldur and its scenery. The road to 
Isbarta is over a range of limestone 
hills, variously affected by volcanic 
heat. 

The plain before Isbarta is beau- 
tifully covered with walnut and plane 
trees. 

Isbarta , Hameed or Sparta, is 
better built than most of the towns 
in this part of Asia Minor. Many of 
the houses have large gardens, and 
streams of water run through most 
of the streets. Pew traces of anti- 
quity are to be found here. 

The road now lies along the bed 
of a torrent, the rocks are limestone 
or marble, interspersed with igneous 
rocks. Jagged points of marble rise 
from these hills, each of which forms 
a nucleus of the drifting sand. 
This sand is tufa, a volcanic pro- 
duction, the dust of the pumice- 
stone. 

Alasoon, 1 day, is a kaza of Isbar- 
ta sanjak. 

Situated in a valley, 3 m. N.W. 
from Alasoon up the mountain, are 
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the remains of Sagalassus, called by 
the Turks Boudroom. There are 
here extensive remains of a superb 
city, containing seven or eight temples 
and three other buildings, ornamented 
■with cornices and columns, with rows 
of pedestals on either side. It is pro- 
bable that these buildings may have 
been agoras. On the side of the 
hill is a most beautiful and perfect 
theatre. The seats and the greatest 
part of the proscenium remain : the 
walls of the front have partly fallen, 
but the cornices and statuary are but 
little broken. The passage round 
the arched lobby is almost perfect. 
The greater part of the city is an- 
cient Greek, with few vestiges of 
Boman or Christian character. A 
picturesque church of the earliest 
Byzantine age stands near the west- 
ern extremity of the terrace, which 
overlooks the city. 

From Alasoon the road, having 
the village of Seidekeui on the right, 
passes over a hill into picturesque 
valleys, and through 

Budjak (24 m.). — 10 m. N.E. of 
Budjak are the ruinsof Cremna. They 
stand upon a promontory, formed by 
the abrupt termination of a ridge of 
mountains of white marble, in a deep 
rich valley, in which are several 
villages, of which Davre is the largest. 
This promontory is only accessible on 
one side, and on this elevated spot 
stood one of the finest cities in Asia 
Minor. The ruins are scattered over 
3 m. — temples, theatres, and other 
buildings. The material has suffered 
much from exposure to the elements. 
The general style of the temples is 
Corinthian, and the sculptured cor-| 
nices appear to be of early date. 
Part of the walls are Cyclopean. To 
the N. of these ruins is the mountain 
called Doorraz ; S.S.W. is Castledar ; 
and N.W. is Isbarta. 

The road from Budjak returns to 
the other end of the valley. 1 hr. 
hence is a khan formed out of the 
remains of an old building, upon 
which angels are sculptured on each 
side of a large gateway. It appears 


to have been a church of the earliest 
ages of Christianity. 

Bijikli (9 hrs.). — The road to this 
place passes through an elevated 
plain surrounded with mountains, 
and proceeds along a winding valley, 
amidst rocks and precipices, some 
of which appear at a distance like 
castles and towers. 2 hrs. before 
reaching Bijikli, it descends into the 
plain by a paved winding causeway. 
At the foot of the mountain near the 
plain are the ruins of a castle, and of 
many towers and gateways of elegant 
architecture, with cornices, capitals, 
and fluted columns lying upon the 
ground. Sarcophagi, with their 
covers beside them, are seen in great 
numbers, as well in the plain as for 
a considerable distance up the side 
of the hill. From this place to 
Adalia the country is at first bare 
and rocky, and afterwards the vege- 
tation becomes varied. 

Adalia , or Andaleyeh, is a plea- 
sant town, surrounded by a wood of 
orange, lemon, fig, vine, and mulberry 
trees. The town stands on a cliff, 
rising 60 or 80 ft. above the sea, 
which has no beach, but breaks 
against the rocks. It contains nu- 
merous fragments of ancient build- 
ings, columns, inscriptions, and sta- 
tues. In front of the town the bay 
is bounded by a continued chain of 
mountains, extremely beautiful. 
Leaving Adalia, the road passes by 
the supposed site of Isara, 8 m. dis- 
tant, where an imperfect inscription 
is seen. 
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ROUTE 52. 

ISBABTA TO ADALIA, BT FBDNBLISSUS 
AND SBLGB. 

his. days. 


Egridir 1 

Baoulo 2 

Pednelissus 3 


Surk (Selge) .... 

Assar (Sylkeum) ... 1 

Adalia 

This is a most difficult route, and 
should only be undertaken by those 
who are desirous of exploring the 
little known cities of Pednelissus, 
Selge, and those of Syllaeum and 
Perga, on the way to Adalia. There 
is a shorter route by way of Alasoon 
(see Rte. 51). 

From Isbarta to Egridir (see Rte. 
47). 

On leaving Egridir, go towards 
the S.E. to the source of the Kut- 
chuksou. The country is a desert, 
and almost impassable, as pine 
forests full of brushwood have con- 
stantly to be traversed en route. On 
the second day, Baoulo , a large village 
possessing a mosque and situated in 
the midst of a forest, is reached. 
The ruins of Pednelissus were dis- 
covered by Professor Schoenborn on 
the slope bordered on the S. by a 
rocky hill crowned by a forest about 
10 miles E. of Baoulo. The ruins 
cover part of the plain, and extend 
to a ravine near it. At the entrance 
of the defile which opens into the 
plain are the remains of a temple of 
Jupiter, 30 paces long by 17 in 
width. It is standing to about half 
its height, and is built of large 
stones. Some of the piles of the 
entablature are 10 ft. in length. All 
around it are the frusta and bases 
of columns, but no capitals are to be 
seen. The wall of the temenos, 
about 50 ft. in length, is still stand- 
ing. On one of the stones may be 
seen the Triquetra, or ‘The three 
legs of man/ an emblem of the Ly- 
cian towns which is stamped on 


most of their coins. Near the same 
defile, and not far from the temple, 
there is a staircase of 19 steps 10 
yds. wide, leading to a large build- 
ing of square stones, round which 
are the remains of smaller buildings. 
In front of a hill in the plain are 
several buildings in various styles, 
but without ornaments. Beyond is a 
second temple, of similar dimensions 
to the temple of Jupiter ; it seems 
to have adjoined the agora. On the 
N. is a small temple with columns 
lying around it. It was dedicated to 
Jupiter Serapis. 

This city, from its position in a 
valley remote from any modem town, 
has not suffered like many others ; 
still many of the stones have been 
carried away by the Yurooks to make 
sheepfolds, and others have been 
taken to Baoulo, for the purpose of 
building cisterns. 

From Pednelissus descend to the 
valley of the Kiupru sou to Ballasan. 
Thence the road mounts to the pla- 
teau on which stands the village of 
Surk, in which are the mins of Selge. 

Beige was built on a hill below the 
high mountain of Bozbooroon. On 
a natural platform stood a large 
temple 36 yds. long by 18 wide. 
Four Corinthian columns belonging 
to it, about 3 ft. in diameter, are still 
standing. The area of the temple is 
paved, and underneath it there are 
vaulted passages. This is the temple 
of Jupiter or Cerbedium mentioned 
by Polybius. N ear the acropolis and 
near the temple there are the walls 
of a church. The theatre is built of 
large blocks of pudding-stone; near 
it is the stadium, now partly covered 
by cultivated fields. Amongst the 
houses of the village there are to be 
seen the columns of a fine portico. 
The fortifications on the W. of the 
town are well preserved. In the 
cemetery there are several sarcophagi 
in a perfect condition. Selge was 
colonised by the Greeks under 
Chalcas, and the inhabitants of its 
territory were considered the most 
powerful in Pisidia. It was also 
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noted for the prudence of its govern- 
ment, and it preserved its liberty and 
its autonomy until the fall of the 
empire. Arundeil was the first to 
determine its position, and he was 
followed by Schoenborn, who explored 
the ruins thoroughly. The town was 
situated about 1,280 yards above the 
level of the sea. 

From Surk the road lies through 
the valley of Keurkgechid (40 Fords), 
and the plain of Pambouk Ovasi to 
Assar (Syllaeum). 

Thence to Adalia (see Rte. 50). 


ROUTE 53. 

GTTLNAR TO BET 8HBHB. 

Von Schoenbom's Rte. in 1851. 

[1 hr. from Gulnar is Eski Hissar, 
or the ruins of Celenderis. (See 
Bte. 58.)] 

hrs. day. 

Eelebash village ... 7 1 

Boolgarlu village . . 

Gyurmel Keui village . 1 

Ermenek .... 1 

Gargara village ... 3 

Deendobol vil. and bdge 2 

Keeshlar village . . . 1 J 1 

Arahl&, or Loofa village 1 

Bashkeui village . . . 
Perloogandah .... 1 

Ineyu lj 

Sirisdat, or Sirisma’den 1 

(erroneously called 
Trisma’den). (Bte. 54.) 

Akcheh Boonar village . 

Akhyrl5 Keui village, 
ruins and inscriptions 
Karah Euran .... 

Arwan, a small town . 1 

[In the Tinas Dagh, half 
a day’s ride, are ruins.] 

Yahl&yuk 

Seidi Shehr .... 1 

Bey Shehr 6 1 


Ermenek is a town and a second- 
class post station, 18 hrs. from 
Karaman and Kelen-dereh, and 36 
hrs. from Konia. It is the capital 
of the sanjak of Eecheelee and Er- 
menek. 


ROUTE 54. 


KARAMAN TO BBT SHEHR. 


hrs. 


Karaman 

Cassaba 4 

Elmasun ....... 4 

Hajilar 8 

Siris Ma’deni 2 

Karah Euran . .... 7 

Seidi Shehr 4 

Bey Shehr 6 


[The post route passes by Konia.1 
Cassaba (4 hrs.), — Here the road 
turns off due W. from that of Konia, 
towards the ancient province of 
Isaura. 


Elmasun (4 hrs.), almost at the 
foot of the high hills which may be 
supposed to form the E. boundary of 
the mountainous district of Isaura, 
which commences immediately to the 
W. Low undulating hills extend to 
the N.E., sloping gradually down to 
the plain of Konia. The road now 
passes through a wild and thickly- 
wooded country, with rocky hills and 
deep ravines ; agreeing with the his- 
torical description of the fastnesses 
of Isaura. 

Hajilar (8 hrs.). — In the neigh- 
bourhood of Hajilar are the remains 
of Isaura, the new town built by 
Amyntas, surrounded by a massive 
wall, with lofty hexagonal towers, 
beautifully constructed, and of a 
very peculiar style of architecture. 
The buildings within the walls are 
in the same style. Amongst them 
is a handsome triumphal arch, with 
a Greek inscription, stating that it 
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ROUTE 56 . OOSHAK 

was erected in honour of Adrian 
by the »enate and people of Isaura. 
The town is built on the highest 
point of a range of hills, com- 
manding an extensive view as far as 
the lake of Bey Shehr and the plain 
of Konia- On the road leading to 
the E. gate of the town are several 
rude sepulchral stones with crosses 
on them, which prove that this 
town was inhabited in the Christian 
ages. 

Siris Ma'deni, or Siri&dat (2 hrs.). 
The villagers here are chiefly em- 
ployed in smelting lead, the ore of 
which is brought in its rough state 
from the mines of Tarsus. One 
part of the village is Turkish, the 
other Greek. A considerable stream 
flows through the valley N.N.E., but 
is absorbed before reaching the plains 
of Konia. 

Karah Euran, or Kara Keeran 
(7 hrs.), situated to the N.E. end of 
a large lake, S.E. of that of Bey 
Shehr, and into which a large stream 
from the lake of Bey Shehr empties 
itself. It is sometimes called the 
lake of Seidi Shehr, and sometimes 
of Soghlah. It is the Trogitis of 
Strabo, as that of Bey Shehr is the 
Caralytis. The lake of Soghlah is 
said to be sometimes dried up ; the 
water escaping by a subterranean 
chasm at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
which is its S. boundary. 

Seidi Shehr (4 hrs.), along the 
borders of the lake. This town con- 
tains 400 or 500 houses. It is a kaza 
in Konia sanjak and eyalet. It is a 
second-class post station, 149 hrs. 
from Constantinople. A high range 
of mountains intervenes between 
this lake and that of Bey Shehr, 
and the river makes a great detour 
to the N. in flowing from one to the 
other. 

Bey Shehr (6 hrs.). — The water of 
the lake is perfectly fresh. There 
are several islands upon it, particu- 
larly at the N. end. The town of 
Bey Shehr is situated on both banks 
of the river which flows out of the 
lake, connected by an old bridge; 


TO AFIOOM, ETC. 

there are some remains of the old 
Turkish walls, but the whole place 
is neglected and miserable-looking. 
It is called by the modem Greeks 
Isaura. It is a post station. 


ROUTE 55. 

BBT SHEHR TO SMYRNA. 

hrs. days. 


Keeralee 1 

Kara-agha 1 

Olooborloo (Apollonia) . 2 

Deenair 1 

Ishekli ...... 1 

Demiiji keui .... 1 

Ainegol 2 

Alasheher (Philadelphia) 1 

Smyrna (rail) .... 


ROUTE 56. 

OOSHAK TO AFIOOM VARA H3SSAB. 

(Opium District.) 

hm. days. 


Ooehak. 

Kara Keui 10 1 

Sechanle ...... 8 2 


Afioom Kara-Dissar ..51 

This route is from Texier. 

There is no town between Ooshak 
and Sechanle, but many villages, 
and the route is chiefly over a plain 
in the opium district. The other 
crops are wheat and barley, with 
some tobacco. The sheep are the fat- 
tailed, or Karamanli. The fat of the 
tail is used instead of butter. 

At 3£ hrs. an argillaceous moun- 
tain is crossed, and then the route re- 
descends to a plain about 4 m. -wide. 
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and having several villages. Follow- 
ing the valley, the village of Oman 
Keui is reached. Near it is a hot 
mineral spring used by the inhabi- 
tants. 

The halting-place is the village 
of Kara Keui, but it is not a post 
station, and horses must be taken 
through from Ooshak to Sechanle. 

Sechanle is seated in a vast plain, 
supposed to be the Campus Metropo- 
litans, where ancient armies more 
than once assembled. 

This plain is separated by a range 
from that of Afioom Kara-Hissar, 
and a detour must be made to avoid 
the marshes. 

The last village before the latter 
town is Chakeui. 

Afioom Kara-Hissar. 

Following the Kara-Hissar road, 
starting from Ooshak, 1 hr., 2 hrs’ 
distance from the road and 3 from 
the town, is Ilesler Kayase (the 
Bock of Ilesler). 1 hr. from the 
road, the traveller enters the Valley 
of Tombs by a rough road, with 
blocks of stone lying about In the 
tufa grottoes are cut. The acropolis 
is composed of an infinite number of 
sepulchral chambers with square 
doors. There is no decoration. It 
is supposed that this is the necropolis 
of Akmonia. 

7 m. from Ooshak is the village 
of Chorek keui, where Mr. Hamilton 
found two Greek inscriptions in the 
wall of the mosque. 


BOUTE 57. 

SEVRI HISSAR TO ESKI SHEHR AND THE 
MEERSCHAUM COUNTRY. 

hrs. 

Sevri Hissar. 

Kaheh. 

Eski Shehr 18 

Sevri Hissar is akaza of Angora 

B 


sanjak and eyalet, and the seat of a 
mudir. 

The route lies to the N., descend- 
ing the fiank of the mountain, and 
proceeding for 1 hr. over a cretaceous 
formation, and clearing two little 
valleys connected with the system of 
the Guneeh Dagh (Sun Mountain). 
We then come to the white marble 
formation which supplied material 
for Pessinuntum. 

The route still continues N., 
through an open and unpeopled 
country, over an argillaceous and 
very rough formation. We then 
arrive at the valley of the Sangarius, 
shaded by some trees. The river is 
here about 40 ft. wide, and can only 
be crossed by unloading the horses 
and swimming them over. The bed 
is very muddy, and in winter impas- 
sable. In the neighbourhood of the 
ford is the village of Ak-kaia , 3 hrs. 
from 

Kaheh, a village on the right bank 
of the stream. It is erroneously 
identified with Pessinuntum. A 
small town called Muhalitch is 4 
hrs. E. of Kaheh. It consists of a 
few groups of houses, and is the seat 
of the director of the meerschaum 
monopoly. 

Between Kaheh and Eski Shehr 
is the village of Septeje, or Tash 
Ojaha, where there are pits sunk for 
getting at the meerschaum. The 
depth is about 20 yards. 

Eski Shehr . 

This route was taken from Texier, 
but the distances are confused, and 
it would be necessary for a traveller 
to make previous inquiries. 

Meerschaum is found in Greece 
near Thebes, and at Muhalitch. This 
latter is the finest, best grained, and 
whitest. 

The right bank of the Sangarius 
for a considerable distance is com- 
posed of an immense bed of day, fol- 
lowing the undulations of the ground, 
and itself composed of several layers 
of various compositions. The upper 
layer is of plastic clay, with calca- 
reous marls, and yields bad crops of 
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barley. The second, at a depth of 
10 or 12 yds., does not exceed a yd. 
in thickness, and is composed of 
greenish-white clay of fine and even 
grain. This is the smectic or fullers’ 
day or earth, and is extensively 
worked. It is nsed all over the 
country for the baths and for do- 
mestic purposes. It is carried as far 
as Smyrna, and used by the Turkish 
women as a cosmetic. 

Below this layer is another, being 
the meerschaum or silicate of mag- 
nesia. It is found in nodules or 
kidneys, and is very seldom so large 
as a foot cube. The kidneys are 
covered with a soft earthy coating, 
and are of very irregular shape. 
The meerschaum is worked by pits 
or shafts, chiefly at Inoghe, 30 m. 
from Eslri Shehr, Tash Ojaha, and 
Muhalitch. The native name of 
fullers’ earth is kil, and of meer- 
schaum Istife lulehese ; the latter is a 
Government monopoly. From Muha- 
litch the meerschaum is conveyed to 
Eski Shehr. 

Numerous bullock-carts transport 
the fullers’ earth. 


ROUTE 58. 

KONIA TO GTJLNAB ON THB COAST. 


hre. 

Chumra 6 

Cassaba 9 

Karaman ....... 4 

Khan in the Mountain . . 8 

Moot 11 

Sheikh Anamoor . . . .12 
Kelendereh, or Gulnar . . 6 


The road lies over the plain of 
Konia, which is considered the 
largest in Asia Minor. 

Chumra (6 hrs.), a small village. 
The road continues over the plain, 
passing only one village, Alibey Keui. 
3 or 4 m. short of Cassaba the road 


is abreast of the .middle of the moun- 
tain Karadagh. It is said to be 
chiefly inhabited by Greek Christians. 
The ruins of an ancient city are at 
the foot of the mountain. 

Cassaba (9 hrs.). — This town is 
built of stone instead of sun-baked 
bricks. It is surrounded by a wall 
flanked by redans, or angular projec- 
tions, and has some handsome gates 
of Saracenic architecture. It has a 
well-supplied bazaar, and seems for- 
merly to have been a Turkish town 
of more importance than it is at 
present. 

Kkatun Serai , 4 hrs. W. of Cas- 
saba, in a pleasant situation in the 
mountains. It is a nahea of Konia. 

The road passes over a plain, in- 
tersected towards the mountains with 
low ridges and ravines. 

1 hr. from Cassaba is Ilisera, 
situated upon a rising ground 4 m. 
from the mountains. Between these 
mountains and the Karadagh, a kind 
of strait forms the communication 
between the plains of Konia and 
those of Karaman. N.E. are the 
snowy summits of Argaeus, which are 
about 8,000 or 9,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

Karaman (4 hrs.) (See Rte. 63.) 
Karaman is the ancient Laranda . — 
The road enters the hills, where we 
find rocks excavated into chambers, 
now inhabited by shepherds. 4 hrs. 
from Laranda is a village. During the 
ascent the road presents some mag- 
nificent views of mountain scenery. 
On the left is a very lofty peak, one 
of the highest in the range of Taurus, 
probably between 6,000 and 7,000 ft 
above the level of the sea. In the 
lower regions of the mountains we 
pass through woods, consisting chiefly 
of oak, ilex, arbutus, lentisk, and 
juniper of various species. As we 
ascend we enter the region of pines ; 
and through the latter part of the 
route not a living creature is to be 
seen, though the woods abound with 
deer, wild boars, bears, and wolves. 

The khan (8 hrs.) in the moun- 
tains, is deserted, and partly in ruins. 
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The road lies over the highest ridge 
of the mountain; the scenery is 
beautiful. A khan, half-way, where 
the road begins to descend, seems to 
stand on the site of a temple. Many 
fragments of ancient architecture 
are seen; among the rest, a hand- 
some Corinthian capital lying on the 
ground. 

Not far beyond is a tall rock, 
which, partly by its natural form, 
and partly by the effect of art, re- 
sembles a high tower. A niche in 
the tower, part of which forms a 
coffin, is cut out of the solid rock. 
The lid of this sarcophagus, which 
is a separate stone, lies at the foot of 
the rock ; upon it is the figure of a 
lion seated in the middle, with a boy 
at either end; the boy facing the 
lion has his foot upon the paw of the 
animal. The sculpture is much de- 
faced, and the heads have been pur- 
posely destroyed. W e find also many 
entire sarcophagi with their covers. 
They have all been opened ; in some 
instances by throwing off the covers, 
in others by forcing a hole through 
the sides. The usual ornament is 
the caput, bovis with festoons, but 
some have on one side a defaced in- 
scription on a tablet ; on either side 
of this are ornaments varying on 
different sarcophagi. We observed 
on some a garland on one side of the 
tablet, and a crescent on the other ; 
some have emblems which seem to 
refer to the profession of the de- 
ceased. These, and all the other 
monuments of antiquity we meet with 
on this route, excepting those of 
DoganlA, are evidently of the time of 
the Romans. Hence the road de- 
scends through woods of oak, beech, 
&c., with an underwood of arbutus, 
andrachne, ilex, and lentisk. 

Moot (11 hrs.), a retired town, 
governed by a mudir. It is a kaza 
of Ermenek sanjak. The walls of 
the castle are surmounted by battle- 
ments flanked with square towers : 
in the centre is a circular tower. 
On one side of the castle is a preci- 
pice, the foot of which is washed by 

b b 


a river. * Moot stands on the site of 
an ancient city of considerable extent 
and magnificence. No place we have 
yet passed preserves so many re- 
mains of its former importance, and 
none exhibits so melancholy a con- 
trast of wretchedness in its actual 
condition. Among the ruined mosques 
and baths which attest its former 
prosperity as a Turkish town under 
the Karamanian princes, a few hovels 
made of reeds and mud are sufficient 
to shelter its present scanty popula- 
tion. Some of the people we saw 
living under sheds, and in the ca- 
verns of the rocks. Among these 
Turkish ruins and abodes of misery 
may be traced the plan of the ancient 
Greek city. Its chief streets and 
temples, and other public buildings, 
may be clearly distinguished, and 
long colonnades and porticoes, with 
the lower parts of the columns in 
their original places. Pillars of verd- 
antique, breccia, and other marbles, 
lie half buried in the different parts, 
or support the remains of ruined 
mosques and houses.*— Leake. Moot 
is supposed to be Olbaor Claudiopolis. 
The scenery possesses the greatest 
beauty. Pastures, groves, and streams 
contrast admirably with the majestic 
forms and forests of the high 
mountains on either side. 

Leaving Moot, there is a fine view 
of the castle, its precipices, the river, 
trees, ancient colonnades, and an old 
Turkish mosque, with the tomb of 
Karaman Oglou, its founder. We pass 
along the ancient road through the 
cemetery, where sarcophagi stand in 
long rows on either side. Beyond 
the valley of Moot the traveller fords 
the Geuk-sou (sky-blue river), and 
subsequently the Ermeuek-sou, the 
principal branch of the Calycadnus. 
The remainder of the route is through 
the mountains. 

SkeikhrAnamoor or Moomooreych 
(12 hrs.), a village perched upon a 
rocky hill in a small hollow, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of woody 
mountains. It is a kaza of Ermenek 
sanjak, Karaman eyalet, and the seat 
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of a mudir. The road is through the 
most beautiful mountain scenery, 
passing through a woody valley, 
between high rocks of the most gro- 
tesque and varied forms. The pro- 
spect opens upon an extensive forest 
of oaks on the slope of the moun- 
tain, through which we at length 
arrive at a pass between two summits, 
from whence we beheld the sea. The 
island of Cyprus appears on the 
horizon. 

Gulnar, or Keelccndereh (6 hrs.), is 
the name applied by the Turks to a 
harbour and surrounding district, 
containing only some dispersed cot- 
tages, and the remains of the ancient 
Celenderis ; several of the vaults of 
which are occupied by Turkish fami- 
lies. It is a kaza, with the outlying 
districts of Noz Ahahj, Yorghan, and 
Gehreeneh, in the Ermenek sanjak. It 
is the seat of a mudir. * The remains 
of Celenderis are of various dates, 
but none of them, unless it be some 
sepulchres excavated in the rock, 
appear to be older than the early] 
periods of the empire of Rome ; and 
there are some even of as late a date 
as that of Constantinople. The town 
occupied all the space adjacent to the 
inner part of the bay, together with 
the whole of the projecting cape. 
The best preserved remains of anti- 
quity are a square tower upon the 
extremity of the cape, and a monu- 
ment of white marble among the 
tombs ; the latter is formed of four 
open arches, supported upon pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, of not very 
finished workmanship ; and the whole 
is surmounted by a pyramid, the 
apex of which has fallen. There are 
among the ruins some handsome tes- 
selated pavements/ — Leake. It is 
supposed by some to have been 
founded by the Phoenicians, and after- 
wards to have received a colony from 
Samos. It flourished during the 
middle ages. 


ROUTE 59. 

8KYBNA TO MBBSINA BT 8BA. 

The Erench steamers only, which 
leave Smyrna every alternate Satur- 
day at 4 f.m., perform this voyage ; 
those of the Austrian Lloyd’s touch 
at Rhodes and Cyprus, but not at 
any port on the mainland. Occasion- 
ally Egyptian. Turkish, and English 
steamers touch. 

The vessel takes about 4 hrs. to 
get out of the Gulf of Smyrna. The 
shores of the gulf present a charming 
and interesting panorama. On one 
side beyond the many coloured houses, 
relieved by white minarets and domes, 
interspersed with groves of cypress, 
is the fine mass of Mount Pagus, 
crowned by the ruins of the castle, 
and above it the height of the Tahtale 
Dagh. At the head of the gulf is the 
rich valley of Boumabat, with several 
villages nestling amongst foliage, the 
whole bounded by the blue range 
of Mount Sipylus, seawards the 
delta of the Hermus, and in the far 
distance the outline of the peninsula 
of Kara-Boumou, forming a picture of 
great beauty. After weighing anchor 
we steam close to the low shore on 
the S. side, and pass near a fortress to 
Sanjak Kalesi, in order to avoid the 
sand-banks formed bv the Hermus at 
its entrance into the gulf. These 
sand-banks increase every year, and 
many vessels get aground in passing 
them. Some persons suppose that 
in the course of time the harbour of 
Smyrna will become useless except 
for vessels of small draught. On 
the left are the two volcanic moun- 
tains, the Brothers, and on the right 
the plains through which the Her- 
mus flows from Sardis and Mag- 
nesia. On an eminence seen beyond 
them, about 5 m. from the shore, 
are the ruins of Leuke. After 
passing the Brothers we leave the 
Bay of Vourlah, also on the left, in 
the middle of which is a small island 
connected by a causeway with the 
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mainland — the site of Clazomenae ; 
at the back of this island lies the 
isthmus connecting the high penin- 
sula of Kara-Boumou with the main- 
land. 

Then Rabbit and Long Islands are 
passed, and the mouth of the gulf is 
attained. At the entrance on the 
right the town of Fokia (Phocsea) 
lies behind a small island ; the only 
building visible is a large Genoese 
fort, which is outside the town. The 
headland of Kara-Boumou is passed 
so close that the hamlets on it can 
be seen without the aid of a glass. 
The islands of Mitylene and Scio 
come into view, and we steam through 
the channel which divides the latter 
from the continent, passing Ritri 
(Erythrse) and Cheshmeh, a town 
which carries on a flourishing trade 
in raisins and fruit with Europe. In 
the autumn the Austrian steamers 
put into Cheshmeh. Opposite it lies 
Castro, the chief town of Scio. We 
pass in sight of the plain of Ephesus, 
and the mountains which divide the 
CJayster from the Mseander, outside 
the lofty island of Samos, and past 
the smaller isles of Patinos, Leros, 
and Kalymnos. We then approach 
Kos sufficiently near to distinguish 
the principal town and its castle, and 
on tne other side the castle and town 
of Boudroom (Halicarnassus) are just 
visible. The vessel then passes close 
under the Triopian promontory, near 
which can be clearly distinguished 
the ruins of Cnidus. It then steers 
direct for Rhodes, passing on the 
right the islands of Telos and Ni- 
syros, and on the left that of Syme. 

Rhodes, (See p. 208.) 

On leaving Rhodes we sail across 
the Gulf of Makri, and the high 
mountains which come into sight are 
those of Lycia, a province full of 
ruined cities, which were explored 
first by Sir C. Fellows, and subse- 
quently by Spratt, Forbes, and Hos- 
kins. The lofty range which we see 
beyond Cape Chelidonia is that of 
Mount Chimsera, which borders the 
Gulf of Adalia, Here we lose sight 


of land till we approach the shores 
of Karamania, on the opposite side 
of the gulf, near Cape Anamoor. 
From this point we skirt the coast past 
Capes Kiz Liman, Cavaliere, Lissan, 
el Cab, and the sites of Arsinoe, of 
Celenderis (see Rte. 58), Aphrodi- 
sias and Seleucia. The last-mentioned 
lies some miles inland on the banks 
of the Genk Sou (Calycadous), the 
only large river between the Csestrus 
and the Saras. From the mouth of 
this river to Mersina the coast is a 
wooded upland intersected by one or 
two ravines. 

Before reaching Mersina, the 
columns still standing on the site of 
Soli, or Pompeiopolis, are distinctly 
visible from the deck of the steamer. 

Mersina, the landing place for 
Tarsus, is a straggling town of mud 
houses built on a low sandy beach, 
which derives some importance from 
its being the point at which the 
French steamers touch, but which in 
itself contains no single object of in- 
terest ; large quantities of grain are 
shipped from it to Europe. (See 
Rte. 46.) 

Horses may be hired here for an 
excursion to the ruins of Soli, 2 hrs’ 
ride from Mersina. The ancient 
town of Soli having been destroyed 
by Tigranes, king of Armenia, a 
colony was established on the spot 
by Pompey, who gave his name to the 
new town. 

Mr. Pullan, who visited the ruins 
in 1863, found 40 or 50 of the columns 
which bordered the principal streets 
of the city still standing. This ar- 
rangement of a fine street, with 
colonnades on each side, was peculiar 
to most of the Syrian and other 
Eastern cities. It is seen at Palmyra, 
Gerasa, and Samaria. At Damascus 
it was the Straight Street, at Alex- 
andria the Bruchion ; but it is no- 
where more distinctly marked than 
at Soli. There were about 200 
columns in all, with Corinthian and 
Composite capitals, and with consoles 
attached to them, probably to sup- 
port galleries. The architecture is 
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not of the finest character, but ap- 
pears to be of the time of Diocletian. 
The walls and gates can be traced on 
all sides. There is a theatre, and a 
fine port in tolerably good preserva- 
tion, with two moles at the entrance. 
Other heaps of ruins may be found 
amongst the brushwood with which 
the site is covered. 

From Mersina the French steamer 

S roceeds to Scanderoon, or Iskan- 
erun, a small town on the shore of 
the bay of Issus, and the most nor- 
therly town of Syria. It is the 
port of Aleppo and Antioch, to which 
there is a road over a ridge of moun- 
tains. From Scanderoon the steamer 
proceeds southward along the coast, 
calling at Ladikiyeh, Tripolis and 
Beyroot. (See Handbook jot Syria 
and Palestine.) The distance by sea 
from Mersina to Scanderoon is 
about 80 miles. 


ROUTE 60. 

XAISARYHH TO TARSUS. 


Kara-hissar 8 

Misli 8 

Nigdeh 7 

Kiz-hissar 6 

Chekisla 8 

A Khan 7 

A Khan 4 

Post-house 3 

A Khan . 3 

Tarsus 9 


Jnjeh-sou . — A town situated on a 
river of the same name, containing 
no vestiges of antiquity. It forms 
with Kozahnlu a kaza of Kaisariyeh, 
and is the seat of a mudir. From 
this town the road bears E.S.E. 
round theW. end of Eijish Dagb. 

Kara-hissar . — (For the route as 
far as Kilis-hissar, see also Rte. 63.) 


A small ruined town, built on the 
sides and slopes of a steep acclivity, 
and crowned with the mouldering 
walls of an old castle, whence it de- 
rives its name. It is supposed by 
some to occupy the site of the ancient 
Cybistra. The declivities of the ad- 
jacent hills are covered with or- 
chards ; while an abundant supply of 
water is conveyed through every part 
of the gardens by small aqueducts 
or canals. 

The road now leads through the 
gorges of a chain of hills W. of Ka- 
ra-hissar, and at the third mile passes 
under a high perpendicular rock, 
crowned with an ancient fortress, 
called Gengi Bar, or Nur, the ancient 
Nora , where Eumenes stood a siege 
against Antigonus. 4 m. farther are 
some curious oblong fragments of 
rock, about 30 in number, placed ver- 
tically, two and two on the top of each 
other, in the manner of Stonehenge. 
The upper stones must have been 
raised by art, as they could not have 
been so placed by nature. In the 
face of the aborning hill are a num- 
ber of small excavations. 

Misli . — The road continues over 
this fine plain, which is partially in- 
habited and cultivated, bare of trees, 
but producing wheat, barley, cotton, 
and sesame, and containing many 
artificial tumuli. 18 m. from Misii 
this plain contracts into a narrow 
valley, watered by a branch of the 
Kizil Irmak. 

Nigdeh . — A town of consequence, 
the residence of a pasha. In the 
streets may be seen the shafts of 
some marble columns. The rock of 
soft sandstone has been excavated 
into distinct apartments, with doors 
and windows, which serve as habita- 
tions. The population of Turks and 
Greeks amounts to about 5,000, who 
are very poor. 

Kiz-hissar . (Described in Rte. 
63.) — The road now leads for 8 m. 
over the plain, and then crosses a 
ridge of hills to 

Chekisla (24 m.), a mud village, 
situated in a narrow valley, a short 
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distance from one of the chief gorges 
of Mount Taurus. The road now runs 
for 16 m. through a narrow vale, 
formed by a ramification of Mount 
Taurus, to the right of a chain of 
hills. At the 8th m. are the remains 
of a Roman camp. Leaving this 
valley, the road crosses a moun- 
tain into an intricate defile, at the 
bottom of which flows the Sihoun. 
A khan, 21 m., is situated at 
the junction of the Sihoun with 
another stream. The traveller now 
crosses the stream, and enters a 
gloomy defile on the left bank 
of the Sihoun. The breadth of the 
pass for 9 m. varies from 50 to 200 
yards ; the steeps of Taurus, covered 
with pines, rising vertically on each 
side. At the 9th m. the road crosses 
the Sihoun by an old stone bridge of 
one arch, and the pass opens into a 
valley: a torrent is seen bursting 
from an abyss in a most wonderful 
manner, in a volume of water equal to 
the river. 

A khan (14 m.), near which the 
roads diverge, that on the left to 
Adana, that on the right to Tarsus. 
The road to Tarsus crosses the 
mountains in a southerly direction, 
and is very rugged and steep. 

A post-house is situated at the 
distance of 10 m. 

The road for about 2J m. is now 
tolerable, and, descending the left 
bank of a stream, it enters a very 
romantic pass 5 m. in length, and 
not more than 10 paces wide from 
rock to rock. The cliffs and sides of 
the mountains, clothed with the 
most beautiful evergreens and pines, 
hang like a vast canopy over the de- 
file; while their bare peaks tower 
above the clouds. The road runs 
along the side of a precipice, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the 
other, and is in too bad a condition 
to be practicable excepting during 
the day ; many of the large stones of 
the Roman way having been removed, 
or having fallen, and the remainder 
being so smooth and slippery as to 
be most dangerous footing for horses. 


f At the end of the 8th m. the moun- 
tains retire, and show the ruins of a 
fortress on the summit of a stupen- 
dous cliff. 

A khan (10 m.) is placed at the 
mouth of the defile, which probably 
was that of the Cilician Gates, 
through which the armies of the 
younger Cyrus and of Alexander en- 
tered Cilicia. The road now lies in 
a S.S.E. direction, through a country 
interspersed with gentle slopes ; and 
at the 21st m. we enter the level plain 
of Tarsus, bounded on three sides by 
mountains. At this distance the city 
has more the appearance of a park 
than a town ; nothing but its exten- 
sive gardens being visible. 

Tarsus (30 m. from the mouth of 
the defile). 


ROUTE 61. 


KAISARYEH TO ANGORA. 


Genezin . . . . • 

hrs. 
. 11 

Hadji Bektash . . . 

. 5 

Kir Sheher .... 

. 9 

Denek Maden . . . 

. 4 

Akshehan .... 

. 5 

Angora 

. 12' 


There are two roads to Genezin. 
The longer route gives the traveller 
an opportunity of visiting the ruins 
of Veran Shehr, situated 4 hrs. from 
Kaisaryeh, at the foot of Sivermes 
Dagh. It is a deserted Byzantine 
town, probably built on an older 
Cappadocian site. The streets can 
be traced, and there are many re- 
mains of houses and tombs. The 
acropolis has Cyclopean walls more 
than 20 ft. in height. M. Texier 
supposes this town to be Nazianze, 
which gave its name to its first 
Bishop, St. Gregory. 

Return to the valley of the Kara 
Sou. 

After traversing the plain of 
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Caesarea the shorter road reaches the 
marsh, which is a remnant of the 
lake formed by Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, by damming the course 
of the river Melas, now called the 
Kara or Black Water. Some ves- 
tiges of that embankment are still 
visible at the mouth of the gorge 
through which it flows towards the 
Halys, and not towards the Eu- 
phrates, as erroneously stated by 
Strabo, when mentioning the break- 
ing of the dam and consequent inun- 
dation of the lands of the Galatians 
in the direction of Phrygia, for which 
the king paid them 300 talents. Be- 
low the confluence of the dark waters 
of the Melas with the brackish 
stream of the Halys, there is a very 
fine stone bridge of a single arch, 
called the Tek Geuz (One-eyed), or 
the Boghaz Keupri, which was built 
four centuries ago by Sultan Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror. A little 
farther down are the ruins of an an- 
cient town with an acropolis, now 
bearing the name of Akala, and pro- 
bably identical with Archelais, the 
description of whose site perfectly 
corresponds with this position. After 
crossing the Halys the road passes 
between the parallel chains of Hir- 
kala and Ismail Sevrissar, leaving 
on the left the village of Baram. 

Genezin (11 hrs.) is a large 
Turkish village of little interest, 
where there is no khan, but where 
the mudir will appoint a house to 
receive the traveller. 

A ride over arid hills and bare 
valleys without water will soon bring 
him to Hadji Bektash (5 hrs.). Near 
this place is an ancient site called 
Kara Kaouk, which Bennell takes 
to be that of Gadasena. Ainsworth 
places it at Utch Ayak, where there 
are ruins at the foot of Bozouk Dagh. 

Mudjowr (5 hrs.), supposed to be 
the ancient Mocisus, is a town of 
3,500 inhabitants. A ride of 5 hrs. 
more over the same open and uninte- 
resting country brings the traveller 
to the considerable town of 

Kir Sheher . — The population of 


this place is 3,000, of whom many 
are dervishes and attendants of seve- 
ral large tekehs. The remainder are 
gardeners and carpet-makers, the 
whole valley being a series of gar- 
dens, and the staple commodity being 
very beautiful rugs. Excellent ac- 
commodation is to be found at the 
post-house. 

Jemalah (3J hrs.), a village with 
a curious fortress, half ancient, half 
Turkish. At this point the road to 
Utch Ayak branches off to the right. 

Sughur (2J hrs.). — At this point 
the road enters a marshy valley which 
extends to 

Hamid (8 hrs.), a village offering 
a good little khan to sleep at, after a 
dreary journey in a species of desert 
extending northwards from the course 
of the Cappadox, on which Kir She- 
her stands. This is a dangerous 
district, being generally the haunt of 
Kurdish and Turkoman robbers, but 
an escort can easily be obtained from 
the kaimakam or governor of Kir 
Sheher. 

Denek Maden (4 hrs.) is a small 
mining community on the hills, 
where the traveller will be well re- 
ceived by the director of the works. 
The smelting of silver in the open 
air is most primitive. Descending 
to the valley of the Halys, that river 
is forded near the large village of 

Akshehan (8 hrs.), where the 
post-house is a good sleeping-place. 
Thence the road crosses the lofty 
Elmah Dagh, offering a rich field of 
study for the geologist in its broad 
metallic strata of deep brown, pale 
green, and black basaltic rocks. A 
long valley follows, and at its gorge 
is found the capital of Galatia. 

Angora (12 hrs.), celebrated for 
goats and cats. (See Rte. 41.) 
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ROUTE 62. 

KAISABYKH TO TOKAT BY YOUZGAT. 

hrs. 


Bogasleyan 12 

Pasha Keui 10 

Youzgat 10 

Mughalleh 9 

Yangeh 6 

Saleh Serai 6 

Tokat 12 


The first three stations have good 
roads and horses, and the other four 
have excellent roads. Leaving Kai- 
saryeh, we proceed towards Youzgat 
over a country neither fertile nor 
well cultivated. 

Bogasleyan , or Boaslian (12 hrs.), 
where a good deal of nitre is pro- 
duced. It is a kaza of Youzgat 
sanjak. 

Pasha Keui (10 hrs.). 

Youzgat (10 hrs.) grew into im- 
portance under the fostering care of 
the Chapan Oghlou family, who fixed 
their abode here, and from an insig- 
nificant village it became a consider- 
able town. It is walled, and the gates 
were protected by guns ; but when 
the family were removed, the guns 
were conveyed to Constantinople. 
The walls only protected the inhabi- 
tants from the attacks of irregular 
troops ; the town being in a narrow 
valley, commanded on all sides. The 
founder of the Chapan Oghlou family 
was a Turkoman chief, who, by ad- 
dress and courage, raised himself to 
the rank of a powerful Dere Bey, 
commanding a great part of Anatolia, 
which he ruled with sovereign sway. 
In the third generation the family 
were created Pashas, but resisting 
the reforms of Sultan Mahmood lost 
their possessions and their lives. 
The father of the present generation 
spent his princely revenues in sup- 
porting his station with dignity and 
boundless hospitality. Youzgat is 
now reduced to an insignificant pro- 
vincial town without manufactures. 


A little to the right of the direct 
road from Youzgat to Tokat, about 30 
or 40 m. from the former place, is an 
argentiferous lead-mine, called Ak 
Dac/h Madeni , from the mountain in 
which it is situated. Ak Dagh, with 
Mudenjin, constitutes a kaza of Youz- 
gat. The country between Youzgat 
and Tokat is a succession of plains 
separated by low hills. 

Mughalleh (9 hrs.). 

Yangeh (6 hrs.). 

Saleh Serai (6 hrs.). 

Ard-ovasi, the last great plain be- 
fore reaching Tokat, contains 70 vil- 
lages, and produces immense quan- 
tities of grain. The road now passes 
over a mountainous tract, which 
finally leads down a rocky defile to 

Tokat (1 2 hrs.), a picturesque town 
situated between two mountains 
crowned by castles. The roofs of 
the houses are tiled instead of being 
terraced. Tokat is the entrepot for 
the copper from the mines of Keban 
Maden. Near the town are the ruins 
of Comana Pontica, on the banks of 
the Iris. (See Rte. 76.) 


ROUTE 63. 


KAISARYBH TO KARAMAN. 



days. 

h. miles. 

Convent near 

Mount 



Argseus . 

... 0 

0 

10 

Everek-keui . 

... 0 

8 

0 

Ascent of Argseus, and 



return to 

Everek- 



keui . . 

... 2 

0 

0 

Kara-hissar . 

... 0 

8 

0 

Misli . . . 

... a 

8 

0 

Nigdeh . . . 

. . . 0 

7 

0 

Bor .... 

... 0 

4 

12 

Kiz-hissar . . 

. . . 0 

1 

2 

Erekli . . . 

. . . 0 

12 

0 

Karadagh . . 

• * 1 2 

o 

0 

Karaman . . 

. • s* 



The road 

from Kaisaryeh 

to 
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Mount Argaeus passes by a Greek 
convent, 10 m. E.S.E. from Caesarea, 
about 1,000 ft. above the plain. 
Thence it proceeds round the eastern 
side of Argaeus : the mountain on this 
side does not rise at once from the 
plain as on the other side, but is con- 
nected by rugged hills with several 
lower ranges, which stretch away 
far to the E. 

Everek-keui (8 hrs.). 

Here commences the ascent of 
Mt. Argaeus, an excursion which 
will occupy two days. The moun- 
tain rises up almost to a single 
peak, from a broad base, consisting 
entirely of volcanic rocks. Its sloping 
sides are studded with numerous 
cones and craters. At the foot of the 
mountain is a little cultivation, but its 
general aspect is peculiarly barren 
and rugged, and the black and cindery 
nature of the rocks gives it a wild in- 
hospitable aspect. The ascent cannot 
be accomplished well in one day ; the 
traveller therefore must halt for the 
night under the rocks. There is con- 
siderable danger sometimes in ascend- 
ing the cone when the sun has thawed 
the surface of the sloping sides, as 
large masses of rock frequently be- 
come detached and roll down the 
sides with great violence. The sum- 
mit consists of a very narrow ridge, 
the highest point of which is nearly 
the point of junction of two large 
craters, both of which are broken 
down on the N. side. The height of 
the mountain is 13,000 ft. above the 
sea. The traveller descends by Gera - 
meh, a village near the edge of the 
plain, where are Byzantine remains 
of several churches, tombs, columns, 
&c. From Everek-keui we cross a 
marshy plain to 

Kara HissarDivilu , a kaza of Kai- 
saryeh sanjak, Angora eyalet, and 
the seat of a mudir. There are many 
orchards well watered. W. of this 
town are some ruins called Soghanle 
Dere , where there is a very re- 
markable valley, whose almost per- 
pendicular sides are, for nearly 2 m., 
excavated ipto a great number of 


chambers, grottoes, houses, tombs, 
and chapels, of the Byzantine age. 
It most probably occupies the site of 
Soandus. [See also Kte. 60 for route 
from Kaisaryeh to Tarsus as far as 
Kiz-hissar.] 

Midi (5 hrs.). — A small village of 
Greeks, subject to -the Bishop of 
Nigdeh, and quite independent of 
the Turkish authorities. In lieu of 
paying taxes to the Government, they 
formerly worked the lead-mines of 
Maden Dagh , about 6 hrs. off. They 
now pay contributions to the mines 
instead of working them. It is in a 
well-cultivated plain. These Greeks 
never leave their village, and are - 
never allowed to marry out of it. 

Nigdeh is a town and post station. 
It was fortified in 1460 by a Dere Bey, 
Ishak Pasha. Here is a beautiful 
tomb of Fatmah Khatun, a princess 
who died here in 1620 while on the 
pilgrimage to Mekka. 

On a river 6 m. above Nigdeh is a 
place called Eski Andaval, or Old 
Andaval, where there are only the 
remains of a church dedicated to St. 
Constantine. There is a modern 
village of Andaval 2 m. from Nigdeh. 

12 m. S.S.W. Bor, on the same 
river as Nigdeh. 

Kiz-hissar, S.W., the site of 
Tyana, the Dana of Xenophon, the 
chief town, under Archelaus and the 
Romans, of one of the prefectures 
of Cappadocia, and, under Valerius, 
the capital of the second Cappa- 
docia, and the see of a metropolitan. 
It was captured by the Seljouk 
Turks. The town is built on a small 
mound in the middle of the plain, 
agreeing with the description of 
Strabo, who says that Tyana was 
built on the mound of Semiramis. 
An aqueduct, extending for several 
miles over the plain, conveyed water 
to the summit of the hill. This 
aqueduct is of greyish white lime- 
stone, supported on lofty but light 
and elegant arches. The massive 
foundations of several large edifices 
are seen in different parts of the 
tqwn ; and ope handsome marble 
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column still stands erect. All these 
buildings, which are evidently -Eto- 
nian, are ascribed by the natives to 
Nimrod. Great quantities of salt- 
* petre are manufactured here, the 
surrounding country being impreg- 
nated with nitre. A very singular 
lake in the plain, 2 m. S. of the 
town, answers to the description of 
the fountain of Asmabseus, sacred to 
Jupiter. This lake is about 30 or 
40 ft. in diameter. The water, 
which is turbid and brackish, ap- 
pears to be boiling up all over, but 
particularly in the centre, where a 
violent jet rises, nearly 1£ ft. in 
diameter, with considerable noise. 
Notwithstanding this, the lake never 
overflows ; nor does any stream issue 
from it, though the ground round it 
is perfectly flat. There is a slight 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
round it, and it is probable that the 
jet in the centre of the pool is partly 
caused by the escape of a large 
quantity of gas. 

Erekli (12 hrs.). Hence the tra- 
veller proceeds by the ruins of Bin- 
bir-Kilisse, or Karadagh, to Kara- 
man. We find in the plain a large 
swampy lake, whence a stream flows 
8., and escapes through a kataba- 
thron at the foot of the cliffs of the 
Karadagh. Near the lake is a Tur- 
koman settlement, called Ak-Gul. 
The winter residence of these people 
is 8 hrs. S. Some remarkable hot 
springs rise in the plain 5 m. N. of 
Erekli. 

Develi may be the site of Derbe, 
which, we learn from Hierocles, was 
called Delbia; but it seems more 
probable, from the statements of 
ancient geographers, that this old 
city in which St. Paul preached was 
situated farther north than Develi, 
on or near the banks of the lake Ak- 
Ghieul (Acts xvi. 6-20). The road 
to Karadagh passes by the ruins of 
2 ancient towns, one of which is 
marked by numerous tombs excavated 
in the rock, the other by broken 
columns and ancient blocks built into 
the walls of cottages. The ruins of 


Bin-bir-Kilisse are very interesting 
and extensive ; but with the excep- 
tion of some large tombs and sarco- 
phagi, resembling those at Hierapolis, 
appear to belong to the early ages of 
Christianity. They consist chiefly 
of the remains of Byzantine churches 
of great antiquity, and built of the 
red and grey porphyritic trachyte of 
the neighbouring hills. It seems 
probable that these are the ruins of 
Lystra, where St. Paul was stoned 
(Acts xvi. 19), and which afterwards 
became an episcopal see under the 
Byzantine emperors, which accords 
with the existence of so many 
churches. 

Karaman ( Laranda ), situated 
about 2 m. from the foot of the 
mountains, is a kaza ofKonia sanjak 
and eyalet, and the seat of a mudir. 
Its appearance now indicates poverty. 
The houses, in number about 1,000, 
are separated by gardens. It pos- 
sesses only 3 or 4 mosques; but the 
ruins of several others, and the re- 
mains of a castle, show that it was 
once a place of importance. The 
only manufactures are coarse cotton 
and woollen stuffs; but it sends 
hides, wool, and acorns used in dye- 
ing, to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
It is called Laranda by the Greeks. 
It was the capital of a Turkish king- 
dom, which lasted from the time of 
the partition of the dominions of 
the Seljoukian monarchs of Iconium 
until 1486, when all Karamania was 
reduced to subjection by the Ottoman 
emperor Bayezid II. Karaman de- 
rives its name from the first and 
greatest of its princes, who, on the 
death of Sultan Aladin II., about the 
year 1300, made himself master of 
Iconium, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Ly- 
caonia, and of a large portion of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. The Otto- 
mans, upon obtaining possession of 
Karaman, subdivided it into Kha- 
ridj the outer, and Ichili the interior 
country ; probably because to them, 
who came from the N.E., Ichili, 
which comprises the Cilician coast 
and Cyprus, lay behind or within the 
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mountains ; Iconium, the former Sel- 
joukian capital, became the seat of 
the Ottoman pashalik; and the de- 
cline of the town of Karaman may 
be dated from that period. 

The chief ancient towns near La- 
randa were Derbe and Lystra, whose 
names have been immortalised by 
the writer of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. About the middle of the first 
century b.c. Derbe was the residence 
of an independent chief, or robber, 
as Strabo calls him, named Antipatar, 
who possessed also Laranda. Anti- 
patar having been slain by Amyntas, 
king of Galatia, Derbe fell into the 
power of the latter, who had already 
received Isauria from the Romans, 
upon its reduction byServilius. Amyn- 
tas conquered all Pisidia, as far as 
Apollonia, near Apamea Cibotus ; but 
having fallen in fighting with the 
Homonadenses, his dominions de- 
volved to the Romans ; who, having 
not long afterwards succeeded also to 
those of Archelaus, king of Cappado- 
cia, made a new distribution of these 
provinces, in which Derbe, as we have 
already seen, was the western extre- 
mity of the Cilician prefecture of 
Cappadocia. 


ROUTE 64. 

TARSUS TO BAIAS. 


Adana (by coach) 

hrs. 

. . 4 

Missis ...... 

. . 6 

Kastaneh 

10 

Kara Kapou .... 

• • H 

Kara Kaia .... 

. . 2 

Baias 

. . 2 

Scanderoon .... 

. . 5 

On leaving Tarsus a 

vast plain 

traversed by the Sarus is crossed for 

7 hrs. to 

Adana, a large town 

of 40,000 


inhabitants, with only a few traces of 
antiquity. The mosque of Oglou 
Jami built by Ramadan Oglon is 
worth notice. It is, in plan, a double 
portico without a dome. The gate 
and minaret are built of alternate 
courses of black and white marble. 
The octagonal minaret resembles 
those of Persia. Adana retains its 
ancient name. It was in former 
times the rival of Tarsus, from which, 
according to the Itinerary of Anto- 
nine, it was 27 Roman miles distant, 
on the great military road leading 
to Issue and Antioch. 

On leaving Adana a fortified 
bridge constructed by Justinian is 
passed, and afterwards a plain re- 
sembling that on the other side of the 
town. 

Missis (18 m.), a large village of 
mud huts, erected on hillocks of sand 
and rubbish, the ruins of the ancient 
Mopsuestia, which stood a long siege 
against John Zimisces and Nice- 
phorus Phocas, but was at length 
taken. This village is situated on the 
right bank of the Gihon, the an- 
cient Pyramus, and is inhabited by 
Turkomans, who are tributary to the 
Pasha of Adana. An ancient tradi- 
tion ascribed the founding of Mop- 
suestia to the prophet Mopsus, son 
of Apollo and Manto. Pliny states 
that in his time it was a free city, 
though it is seldom mentioned by 
early writers. A splendid bridge 
across the Pyramus was built here 
by the Emperor Constantius ; and the 
modem bridge stands upon its ruins. 

On leaving Missis the road as- 
cends the side of a mountain, the En- 
Nour, which bounds the N.W. side 
of the Gulf of Scanderoon, and in 6 
hrs. the village of Kourd Koulah is 
reached, which may probably occupy 
the site of Tardequia, marked on the 
Itinerary of Antonine at 15 m. from 
Mopsuestia. Thence the sea^shore 
is reached by a narrow defile, the 
Demir Kapou, the westernmost of 
the two Amanic gates; the road 
passes by 

Kastanek , a ruined town, inhabited 
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by four or five Turkoman families, on 
the site of the ancient Castabala, the 
Mansio Catavolomis of the Itinerary, 
16 m. from Tardequia. The road 
now lies through a narrow valley 
clothed with copsewood and ever- 
greens. At the 8th m. from Kastaneh, 
the rocks of the defile on each side 
approach each other, and the traveller 
passes under the arch of an oli gate- 
way built of black granite, called 
Kara Kapou, or Black-gate, the 
second gate of Cilicia. The building 
was once probably much more exten- 
sive than it is now, and was intended 
evidently to defend the entrance of 
the defile. The pass immediately 
expands, and in £ hr, we reach the 
end of the Bay of Scanderoon. 

Here we reach Kara Kaia or Tele 
Arakli, the first village in Syria, 2 
hrs. from Kara Kapou. 

Beyond Kara Kaia we cross a 
river, and then enter a defile which 
leads to a small valley watered by 
the Delhi Chai, and to the plain of 
Issus. Alexander marched from 
Mallus through the western gates 
at Demir Kapou, which he passed 
on the second day, and arrived at 
Myriandros. Darius passed through 
the eastern Amanic gates and followed 
in the rear of Alexander. He reached 
Issus, still in pursuit. Alexander 
then turned and marched towards 
the Pylae. His army, which was in 
column while engaged in the defile, 
deployed into line in the plain Kure- 
tur, attacked and routed the Persians 
massed on the N. bank of the 
Pinarus. Kiepert placed Issus at 
Keui Chai. Mr. Kinneir supposes 
Baias to be Issus ; and the fiat be- 
tween Baias and Scanderoon the 
field on which the memorable battle 
of Issus was fought, Pococke, how- 
ever, assigns to a different spot the 
distinction of being the scene of the 
battle ; namely, a plain to the S. of 
the plain of Baias, and separated 
from it by a low hill. The river 
Mahersey, which runs in a narrow 
vale opposite the centre of the plain, 
he thinks is the Pinarus. 


Baias (2 hrs.). It is also called 
Payass, the ancient Baise. It stands 
on a narrow plain at the foot of Mount 
Amanus, which rises from the extre- 
mity of the gulf of Scanderoon. It 
has a small harbour protected by a 
castle, and was some years ago a 
wealthy and populous town, the re- 
sidence of the rebel chief Kutchuk 
Ali, who plundered the Aleppo cara- 
vans, and laid the neighbouring 
districts under contribution. At 
length the Porte, irritated by his 
piracies and depredations, fitted out 
an expedition against him, which 
took Baias, and reduced it to a mass 
of ruins, in which state it was found 
by Mr. Kinneir in 1813, when the 
only habitable dwelling was occupied 
by a Kiaya. 

Baias is 17 m. from Kastaneh 
and 16 m. from Scanderoon. At the 
9th m. are the ruins of a castle at the 
foot of the mountains, which here 
approach the sea, and near it, on a 
projecting point of land, is a sort of 
obelisk, apparently ancient At the 
12th m. is a small but rapid river, 
supposed by Mr. Kinneir to be the 
Pinarus ; and J m. farther the frag- 
ments of ancient walls jutting into 
the sea. 

After leaving Baias the road 
passes through the Syrian gates to 
Scanderoon. The land journey 
from Tarsus to Scanderoon takes 3 
hard days’ riding, but it is interest- 
ing to visit the scenes of Alexander's 
march and triumph over Darius, and 
to trace the route more than once 
traversed by St. Paul. The French 
steamers, in their courses along the 
coast of Syria and Asia Minor, sail 
regularly once a fortnight each way 
between Mersina, the port of Tarsus, 
and Scanderoon. The passage is 
about 10 hrs. 

From Scanderoon to Antioch is a 
ride of 11 hrs. over the pass of 
BeilAn. And from Antioch it is 24 
hours’ ride to Aleppo. (See Hand- 
book for Syria and Palestine.) 

From Aleppo to Deir on the Eu- 
phrates is about 150 miles; from 
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Deir to Mosul, the ancient Nineveh, 
160 m. ; and from Deir to Bagdad 
300 miles. Aleppo is 200 m. N. of 
Damascus. 


CARAVAN BOUTS FROM SCANT) KROON 
TO BAGDAD. 

Some may feel interested in this 
route at the present time, as one of 
the ways to India ; I therefore give 
it from notes kindly furnished by 
a recent traveller. (See also Rte. 
85.) 

Scanderoon, or, as it is often 
called, Alexandretta , is a small and 
poor village, built close upon the 
shore, and surrounded on the land 
side by a pestilential marsh which 
extends to the foot of the mountain 
range, more than a mile distant. No 
traveller should remain in it longer 
than is absolutely necessary. There 
is an English vice-consul, Mr. A. 
Catoni, who is always ready with 
kind advice and aid. Horses and 
mules for Aleppo can be hired for 
about 75 piastres each, including 
everything. The trade between this 
port and Aleppo is now so great that 

10.000 camels are said to be employed 
in it. 

Soon after leaving Scanderoon the 
ascent of the mountain begins. The 
road is steep and rugged, yet it is 
now the only one between the cities 
of Antioch and Aleppo and their 
port, Alexandretta. 

JBeildn (3 hrs.) is situated at the 
head of the pass, about 2,000 ft. 
above the sea, amid grand mountain 
scenery. It is a village of some 

3.000 inhabitants, including a number 
of Christians. The khan affords 
tolerable accommodation. (See 
Handbook for Syria.) 

Khan Deir Bekerli (5 hrs.), over 
rugged mountain road. 

Ain eUBadir (6 hrs.), along an old 


ruinous causeway which runs through 
a marshy plain. Lodgings may be 
found in a private house. 

Afrin or Ifrin river (4 hrs.). 
There is a comfortable caf& here, kept 
by an Armenian. 

Tokat (7 hrs.), by a difficult moun- 
tain road. To construct a railway 
here would require great engineering 
skill and vast expense. There is no 
khan, but lodgings may be got in the 
village. 

Aleppo (6 hrs.), through a barren 
stony region. (See for description of 
city Handbook for Syria.) There is 
a tolerably comfortable pension kept 
by Madame Cleophas ; 1 mejideh a 
day for board. Mules and horses 
may be hired for Diarbekir at about 
l£ lira each. The road to Diarbekir 
crosses the Euphrates at Berejik 
(Rte. 85), to which there are two 
routes — one by Killis and Aintab, the 
more interesting; the other direct 
and much shorter. 

Killis (14 hrs. from Aleppo). The 
first 2 hrs. rugged and hilly, the rest 
over a plain. Killis is a small town, 
inhabited chiefly by Armenians, and 
surrounded by fine vineyards. The 
accommodation is poor. 

Aintab (10 hrs.), by a rugged 
mountain road. It is a considerable 
town, with a large Armenian popula- 
tion, and the seat of one of the most 
prosperous of the American missions. 
There is a flourishing native Protes- 
tant Church and college. The only 
place of antiquarian interest is the 
Old Castle. The traveller will 
receive a hearty welcome and every 
information from the resident mission- 
ary, or head of the college. 

From Aintab the traveller whc 
desires to explore an interesting and 
little known country may make the 
following tour of about ten days. 
Setting out northward he ascends the 
mountain chain and passes through 
uplands and grand defiles to the 
plain of Bazardjik, and in 18 hrs. he 
reaches 

Marash, a town of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants (see Rte. 77), beautifully 
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situated at the foot of the Akyr 
Dagh range. From hence to Dun- 
kalat is 8 hrs., the road running 
first across the plain, then crossing the 
river Jihoon by a good stone bridge, 
and then winding over mountains 
thinly sprinkled with dwarf oaks to 

Anahad (8 hrs.), a large village, 
where good quarters can be obtained. 
The road now becomes very difficult, 
winding among magnificent mountain 
scenery, covered with forests, and 
then emerges on a fine plain, and in 
about 6 hrs. reaches the village of 
Tahtali, From this place to Kars 
is 8 hrs., mostly through an open 
region. Sis is 6 hrs. more, over a 
well-cultivated plain, the ruins of 
Anasaiba lying to the left of the road 
about half way. From Sis to Adana 
is 18 hrs. (See Rte. 77.) 

From Aintab to Berejik on the 
Euphrates is 1 1 hrs. The traveller 
may spend the night at Nizib, a large 
village 3 hrs. from Berejik. The 
road is good and the scenery fine. 

The direct route from Aleppo to 
Berejik is as follows : — 

The road runs over bare stony 
plains and low hills, in the line of 
the valley through which the river 
Kowaik flows, and finally enters the 
great plain which extends to the 
Euphrates, in which stands the large 
village of Akhlereem, 9 hrs. from 
Aleppo. 

Zambur (10 hrs.), a large village, 
in which comfortable quarters may 
be found. 

Berejik (9 hrs.) (see Rte. 85), by 
a good road running over the plain. 
The Euphrates is crossed in boats, 
and when the water is low it may be 
forded ; there is a khan, tolerably 
clean, in the town, which has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000. The road 
from Berejik runs over a great 
plateau, nearly due E., then it winds 
through a barren valley till it emerges 
on the plain of Suruj, and reaches 

Sharmelik (9 hrs.), a mud-built 
village, inhabited by Koords, who 
are generally civil and hospitable. 
The road continues for 4 hrs. in the 


plain, and then crosses a low range 
of hills to 

Ubfa (9 hrs.), a town of some 
40,000 inhabitants. Its sole objects 
of interest are a number of sacred 
pools filled with fish, a good mosque 
built on the side of one of them, and 
an old castle. 'The khans afford very 
poor accommodation. 

Diabbbkib is 4 days from Urfa, 
and has 60,000 inhabitants ; the 
road, generally good, passes through 
several villages, the largest of which 
is Saver ek, where there is a khan 
tolerably clean and comfortable. (For 
description of Diarbekir see Rte. 73.) 
The surrounnding country is largely 
cultivated and progressing. 

From Diarbekir the easiest route 
to Moosool is down the Tigris on a 
raft of inflated skins, called kellek 
(see Rte. 84), such as may be seen 
figured on the monuments of Nineveh. 
These rafts have been in use from 
the earliest ages, and are specially 
adapted for rivers where the current 
is strong and the water shallow. The 
cost of a kellek to Moosool should be 
about 6 liras. A small tent should 
be constructed on it for shade by day, 
and shelter at night. Sometimes, 
when the river is low, rafts cannot be 
used, and then the long and fatiguing 
land journey must be encountered. 
This, however, occurs only during 
the heat of summer, when there are 
few travellers. Jezireh is about 
half way, and is the only place of 
interest. (See for the land journey 
Rte. 82.) The following itine- 
rary from Diarbekir to Moosool 
is taken from notes by a recent 
traveller. 

Makdin (18 hrs.), a large town 
built on the side of a high conical 
hill, which is crowned with an old 
castle. This is an American mission 
station, with prosperous schools. 
The bazaars and khans are good* 
The road from Mardin lies for 
about 3 hours over a plain ; after- 
wards it becomes more rough and 
rugged. 

Nmbeen (12 hrs.) (Rte. 83). In 
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about 6 hrs. from Nisibeen the road 
passes a large building like a palace, 
called Serai. It is fast falling to 
ruin. 

Jezireh is 3 days from Nisibeen 
(Rte. 84), andMoosool may be reached 
in 3 days more (Rte. 82). The cost 
of a raft hence to Bagdad, capable of 
holding 3 people, ought not to exceed 
6 liras. From Bagdad an English 
steamer will take the traveller to 
Basrah , fare 25 rupees, and 8 rupees 
a day for food. There is also a 
Turkish steamer, but it is bad and 
dirty. The British and India Steam 
Navigation Company have a line of 
steamers from Basrah to Bombay. 


KTTPH RATES VALLEY HAIL WAY. 

The occupation of Cyprus by 
England will probably tend to revive 
the project of a railway from the 
shore of the Mediterranean along 
the Euphrates valley to the Persian 
Gulf, as a through route to India. It 
may therefore be interesting to 
describe the intervening country, the 
difficulties to be surmounted, and the 
objects to be attained. 

The natural terminus for such a 
railway on the Mediterranean would 
be the ancient port of Seleucia, near 
the mouth of the Orontes. True 
there is now no harbour, and there 
is not even a sheltered roadstead. 
An artificial harbour could be made, 
but the cost would be great. In 
other respects the place has many 
advantages; the climate is among 
the most salubrious in the Levant ; 
the plain of Seleucia is extremely 
fertile ; and it is the natural outlet, 
by the valley of the Orontes, for the 
commerce of the whole interior of 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. 
The village of Scanderoon, where the 
steamers now call, lies 40 m. farther 


north, and is separated from Seleucia 
by a lofty headland, called Ras-el- 
Khanzir, which dips into the sea. It 
has a fairly sheltered roadstead ; but 
it is the most unhealthy spot in 
Syria. A pestilential marsh extends 
from the shore to the foot of the 
mountains; and the pass of Beil&n 
which leads to Antioch and Aleppo is 
high and rugged, and would present 
great engineering difficulties, and 
entail vast expense, in constructing 
a railway. 

From Seleucia to Antioch is only 
about 20 m., and a railway could 
easily be made along the bank of the 
Orontes; in fact the river itself 
might possibly be utilised for the 
purposes of a port by dredging the 
bar and forming docks. From An- 
tioch the valley of the Orontes, 
naturally very fertile, and bordered 
by rich uplands, runs unbroken 
southward to Lebanon, passing nu- 
merous large villages and the popu- 
lous towns of Hamath and Hums. 
A railway through this valley would 
open up an immense extent of 
country, and could easily be connected 
with Damascus on the one side, and 
Tripoli, Beyrout, and the entire sea- 
coast of Palestine on the other. 

From Antioch to Aleppo is 50 m. ; 
and the country beyond the valley of 
the Orontes is for the most part 
hilly, barren, and unpeopled. The 
engineering difficulties would here be 
great, and there would be little or no 
local traffic. Aleppo has a popula- 
tion of some 70,000 ; it has a consi- 
derable trade with the Bedawin, and 
is on the natural line of commerce 
between the Mediterranean on the 
one side and Mesopotamia and Persia 
on the other. The trade of Aleppo, 
however, is declining ; but it would, 
no doubt, revive, were there good 
roads formed, and safe transit secured 
northward to Aintab, Marash, Diar- 
bekir, and other places in the interior 
of that vast and rich country. But 
at Aleppo the real difficulties of the 
Euphrates valley railway begin. 
From Aleppo to Balis, the nearest 
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point on the Euphrates, is 50 m., and 
the country is a desert, exposed to 
the raids of desert tribes. From 
Balis to Bagdad the line would follow 
generally the course of the river, and 
would not encounter any serious en- 
gineering difficulties; but the dis- 
tance, as the crow dies, is 400 m. ; 
there are no towns or even prosperous 
villages on the route, and scarcely 
any local traffic could be expected. 
And, besides, to make the line secure, 
the powerful Arab tribes that roam 
over the plains on both sides of the 
river, would require to be either 
subsidised or held in check by a 
large force of troops. 

From Bagdad the line might run 
to the sacred cities of Kerbela (60 
m.) and Meshed Ali (50 m.), to which 
there would be a considerable pas- 
senger traffic. But from the latter 
place to Basrah, a distance of 250 
m., its course would be through the 
plains of Babylonia and Chaldea, 
where there are now very few settled 
inhabitants. From Basrah to the 
Persian Gulf is about 70 m. ; if 
carried along the coast to the port of 
Bushire, it would be 150 m. more. 

Between the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf there would thus 
be, taking the windings of the line 
into account, more than 1,000 m. of 
railway, 800 of which at least would 
pass through an almost unpeopled 
region. As a through route from 
England to India for troops or 
ordinary merchandise, considering 
the delay and expense of tranship- 
ment, and other difficulties of transit, 
such a route would be practically 
useless; while even for mails and 
ordinary passengers the gain in time 
would be much too small to compen- 
sate for the extra cost and trouble. 

The line, however, might be both 
commercially and politically advan- 
tageous from another point of view. 
It might serve as a great trunk line 
to open up communication with the 
whole interior of Persia, while it 
would at the same time help to 
develope the resources of the fertile 

c 


and once populous plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. From Bagdad to Ispahan is 
about 400 m. ; and from Bagdad to 
Teheran by the towns of Karman- 
shah and Hamadan is about the 
same distance. Teheran is only 120 
m. from the shore of the Caspian 
Sea. 

There can be little doubt that 
Russia will ere long open up direct 
communication by rail with Persia. 
A line is already open from Poti on 
the Black Sea to Tiflis, and it will 
probably be continued by Erivan to 
Tabreez, the most important city of 
northern Persia, and the chief place 
in the line of commerce to Erzeroom 
and Trebizond. 

There is another line which the 
railway might follow from Aleppo to 
Bagdad ; and though it is much longer 
it would pass through a large num- 
ber of populous towns, and a country 
even now to a considerable extent 
cultivated, so that the local traffic on 
every section of it would be profitable. 
It is described in Routes 64, 75, and 
85. The distances in miles are as 
follows : — Aleppo to Berejik (12,000 
inh.), 120 m. ; Urfa (40,000 inh.), 50 
m. ; Diarbekir (60,000 inh.), 190 m. ; 
Mardin (25,000 inh.), 50 m.; Moo- 
sool (40,000 inh.), 150 m. ; Arbela 
(12,000 inh.), 50 m. ; Kerkook 
(20,000 inh.), 60 m.; Bagdad (70,000 
inh.), 150 m. The length of the 
line from Aleppo to Bagdad would 
thus be 820 m., while that by the 
Euphrates is only 450 ; but the for- 
mer would open up a country far 
more densely peopled, and of far 
greater resources, while it would at 
the same time approach much closer 
to the frontiers of Persia. 

The traffic from Bagdad to the 
Persian Gulf is now enormous. Mr. 
Geary, editor of the Times of India , 
who has just passed through Bagdad 
and the Tigris valley, says that ‘ Last 
year (1877) 50,000 tons of grain were 
sent down the river from the city to 
be exported from Basrah. When I 
was there in April (1878), fully 
30,000 tons more were in the graua- 
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ries ready for exportation.’ Speak- 
ing of the great country between 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, he 
says: ‘The land is smooth as a 
bowling-green, fertile in the highest 
degree, and, as if for the convenience 
of irrigation, scarcely 2 ft. above the 
river level. Cultivation is easy 
enough, but it is only on the Turkish 
bank that extensive or systematic 
cultivation is carried on. For many 
miles south of Basrah and for 40 m. 
above it the desert is being rapidly 
reclaimed, and an immense extent of 
ground has been brought into culti- 
vation. Plantations of young date 
trees stretch league after league up 
the river. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal Basrah has begun to 
revive, and this spring as many as 
11 European steamers were anchored 
in a line opposite its grain stores 
loading for the Indian and European 
markets.’ In addition to the grain 
crops the rich pasture lands on both 
sides of the Tigris are covered with 
immense flocks of sheep, many of 
which, though tended by nomadic 
Arabs, are the property of the mer- 
chants of Bagdad. 

Along the banks of the Euphrates 
also land is being extensively brought 
into cultivation about Mosseiyib and 
as far south as Hillah, and the means 
of transit alone are needed to develope 
its wondrous resources. A tramway, 
a navigable canal, or still better a 
railway, from Bagdad to the Euphrates 
at Hillah (Babylon), and thence on- 
ward for some 20 m. to Kerbela, 
which is annually visited by 1 20,000 
pilgrims, would pay well. Kerbela 
has about 60,000 inhab., and is sur- 
rounded by forests of date and mul- 
berry trees. The sacred city of 
Meshed Ali, or Nejef, with a popula- 
tion of 12,000, is 60 m. farther south, 
and the country along the banks of 
the Euphrates from this to Basrah 
is naturally fertile, though now 
marshy owing to the want of drain- 
age and cultivation. A railway from 
the Mediterranean carried along the 
▼alleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, 


would thus pass through countries 
of great natural resources, and would 
open up provinces of wonderful extent 
and fertility. 

As a proof of the way in which 
enterprise would be rewarded in 
those regions, it may be stated that 
2 English and 7 Turkish steamers, 
besides numbers of sailing vessels, 
now run between Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf, and the trade is in- 
creasing year by year. A tramway 
has been opened from Bagdad to the 
suburb of Kasmain, 3 m. distant. It 
was made by Midhat Pasha, and is 
said to earn a dividend of 100 per 
cent. 


ROUTE 65. 

CONSTANTIN OPLB TO TRRBIZOND 
BY SKA. 

THRBH DAYS BY STHAMER. 

Steamers (Turkish, Austrian, and 
French) touch at the chief towns on 
the coast, reaching Samsoun on the 
second, and Trebizond on the morn- 
ing of the third day. 

The scenery of Asia Minor on 
the Black Sea is very beautiful. 

2 m. E. of the lighthouse of Asia 
is the small roadstead of Rib®. The 
white cliffs of Cape Ribae were the 
Kuaneos of the ancients. High lime- 
stone cliffs line the coast. 

After passing.through the Bospho- 
rus and entering the Black Sea, the 
steamers give the shore a wide berth 
on account of the dangerous character 
of the navigation in its vicinity. Oc- 
casionally the vessel passes within 
sight of 

Erekli (120 m.) (Heraclea Pontica), 
the first ancient site of any im- 
portance on the coast. This town 
was founded by order of an oracle in 
honour of Hercules, who was sup- 
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posed to have descended to the infer- 
nal regions to encounter Cerberus 
through the cavern Acherusia, situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood. The in- 
habitants erected a statue of the 
god in their agora. Heraclea was at 
first governed by its own laws, but 
the supreme authority was seized by 
tyrants, who governed it for sixty 
years. 

When the Romans arrived in Asia, 
Heraclea signed a treaty of alliance 
with them. The town was finally 
annexed to the province of Pontus. 
The cavern Acherusia is situated at 
the N. of the town. There are two 
temples, converted into churches, and 
the ruins of an aqueduct near them. 
There are several remains of ancient 
architecture in the streets of Erekli, 
but no building in a perfect condi- 
tion. In the neighbourhood of the 
town are several coal mines, which 
were worked during the Crimean war 
by a European company. 

Erekli supplies Constantinople to 
a considerable extent with excellent 
coals for steam vessels and gasworks. 
It has a small bay with jetties and 
tramways for shipping coals. 

About 30 m. farther on the coast 
is Sesamyos (Amastris), now a small 
town of 200 houses. It derived its 
name from a princess descended from 
Darius, who was the wife of Diony- 
sius, tyrant of Heraclea. She founded 
a colony here composed of the people 
of the smaller towns of Sesame, 
Cytorus, Cromna, and Teium. Amas- 
tris fell successively into the power 
of Arsinoe, wife of Lysimachus, and 
of Ariobazane, son of Mithridates. 
It was taken by the Romans, and 
after the fall of the Byzantine em- 
pire was taken by the Venetians, who 
had here one of their principal esta- 
blishments. There are several remains 
of antiquity in the town, such as the 
walls of the citadel, the ruins of an 
aqueduct, and those of a large palace 
called that of Amastris. 

Beyond Amastris the vessel ap- 
proaches Cape Kerembeh, and be- 
yond this point passes 

c 


Ineboli (Abounon Tiechos), a 
pretty little town at the mouth of a 
gorge backed by high land, 240 m. 
from Constantinople. This small 
place is not noted in history ; it is 
situated in a bay at the mouth of 
the Daourikan Irmak. About 50 m. 
inland lies the town of Kastamouni. 
(See Rte. 40.) 

From this point the vessel passes 
near the land till it doubles the Cape 
Syrias (Injo Bournou), beyond which, 
15 m. from Ineboli, is the town of 
Sinope. 

Sinowp (Sinope). — This, the most 
important of all the Greek colonies of 
the Euxine, is situated in ancient 
Paphlagonia. It was colonised by 
the Milesians, Ephesians, and Com- 
merians, and during the Pelopon- 
nesian war by the Athenians. Its 
prosperity excited the cupidity of the 
kings of Pontus. It was besieged 
and taken by Pharnaces b.c. 183, 
and became the capital of his king- 
dom. Mithridates was born here. 
He formed two harbours and a naval 
arsenal. After his defeat at Cyzicus it 
was taken by Lucullus, who restored 
its ancient independence. In Strabo's 
time it was a large town well forti- 
fied. The port of Sinoup affords 
the safest anchorage between the 
Bosphorus and Batoum. This town 
is a dependency of the pashalic of 
Kastamouni, and possesses a popu- 
lation of 8,000 or 10,000 souls. It 
has a seaport office, and is the resi- 
dence of the kaimakam of the sanjak. 
The town is built upon the isthmus 
of a peninsula which projects into 
the sea, and is called the Boz Tepe. 
The harbour extends upon the E. of 
the town, but, as it is not shut in by 
moles, can be considered as nothing 
more than a roadstead. It is defended 
by batteries and by the castle, a mas- 
sive building of square form, dating 
its construction back to the time of 
the Greek Emperors. To the W. of 
the peninsula is another anchorage, 
called Ak-Liman, or the White Port. 

Sinope owes its importance to the 
fact of its being a building arsenal, 
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the only one, indeed, which Turkey 
possesses except Constantinople. 
Ships of the line and frigates are 
built there, and the oaks cut upon 
the mountains surrounding the har- 
bour furnish supplies of very hard 
wood. „ , , , 

The fortifications of the harbour 
are unfinished and out of repair. In 
the year 1808, at the time when 
Admiral Duckworth, with an English 
fleet, made his attempt against Con- 
stantinople, which was then defended 
by the French General Sebastiani, 
the latter despatched a corps of 
engineer officers to Sinope to 
strengthen and improve its defences. 
Here, on November 30, 1853, a small 
Turkish squadron was destroyed by a 
Russian fleet of overwhelming force, 
and the Turkish crews, 3,000 in num- 
ber, were slaughtered and sunk after 
a brave resistance. 

The town of Sinope is constructed 
in great measure with the old ma- 
terials furnished from the Greek city. 
Its houses and fortifications contain 
a multitude of antique fragments con- 
fusedly massed together. Greek and 
Paphlagonian inscriptions, busts, and 
mutilated statues, are embedded in 
the walls on every side. 

The French and Austrian boats 
call here. 

Beyond Sinoup a second cape is 
passed, and at 75 m. farther the 
steamer enters the port of 

Samsoun (Amysus), the starting 
point for Tokat, Diarbekir, and 
many other towns of the interior. 
There is an excellent harbour, and 
for this reason Samsoun has become 
the chief port on the coast after 
Trebizond. 

The remains of the Greek town 
of Amysus are to be found on a cape 
about 2 m. from the Turkish town, 
On the hill upon which stood the 
acropolis are the traces of walls, the 
foundations of round towers, many 
pieces of white marble and of terra- 
. cotta. Below in a copse, about H m. 
from the shore, are some columns 
and friezes marking the site of a 


temple. The port is filled up with 
sand, and the line of the mole can 
hardly be distinguished. Many 
columns and pieces of frieze have 
been removed to the palace of the 
governor of Samsoun. After leaving 
Samsoun the mouth of the Yeshil 
Irmak, the largest river on this coast, 
is passed, and soon afterwards the 
town of 

Ouniah is seen built on a hill- 
side in the shape of an amphitheatre. 
The houses are chiefly of wood. 
Those next the sea are erected on 
stone piers. The streets are dirty. 
The inhabitants, who are rich, cany 
on trade with Constantinople and the 
Crimea. The population is chiefly 
Greek. Ships are built here, and 
rope and cotton canvas manufactured. 
From Samsoun to Ouniah by land is 
36 miles. Four m. inland there is a 
curious castle on the summit of a 
perpendicular rock. On the S. face 
of the rock, about 50 ft. from the 
bottom, is a very remarkable cave, 
cut in the solid rock, so as to repre- 
sent the facade of a Greek temple, 
with its pediment and architrave. 

The inhabitants of the mountains 
of this neighbourhood employ them- 
selves in extracting the iron ore, for 
which the Calybes, who formerly in- 
habited this coast, were so famous. 
There are no mines here, and the ore 
is found in small irregular nodules 
embedded in yellow clay, which lies 
on the surface of the neighbouring 
hills. It never occurs deeper than 
a foot or two below the surface. 
The metal is extracted in a common 
blacksmith's forge, and worked by a 
single family, whose hut is dose by ; 
and when they have exhausted the ore 
in their immediate neighbourhood, 
they move their hut and forge to some 
more productive spot. The ore does 
not yield above 10 per cefit. of metal. 

The Gulf of Fatsa is crossed, 
then the ruins of Polemonium, the 
cape of Yasoun Bouraou, on which 
there are the ruins of a remarkable 
Byzantine church, and then, at 90 m. 
from Samsoun, we reach 
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Kerasounda (Phamacia), founded 
by Phamaces, grandfather of Mith- 
ridates the Great, in Roman times 
a place of great trade. There are 
some Hellenic 'walls surrounded by 
Genoese and Turkish foundations. 
There are also some remains of By- 
zantine churches. The land journey 
between Kerasounda and Trebizond 
is described in Rte. 69. 

A few miles beyond Kerasounda 
is the small island of Aretias, which 
possessed a temple dedicated to Mars, 
of which there are now no traces. 

Zefreh Bouraou is then passed, 
and shortly afterwards the town of 

Tireboli (Tripolis). Here there is 
a castle of the middle ages, and 
there are also two small Byzantine 
churches. The town contains 400 
Turkish and 100 Greek houses. It 
is situated near the mouth of the 
Kharshout Chai. Near the mouth 
of the river are silver and copper 
mines, which were rich and exten- 
sively worked till the water got in 
many years ago. These mines are 
probably the Argyria of the ancients. 

From this point as far as Trebi- 
zond, about 75 m., the coast is covered 
by luxuriant vegetation. It is in- 
deed one continued garden of azaleas 
and myrtles, deep wooded valleys, 
and high wooded hills, intersected by 
numerous streams, and the steamer 
passes so near land that the shore is 
visible in all its picturesque beauty. 
The capes of Koureli Bournou and 
Ieros Bournou, the site of Kerasus, 
and the bay of Platana are passed, 
and the vessel arrives at 

Trebizond (Trapezus), for a de- 
scription of which city see Rte. 74. 


ROUTE 66. 

SAMSOUN TO AMASIA BY NIXSAE AND 
TOKAT. 

hrs. 

Checharshembeh .... 6 


Eupatoria 12 

Niksar 10 

Guemenek 12 

Tokat 1 

Toorkal 8 

Zilleh 4 

Amasia 8 


A few miles from Samsoun the 
Merid Irmak (Lycastus) is crossed ; 
the road then for an hour follows the 
sea-shore. It then follows the foot of 
some hills, across a plain intersected 
by several streams, to 

Checharshembeh (6 hrs.), situated 
on the Iris. The valley of the Iris is 
then followed for a whole day to the 
junction of that stream with the Ly- 
cus. At the point of junction of these 
rivers stood Eupatoria, founded by 
Mithridates Eupator. Pompey took 
possession of the town and gave it 
the name of Magnopolis. Some miles 
south of this spot lay the town of 
Cabria, where Mithridates had a 
palace, and in the neighbourhood was 
Ccenochorion, a castle built by Mith- 
ridates, upon the summit of a high 
rock. A river ran at the foot of the 
rock. This part of the country has 
never yet been explored by Euro- 
peans. 

The Phanarcea is a beautiful plain, 
perfectly flat, and bounded on all 
sides by steep rocky hills. It extends 
from E. to W., and is 14 m. long and 
5 wide. About the middle of the 
plain, at the northern side, at the 
foot of a range of volcanic hills, the 
Iris flowing from the W. by S., and 
the Lycus from the E., or E. by S., 
unite their waters, and flow through 
a deep narrow gorge, which extends 
for several miles till the river emerges 
in the great plain, which is also 
watered by the Thermodon. There 
I can be ho doubt that the plain of 
| Phanarcea was once a great lake be* 
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fore the waters found a passage 
through this narrow gorge. The 
plain in which Niksar is situated, 
also watered by the Lycus, is of the 
same character, but separated from 
the Phanaroea by a ridge of lofty 
hills. 

Niksar (10 hrs.) (Rte. 75.) 

Goumenek (12 hrs). 

Tokat ( 1 hr.) See Rtes. 62 and 75. 

Toorkal (8 hrs.) 

From Toorkal to Amasia by the 
direct road is 8 hrs. ; but a detour 
may be made by Zilleh , the ancient 
Zela, thus dividing the journey into 
2 days. At Zilleh the small flat 
conical hill in the centre of the town 
is evidently the mound which was 
made by Semiramis, and is mentioned 
by Strabo. Unfortunately an ugly 
fortress of the middle ages has 
usurped the place of its beautiful 
temple. Scarcely any remains of 
antiquity are to be found here. This 
was the field of Julius Caesar's battle 
with Pharnaces, of which he wrote 
1 Veni, vidi, vici.* 

Amasia (3 hrs.) (See Rte. 75.) 


ROUTE 67. 

SAMSOTJN TO SMYRNA. 

By Amasia, Tokat, Angora, Afioom 
Kara-Hissar, and Cassaba. 


hrs. 

Cavak 8 

Delinos Khan .... * 5 J 

Amasia 6 

Tokat (3 days). 

Hadji Boghaz Chiflik . . 9 

Zilleh 2 

Yeghin Musulman ... 3 

Euren 9 

Keuhneh 12 

Youzgat 6 

Eyuk 8 

Sungurli 8£ 

Aghaja Kouryouno ... 5 
Izedcun 8 


hrs. 

Blashlukli ’ 2 

Mehmetli 5 \ 

Karaguli 6 

Kuruk 7 

Diakshan 8 

Assi Youzgat 4 

Angora 8 

Balikuyunji 6 

Chiflik 4 

Orta Keui 5 

Hortoo l£ 

Sevri Hissar 2 

Baghliya . 9 

Seidiler 6 

Eski Kara-Hissar ... 2 

Afioom Kara-Hissar . . 2 

Balmamood 4 

Chiflik • . 6 

Boozghoor 12 

Ooshak 3 

Gueneh 4 

Yenishehr 2£ 

Koolah 4 

Kavak Dere Pass .... 8 

Salikli 4 

Cassaba 8 

Smyrna (by rail) .... 3 


This route was performed by Dr. 
Van Lennep in the course of his 
missionary journeys in 1864. He 
started from Samsoun. (See Rte. 65.) 

There is a good road between 
Samsoun and Amasia made by 
European engineers. On leaving the 
sea, the road ascends a series of hills 
covered with pine trees and brush- 
wood. In 2 hrs. a cafe is passed, and 
in 4 hrs. a ruined khan, 2,886 ft. 
above the level of the sea. From 
this point the descent is gradual to 
the town of Cavak, 8 hrs. from Sam- 
soun. 

Cavak is a small town, containing 
a khan, two cafes, and a castle. It 
stands at the foot of the mountain 
range which borders the sea-coast, 
and at the commencement of an ex- 
tensive plain which extends as far as 
the Ak Dagh. 

Delinos Khan (5£ hrs.) The road 
here passes over a mountain 3,560 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

Amasia (6 hrs.), the capital of 
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the kingdom of Pontus, is described 
in Bte. 75. 

From Amasia, Dr. Van Lennep 

S roceeded to Tokat by Toorkal in 3 
ays. 

Tokat. (See Btes. 62 and 75.) 
From Tokat to Youzgat. 

Hadji Boghos Aghas Chijiik (9 

hrs.) 

Zilleh (2 hrs.) (Bte. 66.) 

Yeghin Musulman (3 hrs,), Turk- 
ish village. 

Ewren (9 hrs.) 

From this point the road ascends 
a narrow gorge formed by cliffs of 
green shale and limestone. At the 
end of the gorge hills covered with 
wild cypress trees and dwarf oaks 
are passed. An extensive undula- 
ting plain, in which are situated the 
important towns of Keuhneh and 
Sokum, is then entered. 

Keuhneh ( 12 hrs.) — Near this town 
there are hot springs of the tempera- 
ture of 140° Fahrenheit. 

Youzgat (6 hrs.) (See Bte. 62.) 
Boghaz Keui ( Pterium ) (8 hrs.). — 
These interesting ruins are described 
in Bte. 68. 

About 2 m. from Boghaz are the 
Yazli Kaiya , or carved rocks. The 
sculptures cover the sides of an ir- 
regular recess in limestone rock, 
about 100 ft. in depth and 50 ft. in 
width. They consist of figures in 
procession, of an Assyrian character, 
and are supposed to represent the 
introduction of the worship of As- 
tarte. (See Bte. 68.) 

Dr. Van Lennep also visited Eyuk 
(see Bte. 68). 

From Eyuk to Sungurli (8$ hrs.), 
a dirty Turkish town, the residence 
of a mudir. 

Sungurli to Aghaja Kouryouno 
(5 hrs.), through a barren country. 

Izeddin (8 hrs:), a village, the re- 
sidence of a mudir, in a district 
equally sterile. 

BlasMukli (2 hrs.) ; Mehmetli (6 
hrs.) ; Karaguli (6 hrs.) ; Kuruk (7 
hrs.)— Here the route approaches the 
river Halys, and near it stands the 
village of 


JDiakshan (8 hrs.), about 160 ft. 
above its level and 200 ft. above its 
bank. The houses here are better 
built than in the other villages. 

Assi Youzgat (4 hrs.). — The road 
to this place passes over a high 
mountain, and then through a narrow 
gorge, on the west of which stands 
the village. There are several an- 
tique marbles here ; one representing 
a recumbent lion, and another an 
altar with grapes upon it. Angora 
is reached in 8 hrs. over an undulat- 
ing region, the valleys of which are 
green and fertile. 

Angora. (See Bte. 41.) 

Balikuyunji (6 hrs.). — There are 
said to be ruins in this neighbour- 
hood. (See Bte. 68.) 

Chijiik (4 hrs.). 

Eyuk (2 hrs.), a yaila of the 
Turkomans. 

From this point the Sakaria is 
followed through a valley about 3 m. 
wide to Orta Keui (5 hrs.). 

An hour and a half after leaving 
its banks Hortoo is reached. 

Sevri Hissar (2 hrs.) is a town 
of white houses, built on a mountain 
of black granite. (Bte. 67.) 

Near Sevri Hissar are the ruins 
of Pessiminte. 

Baghliya (9 hrs.), a Turkoman 
village. 

Seidiler (6 hrs.). — Here cones of 
pumice stone cover an extensive area. 

Eski Kara-Hissar (2 hrs.). — Here 
there are extensive rums. 

Ajioom Kara-Hissar (2 hrs.) (Bte. 

68 .) 

Babnamood (4 hrs.). 

Chijiik (6 hrs.). 

Boozghoor (12 hrs.), through a 
rich alluvial plain covered with oak 
and walnut trees. 

Ooshak (3 hrs.), a town celebrated 
for its carpet manufactures. 

Gueneh (4 hrs.). — A dirty village. 

In an hour from this spot the 
valley of the Hermus is reached. 

Yenishehr (24 hrs.). — The river is 
crossed by a bridge, and the village 
of Suriyeh is readied in 3 hrs. 

Koolah (4 hrs.) (See Bte. 46.) 
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Kavak Dere Pass (3 hrs). 

Salikli (4 hrs.), an unhealthy vil- 
lage in the middle of the valley of 
the Hermits. 

Cassaba (8 hrs.). 

Smyrna , by rail. 


ROUTE 68. 

AMASIATO ANGORA AND AFIOOM KARA- 
HISSAR. THE MONUMENTS AT EYUK. 

days. hrs. 


Hac(ji Keni .... 0 12 

Chorum 0 6 

Kara-hissar .... 0 8 

Youzgat 0 8 

Sungurli 0 16 

Kalehjik 0 18 

Angora 0 16 

Balikuyunji .... 0 6 

Mulk 2 0 

Sevri-hissar .... I 0 

Alekiam 1 0 

Beyat 0 

Eski Kara-hissar . . 1 0 

Afioom Kara-hissar . 0 4 


Hadji Keui, a large village of 
300 houses, 30 m. W. from Amasia. 
Here the road to Youzgat branches 
off: 

Chorum, 10 m. W., is rather a 
large town of bigoted Mussulmans, 
with scarcely a Greek or Armenian 
in the place. Chorum is a kaza of 
Youzgat eyalet, and the seat of a 
mudir. It is situated in an extensive 
plain, through which flows a small 
stream, which falls into the Halys : 
it is on the E. side of the hills 
which separated Pontus from Galatia. 
On a low rising hill S.E. of the town 
are the remains of a square castle 
built by Sultan Murad, by whom the 
natives say the town was founded. 
In the walls of the town and castle 
are some fragments of columns and 
inscriptions, brought, as they say, 
from Kara-hissar. • 

Kara-hissar (8 hrs.) is a ruined 


town occupying a remarkable site. 
In the midst of an undulating plain 
rises a steep high hill of black rock. 
Its sides are almost perpendicular, 
and culminate in a point above 400 ft. 
high. The ruins are scattered along 
the base of the hill, and though they 
are modem, there are indications of 
the existence of an ancient town on 
the site. 

Eyuk is a Turkoman village a 
few miles S.E. of Kara-hissar. It 
stands on a low hill, a spur from 
higher hills to the north, a little off 
the road from Kara-hissar to Youz- 
gat, and about 20 miles E. of 
Sungurli. At Eyuk are some most 
curious and interesting monuments, 
apparently of high antiquity. They 
are thus described by Van Lennep : — 
‘ The principal building covers the 
S.E. edge of the site occupied by 
the village. The whole hill, how- 
ever, contains traces of ancient build- 
ings ; but whether they all belong to 
this one edifice I cannot say. It is 
worthy of note that while the monu- 
ments of Asia Minor are generally 
cut out of rocks belonging to the 
limestone class, this monument con- 
tains only black granite. This ac- 
counts for the preservation of the 
sculptures. All other bas-reliefs 
found in Asia Minor are rounded off 


at their edges, while these, like those 
of Egypt, are angular, Some of the 
sculptures remain unfinished. Mr. 
Hamilton’s drawings of them are not 
complete.’ 

The subjoined plan will give an 
idea of the best preserved portions of 
this building, as well as of their size. 
The first objects which strike the 
visitor are two granite blocks stand- 
ing erect and forming the two sides 
of an entrance or gateway. They 
are marked S 1 and S 2 on the plan, 
and face outwardly to the S.E., 
standing 11 ft. 4 in. apart. They 
measure 16 ft in height and 7 ft. in 
width. Each block has a sphinx 
carved on its outer face (see ac- 
companying woodcut). The sphinxes 
are 7 ft. 3 in. high, and 4 ft. 7 in 
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wide. They have been very much 
injured, doubtless by the hand of 
man. The ornaments of the neck 


and breast are in good preservation. 
The ears are also well preserved. The 
head-dress is Egyptian. 
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Plan of Ancient Building at Eyuk. 


* I can hardly account for Hamil- 
ton’s taking them to be “uncouth 
bird-like figures.” The blocks upon 
which these figures are carved are 
single, the appearance of several 
pieces upon the one on the right 
being produced by a crack in the 
stone. As you enter the gate there 
is on the right a bas-relief of a 
double-headed eagle, upon whose 
heads rest two human feet, while 
the edge of a robe is visible above. 
This is a facsimile of the eagle of 
the Yazli Kaiya. It will be seen by the 
plan that such portions of the building 
as may yet be identified by their 
foundations, have the appearance of 
an Assyrian palace. Upon entering 
you walk along a corridor 1 1 ft. wide 
and 30 ft. 8 in. long, at the ex- 
tremity of which must have been an 
inner door. Here, however, we find 
the foundations of a wall built across 
the corridor, probably a threshold, 
which we can trace 40 ft. to the 
right, and 26 ft. to the left. 

* We now return to the gateway 


to describe the remarkable bas- 
reliefs carved along the base of the 
wall which runs on both sides of it. 
The gateway with two sphinxes oc- 
cupies a breadth of 20 ft. 4 in., 
whence the two walls form a passage 
to the door, 16 ft. in depth, both 
sides of which are formed of carved 
blocks of granite. There are then 
two sharp corners, and the two 
walls stretch out for some distance 
on both sides. The lower tier of 
blocks forming these walls is yet 
standing, and is covered with carv- 
ings ; but it is impossible now to say 
whether there were sculptures upon 
the higher portions. I could dis- 
cover none upon the many hewn 
blocks with which the ground is 
strewn. Let us now proceed to 
describe these carvings, commencing 
at the comer formed by the block G, 
and going to the left towards A. It 
is this row of stones which is the 
best preserved, and they are all 
lying in their original places, occu- 
pying a space 32 ft. in length. These 
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blocks measure 4 ft. in height, as do 
all those which form the lower tier of 
both walls. 

*1 begin with the outer face of the 
left corner block marked G 1, for its 
bas-relief is evidently the key to the 
whole picture. The face, measuring 
but 2 ft. in width, represents the 
image of a bull set up on a stand or 
pedestal. The work is vigorous and 
characterised by that knowledge of 
the animal forms, which is so 
strongly marked in Egyptian and 
Assyrian sculptures ; the muscles 
and folds of the skin are well de- 
lineated. The bull is proportionately 
too small to be a representation of 
a living animal ; besides, its position 
upon the pedestal clearly points it 
out as an image. The hind quarters 
of the animal are broken off, and the 
face is somewhat injured. The next 
block upon the left (marked F) is of 
the same height. An altar stands 
in front of the idol, broad at the 
top, and firmly set upon its widening 
base. Next to the altar is the figure 
of a priest or priest-king, or high 
priest, the counterpart of the figure 
from the Yazli Kaiya, near Boghaz 
Keui. There are, however, points 
of difference, too important to over- 
look. The features of the Yazli 
Kaiya figure approach the Grecian 
type, while these are evidently 
Egyptian ; the nose is flat, the lips 
protruding, and the chin small. 
Behind him is the form of a female ; 
her arms folded and resting upon the 
end of a staff’, the fingers of the 
right hand raised upward as if in 
the act of worship. The head-dress 
is high, narrowing upwards and flat 
at the top. The tresses of her long 
hair lie upon the ear, partly covering 
the ear-ring, and fall along the back 
nearly to the feet. A garment is 
wound around the body. Again the 
features are very decidedly Egyp- 
tian. 

* The next figures upon the left 
are on the block marked E. They 
represent a priest leaning upon a 
staff, wearing a wide-sleeved gown, 


and leading to sacrifice a goat which 
he holds by the horn with his left 
hand. There are three oxen follow- 
ing. The carvings on this stone are 
remarkably well preserved, and their 
execution, especially the animals, is 
superior to the other sculptures. 
The block D represents three priests 
in similar costume, long loose robes, 
with wide sleeves hanging from the 
shoulders, and the sleeves of their 
under garments turned up and lying 
in folds at the elbows. Their faces 
are broken, but it can be seen that 
one of them wears an ear-ring. The 
first appears to lead the way with a 
staff held in the left hand, while 
the right is raised in adoration. The 
second carries some instrument used 
in sacrifice, and in like manner holds 
up one hand, while the third lifts both. 

4 The next block, C, represents a 
scene connected with the erection of 
this building. A man is ascending 
the ladder, probably a mason en- 
gaged in setting the stones in their 
proper places, aided by his companion 
below; while a third is standing 
with his back toward them, encour- 
aging the workmen by playing upon 
an instrument very much like the 
modern “zoorna.” They all wear 
short tunics tied around their waists 
with girdles which fasten in a 
central knot ; two of them wear 
ear-rings. Their heads are shaved, 
with the exception of a curl which 
hangs in front, and in one case another 
which falls behind. The musician, 
however, wears a turban similar to 
those of the country farmers of the 
present day, with the end hanging 
behind to protect the neck from the 
sun. The features of all the three 
are again decidedly Egyptian. 

4 The block B contains a continua- 
tion of the same subject ; exhibitions 
and music connected either with the 
dedication or with the erection of the 
building. The right-hand figure 
holds a long-tailed monkey in his 
hand, and is doubtless making it 
perform antics for the amusement of 
the crowd. The other figure carries 
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a snake wound around his body, and 
is playing upon a guitar of a precisely 
similar form to that existing or found 
on monuments in Egypt. 

* The last carved block on this side 
is A. It is a mere outline of a bull 
carrying a chest upon his back with 
a ring in front. 

* The portion of wall which ex- 
tended from the corner of the block G 
to the left-hand sphinx consisted of 
three stones : one of which, G-, is in 
its place, another, H, lies in the 
passage way, and the third is lost. 
G 2 is the other sculptured face of 
the block which bears the image of 
Apis. It represents two soldiers, 
with short tunics, curled hair, and 
ear-rings, holding up a standard,. 
The forms are good, but the work is 
injured. The other group represents 
a priest in his robes holding an in- 
strument whose form is too far in- 
jured to enable us to define it, while 
a naked youth stands before him , 
and holds his hands to his face. I 
believe that a human sacrifice is here 
portrayed as about to be consum- 
mated. The stone H, which has 
fallen from its original position, is 6ft. 
long, and represents six men march- 
ing in procession towards the gate 
of the building ; they wear tunics, 
fastened by belts, m which are 
placed their right hands, while the 
left is raised in the posture of wor- 
ship, the fist closed, and the thumb 
extended forward. Their heads are 
shaven, and they wear locks like the 
men at block 0 ; their features are 
also decidedly Egyptian. I have 
described all the figures lying on the 
left side of the gate, which are by 
far the most important and the best 
preserved.* 

The rest of the figures which are 
of less interest may be seen in Van 
Lennep*s work, vol. ii. pp. 142 seq., 
where illustrations are given. 

Alajah is about 10 miles S.E. of 
Eyuk. Hamilton saw there a tomb 
which he supposed to be Assyrian. 

Youzgat (8 hrs.from Kara -his sar). 
See Rte. 62. 


Nefez Keui (6 hrs.). Here there 
are some ruins, probably those of the 
ancient Tavium. A mile W. of the 
village are old foundations with in- 
scriptions. 

Boghaz Keui (6 hrs. from Youz- 
gat), the ancient Pterium, one of the 
most interesting places in Asia Mi- 
nor, is situated near the mouth of 
a defile, at the foot of some steep 
mountains. Between this village 
and the gorge on the slope of the 
hill are the remains of the walls 
and acropolis of Pterium. The prin- 
cipal of these ruins is a perfect 
ground-plan of a large and magni- 
ficent temple. The lower course of 
stones, from 3 to 6 ft. high, of the 
whole building, remain perfect; so 
that the cella, the pronaos, adytum, 
the passages on each side, two small 
apartments, and two enclosures, &c., 
can be made out. The length of the 
outside, without the enclosures, is 219 
ft., the width 140 ; the cella is 87 
by 65. This must, undoubtedly, have 
been the temple of Jupiter mentioned 
by Strabo. 1 hr. from here is the 
celebrated Median monument with 
sculptures of the Yazli Kaiya. The 
place is a spur of calcareous rocks 
projecting from the general line of 
hills northward into the plain. The 
carved rocks are in a recess in the 
N.W. side of the spur. They sur- 
round an open area, very irregular, 
about 120 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. 
The rocks are on their natural posi- 
tion, and their surface has been cut 
away in various sections, larger and 
smaller (see fig. 1), and upon them 
are figures in low relief, representing 
apparently a king and queen facing 
each other ; the former standing on the 
heads of men, and the latter on the 
back of a leopard (fig. 2). They are 
followed by trains of men and women, 
bearing what seem to be sacred em- 
blems (fig. 3). But the pontiff or 
priest occupying the surface marked 
L, is the best preserved figure of the* 
whole. He wears a cap of felt (?) 
with a turban around his head, holds 
a sort of sceptre or staff of state in 
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his left hand, and a sacred symbol 
appears above his right. The ex- 
pression of his countenance is humble 
and devout. His features, and in- 
deed those of all the figures, are regu- 
lar and handsome. They certainly 
have nothing African about them. 
The costume of all the sculptures 
resembles the Assyrian. The prin- 


cipal figures are nearly 5 ft. high 
but most of the others much smaller. 
Texier supposes that there is here 
represented the introduction of the 
■worship of Astarte into Phrygia. 
The leopard is known to be the em- 
blem of the Assyrian Astarte. 

Sungurli is 8 hrs. S.W. from 
Eyuk, and 16 hrs. from Youzgat. 


Seal « of Fk§t 



Sungurli is a kaza of Angora sanjak 
and eyalet, the seat of a mudir, and 
a town with a population of 1,600. 
At 6 hrs. N. from Sungurli are' some 
mines of rock salt, which are now 
worked. 

* Kalehjik (18 hrs.), a town of 600 
houses, situated 2 m. N. of the Halys, 
which is crossed by a bridge of most 
slender construction, consisting of a 


single row of planks, laid across 3 
long beams, the planks loose and 
separate. The bridge is 8 ft. wide, 
without a parapet, and 30 ft. above 
the river. The town of Kalehjik is 
built round a steep and high acropo- 
lis, and is quite a situation to have 
been chosen by the ancients. 

At Hukbass, 6 hrs. from Kalehjik, 
are some remains. 
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In proceeding to Angora, the tra- 
veller may make a detour by Akjetash , 
a small village 3 hrs. off the road to 
the N. Here are to be found many ] 


remains of columns and tombs, a bas- 
relief representing a soldier bearing 
a standard, and some interesting in- 
scriptions ; one mentioning a town of 
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Galatia, noticed by Pliny, but other- 
wise unknown. This village may 
perhaps be the site of Come, the town 
probably of the Comenses, men- 
tioned by Pliny as a people of Galatia. 
Behind the village rises a rocky hill, 
which may have formed the acropolis. 
Thence to Angora is 12 hrs. ; the same 
distance as from Kalehjik to Angora. 

Angora (12 hrs.) (See Rte 41.) 

Balikuytmji, 1 day’s journey from 
Angora, a small place at the foot of 
the high trachytic plateau, which rises 
from under the chalky limestone, 


which is the chief formation of this 
part of Asia Minor. A few miles 
S. of the village is a curious old fort 
on the summit of a lofty hill. It con- 
sists of a nearly circular wall, of very 
large and small blocks of stones, 
rudely put together, and about 10 
ft. high. Inside, the whole space is 
divided into a labyrinth of small 
chambers. It is probably a fortress 
of the Gallo-Graeci. From Balu- 
kuyunji the road passes by Beyjaez, 
over a barren uncultivated country. 
15 hrs., about 50 m. from Angora, 



Pio. 3.— Carvings on Rooks E and P. 


we reach the banks of the Sangarius, 
a deep and large river, flowing 
through a wide flat plain. 

Mulk (2 days from Balikuyunji). 
At this village are some curious 
caverns, probably sepulchral, divided 
into many irregular chambers. 

Sevri-hissar (1 day’s journey). 5 
m. off the road, before reaching 
Sevri-hissar, are some ruins at a 
place called Aslan keui ; but they 
are probably not ancient. From 
Sevri-hissar an excursion may be 
made to the ruins at Bala-hissar, 
which are very extensive, and appear 
to have been those of Pessinus. 


The ruins oi Pessinus are fully 
described by TeSier, Hamilton, and 
Van Lennep. The temenos, contain- 
ing some slight remains of the Temple 
of the Mother of tho Gods, is still to 
be traced, but the architecture is not 
archaic, but of a lato period. The 
sites alone of the theatre, the stadium, 
and the acropolis, are to be seen ; al- 
most all the stones of these buildings 
have been removed by the Turks to 
Sevri-hissar for building purposes. 
All the ruins of this most ancient 
city at present existing are of Roman 
times. Strabo says: ‘The temple and 
porticoes of white marble — the con- 
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struction of which is due to the kings Hamza Hadji, a Turkoman en- 
of Pergamus — adorn the sacred grove campment, 15 m. S. by E. 
ill a manner worthy of the sanctity Some extensive ruins, supposed 
of the spot ; and the Homans have by Mr. Hamilton to be those of Amo- 
increased its celebrity by transport- num, exist, about 2 m. off, S. by W. 
ing the statue of the goddess to Home Here part of the wall stands on a flat 
according to the oracles of the Sibyl/ table-land, to the N. of the ruins, 
AleJaam{\ day’s journey). Here which are known by the name of 
the ruins of the town of Orcistus are Kheq'an Kaleh. We And the remains 
to be seen on a rising ground, a few of a very large town in a dreadful 
m. S. of the Sangarius. state of dilapidation. Colonel Leake 



Fig. 4.— Carving on Rock L. 


doubtfully marks these ruins as Ana- 
bura; but when we recollect that 
Pessinus is at Bala-hissar, it is pro- 
bable that this must be Amorium ; 
the distance will perfectly coincide. 
There are no inscriptions, nor any 
remains of particular interest. 

The road now lies due W. along 
the end of a plain, and in a valley 
along the bed of a small stream. In 
all the burial-places, and at every 


fountain, are fragments of architec- 
ture and inscriptions. 

3 J hrs. is the village of Ghtmek 
Iceui, a short distance to S.W. of 
which the Phrygian mountains begin, 
which extend N.W. to Murad Dagh, 
S. of Kutaya. 

1 m. S.W. of the village, right of 
the road, are the ruins of a town on 
the slope of a hill, near the entrance 
of the valley leading to Beyat, 8 or 
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10 m. distant. Its situation may 
correspond with that of Anabura. 

Bey at (6J hrs.) Hence we proceed 
through a range of well-wooded, but 
steep and rugged mountains, and, 
descending on the W. side in a S.W. 
direction, observe some very remark- 
able sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the white rock. 

Eski Kararhissar, 1 day’s jour- 
ney, situated at the head of a small 
lain 2 m. N.N.W. from the cele- 
rated quarry of Docimitic marble. 

A good road over an extensive 
plain, where much opium is grown, 
leads to 

Afioom Kara-hissar (4 hrs.), so 
called from the culture of that plant, 
afioom being the Turkish word for 
opium. 


ROUTE 69. 

TREBIZOND TO TRIPOLIS A.ND 

kerasunt. (4 days.) 

Mr. Hamilton, in his work on 
Asia Minor (vol. i. 244), gives an ac- 
count of his journey along the coast 
to Tripolis. In order to obviate the 
difficulties arising from the ignorance 
of the natives, he engaged a tatar, 
or cavass, at Trebizond. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of his journey : — 

1. After leaving the town, the 
road descends to the sea-shore, a 
little short of the ruined church of 
Santa Sophia. 3 m. from Trebizond 
a small stream is crossed, and the 
low hills are ascended by a road over- 
hanging the sea. In 2 hrs. the river 
Gera is crossed by a high bridge near 
a small village of the same name ; 
the country on all sides is highly cul- 
tivated. The Calanoma Dere Sou is 
crossed by another high stone bridge 
of 2 arches. Beyond this, after pro- 
ceeding along the beach for £ mile, is 
Platana, or Polahdhaneh, situated in 

P 


a delightful valley, a small town, said 
to contain 140 Greek and about 20 
Turkish houses. Its position is near 
the centre of an open bay, which 
forms the winter anchorage of Trebi- 
zond. Mr. Hamilton here secured a 
konak in the cafr on the beach. It 
is a nahea of Trebizond. The old 
Greek church of St. Michael, in the 
early Byzantine style, with some 
curious paintings on the altar-screen, 
is well worth a visit. Platana is sup- 
posed to stand near the site of the 
Hermonassa of Strabo and Arrian. 

2. Leaving Platana, the road or 
path proceeds along the coast, a bank 
of myrtles generally intervening be- 
tween the road and the sea. In about 
an hr. the low promontory of Zeitoun 
Bouroun is passed, beyond which the 
scenery increases in beauty, and seve- 
ral bold and rocky promontories run 
into the sea between the road and 
Cape Yoros. After passing round a 
point of imperfectly columnar basalt, 
the ruined fort of Akcheh KaUh , 
placed on a rocky promontory, is 
reached. It is half-way between 
Platana and Cape Yoros, and is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of ancient 
Cordyle. It has a small open road- 
stead. Akchehabad is a nahea of 
Trebizond. The peasants along this 
coast always carry arms, precisely as 
they did in the time of Xenophon. 
Proceeding along the shore, and pass- 
ing Mersin, a single house upon the 
beach, we approach Cape Yoros , de- 
scribed by Mr. Hamilton as a mass 
of amygdaloid trap. 4J hrs. from 
Platana, Iiye Liman, a little bay E. 
of the cape, and the point called 
Kutchuk Mersin are passed. The 
hill, which forms the western extre- 
mity of the bay of Trebizond, pre- 
sents a fine specimen of fan-shaped 
columnar basalt. Leaving Cape 
Yoros, the route lies S.W., crossing 
the Iskefrh Dere Sou, flowing from 
a deep valley, containing many 
pointed hills, covered with wood. 
Passing the ruined castle of Gellita 
Kaleh, built on the brink of a ravine 
covered with rhododendrons andaza- 
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leas, we descend into another plain, 
watered by a large river, formed by 
the junction of two streams from 
different valleys, and making a bend 
to the E. before entering the sea, a 
peculiarity observed in many other 
rivers along these shores, and attri- 
buted by Mr. Hamilton to the preva- 
lence of N.W. winds, which throw up 
a bar or sandbank along the beach, 
and turn the stream towards the E. 
We now cross a ridge of hills, pass 
the Kerasoon Dere Sou, which marks 
the site of the Cerasus of Xenophon, 
and proceed by the village of Fol and 
the deserted factory of Kerteh Khana 
to Buyuk Liman , a large straggling 
house with a bazaar attached to it, 
which forms the resting-place for 
the second night. It is 9 hrs. from 
Platana. 

3. Leaving this place, we cross 
the Aksa Dere Sou by a covered 
wooden bridge like those of Switzer- 
land, and soon pass Cape KaUhjik 
and its ruined castle. The road be- 
yond this, though passing through 
the most beautiful scenery, is carried 
along the slippery side of a hill which 
slopes rapidly to the sea, several 
hundred feet below. After passing 
Cape Kereli and the ruined castle of 
Kereli Kal6h, which marks the site 
of the ancient Coralla, we cross the 
Avjenesin Dere Sou, flowing through 
a highly-cultivated plain. Beyond, 
we descend to the sea-shore, and 
cross the Chaoushli Dere Sou, beyond 
which is the village of Eleheu , situ- 
ated in a fertile plain, and supposed 
to mark the site of ancient Philo- 
calea. Beyond this village we cross 
the Kara Bouroun Chai, a large river 
issuing from a wooded valley, and 
soon obtain a fine view of the bold 
headland of Kara Bouroun. Soon 
after this we pass the ruins of Goo- 
lak KaUh, on an insulated rock near 
the beach, and cross 2 considerable 
streams, the Baba Dere Sou, and the 
Bazar Chai, surrounded by rice-fields. 
We now enter the plain formed by 
the detritus brought down by the 
deep and rapid river Tireboli Sou, 


Sect. tt. 

which is crossed by a ferry-boat. 
The town of Tireboli is embosomed 
in wooded hills overhanging the sea. 
Mr. Hamilton rested here for the 
third night, and took up his quarters 
in the konak. About 10 m. distant 
is a remarkable rock on a lofty hill 
called Petra Kal6h, or the Hock 
Castle, the apartments of which ane 
all said to be cut out of the solid 
rock. 2J m. from Tireboli are some 
remains of ancient silver mines, sup- 
posed by Mr. Hamilton to be the 
A rgyria of the ancients. The ore 
occurs in a white felspathic rock in 
a state of decomposition. The mines 
have been neglected for many years, 
but they are said to be rich in silver. 

4. The governor having informed 
Mr. Hamilton that the road to Kera- 
sunt was impracticable for baggage- 
horses, and recommended him to go 
by sea (which, with a favourable 
wind, is an affair of only 3 or 4 hrs.), 
he adopted his advice and gave up his 
intention of proceeding by land. The 
boat in which he performed the voy- 
age was flat-bottomed. Before round- 
ing Cape Zefr^h, they passed a small 
harbour to the E. of the point called 
Kaik Liman, which probably marks 
the site of Zephyrium. From Cape 
Zefr6h they stretched across the bay 
to Kerasunt, bearing W. J S. About 
2 m. farther they passed outside a 
rocky islet, which Mr. Hamilton 
supposes to be the Philyreis Insula 
of the Argonauts, and beyond it they 
landed on an island called Kerasunt 
Adasi, the Insula Aretias of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, celebrated for the tem- 
ple of Mars, erected by two Amazo- 
nian queens. It is between 3 and 4 
m. from 

Kerasunt . 
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KOUTE 70. 

TOKAT TO TBBBIZOKD. 


hrs. 

Niksar 8 

Iscassar 5 

Koyla-hissar 9 

Kara-hissar Shebkaneh . . 8 

Ooleh Shayran 12 

Gumish Khaneh . . . .12 

Trebizond 22 


As far as Ooleh Shayran the 
road and horses are good. Thence 
to Trebizond both are bad. For the 
first part of the route see the Rte. 
75 from Constantinople to Erzeroom. 

Ooleh Shayran is a small and pic- 
turesque village in the kaza of Shir- 
van. From this place the road leaves 
the high eastern road, and turns N. 
to Trebizond. The mountains are 
extremely steep and difficult. 

Gumish Khaneh , or Haneh (12 
hrs.) (the Silver House), is on the 
banks of the river Karshed, and is 
the seat of the administration of the 
silver mines of this district. The 
produce of argentiferous lead is now 
very small. The district is rich in 
copper and lead ore. It is the resi- 
dence of thekaimakam of the sanjak 
of Gumish Khaneh in the eyalet of 
Trebizond. 

For routes from Gumish Khaneh 
to Trebizond, see Rte. 74. 

Trebizond (22 hrs.) (See Rte. 74.) 


ROUTE 71. 

TREBIZOND TO BBZBROOM AND 


BAYEZID. ASCENT OF ARARAT. 


Jeveezlik. . . . 


miles, hrs. 
. 15 5 

Stavros Boghaz. . 


. 16$ 5 

Sugurni .... 


. 15$ 5 

BaUahore. . . . 


. 14$ 4 

Khoja Bey Khan . 


. 22 7 

Mihmansur . . 


. 12} 4 

Erzeroom. . . . 


. 19 6 

Hassan Kalesi . . 


. 18 6 

Kumansur . . . 


. 15$ 4$ 

Eshek Elias . . . 


. 17$ 5$ 

Ziflkhnn .... 


. 16* 5 

Kara Kiliseh . . 


. 19 6 

Utch Kiliseh . . 


. 22 7 

Bayezid .... 


. 27 8 


250$ 

These distances were measured 
with a pedometer. 

On leaving Trebizond the tra- 
veller crosses the Boz Tepeh into the 
valley of Deinn en Dereh, through 
which the road lies as far as Jeveez- 
lik, a village on the banks of a small 
stream. From here there are 3 roads 
to Gumish Khaneh, the Kara Katan, 
the Khayir Lair, and the Ziganeh, of 
which the two former are only practi- 
cable in the fine season. Leaving 
Jeveezlik by the Kara Kapou rte., 
where the roads are bad and dis- 
agreeable only after very heavy rains, 
the country is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, lying for some time through 
pine-forests with numerous villages 
in the valleys on either side. On 
descending into the 

Stavros Boghaz (10 hrs.), where 
khans are to be found, the road 
crosses the Khouroush Dagh, and 
enters the pretty vale of Gumish 
Khaneh, abounding with orchards and 
gardens. The town of Gumish Khaneh 
is situated on the side of a hill about 
a mile to the right of the road. It de- 
rives its name from some silver mines 
worked by the Turkish Government. 
Leaving the valley near Ballahoie 
) 2 
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(9 hrs.), the road traverses some 
table-land to Baibut, where the river 
Jorak is crossed by a bridge a little 
to the E. of the town. Following the 
Marsat Dereh, then passing over the 
Coph Dagh, and continuing along an 
undulating country as far as 

Mihmanmr (11 hrs.), this route 
advances on vast cultivated plains 
bounded by high mountains to Erze- 
room. 

The road hence to Bayezid passes 
over the vast plains of Fasin and 
Arish Kerd. It is good, and, ex- 
cepting uhere the mountains sepa- 
rating these great plateaux are 
crossed, it is practicable for vehicles. 
The country is well cultivated and 
watered, and it has many villages, 
some of which contain from 300 to 
400 houses. 

At Hassan Kalesi (6 hrs. from 
Erzeroom, on. the first of the plains) 
are the remains of an old Genoese 
castle built on the summit of a spur 
jutting out from the main range 
which commands the town. Pahseen- 
e-Aleyeh, or Hassan Kalesi, is a kaza 
of Erzeroom sanjak and eyalet, and 
the seat of a mudir. Close to it are 
several hot springs, some of bitumen, 
others of lime and iron, the 2 princi- 
pal ones being covered over and fre- 
quented by numerous bathers for 
their medicinal properties (tempera- 
ture 105° Fahr.) The river Arras is 
crossed 9 m. to the E. of Hassan 
Kalesi by a bridge called Khoban 
Keupri. 

Kumanswr (4$ hrs.) 

Eshek Elias (5^ hrs.)— On leaving 
Eshek Elias, the ascent of the hills 
between Pasin and Arish Kerd com- 
mences. On the heights occasional 
glimpses may be caught of Mount 
Ararat, distinguished from the high 
mountains around it by its lofty cone 
covered with perpetual snow. 

Zid khan (5 hrs.) 

Kara Kiliseh (6 hrs.) 

Utch Kiliseh , or Three Churches 
(6 hrs.), takes its name from its 
former number of Christian temples, 
for there is now only one standing, the 


other two being in ruins. It is said to 
have been built by the architect of 
Echmiadzin. The monastery attached 
to them is said to have been built 
in 306, and has a small library of 
MSS. 

Bayezid (8 hrs.) — The town of 
Bayezid is situated about 5 hrs. or 
16 m. to the S.W. of the foot 
of Mount Ararat , which celebrated 
mountain is now called Aghri Dagh. 
A large plain lies between it and 
some precipitous hills behind Baye- 
zid. The Pasha’s palace, called Ak 
Serai, is on the summit of a crag over- 
looking the town. This once mag- 
nificent building is now in a nearly 
ruinous state, having lately suffered 
from several shocks of earthquake, 
and having also been despoiled of 
most of its internal beauty during 
the Russian invasion. The town has 
a poor and dilapidated appearance, 
with very bad bazars. The popula- 
tion is about 20,000. The khans are 
good, being frequented by travellers 
to and from Persia. 

Bayezid is a Turkish' border 
fortress, having Persia a few miles on 
the E. and Russia a few miles on the 
N. As it commands the great line of 
commerce from Tabriz and all Persia 
to Erzeroom and Trebizond, a deter- 
mined effort was made by Russia 
during the sittings of the Congress of 
Berlin to obtain possession of it. 
Fortunately for the Porte and for 
the interests of Turkey, it was not 
yielded to the Czar. 

Ararat . — Although this famous 
mountain is within the borders of 
Russia, it can be approached easily 
from Bayezid, and such as desire to 
climb it can make the necessary 
arrangements at that place. The 
ascent is long and difficult, and will 
require two days ; and as the people 
of that region believe the summit 
to be inaccessible, the daring tra- 
veller may expect to be left to his 
own resources during the last and 
most difficult part of his task. 

The geographical position of 
Ararat is remarkable. The great 
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plateau of Armenia from which it 
rises is nearly equidistant from the 
Black and Caspian Seas. With the 
first it is connected by the river 
Acampsis, with the second by the 
Araxes ; while the winding valley of 
the Euphrates serves as an outlet 
towards the countries on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. In the high- 
lands of Armenia are the sources of 
the principal rivers of Western Asia, 
including the Tigris. Ararat rises 
from the plain of the Araxes, forming 
a huge elliptical mass, 25 m. in length 
from N.W. to S.E., and half of that 
in width, and culminating in two co- 
nical peaks, called the Great and Less 
Ararat, about 7 m. from each other ; 
the former being 17,260 ft. high, and 
the latter about 1 3,000 ft. The sum- 
mit of the former is covered with 
perpetual snow. At Ararat the three 
Empires of Russia, Turkey, and Per- 
sia meet. In 1828 Russia took from 
Persia the section of country in which 
the mountain stands. 

The first to ascend Ararat was 
Parrot in 1829, who approached it 
from the N.W. Mr. Bryce, who 
made the ascent in 1877, gives a 
graphic account of his journey, and 
of the panorama visible from the 
summit. He thus writes : — 

‘All was cloud on every side. 
Suddenly, to my astonishment, the 
ground began to fall away to the 
north; I stopped, a puff of wind 
drove off the mists on one side, the 
opposite side to that by which I had 
come, and showed the Araxes plain at 
an abysmal depth below. It was the 
top of Ararat. Two or three minutes 
afterwards another blast cleared the 
air a little to the west, which had 
hitherto been perfectly thick, disclos- 
ing a small snow valley, and beyond 
it, a quarter of a mile off, another 
top, looking about the same height 
as the one I stood on. Remembering, 
what I had strangely forgotten on 
the way up, that there are two tops 
— one sees them distinctly from Eri- 
van and Aralykh— I ran down the 


steep, soft sides of the snow valley, 
across it in the teeth of the blast, and 
up the easy acclivity to the other top, 
reaching it at 2.25 p.m. It is cer- 
tainly the higher of the two. Both 
tops are gently sloping domes or broad 
convex hummocks of snow, on which 
there is not a trace of rock, nor a trace 
of the crosses which first Parrot and 
afterwards Chodzko set up, just as 
little as of Noah’s ship itself. One 
thought of the pictures of childhood, 
the Ark resting on a smooth, round, 
grassy eminence, from which the 
waters are receding, while the 
Patriarch looks out of the window, 
and compared them with this snow- 
filled hollow, just large enough to 
have held the vessel comfortably, 
raised 15,000 ft. above the surround- 
ing country. Neither is there any 
sign of a crater. You might describe 
the whole top as a triangular undu- 
lating plain, rather more than half as 
big as the Green Park in London, 
descending gently on the north-west, 
with extensive terraces like fields of 
tUvS, less gently towards the north- 
north-east, but steeply on all other 
sides, and on the east breaking off, 
after a short snowfield, in the tre- 
mendous precipices that overhang the 
chasm of Arguri. There was nothing 
about it to suggest an extinct volcano, 
were it not known to be one. But in 
the ages that have elapsed since the 
time when eruptions took place from 
the great central chimney of the dome, 
a time probably far more remote than 
that when the minor cones that stud 
the flanks of the mountain were active, 
all sorts of changes may have taken 
place, and the summit we now see 
may be merely the bottom of an 
ancient crater, whose craggy rim has 
been altogether broken away. Look- 
ing around, it was hard to imagine that 
volcanic fires had ever raged on such 
a spot, robed as it now is in perpetual 
winter. 

‘ Immeasurably extensive and 
grand as the view was, it was also 
strangely indefinite. Every moun- 
taineer knows that the highest views 
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are seldom the finest ; and here was 
one so high that the distinctions of 
hill and valley in the landscape were 
ahno8tlost Ararat towers so over 
all his neighbours, much more than 
Mont Blanc or even Elbruz do over 
theirs, that they seem mere hillocks 
on a uniform flat. The only rivals 
are in the Caucasus, which one can 
just make out all along the northern 
sky. Kazbek and Elbruz, the latter 
280 miles away, are visible. . . 

‘More than two hundred miles 
away I could just descry the faint 
blue tops of the Assyrian mountains 
of Southern Kurdistan, the Qardu 
land, where Chaldee tradition places 
the fragments of the Ark, mountains 
that look down on Mosul and those 
huge mounds of Nineveh by which 
the Tigris flows. Below and around, 
included in this single view, seemed 
to lie the whole cradle of the human 
race, from Mesopotamia in the south 
to the great wall of the Caucasus 
that covered the northern horizon, 
the boundary for so many ages of the 
civilised world. If it was indeed here 
that man first set foot again on the 
unpeopled earth, one could imagine 
how the great dispersion went as the 
races spread themselves from these 
sacred heights along the courses of the 
great rivers down to the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and over the Assyrian 
plain to the shores of the Southern 
Ocean, whence they were wafted 
away to other continents and isles. 
No more imposing centre of the 
world could be imagined. In the 
valley of the Araxes beneath, the 
valley which Armenian legend has 
selected as the seat of Paradise, the 
valley that has been for three thou- 
sand years the high-road for armies, 
the scene of so much slaughter and 
misery, there lay two spots which 
seemed to mark the first and the latest 
points of authentic history. One, 
right below me, was the ruined 
Artaxata, built, as the tale goes, by 
Hannibal, and stormed by the legions 
of Lucullus. The other, far to the 
north-west, was the hollow under the 


hills in which lies the fortress of 
Kars, where our countrymen fought 
in 1854, and where the flames of war 
were so soon again to be lighted.’ 


ROUTE 72. 


BBZEBOOH TO KAI8ABYKH, BY wmw . 
JAN AND SIVAS. 


Yenekeui. . . . 
Karghan .... 
Erzinjan .... 
Kemakh .... 
Herhemeh . . . 

Akeen, Eguineh, or 
Egin .... 
Arabkeer. . . . 

Keban Madeni . . 
Kharpout. . . . 
Eizohloo .... 
Karpouz — Malatiyeh 


10 ' 

10 

12 

12 

10 

12 

8 

12 

10 

12 

6 

hrs.' 


i ® 

8.0 „ 

. 2.2 
1 «a 

Ills 


Hakeem Khanee . 

. 14 

Post. 

Ghurun .... 

. 15 

No post. 

Manjelik . • . 

. 9 

No horses. 

Oolash .... 

. 91 

i Post- 

Sivas ..... 

• ®j 

I horses. 

Saghileh. . . . 
Gemenek . . . 
Kaisaryeh . . . 

. 12] 
• 6 
. 12 J 

1 Good 
[road. 


20 m. from Erzeroom the road 
diverges from the high road to Con- 
stantinople, and passes over a more 
elevated tract of country, and then 
descends into the plain of Teijan, in 
which the Mfl.mfl.tr Khatun unites 
with the Kara-sou or E. Euphrates. 
This plain is well watered, and con- 
tains about 40 villages, chiefly inha- 
bited by Turks. 

Yenekeui (10 hrs.) — The buildings 
in the plain are half under ground* 
in the usual Armenian style. The 
climate is milder than at Erzeroom. 

Karghan (10 hrs.), 60 m. from 
Erzeroom. Between the plains of 
Teijan and Erzinjan a mountain 
range intervenes, with many strong 
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passes easily defensible ; it is inha- transporting wood to Keban Madeni. 
bited by Koords, and forms part of The governor is generally of the re- 
the Dujik range. The Koords are maining Dereh Beys, whose family 
here divided into two powerful tribes, has held the office for many genera- 
one called the Shah Husein, the other tions. The road recrosses the bridge 
the Balabanli; they are represented and takes a more westerly course 
as rich, pay no contributions to the than the river, and crosses some 
Sultan, and lose no opportunity of mountains to 

levying them on passengers, and of Herhemeh (10 hrs.) — The travel- 
plundering their neighbours. Each ler returns towards the river, and 
tribe can bring from 4,000 to 5,000 proceeds by Hassan Ovah to the ferry 
men into the field. of Khostieh, where the river is very 

Erzinjan (12 hrs.) — A town of 3, 000 wide and rapid. In this district the 
houses, of which 800 are Armenian, women reap, while armed men watch 
and the rest Turkish. It is governed near to prevent the Koords from car- 
by a mudir, and is a kaza of the rying off the corn. At some distance 
pashalic of Erzeroom. The houses farther on the stream again enters 
here are built above ground, which a vast rent in the mountains, the 
gives them a more cheerful appear- precipices on either side rising 1,000 
ance than in other parts of Armenia, or 1,500 ft. 

The town is situated at the western Akeen, Eguineh , or Egin (12 hrs.) 
end of a rich and beautiful plain, of (from the Armenian Agn, water), 
which the Gujik mountains form the situated in a very deep valley on 
southern boundary. There are no the right bank of the Euphrates, 
ruins here, but it is supposed to be The traveller crosses from the op- 
the site of the ancient Comana. On posite bank by a long wooden 
the N. side of the plain the bases of bridge. Akeen is a post station 
the mountains are covered with vil- and kaza of Kharpout sanjak and 
lages, surrounded by extensive gar- eyalet, and seat of a mudir. The 
dens, which furnish excellent fruit in mountains rise from the banks of 
great abundance. the river in steep slopes, terminated 

We now cross the plain in a S. di- by abrupt precipices. The sloping 
rection, and enter a narrow defile, part of the mountains is covered 
through which the Kara-sou flows, with gardens in terraces, and, the 
The approach to Kemakh is by a trees being thick, the houses have 
wooden bridge thrown over a deep the appearance of being situated in 
chasm in the mountain, through a forest, the contrast between which 
which the Kara-sou has forced its and the naked precipices above pro- 
way ; just before entering the chasm duces a singular effect. The town 
the Kara-sou is joined by the Keumer. contains 2,700 houses, of which 2,000 
By the latter river wood is brought are Mohammedan, and the rest Ar- 
from the mountains and floated down menian. Wine is made here, and 
the Kara-sou for the use of Egin and fruit is abundant. The goitre is a 
Keban Madeni. frequent disease in this district. 

Kemakh (12 hrs.) — A singular Leaving Egin, the road continues on 
place. An elevated part of the town the W. bank of the river, but di- 
18 within a ■wall of very ancient struc- verges from the stream and crosses 
ture, and commanded by mountains several steep mountains and deep 
rising close behind it. The remainder valleys. After turning W., and cross- 
is situated in gardens ascending from ing a mountain range, a slight descent 
the banks of the river. The town near Shepikvil brings us to 
contains 400 Turkish and 80 Ar- Ardbgir or Arabkir (8 hrs.), 
menian houses ; the inhabitants live situated on an elevated plateau in 
by cultivating the valleys, and by the midst of a forest of fruit-trees. 
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It is probably the site of Dascusa. 
It contains 6,000 houses, of which 
4,800 are Mohammedan, and 1,200 
Armenian. The latter are chiefly 
engaged in manufacturing cotton 
goods from English yarn. The ma- 
nufacture, which has only been in- 
troduced of late years, has extended 
rapidly, and there are now 1,000 
looms at work. The place is conse- 
quently in a thriving condition. 
Arabkeer is a post town, and kaza of 
Kharpout eyalet and sanjak, and seat 
of a mudir ; is 15 caravan days from 
Aleppo, and 12 days, or 80 hrs., from 
Trebizond. 

To the N., in the district of Deev- 
rege, are iron mines, and at a place 
called Zeitun, a large town on the 
Aleppo road, they are regularly 
worked. 

The road now lies over an undu- 
lating, uncultivated, barren country : 
before reaching the Euphrates it falls 
into the military road constructed 
by Reshid Mohammed Pasha, from 
Samsoun. The traveller crosses the 
Euphrates by a ferry ; the river here 
is 120 yards wide, deep, and rapid. 

2 hrs. above this ferry the Kara-sou 
or Eastern Euphrates is joined by 
the Murad-chai, or Western Euphra- 
tes. The united streams retain the 
name of Murad-chai to Bir, where 
the river Anally assumes that of 
Frat. 

Keban Madeni (12 hrs.) — The town 
and mine are situated in a ravine £ h. 
from the ferry ; it is so narrow as 
to afford no room for cultivation, 
as the mountains unite in it at an 
acute angle. The mountains around 
exhibit barrenness in its most forbid- 
ding aspect. It is a first-class post 
station, a kaza of Arghana Madeni, 
and seat of a mudir. The town, 
which only owes its existence to the 
lead and silver mine , contains 400 or 
600 families, all more or less em- 
ployed in working it. The greater 
number are Greeks, who are the 
miners ; the Turks are the directors, 
and the Armenians the artisans. 
The mine is of argentiferous lead, 


TO KAISARYEH, ETC. Sect. II. 

and would appear to be an unprofit- 
able concern, at least in the hands of 
the Government. The road now 
passes over a mountainous country 
to an extensive plain, well cultivated, 
and studded with villages. A moun- 
tain range separates this plain from 
the adjoining one of Kharpout. 

Kharpout (10 hrs.) is placed on a 
conical eminence at the termination of 
a range of mountains, but, being com- 
manded by higher ranges, it cannot 
be considered as a strong military 
position. It is said to contain about 
1,700 families. This is an American 
missionary station. The city over- 
looks an extensive, beautiful, and 
productive plain not less than 36 m. 
long, and from 4 to 6 broad. The 
plain is populous and prosperous. 
The productions of the soil are 
grain, grapes, wine of a superior 
quality, oil from seeds, and cotton. 
The streams in the plain flow into 
the Murad-chai. Descending from 
Kharpout we cross the plain obliquely, 
and ascend a steep mountain, then 
descend to the lake of Genlik, whose 
waters have been erroneously stated 
to be salt. In these barren moun- 
tains are the sources of the Tigris. 

After reaching the end of the 
plain of Kharpout, we cross a moun- 
tain range covered with oaks pro- 
ducing a considerable number of 
gall-nuts, and descend to the banks 
of the Murad-chai. 

Eizohloo (12 hrs.), a district with 
a ferry, and a Koord village on either 
bank. 

Karpouz or Harpouz (6 hrs.) 
(Malatiyeh), 21 m. W. of the Eu- 
phrates. Karpouz is 6 m. above 
Malatiyeh, situated amidst a forest 
of fruit-trees, the inhabitants of 
which remove to Karpouz for 7 
months, returning to Malatiyeh for 
the 6 winter months. Karpouz and 
Malatiyeh may be considered as one 
town, and contain 3,922 families, of 
whom one-third are Christians. 

Malatiyeh, the ancient Malatia or 
Malitene, is a most desolate-looking 
place ; the ancient walls are in ruins, 
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the houses are mean, and the bazaars 
mere mod-stalls. Malitene contri- 
buted many martyrs to the Church. 
It is a post station, and kaza of Khar- 
pout. It possesses two well-built 
mosques and two caravanserais in 
the Persian style. The Christians 
inhabit Hordeuz, supposed to be Ad 
Ara8 y £ hr. distant; it has an old 
Greek church. The road traverses the 
plain, and then crosses the Tokh- 
mah-sou by a bridge, to either end 
of which a causeway on . arches is 
united. This extends across the 
valley in which the river flows, 
whose occasional rise it indicates. 
7 m. from the Tokhmah-sou we 
arrive at the Chamurlu-sou, which 
also falls into the Murad-chai. On 
the plain is a column which marks 
the half distance between Bagdad 
and Constantinople. The road passes 
by Hasson Bedrik , and enters a defile 
in which runs the Chamurlu-sou. 

Hakeem Khanee (14 hrs.), a poor 
town, where there is a castle and a 
khan in the Persian style, said to have 
been built by a doctor, and hence its 
name. It is a telegraph station, and 
a kaza of Arghane Madeni sanjak and 
seat of a mudir. The track now 
leads over mountains and valleys, and 
finally, after making the circuit of 
Ali Dagh mountains, descends to the 
Tokhmah-sou, which it follows in a 
northerly direction to 

Ghwrun (15 hrs.), situated in a 
deep narrow valley, whose E. side 
rises in a precipice ; the western is 
sloping, and cultivated where the 
ground permits. A stream runs 
through the valley. The town con- 
tains 1,770 inhabitants, who are en- 
gaged in trade with the migratory 
tribes of Turkomans and Koords. 
The traveller now ascends the steep 
E. side of the valley, and passes over 
a mountainous tract. 

Manjelik (9 hrs.), a small village, 
and the only one on the road : it for- 
merly contained 100 families, but is 
abandoned by all except 15 Armenian 
families, who are induced to remain 
by ‘the presence of a very ancient oh., 


dedicated to St. Thros, which is a 
place of pilgrimage, and of peculiar 
sanctity. 

Oolash (9 hrs.), inhabited solely 
by Armenians. On the road hence to 
Sivas are two large salt-works ; the 
salt is procured from springs. The 
Government is said to derive a con- 
siderable revenue from them, and 
the surrounding country is supplied 
by them. 

Sivas (6 hrs.), situated on a plain 
watered by the Kizil Irmak, which 
is here a large stream, and has 2 
broad stone bridges thrown across it 
within 5 or 6 m. The town covers 
a large area, but within it are many 
ruins. It contains 5,000 Turkish 
and 1,200 Armenian families. It 
is an American missionary station. 
Sivas is 4,670 feet above the level of 
the sea. Many of the old mosques 
and khans prove the town to have 
been once under the Persian do- 
minion. The position of Sivas is 
excellent for a commercial city ; the 
access from the Black Sea is easy, 
and facilitated by the military road 
made by Reshid Mohammed Pasha. 
It is situated in a district abounding 
with the necessaries of life. The 
route by Sivas is the best to Bagdad. 
The bazaars are extensive, and the 
khans numerous. The road from 
Sivas to Kaisaryeh is over extensive 
plains separated by low ranges of 
mountains. The plains are cultivated 
and well peopled. 

Saghueh (12 hrs.) 

Gemenek (6 hrs.) 

Kaisaryeh (12 hrs.), the ancient 
Caesarea, is situated at the foot of 
the mighty snow-capped Mount 
Ergish (Argaeus), rising to the height 
of 12,000 feet above the sea. Close 
by the town are the ruins of a more 
ancient Mohammedan city, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake. The 
city is surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall, and has a castle within on the 
same level as the city. Neither of 
them could offer resistance to cannon. 
Many buildings within the town bear 
evidence of Persian occupation. The 
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base of this remarkable and pictu- 
resque volcanic mountain is covered 
with gardens abounding in fruit of 
all kinds. The mountain supplies 
timber for building, fire-wood and 
charcoal. The town contains 8,000 
houses, 5,000 Turkish, 2,500 Arme- 
nians, and 500 Greek. It is the 
principal commercial mart in the 
central part of Asia, and its inhabi- 
tants are remarkable for enterprise 
and activity, and are found following 
their pursuits in the remotest corner 
of the empire. Of late years the 
importance of the place has declined, 
owing to the insecurity of the 
country caused by the Kurds, and to 
the increased navigation of the Black 
Sea, which has drawn the commerce 
from the direct line overland to 
Smyrna. Its bazaars, however, are 
most extensive, and are well sup- 
plied with foreign goods, chiefly 
Manchester cottons and Austrian 
guincaiUerie. 

To the S. of the town are some 
slight remains of the ancient city of 
Caesarea, or Mazaca, of which the 
stadium is the most conspicuous. 

The villages around are large 
and populous, and the Christian in- 
habitants display their wealth and 
luxury in their country residences 
more than in any other part of 
Turkey. 


ROUTE 73. 

BBZEBOOH TO DIARBBKIR, 

days. hrs. 

Erzeroom to Kharpout 8 
Arghana Madeni ... 12 


Aighana 3 

Diarbekir 12 


Follow the road to Kharpout (see 
Rte. 72). Thence to the copper mine 


of Arghana Madeni (12 hrs.); round 
this mine are collected 270 Greek, 
173 Armenian, and 300 Turkish 
families. It is situated in a rock 
10 m. from the town of 

Arghana, under a lofty peak, sur- 
mounted by an Armenian convent 
overlooking a vast plain, part of the 
Arabian desert. The slope from the 
town to the plain is covered with 
gardens, producing grain, cotton, 
fruits, and a very superior wine. 
Arghana contains 600 families. A 
vast plain leads to 

Diarbekir, or Ameed (12 hrs.), 
situated on the right bank of the 
Tigris, with gardens between the 
town and the river. Diarbekir was 
the ancient Amida, and was enlarged 
and strengthened by Constantins, in 
whose reign it was taken, after a long 
siege, by Sapor, king of Persia. The 
historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who took part in its defence, has 
given a minute account of the siege 
(xix. 1). Though ceded by Jovian 
to the Persians, Amida again became 
annexed to the Roman Empire, and 
in the reign of Anastasius, a.d. 502, 
was once more taken by the Persians, 
when 80,000 inhabitants were slain. 
On the termination of the war, it re- 
verted to the Romans. Procopius 
relates that Suetonius repaired its 
walls and fortifications. In summer 
there is good ice. 

The Konak , or residence of the 
governor, is a picturesque building 
with large courtyards. The wall en- 
closing the principal mosque is very 
interesting to the antiquary; it is 
very massive, consisting of two rows 
of pillars, one over the other; the 
pillars are of porphyry. This wall, 
apparently, is that of a Roman temple, 
or of its enclosure. Over one of the 
gates there is said to be a Latin in- 
scription, rather too high up to be 
read, and there is a Cufic inscription 
round the interior. The fountain in 
the centre of the court has a cupola 
over it, supported by a very pretty 
colonnade. 

The massive walls of Diarbekir, 
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and the whole town, are built of 
black lava; dose outside the town, 
approaching from Syria, is a lava 
stream, exposed by quarrying stone, 
and exhibiting prisms strikingly 
similar to those of St. Flour in Au- 
vergne. There are many Roman re- 
mains, and the Saracenic buildings 
are curious. 

There is a good military hospital 
at Diarbekir. 

In its prosperity the town con- 
tained 40,000 families, and number- 
less looms were in constant work. 
It had an active trade with Bagdad 
in Indian, and with Aleppo in Euro- 
pean goods, and was one of the 
wealthiest cities in Asia. Within 
3 m. of the gate were several villages, 
and more than one Christian church. 
The ‘population is about 1,500 Arme- 
nian, 85 Catholic, 70 Greek, 50 
Jewish, and 6,300 Turkish families. 
There are now but a few hundred 


looms half employed. The trade 
with Bagdad is almost annihilated, 
and that with Aleppo reduced to in- 
significance. 

The silk trade is rising. 

Diarbekir is one of the most im- 
portant and flourishing of the 
American mission stations in Turkey. 
The work of the missionaries has been 
chiefly among the Armenians. A 
large Protestant community has been 
formed, a church erected, and a native 
pastor ordained. Schools have also 
been established, which are exercis- 
ing a great influence for good among 
the young. The native pastor, the 
Rev. T. Byajian, speaks English, is a 
man of considerable culture, and al- 
ways gives a hearty welcome to 
English travellers. 

The shortest route from Diarbekir 
to Europe is to Scanderoon, and 
thence by French steamer. 
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CIRCASSIA. — THE CAUCASUS. — PERSIA. 

HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS IN RUSSIA AND PERSIA.* 


RUSSIA. 


A passport, duly countersigned, is requisite to enter the Eussian empire, 
and the tourist should constantly carry it with him. Of almost equal 
importance are good introductions to local authorities. These will smooth 
the way for the traveller, and often secure post-horses and lodgings, where 
without them he would be helpless. Next comes a thoroughly good ser- 
vant, acquainted with the languages and people, and capable of hiring post- 
horses, and doing all the work of a courier. Dress in the Caucasus should 
be warm, and all care taken to avoid chills among the mountains and wild 
deep glens. The best seasons for travelling are spring and autumn. The 
summer is hot, and the valleys then subject to malaria ; while on the other 
hand the winter is intensely cold, the high grounds covered with snow, and 
the rivers swollen. For mountaineering in the Caucasus, the best months 
are September and October. 

Expenses . — The cost of travelling in the Caucasus is considerably 
greater than in Asia Minor. Post-horses are dear, and cannot always be 
had, so that the traveller is often detained ; there is also a bad custom of 
giving a very laTge pourboire. The traveller is charged extravagant prices 
for the small articles he requires in the towns and villages. The best 
money is Eussian bank-notes of small amount, and silver coins. Care must 
be taken to carry all money about the person, and to beware of showing it 
except when absolutely necessary. 

Baggage should be as light as possible, but it is always well to have a 
sufficient quantity of clothing and of the necessaries of life. Medicine 
should be provided as in Turkey. A small tent, camp-bed, mosquito net, 
and insect powder, will add greatly to comfort. The Eussian Churdsin, like 
large saddle-bags, is the best article for carrying clothes, &c., as it is 
easily fastened on horse, mule, or drosky. 

Lodgings can generally be obtained in towns and villages where there 
are no hotels, for the people as a rule are very hospitable. There is often 
great inconvenience in this hospitality, for the host is so attentive to his 
guest as to leave him very little time to himself. Then the Eussian custom 
of late supper is rather trying, because it compels the traveller, perhaps 
after a ten hours’ ride, to wait several hours more ere he can get food. It 
is always well to send a messenger in advance to the halting place to pre- 
pare the proper accommodation. 

Conveyance . — The railway from Poti to Tiflis is the only one in the 
Caucasus. Post-coaches are most frequently used, but the traveller who 


* Chiefly taken from the exoeUenfc work of Baron von Thielmann on * The Caucasus, 
Pereia, and Turkey,’ (London, Murray, 1875.) 
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desires to take advantage of them must provide himself with the Govern- 
ment post-pass. This is of three kinds — (1) that given to Government 
officials of rank, and such travellers as have high recommendations j (2) 
that given to everyone travelling on the service of the State ; and (3) that 
given to ordinary travellers on payment of half a kopeck per verst for 
each horse. This last secures the traveller horses, if they can be procured ; 
hut excuses are easily made, and long delays the result. The first should 
he obtained if possible. 

The ordinary carriage, or telega , is a primitive machine. It consists of 
four clumsy wheels and two axle trees, connected by rough planks. It is 
small and most uncomfortable. To ride in it for any length of time over 
the rough roads is almost torture. A traveller with the ordinary amount 
of baggage and a servant will require two telegas and six horses. The 
traveller who intends to follow the post-roads ought to purchase a chaise 
with a hood (tarantass-telega), and hire his horses at each post-station ; he 
will thus avoid intolerable jolting and the constant change of carriages. 

Siding-horses . — The most comfortable mode of travelling through the 
Caucasus is on horseback. A traveller well recommended is provided 
with horses by the authorities ; they are generally good ; and if he have his 
own saddle he will find himself independent. The native saddle is an in- 
strument of torture to an Englishman. 

The attractions of the Caucasus are — wild mountains, a primitive people, 
and a country little known ; but in thoroughly exploring it the traveller 
will encounter bad roads, worse inns, vermin, and dirt. 


PERSIA. 

Persia is entirely different from the Caucasus, and from most parts of 
Asia Minor, in this respect, that it possesses no grand scenery. Wide 
ajid plains, bleak grey or white hills, and burning deserts, with marshy dis- 
tricts in the south, constitute the natural features of the country. There 
are, however, many cities and villages, temples, palaces, and mosques, an- 
cient and modern, of great interest and architectural splendour. The 
people, too, are among the most remarkable in the East, retaining some 
of the manners and customs of primeval ages. 

'The season for travelling is spring or autumn, and in the south a tour 
may even be prolonged into the months of November and December. 

The expenses are lighter than in Russia, and about the same as in 
Asia Minor and Syria. English, French, and Turkish gold coins pass 
readily, and are the best, as money-changers who will give smaller coins 
are found in every town and large village. 

The mode of conveyance is horseback. The traveller may either provide 
his own horses for the entire journey, or he may follow the post lines and 
hire horses. This latter is the quicker mode, and those accustomed to the 
saddle may make from 50 to 100 m. a day. It is well to carry arms, if 
not for use, at least for show, as they often command respect. The 
traveller will find accommodation for the night in the caravanserais, when 
an empty room is provided ; but he must supply his own furniture and 
food. In villages lodgings can be had in the house of some native, whom 
the servant or muleteer will easily discover. 

With regard to the expenses of overland routes through Turkey and 
Persia, Mr. Watson says : — ‘ As I have received many enquiries regarding 
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the expense attending a journey by one or other of the routes to India 
itaragh Persia, and as it has come to my knowledge that several persons 
have been deterred from travelling to India by way of Persia, solely on 
account of their dread of the cost of the journey, I shall state as nearly as I 
can the cost of some of the journeys I have described. I travelled, from 
Teheran to London by way of the Caspian Sea and the Volga for about 
801, including the expense of sending back my servant from the Caspian Sea 
to Teheran, and including my hotel expenses during a fortnight which I 
delayed on the way to England. 

* In going from Trebizond by Poti, Tiflis, and Resht to Teheran, I spent, 
if I remember rightly, only 331, including the charges attending bringing a 
servant from Resht to Teheran. 

* In riding with a cornier to Trebizond, one is only under the necessity 
of hiring a single horse, which costs a very small sum, and the voyage 
from Trebizond to Constantinople, and thence by the Danube to London, 
may be performed for about 301 

‘From Bombay to Teheran by way of Bus hire and Shiraz, or by 
Bushire, Basrah, and Bagdad, Kermanshah and Hamadan, may be per- 
formed easily for 601, provided one is not accompanied by a dragoman or 
by a servant. The terms on which servants are hired for travelling vary 
so much, that it is difficult to lay down the cost on this head. 

* On the whole, my experience leads me to believe that a journey 
from England to India, through Russia and Persia, or through Turkey, 
need not cost more than a passage in one of the steamers of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company from Southampton to Alexandria, and a passage 
thence to Bombay by Suez and Aden.’ 
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The direct route to Erzeroom is 
by Gumish Khaneh (see Route 70). 

There are no regular posts on this 
road, but roads are in progress from 
Trebizond to the interior. 


I Trebizond or Trabezoon (H6tel 
des Voyageurs, poor and dirty), 
situated on the S. shore of the Black 
Sea, has been a place of importance 
since its first foundation by the 
Greeks. It is built on a rocky table- 
land sloping down to the sea, and 
hence its name derived from rpdircfo. 
Most of this plateau is walled in. 
On either side of the walled portion 
are deep ravines filled with gardens, 
and both are traversed by long 
bridges. The citadel, which over- 
looks the city, is dilapidated It is a 
capital of an eyalet, and the residence 
of a governor-general. It is a land 
post and telegraph station for Euro- 
pean and Turkish messages, and has 
a sea post-office. 

There are no remains older than 
the Christian period. Besides nearly 
20 churches still retained for Greek 
worship, nearly all the mosques have 
been churches. The handsomest is 
that of Santa Sophia, a mile W. of 
the city. It is in good preservation 
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externally, and, although it has been 
converted into a mosque, is seldom 
used by the Mohammedans. Over one 
of the principal gates is a long in- 
scription, evidently not in its original 
place ; it refers to a Christian bishop 
and one of the Emperors of Constanti- 
nople. Procopius says Justinian built 
here a church, an aqueduct, and a 
castle, whose ditches were hewn in 
the solid rock. In the porches of two 
small Greek churches, Mr. Curzon 
saw curious well-preserved frescoes 
of the 12th century, portraits of 
Byzantine princes, &c. ; and in the 
courtyard of another Greek church is 
a monument to Solomon, king of 
Georgia, under a stone canopy. The 
walls and citadel are attributed to 
the Genoese. There are 18 mosques, 
8 khans, and 5 baths. 

There is no safe port for ships ; 
a small open bay is the summer an- 
chorage, and in winter the Turkish 
and European ships resort to Platana, 
a roadstead 7 m. W. of Trebizond. 
There is a small port for row-galleys 
below the town. The houses in the 
town contain generally a ground floor 
only, and, each having a garden round 
it, scarcely a house is visible from 
the sea. When the trees are in leaf 
the town has the appearance of 
a forest. 

The city contains from 35,000 to 

40.000 inhabitants, of whom from 

30.000 to 34,000 are Mohammedans. 
The walled part of the city is inhabited 
solely by them ; the Christian popu- 
lation, the bazaars and khans, being 
without the walls. 

The Romans, at the time of their 
dominion over Asia Minor, are sup- 
posed to have carried on their trade 
with India by this channel ; and the 
Genoese brought the productions of 
Hindostan from Ispahan to Trebi- 
zond, and afterwards conveyed them 
through Oaffa and Constantinople 
to Europe. It was at this city that 
Xenophon reached the sea on his 
celebrated retreat with his 10,000, 
after the defeat and death of Cyrus, 
at the battle of Cunaxa in Mesopo- 


tamia. It is probable that the pass 
now in use is the one by which he 
reached Trebizond, as it is the only 
one practicable in winter, and it was 
during that season that the Greeks 
effected their retreat. From 1203 
until the Turkish conquest in the 15th 
century, Trebizond was the seat of a 
dukedom, or empire as it was called, 
whose limits were the rivers Halys 
and Phasis. 

From the period of the expulsion 
of the Genoese and the capture of 
Trebizond by the Turks, its com- 
merce dwindled into insignificance, 
and previous to 1830 was confined to 
the export of a few products of the 
country to Constantinople. Trebi- 
zond at present centres in itself al- 
most the whole trade of Persia and a 
large part of Central Asia. The ex- 
ports are large ; silk is the most im- 
portant, forming about half ; the rest 
consists of nuts, saffron, carpets, to- 
bacco, copper, wax, galls, beans, 
leeches. Pretty silver-thread brace- 
lets and filagree work are made here 
and sold in Constantinople. The 
neighbouring mountains abound in 
rich veins of copper and lead ore; 
but the mode of working mines pre- 
vents the development of this source 
of national wealth. Fruit, wax, tal- 
low, boxwood, and copper are of local 
production. 

Trebizond, besides being the port 
of Erzeroom, Tabreez, and Teheran, 
has become the chief entrepot between 
Central Asia and Europe ; and it is 
not difficult to perceive that, from its 
geographical position, it must hence- 
forward maintain its important cha- 
racter. Access to Central Asia from 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea is 
made difficult by the towering range 
of the Caucasus, as from Syria it is 
rendered inconvenient by the desert 
that fills up the great triangle formed 
by the Euphrates, the Mediterranean, 
and Arabia. The interval between 
these two approaches is occupied 
by the peninsula of Asia Minor, 
and hence the rise of Smyrna 
when the navigation of the Black 
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Sea was prohibited, and caravans 
traversed the length of the country 
from E. to W. But now that 
restrictions on Euxine navigation 
are removed, Trebizond affords 
such convenient access as largely to 
monopolise the intercourse with 
Europe. Russia is endeavouring to 
turn the channel of commerce from 
Trebizond into her own territory. 
The recent construction of a railway 
from Poti to Tiflis tends greatly to 
further this project, as it helps to 
open the route to Erivan, Tabreez, 
and the whole of Persia. As she has 
succeeded in obtaining possession of 
fiatoom, and retaining Kars and the 
line seized by her troops during the 
late war, the commercial interests 
of England and all Western Europe 
are seriously threatened. The natural 
channel of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Black Sea and Persia is by 
Trebizond. Erzeroom, and Bayezid ; 
and it is of the utmost importance 
that this be kept open. The Turkish 
Government began some years ago 
to construct a road from Trebizond to 
Erzeroom, but the progress has been 
slow, and the work is difficult and 
costly. Another channel for the 
commerce of Persia and Central Asia 
is by Aleppo, and its seaport Scande- 
roon ; but it is made dangerous by 
the raids of the wandering Arab 
tribes which infest the great plains 
along the banks of the Euphrates. 
Now, however, that England has 
got Cyprus, and established a pro- 
tectorate over Asia Minor, the 
whole commerce of Central Asia 
may be made to converge towards 
Aleppo and the seaport of Scan- 
deroon. There is a grand future here 
for English enterprise, influence, and 
civilisation. 

The principal district in the pasha- 
lic of Trebizond is that of Janik, of 
which Samsoun is the chief town. 
Janik is to this coast what the Banat 
is to Transylvania — widely extend- 
ing plains of strong and rich soil 
are diversified by mountainous 
features peculiar to the rest of the 


pashalic. More than one-third of 
this district has become the private 
property of the Hasmadar family, 
who for 30 years have conducted its 
administration. Its chief produc- 
tions are hemp, linseed, tobacco, and 
silk. Leeches are also occasionally 
a subject of mercantile speculation. 

From Trebizond the traveller 
should proceed to Batoom by sea, as 
there are no roads between the two 
places, and at some periods a direct 
communication by land is impracti- 
cable. At times a steamer runs to 
Batoom from Trebizond. 

The picturesque beauty of the 
coast is very striking ; the mountains , 
clothed with dense forests, rise 4,000 
or 5,000 ft. from the sea. The forests 
supply charcoal, firewood, and tim- 
ber for the construction of houses and 
boats used in the coasting trade. The 
country is so wooded that it does not 
supply sufficient grain for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, yet every 
available spot is cultivated. Corn- 
fields are to be seen hanging on the 
precipitous sides of the mountains 
which no plough could reach. The 
ground is prepared by manual labour 
with a 2-pronged fork of a construc- 
tion peculiar to the country. Indian 
corn is the grain chiefly grown. The 
people are a hardy and laborious race, 
skilled in the use of the rifle, and en- 
joy a high reputation as soldiers. A 
certain number of men are always 
supplied to the arsenal at Constanti- 
nople. The mountaineers profess both 
the Greek and the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, as circumstances render it most 
convenient, and are generally consi- 
dered a lawless and thieving race. 

Sailing along the coast to the Rus- 
sian frontier, we pass in succession 
the districts of Yomurah , Sourmatah , 
which is a kaza of Trebizond ; Oof, 
also a kaza ; Rizah, which is a kaza, 
with Mapavree , Batree , Karai, An- 
daree and Lazistan ; all these, with 
the exception of Oof, are called La- 
zistan, and the people are called 
Lazes. The Lazians belong to the 
Georgian branch of the Caucaso- 
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Tibetan race, and their language is 
allied to the Tibetan, but more nearly 
to the Georgian and Suan, which are 
mentioned by Strabo. In Lazis- 
tan there are no towns ; but there are 
bazaars, consisting of a street of 
shops, a coffee-house, and a khan or 
two, at Sourmatah, Rizah, Atenah 
(a small village and a kaza of Ba- 
toom), Khopah (a kaza of Batoom), 
and Batoom. A weekly market is 
held at these bazaars, and the inhabi- 
tants live in scattered cottages. 

The territory and people of La- 
zistan have attracted much attention 
of late, owing to a noble defence of 
their country and port of Batoom 
against the Russians. Russia has 
gained the place not by conquest but 
by treaty, and the brave Lazes have 
been placed under a power which 
they detest. The country is moun- 
tainous, the villages difficult of ac- 
cess, the people courageous and fond 
of freedom, so that Russia may have 
a difficult task in governing the 
country. 

Rizah is an important fertile dis- 
trict, with the most extensive bazaar 
on the coast. The town is small. 
The district produces oranges, le- 
mons, and Indian corn. It is a kaza in 
Trebizond sanjak and eyalet, and the 
seat of a mudir. It is famous for 
the manufacture of a linen made of 
hemp, used in Turkey for shirts. 

Between Khopah and Trebizond 
no places on the coast communicate 
with the interior by caravans. There 
are passes practicable in summer 
from Sourmatah, Oof, and Rizah. 

Khopah is an open roadstead, 
where goods destined for Atvin, a 
small manufacturing town on the 
Choruk, are landed. 

Batoom is the only safe port on the 
coast in winter ; it is well sheltered, 
but capable of containing only a small 
number of ships. It is the readiest 
point of internal communication with 
Persia, Georgia, and Armenia. It is 
110 m. from Trebizond. From July 
to October it is an unhealthy station, 
being situated at the mouth of the 

B 


great valley through which the river 
Choruk descends from the mountains. 
The bazaar is situated at the W. side 
of the bay, close to the sea ; it con- 
tains several shops, coffee-houses, 
khans, and a mosque, all built of 
wood. A few small houses are built, 
and gardens cleared, behind the ba- 
zaar. The eastern side of the bay 
is healthy, being removed from the 
marshy ground which occasions the 
insalubrity of the W. side. Batoom 
will probably, under Russian rule, 
become an important commercial 
centre, and will be a formidable rival 
to Erzeroom. 

The river Choruk, which falls into 
the sea a few miles beyond Batoom, 
is the ancient Harpasus. At Bey- 
bord, its bed is 6,000 ft. above the sea 
level. 

Choruk-sou, about 4 hrs. by sea 
from Batoom, is a more extensive 
bazaar than the latter ; but there are 
no dwelling-houses here excepting 
the Bey’s. It possesses no harbour. 

At Choruk-sou the traveller will 
commence his journey by land. On 
the cross roads post-horses are seldom 
found ; but the villages are obliged, 
and generally quite willing, to fur- 
nish them. The rate was formerly 
1 Turkish piastre per post-hour, but 
is now higher ; and the traveller is 
seldom detained long for want of 
horses. The peasants who receive 
the traveller into their houses are 
content to leave their remuneration 
to his generosity. If he is quartered 
in the house of a wealthy Armenian, 
he will find himself well treated, and 
his entertainers will seldom accept 
money. In such cases it is customary 
to give a present to the mistress of 
the house. The district is now 
Mingrelian. On leaving Choruk-sou, 
the road passes over meadows and 
through a narrow wood, and ascends 
the valley of Khino by a wild and 
beautiful mountain gorge, command- 
ing one of the finest panoramas in 
the world. 

Jaqhat (6 hrs.) — The houses hero 
are net collected together, but are 
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dispersed among the woods. The I Passing through Alma, 4 hrs., at the 
ascent continues through the same confluence of the Ashara and Suwan, 
woody and mountainous scenery, Koolah (7 hrs.), the hereditary 
passing through Zereh Bosel to possession of Ahmed Pasha of Kars, 
Didewag hi (7 hrs.), situated im- about 60 m. from Batoom, is the 
mediately under the pass of Kolo- principal place in the valley, and 
wah Dagh. The village is more than contains, with its immediate neigh- 
4,000 ft. above the level of the sea, bourhood, about 60 houses and a 
and contains a few families. The bazaar with 20 shops. The climate 
people are a fine race, and their is good. This is a vineyard district, 
handsome features show their Geor- The road continues up the valley 
gian mixture. Georgian is the usual through the village of Beshid , where 
language after leaving Batoom, and the Aga resides, to 
many of the natives in this district Danesvorola (6 hrs.) — The dis- 
do not understand Turkish. The tance is only 12 m. from Koolah, but 
Georgian is altogether a different the rocky nature of the road retards 
language from the Turkish, as it be- the traveller’s progress, 
longs to the Caucaso-Tibetan class, We now ascend, through a pine- 
and its affinities are with the Tibetan forest, to the summit of a range 
and languages of the Burrampooter abounding with extensive pastures, 
region. The men here are always Hence there is an easy descent into 
armed with the rifle and khammah, the plain of Poshkow. The country 
or large double-edged knife, and they now assumes a different character 
still have suspended from their girdles from that on the other side of the 
a knot of cord, which, though now mountains. The country is open — a 
only ornamental, served formerly to succession of plains without wood; 
bind any captive Georgian they met the habitations are the underground 
on their rambles. houses of Armenia ; the people talk 

Hence there are two passes to the Turkish, and bear the distinctive 
Agirah valley ; one by the Peren- features of the Armenian race, 
gah Dagh, down the Juwanah valley, Dic/wir (9 hrs.) — We are now in a 
and the other by the Kolowah Dagh, Georgian district. The road, after 
down the Akho valley. The former crossing a high mountain, descends 
is extremely difficult, and often im- to the rich plain of Ardahan, watered 
practicable. That by the Kolowah by the Kur, and, passing Zurzkah, 
Dagh is also extremely steep. The reaches 

side of the mountain is covered with Looramel or Sooramel (6 hrs.) — 
forests of immense beech-trees. The Thence by Panidak and Dikan to 
upjier part has only a few stunted Ardahan (8 hrs.), which formerly 
j tiniper-bushes and spruce-firs grow- contained 300 houses, but, being de- 
ing on it, and the summit is bare, stroyed by the Russians, now contains 
The descent is very steep and long, a smaller population. The houses are 
Akho (7 hrs.) — A pretty and underground, a method of construc- 
flourishing village, containing about tion adopted on account of the severity 
60 families. The road now descends of the climate. The fortress was dis- 
into the Koolah or Agirah valley, mantled by the Russians, and the 
though which flows a large river, guns taken away; it is, however, 
uniting with the Choruk before it commanded by neighbouring heights, 
reaches the sea. On reaching the The road lies over a high tableland, 
banks of the river we get into the without a single village for 26 m. ; 
direct road from Batoom. The but 3 hrs. from Kars the country 
forests on this side are quite Alpine, becomes well peopled and highly 
consisting principally of small oak, productive; and passing through 
mixed with Scotch and spruce fir. Chalgaver and Chakmak, we reach 
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Kars(l 6 hrs.) — This was formerly 
a large town of probably 8,000 fami- 
lies, but is now a heap of ruins, con- 
taining not more than 1,500 or 2,000 
families. A part of the town is 
walled, and has a citadel, but it is 
commanded by heights within musket 
range, on the opposite side of a deep 
narrow ravine, through which flows 
the river Arpeh-chai. The two por- 
tions of the city, divided by the river, 
are united by a stone bridge. In the 
Crimean War the garrison of Kars, 
assisted by General Sir W. Williams 
of Kars, made a desperate and glori- 
ous resistance to the Russians. On 
September 29, 1855, General Wil- 
liams repulsed an attack by a superior 
force of Russians, but on November 28 
the garrison was forced to capitulate. 
During the recent Russo-Turkish 
war, Kars was again the centre of 
an heroic struggle; but it fell, and it 
has now been assigned by the Berlin 
Congress to Russia. It has long been 
an important border fortress, and it 
may yet become the base of even an 
more determined assault upon the 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan. It 
is the key to Armenia from the north, 
and from it an army may easily march 
into the upper valley of the Eu- 
phrates. 

Leaving Kars, the road proceeds 
through a rich plain, containing 
numerous villages, one of which 
only is inhabited by Armenians, all 
the rest being possessed by Turks. 
At the extremity of the plain we 
ascend the Suvanli Dagh, which is 
covered with forests of Scotch fir. 
The ascent is long and gradual, and 
the height about 5,500 ft. above the 
sea ; the descent is short and rapid, 
ending on the banks of the Aras, on 
the plain of Pasin, which is remark- 
able for its fertility. Innumerable 
Armenian families emigrated from 
Pasin to Russian territory after the 
Crimean War, so that most of the 
villages are only half inhabited. 
This plain is separated from that of 
Erzeroom by a low range of hills 800 
to 1,000 ft. above the level of the 
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sea, called Deveh Boghazini, or the 
Camel’s Neck. 

Karahamza (8 hrs.) 

Mezinghera (10 hrs.) 

Khorassan (4 hrs.), a small town. 

Hassan Kalesi. (See Rte. 74.) 

Erzeroom (6 hrs.) (See Rte. 78.) 

There is another route between 
Erzeroom and Kars by Hassan Ka- 
lesi, 6 hrs.; cross the Araxes by 
Choban Keuprisi, 24 hrs.; Khoras- 
san, 6 hrs. ; Koor Ohlou Kalesi ruins, 
2 hrs. ; cross Soghanli Dagh, 6 hrs. ; 
Kizil Keui, 2 hrs. ; Kilisseh Keui, 2 
hrs. ; Keliacha, 1 hr. ; Kotanli Keui, 
2 hrs.; Meshed, 2 hrs.; Oozoom 
Kilisseh, 2 hrs. ; Kars, 2 hrs. 
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VAN BY TOXAT. 


Ismid . rail 

hrs. 

Sabanjah . . 

. . . 4J 

Khan Dagh . . 

... 6 

Doozi .... 

... 74 

Boli .... 

... 64 

Geredeh . . . 

... 6 

Hammamli . . 

... 54 

Karasjilar . . 

... 04 

Karasjaveran . 

... 4 

Kajasir ... 

... 4i 

Tosia .... 

. . . 5l 

Hadji Humza . 

. . . 5| 

Osmanjik . . . 

. . . *i 

Marsivan . . . 

... .8 

Amasia . . . 

. . . 4J 

Turkal . . . 

... 74 

Tokat .... 

... 6 

Niksar . . . 

... 8 

Isscassar . . . 

... 5 

Koyla-hissar 

... 9 

Kara-hissar . . 

... 8 

Shayran . . . 

. . . 121 

Kalket . . . 

. • . 2} 

Kara Koulah . 

... 74 

Ashkala on the Euphrates . 104 

Erzeroom . . . . 

... 64 

Hassan Kalesi . . 


» 
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hn. 

Kooli 

. . . 10 

Kanous Kouremai . 

. . . 8 

Yangali .... 

. . . 10 

Lata 

... 6 

Tash Koun . . . 

. . . 6 

Ardjieh .... 

. . . 11 

Djanik .... 

. . . 12 

Van ...... 

. . . 8 


Gross from Constantinople to 
Skutari, and take the train to Ismid. 
(Rte. 27.) 

The road crosses a plain, watered 
by several torrents; the scenery 
becomes very fine. E. are extensive 
chains of mountains, covered with 
majestic timber, and well-cultivated 
hills. 

Sabanjah (4£ hrs.) 

f hr. hence is a small lake, along 
the shores of which the road lies ; it 
then continues for 5 hrs. through the 
forest. 

Khan Dagh (6 hrs.), a romantic 
village in the forest, surrounded by 
gardens and fruit trees. 

The road leads through the forest, 
and then passes the ruins of an aque- 
duct and a temple. It crosses a 
bridge over the Mandaris, and con- 
tinues through the woods to another 
deep river running into the Melar or 
Mandaris. We cross this river, and 
subsequently ford the Mandaris. 

Doozi (7J hrs.) — A small town, 
situated in the centre of the forests. 

Between this place and Boli the 
scenery is at times fine, and the emi- 
nences over which the road passes 
command extensive views; it lies, 
however, chiefly through the forest, 
and is very bad. 

Boli (6^ hrs.) is a town, first- 
class post station and telegraph sta- 
tion, the seat of a kaimakam and the 
capital of a sanjak in the eyalet of 
Kastamouni. It is situated in a 
rich and populous plain, watered by 
the Boli Sou. It was the ancient 
Cadrianopolis, of which there are 
remains 1 hr. distant at Eski Hissar. 
The population is about 10,000. 
There are four or five mosques, baths, 
and some khans. 


TO ERZEROOM AND VAN. Sect. III. 

At llejeh are some warm springs. 

The road now ascends through 
forests, and passes many remains of 
Greek and Genoese architecture, and 
several cemeteries. We at length 
enter upon a country diversified by 
hills, rivers, villages, and lakes, the 
district being populous and well-cul- 
tivated. 

Geredeh, or Kerendeh (6 hrs.), the 
ancient Krateia and Flaviopolis, is a 
first-class post town within the juris- 
diction of Boli. It has manufactories 
of morocco leather, tanneries, khans, 
&c. In the neighbourhood are ruins 
and two lakes. 

The road lies through forests and 
valleys to 

Baindeer Hammamli (5£ hrs.) — 
This is a post station of the first 
class, but is a town much decayed. 
It is situated on the banks of the 
Baindeer Sou, the ancient Parthenius. 

We now ascend a mountain ridge, 
and descend through a pine forest to 

Cherkesh, a pretty but decayed 
town. It constitutes, with Eone and 
Boghaz, a kaza of Kangra eyalet, and 
is the seat of a mudir. 

Thence to 

Karasjilar (6j hrs. from Ham- 
mamli), a neat village of wooden 
houses, with a mosque and a first- 
class post station. 

Hence the country becomes open 
and interesting, and we proceed to 

Karasja Veran (4 hrs.), a post 
station, which is a neat little town 
and a kaza of Kangra. Its name 
denotes the existence of ruins. 

We move onward through the 
same scenery to 

Kajasir (4J hrs.) — The scenery 
soon begins to improve again, and 
the mountains on each side are 
wooded. In an open plain, about 5j 
hrs. from Kajasir, is a guard-house. 

Tosia (5 J hrs.), a first-class post- 
ing station. The Greeks call it 
Pompeiopolis. The noble minarets 
and some old Christian buildings are 
the only objects worthy of notice. 
The only articles of trade here are 
green morocco and camlet, made from 
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the Angora wool. It is a kaza of 
Kastamouni. Leaving the town, we 
pass a succession of fountains on 
each side of the road ; then cross a 
fine valley sown with rice. The road 
then follows the Halys or Kizil 
Irmak. A range of bold mountains 
appears on the other side, with nu- 
merous towns and villages on their 
slopes ; the junction of valleys, and 
several mountain streams which join 
the Kizil Irmak, produce a pleasing 
variety of scenery. 

Hadji Rumza (6} hrs.) — A neat 
country town and post station, sur- 
rounded by fruit-trees. The road 
ascends by a narrow paved road cut 
on the side of the mountain, and 
descends into a picturesque valley. 
It subsequently crosses the Kizil 
Irmak over an old stone bridge of 15 
arches. 

Osmanjik (4£ hrs.) — A town, 
posting station, and fort, situated on 
the right bank of the Kizil Irmak ; 
the rock on which the fort is built 
terminates close to the river, which 
the natives call Arabistan Sou (water 
of Arabia). 

We now travel overarich country, 
covered with gardens and vineyards, 
then cross a range of hills full of 
mineral ore. To these succeed de- 
lightful valleys, and we then enter a 
defile and pass the village of Haji, 
celebrated for its manufacture of 
stirrups. In the mountains, at some 
distance, are silver mines. 

Merzifoon (8£ hrs.), Marsivan , 
or Merseghun , formerly Eudocia, in 
an extensive plain. Neat marble 
fountains are placed at short dis- 
tances on each side of the road. It 
is a post station of the first class, 
and kaza in Amaseeyeh sanjak. The 
Greek name is Merziphone. W e now 
pass over a romantic country high in 
the hills, and descend into a plain in 
which is situated the city of 

Amasia (4f hrs.), celebrated as 
the birthplace of Mithridates and 
Strabo, and which has a imputation of 
about 30,000, one-third Christians. 
The situation of the town is highly 


picturesque; it is placed in the 
bottom of a deep, narrow, rocky val- 
ley, or rather gorge, through which 
flows a fine river, the ancient Iris, 
now called Yeshil Irmak, crossed by 
three bridges.* The remains of a 
Genoese castle are seen on the top 
of a perpendicular rock. Beneath it 
are a number of chambers, galleries, 
passages, &c., excavated in the rock, 
amongst which the Hellenic walls, 
the tombs of the old kings of Pontus, 
and the water-galleries described by 
Strabo, are the most interesting. 
Close to the river, in the centre of 
the town, is a superb mosque with its 
gilded dome and minarets, rising 
amidst the remains of Genoese art. 
Among the ruins of several ancient 
mosques are fragments of Saracenic 
architecture of great beauty, which 
deserve to be carefully drawn. Num- 
bers of mills are seen on the banks 
of the river, throwing water into the 
gardens which surround the town. 
Amasia, or Amaseyeh, is a telegraph 
and first-class post station, the capi- 
tal of the saiyak, and seat of the 
kaimakam. 

The road winds round a pictu- 
resque chain of hills, and then passes 
through a narrow chasm in the rocks. 
We now enter an extensive plain, 
passing through which we again 
ascend through forests. 

Turkal , or Keshahn (7| hrs.) — A 
small town and post station and kaza 
of Sivas sanjak and eyalet, with an 
old castle built upon a rock in the 
centre, thought by some to be the an- 
cient Sebastopolis, which by others is 
identified with Sivas. The road pro- 
ceeds over low hills, and crosses a fine 
stone bridge on approaching Tokat. 

TOKAT (8 hrs.), the ancient Pha- 
zemon, is situated at the mouth of a 
defile on the banks of a small stream, 
and so surrounded on three sides by 
mountains as to render the heat in- 
tolerable in summer. For 3 m. above 
the town the valley is filled with 
gardens and vineyards. It is a first- 
class post station and kaza of Sivas 
sanjak and eyalet, and seat of a 
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mudir. The town contains 6,730 coppersmiths are a numerous body, 
families, among which there are Tokat is on the great road between 
1,600 Armenian, 30 Catholic, 160 the port of Samsoun and the city of 
Greek, and 60 Jewish families. The Sivas. The latter city is about 60 m. 
two former are very wealthy. The distant S. byE. The road to it from 
importance of Tokat as* a commercial Tokat crosses the ridge of Chambu, 
mart has passed away, and there are ! which is covered for the most part 
now few symptoms of its being an | with primeval forests. This route 
active commercial city ; but it still , is practicable only in summer, as at 
possesses very extensive copper fur- j one spot it attains a height of 6,600 
naces , in which the black copper ore, i ft. above the sea, and in winter is 
brought from Arganeh Madeni on | covered with snow and infested with 
mule and camel back is smelted, j wolves. The southern slopes of the 
They employ many persons, and the ridge are bare, and in descending 


there is a splendid view of the great 
Star Mountain, which rises from the 
hilly ground to the S.E. to a height 
of 8,556 ft. A visit to the Star 
Mountain will repay those who can 
spare the time. In going to it, it is 
best to turn aside from the Sivas 
road after crossing the river Yildiz, 
and strike eastward to the village of 
Saru Yeri, from whence a path leads 
to the Star village, and thence to the 


summit, which may be reached in 
about 4 hrs. 

The Star Mountain appears from 
this side a regular cone covered from 
the middle to near the top with 
dwarf bushes. Down its sides here 
and there are long lines of huge 
granite boulders. The crest consists 
of 5 moundsf on the highest of which 
are the remains of an ancient fortress. 
4 The part best preserved is a Cyclo- 
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pean wall forming the N.E face of 
the building. It measures 56 ft., and 
is flanked at each end by a solid 
square tower, haring a front of 12 
ft/ All the rest is in ruins, except 
a circular cistern still 20 ft. deep. 
Traces of an old road are seen run- 
ning down the mountain side. The 
view from the summit is magnificent, 
embracing a vast extent of country 
away as far as the Black Sea.* This 
is doubtless the place mentioned by 
Strabo, which he describes as a bar- 
ren and isolated rock, of stupendous 
height, making the fort upon it im- 
pregnable ; and here, he adds,Mithri- 
dates kept his most valuable trea- 
sures. 

From the Star Mountain to Nik- 
sar is about 28 m. 

Between Tokat and Niksar is a 
ridge of wooded hills, and the dis- 
tance is 8 hrs. 

Niksar, once Neo-Caesarea, con- 
tains 1,000 houses ; it is situated on 
the E. side of a very rich plain 
watered by the Lycus. The town 
is situated among a forest of fruit- 
trees. Niksar is a kaza of Sivas 
sanjak and eyalet, and seat of a 
mudir. There are remains of the old 
Homan wall and castle of the same 
period. From Niksar the road tra- 
verses a very lofty range of moun- 
tains. The summit is far above the 
region of trees, and must be 6,000 ft. 
high ; thence passing 

I8scas8ar (5 hrs.), it continues 
among a lower range of mountains, 
till it descends to 

Koyla-hissar (9 hrs.), on the 
Charshambah. The road follows the 
banks of the river till it ascends to 

Kara-hissar Shebkaneh (8 hrs.), a 
very elevated position. It contains 
2,500 houses, and carries on a consider- 
able trade with the coast and the inte- 
rior. Its communications are most ac- 
tive with Kerasunt, a fort on the Black 
Sea, 60 m. distant. There is an old 
castle on the summit of the isolated 
hill round which the town is built. 
Near the town are extensive mines 
of rock alum, whence the town takes 


its distinctive appellation of Sheb- 
kaneh, and also of Sharkee, there 
being several other cities in Turkey 
called Kara-hissar, or Black Castle. 
The road passes through a luxuriant 
valley, and crosses the Kara Boulak, 
or Kirisou, by a stone bridge, and 
then enters a mountainous region, 
whence a great traffic in alum and 
pitch is carried on through Trebizond 
to Constantinople. It again passes 
through a valley, and once more 
enters into forest scenery. 

Ooleh Shayran (12 J hrs.)— A de- 
lightful Swiss-like village in a fertile 
valley. - 

Kalket (2} hrs.) — An interesting 
little village situated on a stream. 
Leaving Kalket, the traveller soon 
ascends the mountains called the Al- 
mali-Dagh, by a succession of narrow 
valleys, and follows the course of a 
stream. Wolves, wild sheep, black 
bears, and the ibex are the inhabi- 
tants of these deserts. The scenery 
is very grand all the way to 

Kara Koulah (7Jt hrs.), an Ar- 
menian village. The houses in 
Armenia are excavated out of the 
earth, which is replaced over them, 
forming a roof, upon which grass 
grows and sheep and cattle pasture, 
being supported by wooden props 
inside, the windows and chimneys 
alone projecting above the surface. 
We now traverse a wild but woody 
region, and through mountainous 
scenery arrive at the Sheitan Deresi, 
or Devil’s Valley, which is often the 
resort of banditti. The road now 
follows the course of the Kara Sou, 
or W. Euphrates, and continues on 
its right bank to 

Ashkala (10$ hrs. ) — The road soon 
after crosses the Euphrates, and 
passing through the village of Ilijah, 
where there are, perhaps, mineral 
springs, reaches Erzeroom. 

Erzeroom (6$ hrs.) is the seat of 
a British Consulate. The khans are 
excellent. The town stands on a 
small hill at the foot of a mountain 
with a double peak, called Deveh 
Dagh, the Camel Mountain, in an 
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extensive and fertile plain between 
30 and 40 m. long, and from 15 to 
20 in its greatest breadth, watered 
by the Kara Son branch of the Eu- 
phrates. 

Ebzbrooh is governed by a vizier, 
whose authority extends over the 
sanjaks or provinces of Erzeroom, 
Van, and Moosh, containing alto- 
gether a population estimated roughly 
at 500,000 souls. The population 
of the town of Erzeroom was esti- 
mated as follows: Turks, 30,000; 
Orthodox Armenians, 5,000 ; Catholic 
Armenians, 2,300 ; Persians, 1,200 ; 
Greeks, 300 ; Eussian subjects, con- 
sisting principally of Armenians and 
a few Georgians and Jews, 1,200 ; 
total, 40,000. 

This was the estimated population 
before the Eussian occupation, 1867, 
but the numbers have since been 
greatly reduced by famine, fever, and 
flight. It will be many years before 
the city, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, can regain the 
position it held, both as to popula- 
tion and commercial importance, 
before the war. The occupation of 
Kars and Batoom by Eussia and the 
possession of the valley of the Choruk 
will also tend to divert the line of 
commerce from Erzeroom and Trebi- 
zond into Eussian territory. The 
new boundary line of Eussia, as de- 
fined by the Berlin Congress, passes 
through Khorasan and Nariman, 
which are only about 40 m. from 
Erzeroom. 

Erzeroom contains 28 khans, 13 
public baths, 70 mosques and mesjids 
(small mosques), besides a Boman 
Catholic, a Greek, and a large and 
handsome Armenian church. 

The houses are mostly built of a 
dark grey volcanic stone, cemented 
with mud, and strengthened with 
timbers inserted horizontally at cer- 
tain distances in the walls, which, 
being rarely plastered, gives the 
town a dull appearance. Some of 
the apartments in the larger houses 
are handsome, and the ceilings, of 
carved wood, are gilt aDd painted. 


ERZEROOM. Sefct. HI. 

The roofs are flat Aiid covered with 
several feet of earth, which renders 
them warm in winter and cool in 
summer, but not impervious to rain 
and melting snow in the spring. The 
streets of Erzeroom are irregular, 
unpaved, and filthy. The scavenger 
dogs are numerous. 

The town is well supplied with 
excellent water, conducted through 
wooden' pipes from springs issuing 
from the Palan Duken mountain to 
the numerous fountains, which are 
to be found in every part of the town. 
The city is 6,200 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and 200 above the sur- 
rounding plain, which, like that of 
Baibourt, possesses all the charac- 
teristic features of the upper steppes 
of Armenia, in the almost total 
absence of trees and in the sterility 
of the mountains which border it. 
Pine timber is used in the construc- 
tion of houses, or for fuel, and is a 
heavy item of expense in this part of 
the country. The poorer classes 
burn dried cow-dung, compressed into 
cakes. It consumes slowly, gives out 
a fair heat, and is, of course, much 
cheaper. For further economy and 
warmth, the villagers pass the winter 
in stables where their cattle are 
kept, one corner of which is divided 
off by a low partition, and raised 
above the stable floor. 

The principal imports are British 
and Swiss manufactures, colonial pro- 
duce, iron, tin, madder root, indigo, 
and galls. The exports from the 
pashalic consist of furs, skins of goats 
and sheep, buffalo hides, goat and 
sheep wool, wax and tallow, pipe- 
sticks, copper and lead. The prin- 
cipal trades carried on are tanning, 
dyeing morocco (red and yellow), pre- 
paring sheepskins for pelisses, horse- 
shoes and nails, and blacksmiths’ and 
coppersmiths’ work. 

British manufactures (principally 
cottons), to the amount of two millions 
sterling annually, pass from Trebizond 
through Erzeroom into Persia. 

Erzeroom is altogether unforti- 
fied, nothing remaining to mark the 
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possession of it by the enterprising 
Genoese but the shattered and de- 
caying remains of an extensive inner 
and outer wall, surrounded by a 
deep ditch and a few round and square 
towers. 

It is commanded by a high hill 
or mountain called Palan Duken, so 
that in the present day it never could 
serve as a check to an invading force 
advancing either from Georgia or 
Persia. 

The great elevation of Erzeroom 
above the sea, and its position as to 
latitude, account for its extreme cold- 
ness and the depth of snow in winter 
and its oppressive heat in summer. 
The western branch of the Euphrates 
takes its rise a short distance off, and 
passes within a mile of the town, 
under the local name of Karasou. 

There are few diseases that can 
be attributed to the climate ; on the 
whole, it is a healthy spot. 

Around Erzeroom on every side 
rise lofty mountains, many of whose 
summits are always covered with 
snow. In the rich grain countries 
which surround it, great numbers of 
good horses, mules, cattle, and sheep 
are reared. From its situation, Erze- 
room, though unfortified, commands 
the road from Persia to Constanti- 
nople, and is the first important place 
in Turkey, whether entered from 
Georgia or Persia. It is the chief 
city of the eyalet which takes its 
name, and the residence of its Gover- 
nor-General. The city fluctuates 
considerably on account of the vast 
numbers of strangers who constantly 
arrive. The modern Palace , includ- 
ing customs and police office, is the 
only house with a slanting and tiled 
roof. The new town is partly sur- 
rounded by an old castellated wall, 
of the date of the Genoese occupation, 
but a large part of the suburbs, where 
the principal bazaars and shops are 
situated, is unwalled. There are 
some curious ancient buildings in and 
around the citadel. There are nearly 
30 tomb s, in the form of circular 
towers, with conical stone roofs of 


early Saracenic architecture, varying 
in date from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. The most elegant 
buildings are two ruined medresehs 
or colleges ; one of them conspicuous 
from its two graceful minarets (called 
Iki Chifteh), built of fine brick, fluted 
like Ionic columns, and partly 
enamelled with blue colour. They 
are covered with delicate arabesques. 
There are several very old and heavy 
Greek and Armenian churches. The 
plain formerly contained 100 popu- 
lous and flourishing villages, some 
wholly and some partially Armenian, 
but, since the emigration of this 
people, they are only half inhabited, 
and a great portion of the plain lies 
waste. There is a weekly post to 
Constantinople. Erzeroom is 36 hrs. 
from Kars, and 53 from Trebizond. 

From Erzeroom the road passes 
over some bare hills called the 
Camel’s Neck, and then lies through 
the valley to 

Hassan Kalesi (6 hrs.)(Rte. 74.) — 
Leaving Hassan Kalesi, we cross a 
small river, near which is a bath of 
mineral waters. The road crosses 
the plain to a neat village at the foot 
of the Kurdistan mountains. We 
now ascend the mountains, and pass 
through a most rugged country. The 
scenery is of a mingled and pic- 
turesque character; for 1 h. the 
traveller is surrounded with snow, 
and the next travelling through 
groves o£ trees, with the Araxes at 
some distance below him. 

Kooli (10 hrs.), a village 4 an hr. 
from the Araxes. We now ford the 
Araxes, and, passing through a beau- 
tiful narrow valley, ascend the Bin 
Geul (1,000 springs) mountains, 
whose appearance is very barren and 
wild. The Araxes and Euphrates 
take their rise in these and the neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

Kanous Kouremai (8 hrs.), a con- 
siderable Armenian town on the banks 


of a small river, the Kale Sou. Here 
there is a very old church close to 
the town. In the cemetery which 
surrounds it are some curious tomb- 
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stones, with figures sculptured on 
them, representing horses ready 
saddled, rams, &c. The whole must 
have been the work of many ages 
past. After travelling for 3 hrs. we 
ascend and cross Borne very fine 
mountains, whence the road descends 
to the banks of the Murad Chai or 
Eastern Euphrates, which is crossed 
on a raft. The breadth is here 
about 100 yards, and the current is 
very gentle, but deep ; its waters are 
turbid and particularly cold. 

Yangali (10 hrs.), a well-peopled 
Christian village. This place is 10 
hrs. from Moosh. J of an hr. brings 
ns to another considerable Armenian 
village containing a pop. of 2,000 
souls. We now proceed over a well- 
cultivated valley, up a gentle ascent, 
and pass a monastery on the right. 

Lata (5 hrs.), a populous town, 
governed by a bey, having a garrison 
of 1,000 men. The road still lies 
over a mountainous country. 

Task Koun (6 hrs.) W e now pass 
through a beautiful country of 
meadows and picturesque hills, and 
in 4 or 5 h. come down to the lake of 
Van, and ford a torrent near 

Ardjieh (11 hrs.), an old ruined 
stone-built town, with a garrison of 
a few Turks. It is a kaza of Van 
sanjak and eyalet, and the seat of a 
mudir. The road now runs round a 
lake. About 7 h. from Tash Koun 
we cross a deep and rapid river by 
an old stone bridge. 

Djanik (12 hrs.) — From JDjanik 
to Van the road still skirts the lake. 
The scenery is very grand, and the 
mountains of Kurdistan, on the op- 
posite side of Van, have a bold and 
majestic appearance, rising beyond 
the limpid waters of the lake. 

Directly opposite to Van is Bit- 
lis (Kte. 80), a very considerable 
town, well peopled by Turkish Koords 
and Armenians. The latter carry on 
a considerable trade in tobacco, which 
is cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
and transported to Erzeroom and 
Constantinople, where it is esteemed 
for its excellent quality. 


Van is situated in a large plain, 
said to be 12 farsaks (43 English 
miles) in circuit, studded with vil- 
lages and gardens. It stands about 
5,600 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The imposing mountains of Warak, 
Si pen Dagh, and Erdoz are in full 
view, bounding the plain on the 
N.N.W. and N.E., while W. is the 
beautiful lake of the Van, distant l£ 
m. The rock of the Van is a most 
striking object,* it is shaped like a 
camel’s back, rising in the centre and 
falling at both ends. The ridge, 600 
yards long, is divided into 3 parts. 
The rock stands alone in the midst 
of the plain, and is therefore the more 
remarkable in its appearance. The 
middle part is separated from the 
ends by dikes cut through the solid 
rock, so that each part is a separate 
fortification. On the N. face of the 
rock there are 5 tiers of walls and 
bastions. The fortifications and 
castle are now in ruins. The town, 
placed under the S. face of the rock, 
is enclosed with a wall of mud and 
stone, and partly protected by a ditch. 
The population, including the sub- 
urbs, is said to consist of between 
12,000 and 15,000 people, 2,000 of 
whom are Armenians, and the rest 
chiefly Turks; the Koords are but 
few. The increasing trade of the 
town is in the hands of the Arme- 
nians. The town contains 2 large 
churches, 4 mosques, 2 baths, and 2 
caravanserais. The streets are nar- 
row, but tolerably clean. Each house 
has latticed windows to the street. 
Over every door are inscribed the 
words ‘ Allahu Akbar,’ God is great. 

The manufactures consist of the 
coarse cotton chintzes worn by the 
Koords and Turks ; cotton and com 
are imported from Persia. 

The lake of Van is 25 or 30 m. 
long, and 9 to 12 broad, yet it has 
the appearance of being double that 
extent. A few boats are employed 
on it in trading between Van, Akhlat 
and Teetvan, on the W. side. The 
latter place is remarkable on account 
of Khosrew Pasha’s caravanserai, 
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chapel, mosque, and baths, built a.h. 
980 (a.d. 1570). 

Van, from its strength and posi- 
tion, was probably a place of import- 
ance in very remote antiquity, a 
supposition which is in some degree 
confirmed by inscriptions on the 
rock. St. Martin, the historian of 
Armenia, says that according to tra- 
ditions of the Armenians Van was a 
very ancient city founded by Semira- 
mis, and called by her Shemiramgerd. 
So late as the 14th century, there 
existed buildings attributed by the 
natives to the ancient sovereigns of 
Asia, which were of such ponderous 
construction that they resisted the 
efforts of the soldiers of Timur to 
destroy them. 

Ruined in the lapse of time, the 
city of Semiramis was rebuilt by 
King Van, who lived a short time 
previous to the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great; it again fell into 
decay, and was restored by Vagh 
Arshag, brother to Arsaces I., 
king of the race of the Arsacidse, 
150 b.c. The city fell successively 
into the hands of the Seljouks, Timur, 
the Turkomans, and finally of the 
Osmanlis, who captured it in 1533, 
and have retained possession of it to 
this day. 

This route may be continued to 
Moosool as follows: — Van to Sert, 
5 days. For nearly 2 days the 
road skirts the lake, passing through 
a rugged and difficult but grand 
country of glen and mountain. Sert 
is a picturesque town of some 5,000 
inhabitants, surrounded by rich and 
well-kept gardens. It has a good 
khan. 

From Sert the road follows for 
some distance the Sert river, a 
branch of the Tigris ; it then strikes 
across a mountainous region, finely 
wooded, and on the third day 
reaches Jezireh on the Tigris. For 
the way thence to Moosool, see Rte. 
64. 


ROUTE 76. 

BAYEZID TO VAN, BITLLS, AND M008H , 
BY LAKE VAN. 

This tour is through a wild and 
little known region ; but it affords a 
good opportunity of exploring the 
shores of Lake Van, and examining 
the few remaining antiquities of that 


very ancient city. 

hrs. 

Deyadeen 7 

Aijish 15 

Arms 6J 

Merek 5 

Khijis 2 

Ala Keui 4 

Van 34 

Tadwan (by boat) .... 6 

Bitlis 4 

Kafir 4 

Mushakgir 4 

Irishidir 5 

Moosh 4j 


Deyadeen is a kaza of Bayezid 
sanjak, and the seat of a mudir. It 
is a large Koord and Armenian vil- 
lage, with ruined fortifications partly 
Genoese. 

Moosh is a town and post station 
in the eyalet of Erzeroom, the capital 
of an eyalet, and the seat of the 
kaimakam. 


ROUTE 77. 


TARSUS TO TRRBIZOND, BY LESSEE 
ARMENIA. 


hrs. 


Tarsus. 

Adana 9 

Sis, or Sees ...... 18 

Yaali of Samoor Bey . . . 16 i 

Hadjin 6 

Dalar 6 

Gueksin 10 

Gueben 10 
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hrs. 

Marash 10 

Najar 1° 

Pelvereh 10 

Pevrelu 0 

Herkenet or Erkenek ... 8 

Surghu 4 

Geuzhaneh 8 

Harpooz, or Karpooz . . 8 

Malatiyeh (Malatia) . . 2 

Derehkeui ...... 8 

Arabkir, or Arabgir . . 8 

Eguineh 8 

Pinia . 5 

Kooroo Chai 8 

Cheijanis 7 

Khairam 14 

Termae 2| 

Zirao . 2 

Caravanserai, or Khan . . 4 

Edina 

Gumush Khaneh .... 5 

Trebizond . • • . 23 or 18 

The total length of this route is 
242 hrs., and was performed by Texier 
in June 1835. It is a dangerous 
country, infested by Koords, and is 
not a post road. The distance on the 
map is 260 miles, but the windings 
in the mountain paths are many. 
The distances are those of M. Texier, 
being the time actually taken. 

Horses are hired from the peas 


ants, under a bouyourouldi ; the rate 
in Texier’s time was 2 piastres per 
hr., now more likely 4 piastres. 

Tarsus. 

From Adana one day’s stage is to 
Iman Oglou Kiuprisi. 

Sis or Sees (18 hrs.), an Armenian 
town with 3,000 inhabitants. Here 
are Roman ruins, and it is supposed 
by Texier to be the site of Flaviopolis. 
It was the capital of the mediaeval 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia. There 
is a large monastery like a castle, the 
residence of an Armenian patriarch 
who is much respected. There are the 
remains of a fine castrum. From the 
hills above the town is a good view. 
The plain of Sis is watered by the 
Pyramus, or Karabounar Sou. 

Twenty-two miles from Sis are 
the ruins of 


Anazarba , standing at the foot of 
an isolated rock in the valley of the 
Pyramus ; in this respect it resembles 
the town of Van, and probably it had, 
like the latter, an Assyrian origin. 
Anazarba has suffered so frequently 
from earthquakes, that it is not sur- 
prising that no part of the town of 
archaic times remains. It was over- 
thrown four times, the last time in 
the reign of Justin, who restored it 
and gave it the name of Justinopolis. 
The walls and tower are still stand- 
ing. The interior is a vast field, 
with broken columns here and there 
marking the lines of the streets. 
There are four gates : that on the W. 
side is an arch of triumph ; it has 
three arches, and between them 
coupled Corinthian columns of 
granite. The entablature is formed 
of a frieze ornamented with foliage, 
and a cornice with modillions ; it fol- 
lows the line of the central arch, form- 
ing the archivolt. The walls at the 
back of the arch are ornamented with 
fluted pilasters ; they form a sort of 
court, and give a certain grandeur to 
the entrance into the town. To the 
right of the gate are the remains of a 
theatre and a stadium. Above these 
is the necropolis ; the tombs are very 
simple, most of them being cut in the 
rock. In the east of the town there 
are other sepulchres, with bas-re- 
liefs carved on the face of the rock. 
One represents a funeral ceremony, 
another the three Fates. 

The castle, which stands on the 
rock above the town, was constructed 
in a.d. 1075, by a Prince Thoras. It 
contains a curious little Armenian 
church of the same date as those at 
Ani. 

Texier lodged with Samour Bey, 
the great Dere Bey, at his yaila. 
The mountains between Sis and 
Hadjin are very bold, with the 
Pyramus cascading between the 
rocks. The yaila of the bey was on 
the watershed between the Sihoon, 
or Sarus, and the Sihoon, or Pyra- 
mus. 

Beyond the yaila the Sihoon is 
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crossed by a bridge of trunks of trees, 
the horses passing by a ford. 

Hadjin (6 hrs.) is an Armenian 
town on the slope of a mountain, 
where travellers can obtain hospi- 
tality in a convent dependent on that 
of Sis, and built like a fortress. The 
superior is a bishop. The town is 
very plain. In the neighbourhood 
are vineyards and orchards. The 
Armenians are a bold people here. 

Hadjin is a kaza in Marash san- 
jak, and the seat of a mudir. 

The valley of the Demiijisou leads 
to 

Polar ( 6 hrs. ), a Turkoman 
camp and winter village. 

6 hrs. N.W. are ruins called 
Chert, or Chertkalesi, on the banks 
of the Magharasou. The Turks say 
there are ruins of castles, churches, 
and palaces. Texier thinks it may 
be Comana. 

Gueksin (10 hrs.) Texier sup- 
poses to be Cucusus, where St. John 
Chrysostom was exiled from 404 to 
407. The village consists of miser- 
able and filthy huts. Texier was 
kept here two days waiting for horses. 
Delays often happened. 

From Gueksin to Marash the 
country, although desert, is beauti- 
ful. In the middle ages it was 
defended by many cast les, constructed 
by the Ajmienian princes, and of 
which the ruins remain. One of 
these is Chinchinkalesi. The cru- 
sading prince Bohemond passed by 
here. 

The village of Chueben (10 hrs.) 
(in Armenian Gaban, a defile) is 
placed at the entrance of the passes of 
the Taurus, and consists of one group 
of Turks, and one of Armenians. 

From here to Marash the road is 
by the slopes and valleys of the 
Taurus, well wooded and affording 
beautiful views. 

Marash (10 hrs.), a town with 
25,000 pop. (16,000 Turks, 9,000 
Armenians), is said to be the site of 
Antiochia ad Taurum, but has no re- 
mains of antiquity. It was a part of 
the mediaeval Armenia. The Crusa- 


ders under Godfrey of Bouillon 
reached here. The town is built on 
the S. slope of the Akhordagh. The 
manufactures are the aba, a gar- 
ment embroidered with gold and silk, 
and printed cotton goods for the 
Turkomans. The mosques and old 
Serai are of no interest. There are 
6 Armenian churches. There is here 
also a flourishing station of the 
American mission to the Armenians, 
with church and schools; and there 
is a large Catholic convent. The 
traveller ought to visit the source of 
the springs which supply Marash 
with water, and also the remains of 
an old castle outside the town. 

Marash is a second-class post sta- 
tion, 226 hrs. from Constantinople, 
and 24 hrs. in a direct line from 
Adana. It i s the seat of a kaimakam. 

To the N. W. is the town of Zeitun 
with many Armenians. It is a kaza 
of Marash sanjak, with a mudir. 

Najar (10 hrs.) is a village at the 
bottom of a valley. 

The next day’s journey is also 
difficult to 

Pelvereh (10 hrs.), a small town 
with 200 houses, inhabited by Arme- 
nians and Turks. It is supposed to be 
Perre, but there are no ruins. 

Crossing the village of Pevrebi 
(10 hrs.) and the valley of the 
Gueksou, we arrive at the pass of 

Erkenek , or Herkenet (8 hrs.) 

Surghu (4 hrs.), village. 

Buyuk Balanieh , village. 

Geuzhaneh (8 hrs.), village. 

Harpooz , or Karpooz (8 hrs.), the 
fruit gardens of Malatiyeh (see Bte. 
75). 

[Von Moltke did the distance from 
Erkenek to Malatiyeh in two days.] 

Malatiyeh (2 hrs.) 

Derehkeui (8 hrs.), village. 

Arabgir, or Arabkir (8 hrs.) 

Akeen, or Eguineh (8 hrs.) (see 
Rte. 75). 

[There is a road to Trebizond by 
Erzmjan also.] 

The road follows the valley of the 
Euphrates, crossing the Chalta Chai 
to 
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Pinia (5 hrs.), a large village lying 
on both banks of the Euphrates, 
united by a wooden bridge. 

Devrighe , or Divrig , is a village 
which marks the site of Necopolis, or 
Thephrice. It is a kaza of Sivas. 

This route passes by Kooroo Chai 
(dry river). This is a kaza in the 
sanjak of Darseem, Kharpoot eyalet. 

From Kooroo Chai it is 7 hrs. 
through an almost desert country to 

Chtrjanis, or Kerejans , a small 
town, and kaza of Darseem sanjak, 
Kharpoot eyalet, and seat of a 
mudir. Thence by a better peopled 
country to 

Khairam (14 hrs.), and so on as 
detailed. 

At Gumush Khaneh the route fol- 
lows the march of the Ten Thousand. 
Karakapou is the Mount Theches, 
from which the army of Xenophon 
saw the sea. 

Gumush Khaneh. (See the routes 
to Trebizond, elsewhere in this book). 


JROUTE 78. 

TBBBIZOND TO BBZBBOOM AND 
PERSIA, BY BAIBOURT. 

One road between Trebizond and 
Erzeroom is described in Rte. 71. Of 
the two other roads there mentioned, 
one leaves that described at Jevizlik, 
and rejoins it again at Baibourt, where 
it again diverges. The post stations 
upon it are as follows : — 


Trebizond. 

Jevizlik ....... 6 

Zighana 8 

Gumush Khaneh .... 8 

A Post-house 8 

Baibourt . 4 

M us sat ....... 8 

Kooshjah Beenar .... 6 

Erzeroom, with an interme- 
diate post-house . . . .10 


The distance is about 180 m. 


Behind Trebizond the mountains 
rise in lofty peaks, and are wooded 
with noble trees. Innumerable 
streams force their way to the sea 
through the ravines. The more shel- 
tered spots are occupied by villages 
and hamlets, chiefly inhabited by a 
hardy and industrious race of 
Greeks. On each side of the road 
between Trebizond and Gumush 
Khaneh grow rhododendrons and 
yellow azaleas (Azalea pontica), which 
last are supposed to give to the 
honey of Trebizond its intoxicating 
quality mentioned by Xenophon. 
In the valley through which the road 
passes, on the N. or sea side of 
the pass, a land-slip has formed a 
natural bridge over the stream. Just 
at this spot there is a chalybeate 
spring of a pleasant taste. As far as 
the foot of the pass the woods are of 
beech and oak ; on the other side, 
and from Zighana to Gumush Kha- 
neh, the pine woods, the architecture 
of the cottages, and the scenery in 
general, recall those of Switzerland: 
but for the inscriptions being Arabic 
instead of German, the houses can 
scarcely be distinguished from chd- 
lets. 

Between Gumush Khaneh and Bai- 
bourt, a short distance to the left of 
the road, is the small Armenian vil- 
lage of Varzahan, the only place of 
any interest in the route to Erzeroom. 
It was formerly a much larger place, 
and contains the ruins of three early 
Christian churches, or baptisteries, 
destroyed some 50 years ago by the 
Lazes, as the inhabitants informed 
Sir A. Layard. ‘ These remarkable 
buildings, of which many examples 
exist, belong to an order of architec- 
ture peculiar to the most eastern 
districts of Asia Minor, and to the 
ruins of ancient Armenian cities, on 
the borders of Turkey and Persia. 
One is an octagon, and may have 
been a baptistery. The interior walls 
are still covered with the remains of 
elaborate frescoes representing Scrip- 
ture events and national saints. The 
colours are vivid, and the forms 
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though rude, not inelegant or incor- 
rect, resembling those of the frescoes 
of the Lower Empire still seen in the 
celebrated Byzantine church at Tre- 
bizond, and in the chapels of the 
convents of Mount Athos. The 
knotted capitals of the thin tapering 
columns grouped together, the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the stones over 
the doorway supporting each other 
by a zigzag, and the decorations in 
general, call to mind the European 
Gothic of the middle ages. These 
churches date probably before the 
12 th century / — Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. 

Baibourt, a town of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, surmounted by the ruins of a 
Genoese castle on a craggy hill. 
Marco Polo mentions a silver mine 
here, worked under the Seljoukian 
Sultans. The Turkish Government 
draws much silver from this. Bai- 
bourt is a kaza of Erzeroom sanjak 
and eyalet, and the seat of a mudir. 

From Erzeroom to the Persian 
frontier, and thence to Teheran, the 
post stations are as follows : — 


hrs. 

Hassan Kale si 6 

Khorassan 8 

Mollah Suleyman . . . .16 

Kara Kilise (Black Church) . 7 

Deyadeen 12 


Kara Kalise is a kaza of Bayezid 
sanjak. 

Between the villages of Deyadeen 
and Avajik the Persian frontier is 
passed. 

hrs. 


Avajik 12 

Karah Aeneh 6 

Zornba 6 

Keui or Khoi ..... 6 

Tesuch 8 

Shabister 6 

Tabreez ....... 8 


The entire distance from Erzeroom 
to Tabreez is about 350 m. 

Bayezid, the Turkish frontier for- 
tress, is not on the post-road, but 2 
or 3 hrs. to the N. of it, about half- 
way between Deyadeen and Avajik, 


the Persian frontier village. Bayezid 
is described in Rte. 71. 


ROUTE 79. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO POTI, TIFLIS, 
TABREEZ, AND TEHERAN. 

Constantinople to Batoom by 
steamer (see Rtes. 65 and 74). At 
Batoom the steamer is changed for a 
smaller one which can cross the bar 
at Poti. 

Poti (H6tel Jacquot, and Hotel 
Nouveau) is situated at the mouth 
of the river Rion, the bar of which is 
so dangerous that even small flat- 
bottomed steamers have difficulty in 
passing. The anchorage is a few 
hundred yards up the stream, under 
the ruins of an old Turkish castle. 
The town is modern, and, being built 
in a marsh, is most unhealthy. It is 
scarcely possible to pass a night in 
it without being more or less affected 
by the poisonous malaria. The 
streets, however, are paved, and car- 
riages ply for hire. 

In 1867 the railway from Poti to 
Tiflis was begun; in 1871, the first 
portion of it to the foot of the moun- 
tains was opened, and in 1872 the 
whole was completed. For more than 
17 m. it runs through marshy forest 
land; then it winds through wild 
glens ; then a mountain is crossed 
with a very steep gradient. The en- 
tire length is 193 m. ; and by start- 
ing at 9.13 in the morning, Tiflis may 
be reached in one day. The scenery 
is in places very grand. 

From Tiflis there is a regular 
post-road to Jul/a on the Persian 
frontier. The traveller must obtain 
an order from the police for post 
horses, without which he cannot get 
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them. The ordinary conveyance is 
the drosky, a rough wooden carriage 
without springs. Those who can 
afford the expense may hire a good 
carriage at Tiflis for the entire jour- 
ney. The distance to Julfa is 470 
versts, and may be accomplished in 5 
days. It will be well to provide camp- 
bed, provisions, and lamp or candles 
for the journey, as the post-houses 
offer nothing save bare rooms and 
hot water. The scenery is very fine, 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
Deligan. After leaving this town 
Lake Si tan is passed. At Erivan 
Mount Ararat comes into view, rising 
in solitary grandeur from the plain. 
After Erivan the only place of any 
importance is Nachivan, from whence 
the road runs through a barren region 
of Hills till it reaches the river Aras , 
the border between Russia andPersia. 
Julfa is a small station at which the 
river is crossed in a ferry. 

From Julfa to Tabreez the dis- 
tance is about 100 m. There is a 
regular post-road, along which horses 
are supplied by the Persian authori- 
ties at a fixed rate per stage. There 
are four stages ; the first to Zal is 
difficult, the road running over hills 
and through stony defiles. The 
second is Maraud, the road being 
somewhat better, though still rugged. 
The third to Sujian leads over a 
rocky plain. The fourth to Tabreez 
is good, and may be passed at a 
gallop. 

The following is the itinerary 
from Tabreez (for which see Rte. 88) 
to Teheran. 

FROM TABREEZ TO TEHERAN. 

Farsakh. 


Seidabad 4 

Tikmetash 6 

Turkoman-chai 8 

Meeaneh 7 

Ak Kand 6 

Bag;h 7 

Zinjan 6 

Sultanieh 6 

Horom dere 7 


Siadehen 7 

Kasveen 5 

Sefer Hoja or Khoja ... 7 

Sungerabad 6 

Meeanjik 6 

Teheran 5 


A shorter and more picturesque 
road may be taken by travellers with 
their own horses, from Sultanieh to 
Kasveen, through the hills to the N. 
of the post-road. 

hre. 

Sultanieh to Siangaleh . . 4 
Leave the main road. 


Kirieech-Keui 7 

Kasveen 6 


Kasveen is a prosperous and well- 
provided town, with some handsome 
mosques and substantial brick build- 
ings. 

At Sultanieh is the ruined mosque 
of a Moghul sovereign of Irak — a 
conspicuous object from a great dis- 
tance round. The building is octa- 
gonal, having once had minarets at 
each corner; the dome, which is 
now cracked, was formerly covered 
with blue glazed tiles, of which few 
remain ; the walls within and with- 
out were lined with encaustic tiles. 
There are many very beautiful in- 
scriptions within, some very finely 
carved on stone. " 


ROUTE 80. 

TREBIZOND TO BAODAD, BY ERZB- 
ROOM, AKHLAT, BITL1S, AND 
MOOSOOL. 

This route from Trebizond is 
interesting as being that of the 
10,000 Greeks, who, in their memo- 
rable retreat from Babylonia, pur- 
sued it in the depth of winter, at 
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Persia* 

Which season, owing to the snow and 
the tremendous severity of the cli- 
mate in this high mountain region, 
the communication is at present often 
interrupted. 

The following outline of their 
perilous march will be serviceable to 
the traveller who may wish to trace 
it in his progress. For the identifi- 
cation of the names given to the 
various localities by Xenophon with 
those of modern times, we are chiefly 
indebted to Sir A. Layard, to whose 
able work , 1 Nineveh and Babylon,’ we 
refer the reader for the details upon 
which his conclusions are founded. 

Xenophon says that the Greeks, 
on their return from Babylonia, after 
the death of Cyrus, went through 
the desert on the right of the Tigris, 
and, passing on the opposite side of 
the river the considerable city of 
Csense (ruins at Kaleh Shergat ), ar- 
rived at the Zabates river, the greater 
Zab. Here, at a place which Mr. Lay- 
ard identifies with Abu Sheeta , they 
halted in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Persian army under Tis- 
saphernes. Here took place the 
treacherous seizure of Clearchus and 
the other commanders, and here, at 
daybreak on the following day, the 
Greeks, having elected other leaders, 
and destroyed, by the advice of 
Xenophon, their superfluous baggage, 
recommenced, by the passage of the 
Zab, their arduous retreat. Sir A. 
Layard thinks it clear that the ford 
at Abu Sheeta, about 25 m. from 
the confluence of the Zab and the 
Tigris, is that by which they effected 
the passage. It is still the principal 
ford in that part of the river, and, 
from the nature of the bed of the 
stream, must have been so from the 
earliest periods. From the Zab the 
Greeks proceeded by Lerissa ( Nim - 
rood) and Mespila ( Kooyunjik ) to 
near the modem village of Batnai, 
between Tel Kef and Tel Eskof, 
where they halted and repulsed 
an attack of the Persian forces. 
They then crossed the hills by 
a precipitous pass near the modem 

F 


Zakko , and after 4 days’ march, in 
the course of which they must have 
passed the river Khaboor and its 
confluent the Hazel — though those 
rivers are not mentioned by Xenophon 
— they reached the high mountains 
of Koordistan, ‘ at a place/ says their 
historian, where the river is, both 
from its depth and breadth, ab- 
solutely impassable; no road ap- 
peared, the craggy mountains of the 
Carduchi absolutely overhanging the 
river.’ This must have been near 
Fynyky a village on the Tigris, sup- 
posed to be on the site of an ancient 
town (Phoenicia), where the foot of 
the Koordistan mountains is first 
washed by the river. A plan now 
proposed for crossing the river by a 
bridge formed by inflated skins being 
rejected on account of the strong 
force assembled on the other side 
to oppose the passage, two roads 
only were left to the Greeks — 
First, that to the W., crossing the 
Tigris near Jezireh , and thence 
through Urfa, Aintab, Tarsus, and 
the Cilician Gates to Lydia; and 
second, that across the mountains of 
the Carduchi, or Koordistan. They 
chose the latter, as it led into Ar- 
menia, through which they might 
reach the sea, and from whose numer- 
ous villages they could obtain pro- 
visions. Beyond the Carduchian 
mountains there were then, as now, 
two roads into Armenia : one crossing 
the plains of Kherzan to Diarbekir, 
and thence over the mountains to 
Kharpout ; the other passing through 
Bitlis. The Greeks pursued the 
latter of these. Fighting their way 
over a succession of difficult passes 
stoutly defended by the warlike Car- 
duchi, they at last reached the river 
Centritis, i.e. the confluence of the 
modem rivers of Sert, Bitlis, and 
Bohtan, near the modem Zilleh , 
where it joins the W. Tigris. On 
the opposite bank of this river they 
found a combined force of Armenians, 
Mygdonians, and Chaldeans as- 
sembled to oppose their progress; 
but, skilfully eluding them, they 
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effected a passage higher up. They 
were here compelled, by the deser- 
tion of the villages, owing to the in- 
roads of the Caiduchi and the conse- 

S uent lack of provisions, to abandon 
he direct route along the Bitlis 
branch of the rivpr as far as Bitlis, 
and turning, therefore, to the W., 
they pursued their march through 
part of the modern district of Bedtvan. 
Crossing the plain of Kherzan , and 
then turning somewhat to the E. 
again to avoid the mountains in the 
N. of that district, they came to the 
W. bank of the small river Teleboas, 
which has been supposed by some to 
be the Karasou; but Mr. Layard 
gives satisfactory reasons for identi- 
fying it with the river of Bitlis, which, 
as it joins the Sert-sou before it falls 
into the Tigris at Zilleh, might well, 
under another name, have appeared 
a different river to Xenophon. The 
Greeks probably reached it a little 
below the modern town of Bitlis ; 
thence they continued their march, 
on thesame side of the river, through 
the valley of Bitlis, skirting the W. 
foot of the Nimrood Dagh range, 
through a thickly inhabited plain, 
which agrees exactly with Xenophon’s 
description of it. They left Lake Van 
to the right, concealed from them by 
a range of low hills, which accounts 
for the absence of any mention of 
that lake by Xenophon. In 6 marches, 
each of 5 parasangs or hrs., from Bit- 
lis, they reached the Euphrates at 
the place where it is still crossed 
by the high road between Bitlis 
and N. Armenia. Beyond this 
stage of their journey the narrative 
of Xenophon is not sufficiently 
accurate to enable us to follow 
them with any degree of certainty. 
Layard thinks it most probable that 
they took ‘the road still used by 
caravans through the plains of Hinnis 
and Hassan Khaleb, as offering the 
fewest difficulties;’ that ‘the river 
Harpasus, mentioned by Xenophon, 
must be the Tchoruk , and the Phasis 
either the Araxes or the Keir ; ’ and 
that * Mount Theches , the Holy 


Mountain (32 parasangs from Trebi- 
zond, according to Xenophon), from 
which the Greeks first beheld the 
sea, was between Batoom and Trebi- 
zond, the Greeks having followed the 
valley of the Choruk, but left it be- 
fore reaching Batoom.* By others 
this mountain is supposed to be either 
the TeJdeh Bagh or the Karakaban ; 
but Layard is of opinion that the 
Greeks did not pass near the modem 
Erzeroom, since, among other reasons, 
had they taken either of the 3 roads 
from Erzeroom to the coast, they 
must have seen the sea for the first 
time at a distance of not more than 
6 or 8 parasangs from Trebizond. If 
the particulars given by Xenophon 
of the latter part of the journey are 
accurate, which seems more than 
doubtful, the course of the Greeks, 
after leaving the Euphrates, must have 
been very tortuous, leading them but 
very slowly to the sea, which they at 
length reached at Trebizond. 

The following route from Erze- 
room to Moosool by the lake of Van, 
Bitlis, and Jezireh, was taken in Sep- 
tember 1849 by Layard. We extract 
an outline of it, by his permission, 
from his ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ to 
which we refer the traveller for a 
detailed account of the many objects 
of interest with which it abounds. 

There are no regular post stations 
upon it, but a firman will procure 
horses. 

days hre. 


Guli . 3 

Bey-keui 1 

Kosli 1 

Karakol 1 

Piron 1 

Akhlat 1 

Keswak 1 

Bitlis 1 

Hamki '3 

Redwan ...... 1 

Chellek 1 

Funduk 1 

Mansoriyah .... 1 

Feshapoor 1 

Semil 1 

Moosool ..... 1 
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For the rest of the journey to 
Bagdad, see other route. 

Guli (9 m.). 

After leaving Guli a high range of 
mountains, running nearly E. and 
W., is crossed by a pass called Ali 
Baba, or Ala Baba, from the top of 
which is an extensive view over the 
plain of Pasvin. To the S. are the 
snow-capped mountains of Bin Gheul 
or * Thousand Lakes,’ the source of 
the Araxes and other rivers. 

Bey-keui (1 day), a village inha 
bited by Koords. The road now pro- 
ceeds through valleys and among 
undulating hills abounding with bus- 
tards, to the Arras or Araxes, which 
in the dry season is crossed by a ford, 
but after rains and during spring it is 
an impassable torrent; thence it leads 
over the W. spur of the Tiektab 
mountains, and descends into the 
wide and fertile plain of Hinnis. The 
Subhan, or Sipan Dagh , a magnificent 
conical peak covered with snow, rises 
abruptly from the plain, N. of Lake 
Van. According to the tradition, 
Noah’s ark, floating on the waters of 
the deluge, struck against its top, 
when the patriarch, congratulating 
himself on his escape, exclaimed 
4 Subhanu-llah ’ (Praise be to God), 
and hence the name. In the plain is 
situated the considerable town of 
Hinnis, near which, in the village of 
Baskkajn,s.rt hot springs, supposed to 
be those visited by Xenophon after he 
had crossed the Euphrates. Leaving 
the town, the road leads on to 

Kodi (9 hrs.), a large Armenian 
village at the foot of the hills form- 
ing the S. boundary of the plain of 
Hinnis. Here, as in many other 
villages where no khan is found, 
there is a guest-house for the recep- 
tion of travellers. 

Leaving Kosli, the road lies over 
the plain, and at Karakynfora, near 
the ruins of a bridge, fords a branch of 
the Murad Chai, or Lower Euphrates, 
and leaves the plain by a pass 
through the mountain-range of Zer- 
nak. On the summit of a rock over- 
hanging the road are the ruins of a 

f : 


castle, from which the Koordish 
chiefs, not very long since, levied 
black-mail on the traveller. 

Karakol (1 day), a Koordish vil- 
lage, beautifully situated in a plain 
watered by the Murad Chai. The 
Sipan Dagh rises abruptly before it. 

The road now crosses the river by 
a ford near the village of Tekhoot , 
then passes through a swamp abound- 
ing with myriads of wild fowl, and 
afterwards enters upon a line of 
hills separating it from the lake Gula 
Shailu. On an elevation near is an 
Armenian monastery, belonging to 
the large Armenian village of Kop t 
in the plain below. About 5 hrs. 
after the road comes to the Gula 
Shailu, at the further end of which is 

Piron (1 day), a village inhabited 
by Koords and Armenians. It now 
passes to the small village of Khers , 
on the W. extremity of the lake 
Nazik Geul, which is separated from 
the Gula Shailu by a range of low 
hills, and then, skirting the E. bank 
of the lake, enters on an undulating 
country traversed by deep ravines, in 
which are numerous villages, until 
it reaches 

Akhlat (1 day), a picturesque 
ruined city, situated at the N.W. cor- 
ner of Lake Van, a great inland sea, 
bounded both to the E. and W. by 
lofty mountains. Akhlat has many 
ancient remains, among which the 
most interesting are several beautiful 
Turbehs , or tower-like tombs, the 
mausoleums of Sultans or chiefs of 
the great Tatar tribes. The ancient 
cemeteries form a belt round the 
town. On the summit of an isolated 
rock stand the walls and towers of a 
castle, the remains of the ancient 
city of Khelath , the capital of an 
Armenian province. The face of 
the perpendicular sandstone rocks 
about the town is honeycombed with 
caves — ancient tombs or dwelling- 
places — some of which are ap- 
proached by flights of steps. Many 
of them are inhabited, The neigh- 
bourhood of Akhlat presents some of 
the finest scenery imaginable, and its 
, o 
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ancient remains are [full of interest 
to the artist and the architect. 
Akhlat is a kaza in Moosh sanjak, 
and the seat of a mudir. 

Leaving Akhlat, the road skirts 
the foot of the Nimrood Dagh , which 
stretches from the town to the 
8. extremity of the lake; it then 
leads through the village of Khar - 
mush to 

Keswak (1 day), an Armenian vil- 
lage, standing in a small bay and 
sheltered by a rocky promontory. 

The traveller's route now lies 
along the margin of the lake, and 
leaves its S. end near the Armenian 
village of Tadwan , or Gavar, once a 
place of some importance, and still 
containing a caravanserai, mosques, 
and baths. It is a kaza in Van 
sanjak and eyalet, and seat of a 
mudir. The road then passes over 
an undulating country, where the 
S. course of the streams and the 
gradual descent of the country show 
that, having passed the watershed 
of Central Asia, the traveller has 
reached the valleys of Assyria. 
Buined khans and bridges afford 
traces of the great road which, in 
the days of Turkish prosperity, led 
from Erzeroom, by Moosh and 
Bitlis, to Bagdad. A ravine, here 
gradually widening, opens on 

Bitlis (1 day), a long straggling 
town, the residence of the mudir, 
built in the bottom of a deep valley, 
and on the sides of ravines worn by 
sm all streams. Bitlis was once a 
town of some importance, and has 
many picturesque remains of mosques, 
baths, &c. It now contains about 700 
Armenian and 40 Jacobite families. 
The bazaars are poor, but crowded ; 
the trade is almost confined to the 
produce of the neighbourhood — 
oak-galls, which are largely exported, 
wax, wool, and carpets celebrated for 
the brightness of their colour. There 
is a large Armenian convent here. 
Bitlis is a kaza in Moosh sanjak, 
Erzeroom eyalet. 

From Bitlis to Jezireh there are 
three roads, two of which lead over 


the mountains, and are difficult and 
precipitous ; the other winds through 
the valleys of the E. branch of the 
Tigris. Leaving Bitlis, the latter 
enters a deep wooded ravine, and, 
about 5 m. from the town, is carried 
by a tunnel, about 20 ft. long, through 
a mass of calcareous rock projected 
from the mountain’s side from which 
various other calcareous or petrified 
currents descend in the form of 
stalactites. It continues along the 
same ravine, crossing the now in- 
creasing stream of Bitlis, to the 
large Koordish village of Gceana, 
beyond which it follows the bank of 
the stream until, turning from the 
valley, it enters a country of low hills, 
and passes the village of Omais-eU 
koran. It now ascends a range of hills 
to the Koordish village of Khokhi t 
from which it descends to the plain 
country of the Kherzan district, in 
which lies 

Hamki (3 days), aYezedi village. 
Two hrs. further on the road to Red- 
wan is the large village of Koshana, 
after passing which the road runs 
through a defile into the plain which 
bears the name of 

Redwan (1 day), a small town of 
about 800 huts, containing a ba- 
zaar and the remains of a castle. 
The inhabitants are Yezedis, except- 
ing about 100 Armenian and 40 or 
50 Jacobite and Chaldean families. 
A Turkish mudir , or petty governor, 
resides here. 

After leaving Bedwan the road 
passes through the villages of Jem- 
sari and Halem to Kunduk, near 
which are the ruins of Husn Kaifa 
and other ancient cities. Below 
Kunduk the Bedwan stream joins the 
Diarbekir branch of the Tigris, and 
both flow together to the village of 
Zilleh , where they are joined by the 
united waters of Bitlis, Sert, and 
Bohtan. As we have mentioned 
above, it was at Zilleh that the 
Greeks forded the latter river, called 
by Xenophon the Centrites. Below 
Zilleh the road proceeds by a diffi- 
cult track along the Tigris, which 
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here forces its way through a long, 
narrow, and picturesque gorge, the 
cliffs of which leave little space for 
a road between them and the river. 

Chellek (1 long day), a village on 
the left bank of the river. The road 
now proceeds for 3 hrs. through 
the ravine of the Tigris, amongst 
scenery of surpassing grandeur, and, 
leaving it where it bends to the N., 
leads in lj hr. to the Christian 
village of Khonara. It then, passing 
the village of Berewan , ascends a 
mountain, from which there is a 
view of unrivalled magnificence, and 
again descends to 

Funduk (1 day), a large village, 
inhabited by bigoted Koords. The 
Greeks probably reached this place 
at the end of their first day’s march 
over the Carduchian mountains. 
The track now lies over a wooded 
mountain by a difficult pathway, 
carried along and over rocks con- 
taining many excavated tombs, to. 
Fynyk (the site of the ancient city 
of Phenika), where Xenophon was 
obliged to turn off from the road, as 
caravans still are, and to force the 
mountain pass against the Carduchi. 
Near this place the rocks are honey- 
combed with tombs, and on the face 
of the cliffs are bas-reliefs of the 
Parthian period, resembling those 
which Layard discovered in the 
mountains of Susiana. About 2 m. 
off the road to Jezireh are other in- 
teresting rock-sculptures of the same 
period. 

Mansoriyah (1 day), a Nestorian 
Chaldean village, beyond which is 
the town of Jezireh on the right 
bank of the Tigris. From this 
place there are two routes to Semil : 
that pursued by Layard, which is 
practicable only when the Kha- 
bour river is fordable, passes the 
Catholic Chaldean village of Tiekh- 
tan , crosses the Khabour not far 
from its junction with the Tigris, 
and, passing also the large Yezedi 
village of Dereboon, brings the tra- 
veller to 

Feshapoor (lday), a large Chaldean 


village. Thence it lies across the 
Assyrian plains to 

Semil (1 day), a Yezedi village, 
crowned by a modem mud-built 
castle, and proceeds, by way of Tel 
Eskof and Tel Kef, to 

Moosool (1 day), and thence to 
Bagdad. (For this part of the 
route see Rte. 85.) 


ROUTE 81. 

BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS BY HIT. 

The shortest way from Bagdad 
to the shores of the Mediterranean is 
to take the post route across the 
desert to Damascus. This post is, 
or was, kept up by the English, and 
goes once a month. [The route is 
both dangerous and fatiguing. The 
danger arises in part from the in- 
cessant raids of the wandering Arabs, 
and in part from the scarcity of 
water. The route requires to be 
varied according to the movements 
of hostile tribes, and it often happens 
that the usual wells are thus missed, 
and the traveller may be for three or 
four days without water. The fatigue 
of riding over a parched desert, under 
a burning sun, for eight, ten, or twelve 
hours at a stretch, and then of lying 
on the hard ground at night, weary 
and way-worn, exposed to the chill 
blast, without sufficient food or 
covering, is such as few men can 
endure. After considerable experience 
of Arab life and travel in the great 
Syrian desert, the writer Would warn 
ordinary travellers againstattempting 
this so-called post route. It is much 
safer and more interesting either to 
make a contract with some Arab 
sheikh, of sufficient authority to 
conduct the traveller vid Hit and 
Palmyra by easy stages, and in that 
way to Damascus (see Rte. 105), or 
else to follow the usual caravan 
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route along the banks of the Eu- 
phrates to Aleppo. — P.] 

Under very favourable circum- 
stances, that is, when the intervening 
country is entirely free from hostile 
tribes, when the dromedaries are 
strong, and the Arab conductor a 
man of energy, the distance is accom- 
plished in about 9 days, but delays 
often occur from the necessity of 
turning out of the road to avoid 
wandering Arabs, or to seek for 
water. The traveller may engage 
one of the men employed in this 
service and cross with him at any 
time, but it is best to go with the 
regular mail, as he is then sure to 
be supplied with a good dromedary 
and will get over the ground in 
less time. The Bedouin dress should 
be assumed, both for comfort and 
safety, the great object being, if 
seen, not to attract attention. Of 
course the less luggage the better. 
The stock of provisions should con- 
sist principally of things that do 
not require cooking, as it is sel- 
dom safe to light a fire ; for the 
same reason, a tent is only a use- 
less encumbrance. Water is found 
every 36 or 48 hrs. The writer 
engaged one of the postmen to take 
himself, his servant, and luggage 
across in the time usunlly occupied 
by the mail. The guide was to fur- 
nish five camels and bear all risks and 
expenses (except the traveller’s pro- 
visions) for 680 kerauns *» 29/. The 
provisions consisted of goats’ milk, 
cheese, raisins, preserved apricots, 
rusks, and a little wine and 
brandy. To these were added coffee 
and rice, to be used whenever a fire 
could be ventured upon. The water 
was carried in two goatskins, such as 
used by Turkish sakas or water- 
carriers. A Russia-leather flask, 
holding about a quart, at one’s sad- 
dle-bow is a great convenience ; if 
covered with canvas, and the out- 
side kept moist, the water inside 
will remain cool. The motion of 
the camels is easy, as they seldom 
go out of a walk, which does not ex- 


ceed 3 m. an hour. To make up for 
their slowness, however, they keep 
going from 16 to 19 hrs. out of the 
24, and the times of halting are so 
divided as never to allow a con- 
tinuous rest of more than 2, or at 
the most 4 hrs. One of the camels 
fell sick and had to be left at Hit : 
another died of heat and fatigue 
before reaching Damascus, and a 
third the day after arriving there ; 
but this was in the month of August, 
and the camels were very indifferent 
ones. The ioumey lasted 13 days, 
including a aay at Hit. 

From Bagdad to Hit on the Eu- 
phrates is, in a straight line, about 
110 m., and thence to Damascus 
about 420 more ; but from the de- 
tours made to avoid Arabs, or to 
seek for wells when those on the 
road were found dry or their water 
putrid, the ground gone over cannot 
have been less than 600 m. It is 
well worth while to spend a day at 
Hit (the Is of Herodotus) to visit 
the fountains of bitumen in the 
neighbourhood. 

At Hit lime-burning is carried 
on, and salt is obtained from the 
springs by evaporation. Water is 
raised from the river by gigantic 
water-wheels of primitive construc- 
tion. The hot bubbling geysers, the 
smell of bitumen, the plain glistening 
with crusted salt, the lurid smoke of 
the limeworks, and the clatter of the 
huge water-wheels, render the name 
‘ Mouth of Hell,’ which the Arabs of 
old gave to the place, singularly ap- 
propriate. Hit is not only remark- 
able from its physical characteristics, 
but also of some historical note. 
According to Herodotus, the bitumen 
used as cement in building the walls 
of Babylon was brought from Is. 
That bitumen was so employed, the 
remains of Babylon to this day at- 
test. There can be little doubt that 
1st, enumerated with Nineveh, Thinar, 
and other Mesopotamian places in 
an inscription at Karnak as render- 
ing tribute to Thothmes HI., and 
whose chief is recorded as bringing 
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bitumen, is the same as Hit. The 
Ahava of Ezra viii. 15, where he mus- 
tered the second expedition which 
he led from Babylon to Jerusalem, 
has been with good ground identified 
with Is. 

Before reaching Hit lies the 
territory of the Delem, a wealthy 
Arab tribe, subject to the Porte. 
After Hit the road lies through an 
immense tract of sandy plains, hills, 
and valleys, barren, or producing 
only prickly shrubs and a tall feathery 
grass which the camels eat, wan- 
dered over by numerous tribes, of 
which the Anazeh are the most im- 
portant. Sometimes a ghazu or 
plundering expedition of the Sham- 
mar, or other invading tribes, may 
be met with. The worst that can 
happen to anyone who gives no pro- 
vocation is to be plundered and lose 
his camels ; but if proper enquiries 
be made before the journey, and due 
precautions taken while on it, the 
chances of such an accident are very 
slight indeed. 

If not pressed for time, the travel- 
ler may join a caravan and take his 
ease ; they occupy about 30 or 40 days 
on the journey, and follow a rather 
longer and more northern route, 
passing near Palmyra. — J. G. Dod- 
son. 

For another and safer road from 
Bagdad to Damascus, see Kte. 105. 


KOUTE 82. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO BAGDAD, BY 
SAMSOUN, DIARBEKIR, AND MOOSOOL. 

From Constantinople to Trebi- 
zond, calling at Samsoon, there are 
steamers which arrive at Samsoun 
on the morning of the second, 
and at Trebizond on the morn- 


ing of the third day. The shortest 
route to Basrah is through Tre- 
bizond, Erzeroom, Moosh, Bitlis, 
Sert, Jezirah, Moosool, and Bagdad; 
but it is not practicable in the 
winter; and except between Trebi- 
zond and Erzeroom, there are no 
regular posts established, though, 
provided with a firman, horses can be 
procured at the villages, or they may 
be hired from town to town. The 
road most commonly taken by tatars 
and travellers passes through Sam- 
soun, Amasia, Tokat, Diarbekir, 
Mardin, and Moosool, which of- 
fers great facilities to the travel- 
ler. The journey on either route 
for men in good health presents no 
particular difficulties beyond rough 
roads and bad accommodation. For 
ladies, taktaravans (similar to the 
Sicilian lettiga), carried between two 
horses, or rather mules, may be en- 
gaged, which can convey them com- 
fortably from Samsoun to Bagdad, but 
not by the other route. The rate of 
horse-hire was a piastre per hour ; 
but owing to the depreciation of the 
value of that money, it is raised to 
2 J piastres, or about 5 d. sterling, per 
hour. There is no danger whatever 
on the journey when the Bedouin 
tribes are quiet ; but if the traveller 
learns on enquiry that they are at 
war, either with each other or with 
the Sultan’s authorities, he should 
consult the Turkish officers and 
modify his plans accordingly. For 
instance, instead of taking the desert 
route , between Mardin and Moosool, 
he may proceed through the Jebel 
route, out of the reach of Arabs. 
There are vice-consuls at Samsoun, 
Moosool, and Basrah, and a consul- 
general at Bagdad. A consulate has 
been established at Diarbekir. 

Moosool , the scene of Sir A. H. 
Layard’s invaluable researches, will 
of course offer a paramount interest 
to the traveller by this road. At 
Nimrood and Moosool, with that 
distinguished explorer’s works in 
hand, a few days can be both agree- 
ably and instructively passed. 
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From Moosool travellers can 
descend on a kellek' or raft, to 

Bagdad (see Rte. 84), and from 
thence in boats to Basrah, where 
they can embark, if desired, for Bom- 
bay. A tatar reaches Erzeroom in 
3 to 31 dayB from Trebizond, and 
goes to Bagdad in 12 to 14. The 
following are the distances on the two 
routes : — 

1. From Samsonn to Bagdad. 


brs. 

Samsonn. 

Kavak 6 

Ladik 6 

Amasia 12 

Toorkal 12 

Tokat 12 

Yenikhan 10 

Sivas (Sebaste) .... 8 

Deliktash (the highest point 
of the Taurus range) . .10 

Allahjah 10 

Hakim Khanee 11 

Ohle Ohlou 12 

Denizlu 8 

Keban Madeni (cross the 

Euphrates) 2 

Kharpout 10 

Arghana Madene and town 18 

Diarbekir 12 

Khan Aj Peineer .... 6 
Khan Iki Yarim .... 4 

Asseah 4 

Mardin 4 

Hareen 3 

Shazr el Borj 3 

Amudia 3 

Nisibeen 3 

Aznavoor 12 

Jezireh (Bazabde) .... 12 
Zahu (Zakhoo) . . . .12 
Semil, Ismeel (a long stage) 8 

Moosool 12 

Yezid Keui (cross the Zab 

9 on rafts) 9 

Tash Tepe 12 

Kerkook 14 

Taook 8 

Tooz Khoorma 8 

Kefere 10 

Kara Tepe 8 

Hopop 15 

Bagdad 9 


MOOSOOL. 

Sect. III. 

Variation in the latter part of this 
route. 

his. 

Jezireh. 

Ankava .... 

... 12 

Ervil, Arbela or 

Everel 

town .... 

... 14 

Altun Kyupru town 
Kerkoot town. 

... 16 

Kara Tepe village . 
Adanage village. 
Delhi Abbas village. 

... 18 

Hopop village . . 
Mooseyyeb. 

... 16 

Bagdad city . . . 

... 9 

2. Distances from Moosool to Bagdad 

by kelleks, or rafts, 
Tigris. 

on the river 

HU 

Keshaf .... 

... 24 

Sultan Abdullah . 

. . . 4 

Toprak Kale . . 

... 37 

Mouth of the Zab . 

... 18 

El Fathaa . . . 

... 9 


Tekreet (Virtha) . . . .18 
Imam Mohammed (Dara ?) 5 

Samara or Sorra-men-ra . 11 

Sindia 30 

Howeish 14 

Bagdad 21 

Nisibeen is a kaza, with several 
naheas attached to it, in the sanjak 
of Mardin, and eyalet of Diar- 
bekir. It is the seat of a mndir. 
It has a fort with a garrison to re- 
strain the Arabs of the desert. It is 
a large village. 

Aznavoor is in the sanjak of Mar- 
din. 

Zahu or Zakhoo is a first-class 
post station and kaza in the sanjak 
of Mardin and eyalet of Diarbekir, 
346 hrs. from Constantinople. It is 
the residence of a mndir. 

Moosool is a city and sanjak in the 
eyalet of Yan, a first-class post and 
telegraph station, from which Euro- 
pean messages can be sent, and it is 
the residence of a kaimakam. From 
a distance a leaning minaret is seen. 

Moosool is remarkable for the As- 
syrian remains found near it. The 
chief mounds are BU*s Nimrogd, 
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Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, Baazani 
Karanlos, Kara Koosh, Yara, and 
Terraiyah. As the neighbouriug 
country is possessed by wild tribes 
of Arabs, Koords, Turkomans, and 
Yezedis, it is seldom safe. 

The sanjak of Moosoolin the eyalet 
of Van contains only eleven kazas, 
but there is a great number of the 
Usheeret and the outlying districts, 
so that the enumeration is long and 
complicated. 

At Moosool the sportsman will 
find ample scope for the indulgence 
of his tastes in a manner totally 
different from the generally received 
notions on such subjects in Europe. 
Mounted on the small but well-bred 
horse of the country, he may course 
hares on the cultivated plains to the 
E. of the Tigris. The greyhounds 
are of two kinds : the Persian, with 
feathered legs and tails, and the 
smooth Arab hound, which is smaller 
than ,the other, but of a finer and 
more symmetrical form. This sport 
may be enjoyed early in the morning 
during all but the hottest parts of 
the year. Hares, however, are not 
the only game to be coursed. Upon 
all the cultivated land, at a certain 
distance, gazelles abound, and, after 
a few days’ heavy rain in the winter 
season, they afford excellent sport 
with greyhounds. These animals 
are so fleet that they cannot be taken 
by dogs on dry ground, but when 
the heavy ploughed land is soaked 
with rain, the hoof of the gazelle 
sinks in the mud, while the spreading 
paw of the hound has the advantage. 
The Arabs go on foot with the dogs 
in leash, and, when a herd of ga- 
zelles is discovered, they creep on 
in different directions towards the 
game, leaving the mounted sports- 
men to ride gently along on a 
parallel line. The gazelles watch 
the riders, and thus let the dogs 
approach them till they are slipped, 
when off they bound, and an ex- 
citing chase ensues. On the banks 
of the Tigris are patches of jungle, 
which usually swarm with frauco- 


lins, a species of bird resembling 
both the pheasant and the partridge, 
and affording excellent sport with 
the gun. Travellers should be well 
provided with English powder and 
shot. There are also woodcocks 
in the season, and wild ducks, not 
to speak of an occasional wolf, 
jackal, hyaena, lynx, wild boar, or 
cat. The lion is not altogether un- 
heard of in this neighbourhood, 
though rarely met with N. of Bag- 
dad, where it is frequently seen. 
Hog-hunting with the spear is a 
favourite amusement in this part of 
the country. These animals are large 
and ferocious. With a party of 
Arabs always ready for fun or mis- 
chief, the sportsman may drive a 
boar out of the jungle upon the 
plain, where he will furnish a good 
run of 10 or 15 minutes at the 
horse’s best pace, and when blown 
he will turn and look vicious. Then 
is the time to spear him, which 
manoeuvre is not without danger to 
both horse and man, as a bad aim 
may involve an upset, with ripping 
and goring if the tusks be laige. By 
far the best place for boar — as indeed 
for all kinds of game — is the banks 
of the river Zab, which empties itself 
into the Tigris at 2 hrs’ ride below 
Nimrood, and there they may be 
found all the year round. During 
the winter months they are only to 
be met with in the most retired por- 
tions of the thickest jungles ; but in 
spring, when the glowing sun acting 
on the moistened earth produces a 
rich and rapid vegetation, and makes 
even this desert teem with succulent 


herbs and tender roots, these ani- 
mals issue forth to feed at leisure. 
This sport is then at its best period. 

Thus may the traveller, if such 
be his tastes, pass his time agreeably 
at Moosool between Assyrian anti- 
quities and Asiatic wild sports. Nor 
is the town itself without interest. 


The whole country around is dry and 
brown at every season except the 
spring of the year, and presents one 
vast expanse of plain, broken only 
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by a few low rising grounds and 
ancient mounds. The broad and 
rapid Tigris flows through it, with 
its banks offering a fresh belt of 
green herbage, and its stream occa- 
sionally divided by large islands 
covered with thick jungle. On its 
western bank stands the city, whose 
walls extend far beyond its habita- 
tions. A chain of limestone cliffe 
runs along the right bank from 
about 2 m. N. t and joins the suburbs 
where a high square tower in ruins 
is seen. The minarets, cupolas, and 
towers rise up from the brown hot 
oountiy. Long lines of laden camels 
and mules move slowly towards the 
gates, each attendant armed with a 
long lance of bamboo. The loose 
white garments of the Arab mingle 
with the gap-striped robes and many- 
coloured turbans of the Koordish 
mountaineers. A broken wooden 
bridge across the river leads imme- 
diately to the bazaars, which are 
close to the gate. Here a motley, 
ragged, and picturesque crowd will 
greet the traveller’s sight. The 
houses of Moosool, like those of 
Bagdad, to which city these general 
descriptions are equally applicable, 
are peculiar in several respects : the 
stairs, for instance, are always on 
the outside, and the roofs are flat, 
and, being surrounded by parapets, 
are the most frequented part of the 
dwelling. These terraces are di- 
vided into different compartments, 
which become sleeping-places in 
warm weather. Being built of a 
composition of pebbles, lime, and 
clay, well mixed together, and long 
exposed to rain and sun, they be- 
come like solid rock, and, the roof 
being of the same material, the 
whole is strong and compact. On 
the house-tops assemble at the close 
of a hot day the families and their 
guests, to sup and pass the night, for 
hospitality is practised universally 
at Moosool and Bagdad. A cool re- 
freshing breeze is wafted from the 
hills in the distance. The horizon 
at Moosool is bounded by the lofty 


snow-clad Tiyari heights ; the nearer 
and lower chains climbing gradually 
up to those stupendous icy solitudes, 
which reflect through the rarefied air, 
in various and indescribable shades 
and tints of colouring, the last rays 
of the setting sun. Between the 
city and the first range of distant 
hills, on the broad expanse of allu- 
vial soil near the river, and amongst 
many huge tumuli, rises the hill of 
Kouyunjik , covering the palaces of 
Assyrian kings, and long lines of 
wall appear, now mounds over which 
the plough is passed. Scattered here 
and there are little groups of black 
Arab tents. 

If the traveller be fortunate 
enough to arrive on the Mohammedan 
feast of Bairam, he will see these 
cities of the desert at their gayest 
time. It is in these centres of the 
far East that the Turk looks like 
himself. 

If of an adventurous disposition, 
and not averse to run a certain de- 
gree of risk, the tourist might extend 
his sphere of observation by paying 
a visit to the great Bedouin tribe of 
Shammar (some portions of which 
may be met with in Mesopotamia by 
enquiring either at Moosool or Bag- 
dad), and especially to the very re- 
markable ruins of A1 Hashr, situated 
in the Mesopotamian desert. 

Excellent khans are to be found in 
the cities of Mesopotamia, but on the 
roads the traveller will do better to 
trust to his tent than to the common 
khans. 

Bagdxd. See Route 83. 


ROUTE 83. 

BAGDAD, KERBELA, AND BABYLON. 

(From notes by Mr. R. G. Watson, 
late of ILB.M.’s Legation at Tehe- 
ran.) 

Bagdad, the chief city of the pro- 
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vince of the same name, is a house- 
hold word with us from the time we 
learn to read the ‘Arabian Nights/ 
The walls of the city of the Ca- 
liphs cover an enormous space, but 
the modem population of Bagdad is 
said to be only 80,000. The chief 
part of it consists of Arabs and 
Turks, but there is a large colony of 
Persians, and there are many oriental 
Christians. The Tigris at Bagdad is 
spanned by a bridge of boats, and is 
one-eighth of a mile in width. The 
houses of the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants are situated on either side of 
the river. The rent of a first-rate 
house in such a situation is between 
three and four hundred pounds a 
year. The native boat is a round 
basket, oovered on the outside with 
bitumen. There are one or two 
English pleasure-boats on the Tigris 
at Bagdad, which are greatly re- 
sorted to on the hot evenings in sum- 
mer. There is an English steam- 
vessel on the river, which is employed 
to convey the Government packets 
to Basrah, the communication be- 
tween these two towns by land being 
unsafe. This little vessel is managed 
by English sailors, and is commanded 
by an English captain. Within the 
last few years other steamers have 
been introduced on this river for 
commercial purposes by the Turkish 
authorities and English merchants. 
An English political agent and con- 
sul-general resides at Bagdad, and 
there are several English merchants. 
There is also a French consul-gene- 
ral. Bagdad, or one of the neigh- 
bouring holy cities of Kerbela and 
Nejef, is frequently chosen by Mo- 
hammedans of the Sheeah persuasion 
as a permanent place of residence, in 
order that they may secure the ad- 
vantage of burial by the side of 
Hoossein or Ali, the former of whom 
reposes at Kerbela , the latter at 
Nejef, which is also called Meshed 
Ali. Some pensioners of the Indian 
Government, men of the highest rank, 
reside at Bagdad and Kerbela. The 
climate of Bagdad for four months of 


the year is delightful; for another 
four months the heat is endurable ; 
while during the third four months 
it is so great that the inhabitants are 
forced to take refuge from it in the 
subterranean cellars with which the 
houses are provided. For all this 
heat the climate is by no means un- 
healthy. The population suffer once 
in a lifetime from the date-mark, the 
causes of which are as yet unknown. 
It breaks out on any part of the per- 
son, and obstinately remains, an an- 
noying but painless sore, for the space 
of twelve months, after which period 
it disappears without any application. 
It is a capricious visitor. It is more 
or less common in all the cities on 
the borders of the Arabian desert, 
and is known sometimes by the name 
of the Aleppo button. It is found in 
Diarbekir and Urfa. In some cases 
men from Europe have lived for 
twenty years in this region without 
having being attacked by the date- 
mark. In other instances, travellers 
merely passing through the country, 
without staying anywhere, have 
taken the date-mark away with them. 
Mr. Watson knew one instance of 
an officer in whom the date-mark 
showed itself while on his way from 
Bushire to India. It went on un- 
touched for seven months, when a 
doctor who had never heard of it 
before undertook to cure it. He cau- 
terised it every day, and in due course 
of time, about the end of a month, 
the date-mark dried up, and broke 
out no more on its original spot. 
For another month all was well, but 
at the end of that time the date- 
mark broke out in four different 
places on another part of the body, 
where it lasted for the remaining five 
months, at the end of which period 
it disappeared. From this it will be 
seen that although the date-mark 
will not be cheated of its victims, 
yet, should it break out on the face 
or the hand, it may, by timely ap- 
plication of caustic, be forced to 
take up its quarters at a less incon- 
venient place, It leaves an ugly scar 
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for life, which daring the first years coffers of the priests of Kerbela. 
is of the colour of a date, but after- The tomb of Hussein has been 
wards fades down to the colour of adorned with a gilded cupola. Thou- 
the skin. The beauties of Bagdad sands of votaries flock each year to 
are commonly bearers of the date- shed their tears on this hallowed 
mark. spot. Kerbela is watered from the 

Bagdad is the seat of one of the Euphrates by means of a canal which 
chief stations of the Anglo-Indian is said to have existed before the 
telegraph, and an English official time of Alexander. Bound the town 
resides here. Messages can be sent are extensive plantations of palm- 
in English. trees, and along the course of the 

Bagdad was founded in the year canal there are cultivated fields and 
763 by A1 Mansour, the second caliph gardens. The greater part of the 
of the Abbassides, and is said to have fixed inhabitants of Kerbela are 
been formed principally out of the Persians, and the larger number of 
ruins of the city of Ctesiphon, about the floating population may be sup- 
18 miles distant from it. For five posed to belong to Persia likewise, 
centuries it was the seat of empire On returning towards the Euphra- 
and of learning, till, in 1269, after a tes on the morning of May 7, Mr. 
siege of two months, it was stormed Watson encountered a long convoy 
ana sacked by the Moguls under of bodies, which had been brought 
Holagou, the grandson of Genghis from Persia to be interred near the 
Khan. It was finally taken by the martyr Hussein. He remarks that 
Turks in 1638. At the present day sufficient attention would not seem 
there are not very many objects of to be bestowed in Persia upon the art 
interest left within the walls of the of embalming. 

city. The bazaars and streets are not After crossing the Euphrates and 
imposing. The tomb of Zobeida, the following its left bank for nearly six 
favourite wife of Haroon er-Rashid. hours, after having passed numerous 
and the college founded by the caliph canals, ruins, and mounds, the tra- 
Mostauser, afford the best materials veller arrives at Hillah , a city em- 
for the study of Saracenic architec- bosomed in palm-trees. Here may 
ture. be visited the Birs-Nimrood, known 

Kerbela, the ruins of Babylon, and by the name of the Tower of Babel, 
the Tower of Babel may be visited From Hillah to this most interesting 
from Bagdad. After an hour’s ride spot affords a pleasant morning’s 
through the suburbs, and by groves ride, 
of palm and orange trees and walled 
gardens, the ferry of the Tigris is 
reached; the passage of the river 
occupies a considerable time. At 
night the traveller must rest in a 
khan. Next morning the ride is 
resumed towards the Euphrates. 

At Kerbela two splendid mosques 
adorn the city, but Englishmen are 
not permitted even to enter the outer 
courtyards of these holy places. 

Hussein is the favourite saint with 
the Mohammedans of the Sheeah per- 
suasion, and his burial-place is the 
peculiar object of their veneration. 

Untold wealth has been poured from 
Feypift and Hindustan into the 
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ROUTE 84. 

DIARBEKIR TO MOOSOOL AND BAG- 
DAD, BY RAFT ON THE BITER 
TIGRIS. 

Route of Mr. R. GL Watson, late 
of H.B.M.’s Legation at Teheran. 

m. 

Mouth of the Batmansou . 55 


Husn Keifa (Saphe) ... 25 
Jezireh (Bazabde) ... 60 
Mouth of the Khaboor . . 20 

Eski Moosool 60 

Moosool 20 


240 

The rafts are of brushwood, placed 
upon a number of inflated skins. 
They may be made of any size, and at 
the termination of a voyage down the 
river the raft is taken to pieces, the 
skins are packed up, and the rafts- 
man returns by land to his home at 
Moosool or Tekrit. This mode of 
progression is as easy as the journey 
on horseback is fatiguing. The view 
from the upper portion of the river 
is bounded on the east by the snow- 
capped mountains of Koordistan, and 
each side of the river in the spring- 
time is green and covered with wild 
flowers. The banks are high, and 
occasionally wooded. The first con- 
siderable village below Diarbekir is 

Husn Keifa , the Saphe, or Sapphe, 
of Ptolemy; it is a small village, 
with two castles, standing at the top 
of a rock, which rises perpendicularly 
up from the river. Below, the moun- 
tains on the right bank retire from 
the river, leaving a level semicircular 
space, the foreground of which is oc- 
cupied by the ruins of a large town. 
The rocks behind it, and those close 
to the river on the opposite bank, 
form a vast necropolis. The tombs 
are so numerous that the face of the 
rock is riddled like a honeycomb. 
Such of these as are accessible are 
inhabited by Koords and their flocks. 
A bridge of four arches, now ruined, 
formerly extended across the river. 


TO MOOSOOL AHD BAGDAD. 445 

The people here live in caves cut 
out of the rocks, on both sides of 
the water, between which are the 
ruins of a bridge that once connected 
the two banks. A few miles lower 
down are the ruins of an old castle 
standing in a garden. At some places 
the Tigris forces itself between two 
narrow rocks, beyond which it as- 
sumes the appearance of a lake, being 
probably bounded on the further end 
by a similar rocky barrier. 

Situated at the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Jezeer stands Jezireh, 
the former Bezabde. The ruins here 
are the finest on the upper Tigris, 
and below this point stands the only 
remaining arch of the last old bridge 
encountered during the descent In 
order to reach Jezireh one must be 
carried across the river Jezeer on the 
shoulders of the raftsman. Bezabde 
was besieged and taken by Sapor the 
year after the fall of the Amida. He 
carefully restored its fortifications, 
and fixed here a garrison or colony 
of veterans. These were in turn 
besieged by Constantius. ‘ The walls 
were shaken by the reiterated efforts 
of the most enormous battering-rams ; 
the town was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity; but it was still defended 
by the patient and intrepid valour of 
the garrison, till the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to 
raise the siege, and ingloriously to 
retreat into his winter quarters at 
Antioch.’ The balls of stone used 
in this siege are still to be seen under 
the walls of Bezabde. 

The descent from Diarbekir to 
Moosool occupies, in the spring, from 
four to six days, and more than twice 
as many in the autumn. 

Below Jezireh there is no more 
fine scenery, and one is not sorry to 
reach Moosool. That town, from 
which we have the word muslin, is 
on the right bank of the river, and on 
the left bank are the ruins of the city 
of Nineveh. 

From Moosool to Bagdad the Tigris 
is a broad stream, being enlarged by 
the tributary waters of the upper and 
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the lower Zab, and the other drainings 
of the mountains of Koordistan. The 
banks of the stream at this part are 
a rich jungle. The climate in the 
month of April is as pleasant as pos- 
sible, the sky being blue and the air 
clear. In the course of the four days 
between Moosool and Bagdad a tra- 
veller will pass by many large rafts 
of peculiar construction. 

Tekreet, the birthplace of Saladin, 
is a collection of miserable Arab 
houses or huts arranged in streets, 
and having a large population of 
raftsmen. Numbers of men here 
amuse or occupy themselves in pad- 
dling up and down the stream, their 
turbaned heads alone being visible 
above water. A solitary palm-tree 
grows at Tekreet, the first one on the 
Tigris. After the capture of Bezabde 
‘the arms of Sapor incurred some 
disgrace by an unsuccessful enter- 
prise against Birtha, or Tekreet, a 
strong, or, as it was universally es- 
teemed till the age of Tamerlane, an 
impregnable, fortress of the indepen- 
dent Arabs.’ Birtha, in the twelfth 
century, was the residence of a 
Jacobite primate. 

Both banks of the river below 
Tekreet are covered with melon and 
cucumber plantations, the water for 
which is raised artificially by wooden 
engines. A range of hills is visible at 
this part of the river. 3 hrs’ sail 
below Tekreet is the large village of 

Imam Dour, standing on a low 
range of sandy hills, £ m. from the 
shore on the left bank. The tomb of 
the Imam is a lofty square edifice, 
with a cupola in the Arabesque style 
of architecture. Dara, the ancient 
name of this place, is the spot where 
the Roman army attempted the pas- 
sage of the Tigris, after the death of 
Julian, and where his successor 
signed a treaty, by which he ceded 
Nisibis and the provinces beyond the 
Tigris to the Persians. Lower down 
are the ruins of several towns or 
villages, and of a lofty castle on the 
right bank of the stream. Beyond 
this is Samara, a favourite residence 


of the caliphs of the house of Abbas. 
There are many remains of the an- 
cient city, and the tomb and sanctuary 
of an Imam. At a little distance 
from the modem town are the ruins 
of the palace of the caliphs, built of 
brick and mud. Below this are 
several other villages and the ruins 
of several towns. A full account of 
Dara and Nisibis, and the ruins they 
contain, is given in Texier and Pul- 
lan’s ‘ Byzantine Architecture.’ The 
banks are laid out in many parts 
in melon gardens, which are all 
watered by means of machinery. 
Above the city of the caliphs is 
the town of Xazamun, from which 
place, amidst groves of date-palms 
and orange-trees, the raft floats 
down to 

1 Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High- walled gardens, green and old.' 


Moosool in Route 82. 
Bagdad in Route 83. 


ROUTE 85. 

BAGDAD TO ALEPPO, BY MOOSOOL AND 
DIARBBKIB. 

This is an indirect route, through 
a country but little known. It was 
performed by M. Svoboda, from 
whose MS. journal it is extracted. 

Bagdad to Jedaida (6 hrs.) 
Good road along the banks of the 
Tigris. • 

Jedaida to Mooseyyel (7 hrs.) 
Good road, good water, no supplies. 
Mooseyyel is a kaza in Kerbela sanjak, 
Bagdad eyalet 

Mooseyyel to Deli Abbas (6 hrs.). 
on the river Khales. Good water, 
good road, and plenty of supplies. 
There is a khan for travellers. 

Deli Abbas to Kara Tepe (9 hrs.) 
Good water ; little food to be obtained 
here. 

Kara Tepe to Kef ere (7 hrs.) 
Plenty of supplies, no good water, 
good road. 
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Kef ere to Tazeh Khoormatee (9 
hrs.)— -Plenty of supplies, no good 
water, good road. Tazeh Khoormatee 
is a kaza of Kitery. 

Tazeh Khoormatee to DaJcoofc, or 
Taook (7 hrs.) — Good water, road 
winding and stony, supplies short. 
Dakook, commonly called Taook, is a 
dependency of Kerkook. 

Taook to Kerkook (9 hrs.), a town 
of importance, with fortifications all 
round. Population about 20,000, and 
increasing. The wine of Kerkook is 
renowned all over Mesopotamia. All 
the way to Kerkook there is no water 
on the road, except 3 hrs. before ar- 
riving at Kerkook. The fort is on 
a height, and it is seen 2 hrs. be- 
fore arriving there. The inhabitants 
are two-thirds Koords and one-third 
Christians — mostly Chaldeans. It 
is a telegraph and first-class post 
station. 

Kerkook to Oautra (9 hrs.), or 
Altun Kyupru. — Bad road, stony ; the 
village is on a little island, with two 
stone bridges of great height, built 
by Sultan Mourad. This is a kaza of 
Kerkook. 

Altun Kyupru to Disday (7 hrs.) 
The road continues winding and 
stony, but more flat and desert ; 
little water. The Dislay tribe of 
Koords live in tents, and their in- 
dustry is weaving carpets ; there are 
some very rich people amongst them. 
No provisions but fowls. 

Disday to Melha (4£hrs.), Ar- 
heel f Ervely or Arbela, a dependency 
of Kerkook. — Road pretty good, 
little water. This is the old town 
and fort mentioned in the history of 
Alexander the Great, where he de- 
feated Darius ; the fort is very large 
and well built, upon a hill in the 
middle of the town. Arbela has a 
population of about 12,000. In the 
hills near it are fountains of petro- 
leum. The Turkish Government is 
now working one of them, and their 
steamers on the Tigris use the oil as 
fuel. The river Tigris is about 6 hrs. 
distant. 

Ervil to the River Zab (7 hrs.) 


The road changes from plain to 
hilly and stony. The crossing of 
the river is dangerous ; there is no 
bridge, and the stream is very rapid, 
especially in the winter season. Cara- 
vans are sometimes obliged to remain 
encamped in open air for many days, 
until they can cross the river ; gene- 
rally there is a raft formed with a few 
goatskins, upon which the task is 
managed ; but the mules and horses 
must do it by swimming across, and 
many times they are carried away 
with the stream. 

River Zab to BartuUy (6 hrs.) 
Road pretty good ; this is a Chris- 
tian village ; plenty of supplies. 

Bartully to Moosool (5 hrs.) — 
Road pretty good ; many other vil- 
lages on the way. The remains of 
Nineveh are seen 2 hrs. before entering 
Moosool. This town is situated upon 
the right bank of the Tigris ; there is 
an English vice-consul, and there are 
a few European merchants. The 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, 
between Bagdad and Moosool, is gene- 
rally under cultivation, barley being 
the principal cereal. The Koords are 
much more industrious than the 
Arabs, though given to rob travellers 
and caravans. There are many towns 
and large villages along and near the 
post road, and a railway through this 
fertile region would have a large 
local traffic, and would in a few years 
develope the vast resources of the 
country. The population, both settled 
and wandering, would very soon, 
under a steady, paternal government, 
devote themselves to industrious pur- 
suits. They are not wanting in 
energy or enterprise. 

Moosool to Tell~Adas8 (7 hrs.) — 
Good road, good water, &c. 

Tell-Adass to Semi l (7 hrs.) — 
Pretty good road, rather stony : not 
easy to get supplies. Semil is a post 
station and large Yezedi village, with 
a mud-built fort. 

Semil U) Turkeshan^Shrs.) — Road 
stony and winding ; it is sometimes 
dangerous from the attacks of Koords. 
There are many robbers; the inhabi- 
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tants are all Koords, and very diffi- 
cult to deal with. 

Turkeshan to Shat-zakoo (or River 
Zakoo) (7 hrs.) — The road hilly 
and fatiguing. Many villages scat- 
tered about, but it is better not to 
approach them if not escorted by 
Government guards. The crossing 
of the river is very troublesome, but 
in summer there is no danger. The 
country is very picturesque and fer- 
tile-looking, but little cultivated. 

Shat-zakoo to Jezireh (8 hrs.) — 
Pretty good road and fine scenery. 
The town of Jezireh is on right 
bank of the Tigris ; there is a bridge 
over the river, half of stone and half 
of boats. A great portion of this 
town is in ruins, as the Arab tribes of 
the desert are continually swarming 
about, and, whenever they can, they 
plunder it. The inhabitants are 
Arabs and half Koords, with a good 
number of Christians and Jews, who 
are settled here for trade. 

Jezireh to Ainsery (7 hrs.) — The 
road very bad. After ascending the 
Tigris valley for about 2 hrs., a most 
fatiguing road, the way goes through 
a flat country, but still very stony. 
There are many small villages, which 
have a dirty and miserable appear- 
ance, and very few trees. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly Koords, with a small 
proportion of Jacobites. 

Ainsery to Kenneky (7 hrs.) — Road 
very bad and stony. The inhabi- 
tants are savage, and sometimes they 
will not sell even a fowl for any 
price. Many villages scattered about, 
some of them inhabited by Christian 
Syrians and Jacobites. There are 
many thieves in this place. 

Kenneky to Nisibeen (8 hrs.) — 
Good road all the way ; many villages 
scattered about, nearly all inhabited 
by Koords and Jacobites. Nisibeen 
is a large village, with a little fort 
garrisoned by Turkish troops, for pre- 
venting the Arabs of the desert from 
plundering the country. 

Nisibeen to Hurreen (10 hrs.)— 
Good road all the way; many little 
villages are scattered about, nearly 


all Koord and Jacobite. 3 hrs. dis- 
tant from Nisibeen there is on the 
road a large ruin, probably of a pa- 
lace, which the natives call Darah ; 
it marks the site of the ancient city 
of Dara. The town of Mardin is 
seen a few hours before we arrive at 
Hurreen, on the hill. 

Hurreen to Sheikhan (9 hrs.) — 
Leave Mardeen on the right ; good 
road for about 2 hrs., and then an 
ascent in the hills ; in a short time 
the road lies through a fine winding 
valley, plenty of water and streams. 
At Sheikhan nothing to be got ; no in- 
habitants in the vicinity ; even m 
the summer the nights are cold. 

Sheikhan to Akboonar (8J hrs.) — 
The road gradually leaves the hills, 
and crosses undulating plains down- 
ward to the valley of the Tigris. 
There is some difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Akboonar is a miserable 
village of a dozen houses ; fine spring 
water. 

Akboonar to Diarbekir (6 hrs.) — 
Good road. Cross the Tigris, before 
arriving at Diarbekir, by a stone 
bridge. 

Diarbekir to the foot of Karadagh 
(or Black Hill) (8 hrs.) — The city 
of Diarbekir is unhealthy during 
the summer; it is surrounded by 
ramparts ; there are English and 
French vice-consuls ; and several 
American missionaries, who have a 
large community of converts. In 
going from Diarbekir to Bagdad, it 
is much more comfortable and easy 
to perform the journey by water on 
the Tigris on a raft. In leaving 
Diarbekir for Aleppo, take some pro- 
visions such as biscuits, wine, rice, 
preserved meat, &c. The road is not 
very pleasant, and no village is to be 
seen ; you encamp in the open field. 

8 hrs. from the encampment over 
the Karadagh to Khanakhi . The 
ascent of Karadagh is for about 3 
hrs. over a bad road, with a beautiful 
view over the plains and the distant 
hills of Koordistan. The village of 
Khanakhi is a poor place, all the in- 
habi tants Koords. During the night, 
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encamp at a little distance from the 
village, and try to have nothing to 
do with the inhabitants. Do not 
allow them even to approach your 
tent, as they are very impertinent 
and rough. 

Khanakhi to Seevrek (8 hrs.)-— 
Road changing, barren. Seevrek is 
a town of about 4,000 or 5,000 in- 
habitants, Turkomans, Jews, and 
Armenians. It is well supplied with 
provisions, and also with good wine. 

Seevreh to Mushmushee (7 hrs.) — 
A pretty good road, with a few poor 
villages about the country. Encamp on 
the bank of a fine stream close to the 
village. The inhabitants are Turko- 
man, and of the same sort as in the 
last village; this village numbers 
about 200 houses. 

Mushmushee to Howak (13 hrs.) 
Boad pretty good. This is a fine 
large village, with many gardens, 
with a stream running through them. 

Howak to Kouliavshar (6 hrs.) — 
The road is pretty good, all the way 
upon undulating ground; water is 
scarce on the way ; the inhabitants 
are all Turkomans, and all speak 
Turkish. 

Kouliavshar to Berejik (9 hrs.) 
Boad pretty good, also undulating 
ground. After 3 hrs’ marching we 
came upon a covered tank dug in the 
rocks, and 3 hrs. after to another 
similar, but the water was not good. 
We made our way for about 4 hrs. 
through a small valley surrounded by 
dry-looking hills, with not a tree to 
be seen ; the surface of the soil is 
bright chalk, which, in the sunshine, 
is very fatiguing to the eye. 2 hrs. 
before arriving at Berejik, we began 
to descend the valley of the Eu- 
phrates. Berejik is situated on the 
northern side of the Euphrates ; it 
is a large town, and has still some 
old fortifications surrounding it. 
Berejik is a post and telegraph sta- 
tion. We crossed the Euphrates in 
boats, of which there are about 12. 
We paid two piastres for each animal 
with its load. The country is more 
cheerful near this beautiful river. 

Q 


Berejik to Muzar (6 hrs.) — The 
road is beautiful ; half-way we passed 
the large village of Nizib, memorable 
for the battle in which Ibrahim 
Pasha fought with the Turks and 
defeated them in 1839. There are 
many olive trees all about the country. 
Muzar is a fine large village, with a 
good stream of water. 

Muzar to Beylerbey (8 hrs.) — Good 
road, half-way a fine stream of water. 
Some villages are seen in the distance. 
This road is generally not safe for 
travellers in small numbers. 

Beylerbey to Koullar (9 hrs.) — 
Good road, but not safe ; many rob- 
bers. Half-way to Koullar there is a 
village called Akhtereen, which some- 
times the caravans make their sta- 
tion. Koullar consists of a few huts 
and a watermill upon the stream. 

Koullar to Aleppo , Haleb (5 hrs.) 
Road changing, plenty of water. 

For Aleppo , see Handbook for 
Syria. 


ROUTE 86. 

TABREEZ TO OROOMIAH AND VAN. 

This is a route described by a 
special correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 

The usual route from Tabreez to 
Oroomiah is round by the north- 
eastern shore of the lake; but as 
three-fourths of that road runs 
through a part of the country which 
he had already traversed in a former 
journey from Keui, he preferred 
t going by a direction which European 
travellers but seldom ride over, and 
had no reason to regret this deviation 
from the usual track. Leaving Ta- 
breez, therefore, about noon on 
the 1st, he started for Shishevan y a 
small town on the south-eastern shore 
of the lake, and the residence 
formerly of Prince Malek Khassem 
Mirza. As this town is 1 5 JarsakH 
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(about 65 miles) distant from Tabreez, 
he was, of course, unable to reach it 
the same evening; and consequently 
halted for the night at a large cara- 
vanserai some five farsakhs on the 
way. 

Leaving the caravanserai before 
sunrise, and passing through several 
large and seemingly well- conditioned 
villages, he reached Shishevan late 
in the afternoon. 

He crossed the lake to Oroomiah, 

On landing on the other side of 
the lake, an hour’s jolting on sorry 
nags brought them up to the town of 
Oroomiah , which is about five miles 
distant from the lake. Here is an 
American mission station for the 
Nestorians. 

‘Historically, there is little in 
connection with Oroomiah beyond the 
fact of its having been the birthplace 
of Zoroaster, and for several subse- 
quent ages the sacred city of the Fire- 
worshippers, of whom a few have 
yet survived the persecutions of suc- 
cessive dynasties in the remote val- 
leys of Khorassan. Of the author 
of the Zendavesta and his followers, 
however, Oroomiah now preserves 
but few traces. Several lofty mounds, 
composed entirely of ashes, and vary- 
ing in height from 60 to 100 feet, re- 
main, it is true, to point out the site 
of the altars whereon the restored 
Mithraic rites were celebrated ; but 
except these and some temple-caves 
in the neighbouring mountains, which 
sheltered the reformer and his 
disciples when foreign faiths were 
introduced by the caprice of succes- 
sive tyrants, there is little to remind 
the traveller of the sacred fires and 
their worshippers. The lake, which 
takes its name from the town, is 
little less than an inland sea, its cir- 
cumference being rather over 300 
miles, and the opposite shore being 
in many places invisible. Its waters 
ar6 so salt that fish cannot live in 
them ; and from them and the broad 
girdle of pure salt washed up all 
round its banks, the greater part I 
of Kurdistan is supplied with this I 


article. Of late years this vast sheet 
of water has sensibly diminished, 
and on many parts of the shore 
whole square miles of white sparkling 
salt now spread out to where once 
was the watermark. From the lake 
to the commencement of the Koordis- 
tan mountains on the west stretches 
out a splendid and most fertile plain 
of some 30 miles long by half the 
number broad, and scattered over 
this magnificent area are not less 
than three hundred villages, with 
populations of from one to twelve 
hundred inhabitants. 

* The town of Oroomiah offers but 
little for observation ; it is a walled 
city, of nearly four miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 25,000 
inhabitants. Of these some eight 
or nine hundred are Nestorian 
Christians, two thousand Jews, and 
the rest Mohammedans of the Shyite 
sect. The streets, like those of Ta- 
breez, are as honeycombed and dirty 
as they well can be ; and the houses 
— except those of the bazaars — are, 
as in the larger town, shut in by lofty 
mud walls, through which low and 
closely-doored archways lead to 
courtyards, round which are ranged 
the chief apartments. 

* Silently, but effectively, the 
largest branch of the American Mis- 
sions in Asia has now been at work 
in Oroomiah for more than twenty 
years, and during that time has per- 
haps done more to improve and bene- 
fit, socially, intellectually, and reli- 
giously, the so-called Christian popu- 
lation in this corner of the East, than 
ten wars and as many subsequent 
peaces are likely to do in this way 
for the rest. Sir A. Layard’s two 
works will have given many at home 
some notion of the whereabouts and 
condition of the Nestorian Christians 
of Koordistan and the neighbouring 
border of Persia — of their interesting 
early history, their many persecu- 
tions, and their present oppressed 
state both here and in the territory 
of the Sultan/ 

The route from Tabreez to Oroo- 
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miah, round the northern end of the 
lake, occupies about five days, of 
from 10 to 12 hrs’ riding each day. 
In three days the small town of Oil- 
man is reachecf; on the fourth day 
the large Christian village of Gavlan ; 
and a ride of some 8 hrs. more, 
through a beautiful plain, well culti- 
vated and thickly peopled, will bring 
the traveller to Oroomiah. 

From Oroomiah to Van is about 
six days. The road as far back as 
Gavlan is the same as to Tabreez : 
here it branches off to a large village 
called Salmaw, situated in a fertile 
plain. The next station is Kotur , 
12 hrs., in Turkish territory. It is 
a quarantine station, and there is 
usually a European doctor resident 
in it. Next follow in succession 
Sarra (8 hrs.) ; Ulcheg (8 hrs.) ; Van 
(6 hrs.) See for Van , Rte. 75. 


ROUTE 87. 

TEHERAN TO CONSTANTINOPLE, BY 
SAMSOUN. 

Notes of a winter journey by post- 
horses made by Mr. R. G. Watson, 
H.B.M.’s Legation in Persia, from 
Teheran to the Black Sea : — 

* On a bright forenoon in February 
it was my lot to set out for England 
in company with the monthly Eng- 
lish courier, who leaves Teheran for 
Erzeroom. We were a party of 
three — the courier, the post-boy, and 
myself. The distance from Teheran 
to Trebizond on the Black Sea is 
upwards of 900 miles, but for this, 
and three times that distance beyond, 
I had only such luggage as was con- 
tained in two small saddle-bags. 
The post-boy was to be changed at 
each station, but the courier, like me, 
was to go the whole distance to Erze- 
room. We were therefore obliged 
to be well provided against the in- 

o < 


tense cold which we knew we should 
have to undergo. For my part, I 
had boots stretching up to the thighs, 
lined throughout with fur, under- 
clothes of the warmest description, 
a thick great -coat, a fur cap coming 
down over the neck and ears and 
tying under the chin, and over all a 
Persian goat-hair cloak, called a 
yapunchi. This excellent garment 
has no sleeves or buttons ; it is sus- 
pended by a broad band passed over 
the neck, so that the main part of 
the cloak can be moved from one 
side to another, according as the 
weather may necessitate. It is exceed- 
ingly heavy, and is only carried in 
the coldest weather, but it forms a 
solid and effectual protection against 
the coldest and most biting wind. 
For the first stage we had no need of 
such precautions. The road was open 
and the weather fine, and we cantered 
over the 18 miles in little more than 
two hours. But on passing the spur 
of the Elburz mountains, called Kerij 
Point, we found the country before 
us covered with snow, and from that 
point onwards, with scarcely any 
breaks, we found nothing but snow 
till we were within a few miles of 
Trebizond. We rode three stages 
the first day, arriving at the third 
station at 9 o’clock p.m. I was 
allowed to sleep undisturbed till 2 
o’clock, but at that hour I had to get 
on horseback again and resume the 
weary night-ride. At night, in the 
dark, it was impossible to go faster 
than at a walk, but as yet the intense 
cold had not commenced, and I went 
on following the horseman before me 
without grumbling. At 6 o’clock in 
the morning we arrived at the fourth 
station, and there we were joined by 
a relation of the courier’s, one 
Hashem Khan, who had left Teheran, 
alone, twenty hours before us. He 
was travelling to Tabreez, having 
been sent by the Persian Govern- 
ment, and as he was not allowed a 
post-boy, he gladly joined our party. 
We arrived at the city of Kasvecn 
at 9 o’clock that morning, and there 
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were delayed for some time in order 
to procure for the Khan a supply of 
arrack to help him on his road. 
After a time the post-boy returned, 
and we set out, the post-master 
commending us to the care of G-od. 
I afterwards learned that a party of 
seven persons, who set out from 
Kasveen shortly after we did, all 
perished in the snow. By noon, the 
hour at which we had quitted Teheran 
the day before, we had ridden 115 
miles from that city, notwithstanding 
all the disadvantages of the long 
night and the snow. This forenoon 
I had to make use of my snow spec- 
tacles to protect my eyes from the 
glare ; but so intense was the cold of 
the wire upon the face, that I was 
very soon forced to take them off 
again, preferring to endure the glare. 
In taking them off it seemed as if 
the wire took the skin off with it. 
After this I had no other protection 
against snow-blindness except by 
pulling the peak of my fur cap well 
down over the eyes, but this I found 
to be sufficient. Green spectacles, 
when they can be worn, are certainly 
a source of great comfort, as the 
glare of fields of snow is exceedingly 
painful ; but, as a simple precaution 
against snow-blindness, it is enough 
to break the white field by a single 
horse-hair placed under one’s cap 
and falling down over the eye. This 
forenoon we were entangled in a 
snow-drift, which obliterated all 
traces of the slightly marked path. 
The gholam , however, and the post- 
boy knew the bearings of the moun- 
tains on either side, and, as the plain 
we were passing was perfectly level, 
we did not lose much way. The 
cold, however, as may be supposed, 
was intense. Altogether this day we 
rode five stages. 

‘ Hashem Khan, who was a corpu- 
lent man, began to suffer from the 
rate at which he had to travel. He 
said his relation the courier was a 
very good fellow, but had one fault — 
he rode too quickly. At each station- 
house at which we arrived the Khan 


had his body kneaded by the post- 
boy. When he was very sore his 
back had to be stood upon and 
walked over. I was rather tired too, 
but not so much as to feel any dis- 
inclination to continue the journey, 
after a short relaxation at each sta- 
tion-house. These station-houses 
are of the most common description. 
They are square buildings with 
stables all round, and at one comer 
there is an elevated space with a 
fireplace for the accommodation of 
travellers. They are not such as to 
invite a lengthened sojourn at them, 
but when one travels by post one is 
generally so tired as to be indifferent 
to anything but a place in which 
to lie down. In the winter season 
these houses are at least free from 
vermin. 

‘ There are but two ways of tra- 
velling in Persia, either by post 
horses changed at each stage, or with 
private or hired animals taken on 
from stage to stage. The latter mode 
is called travelling by caravan. It 
is a very tedious way of getting over 
the ground, but it is the way in 
which men with families or with 


many servants must necessarily tra- 
vel. Those who journey by caravan 
seldom make use of the post-houses. 
In winter they for the most part 
lodge in the villages, and in summer 
take travelling-tents along with them 
from place to place. The courier 
with whom I travelled told me that 
he never on any occasion thought of 
sleeping at the post-house or any. 
where else, while on a journey, ex- 
cepting in his saddle. When I 
expressed surprise at this, he told 
me I might enquire at any of the 
post-houses between Teheran and 
Erzeroom, at each of which he was 
well known, and satisfy myself upon 
the point. In fact it is not so diffi- 
cult to sleep in a Persian saddle. 
The feet are securely wedged in the 
flat stirrups, the bridle-rein is placed 
on the high pummel of the saddle. 
The pummel supports the body in 


front, and the peak of the saddle is 
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a support behind. So long as a 
horse does not fall, the rider is not 
in the least likely to tumble off. 
When the courier feels very sleepy 
he tells the post-boy to ride in front, 
making his horse go at a walk, and 
the courier’s horse follows the other 
at that pace. I have tried this mode 
of taking repose, but I confess I did 
not succeed in deriving much rest. 
It has happened to me in Turkey 
when riding all night to fall asleep 
on a common English saddle, but I 
every now and then awoke with a 
start as I found myself falling to one 
side or the other. 

* On the third day we started as 
usual very early, and, as on the pre- 
ceding day, we accomplished five 
stages. The first of these was over 
the plain of Sultanieh , which has 
the reputation of being in winter the 
coldest district in Persia. My eye- 
lashes were frozen together, so that 
it required an effort to separate them. 
My moustaches were firmly set as 
icicles, even when the sun was shining. 
The great mosque of Sultanieh 
loomed before us in the night-light 
as we approached the town, and 
before we had left it it was day- 
light. 

4 The following stage brought us 
to Zinjan , where we were enabled to 
get something to eat. On a journey 
by post-horses one is not well pro- 
vided as to food, but on the other 
hand one does not feel any inclina- 
tion for a variety of dishes. I had 
taken with me from Teheran a supply 
of tea and sugar, and some cold pro- 
visions which lasted for the first 
twenty-four hours ; but after that I 
had to content myself for the most 
part with a dish of eggs in some 
shape or other. The great luxury in 
these journeys is tea. 

‘On the following morning we 
passed Meeaneh, known chiefly by the 
poisonous bug, on accouht of which 
travellers fear to pass the night 
there. It lies to the W. of the pass 
of the Kaftan Kook, the only diffi- 
cult part of the road from Teheran to 


Tabreez. The scenery on this pass 
is of a wild and striking description. 
As we crossed the stream between it 
and Meeaneh, we were beset by a 
number of lepers, who asked us for 
charity in the name of God and the 
Prophet. These unfortunate beings 
are often found in the deserts and 
waste places of Persia, but they are 
not permitted to enter the towns. 
They procreate children who in their 
infancy are beautiful to look at, but 
who later in life become the same 
pitiable beings as their parents. It 
is said that the king of Persia has 
determined to gather all these poor 
creatures together and to shut them 
up on an island on the lake of 
Oroomiah. 

‘ Meeaneh was the point to which 
the Russian army under Prince Pas- 
kievich penetrated in the last war 
between Russia and Persia. The 
prince, in offering terms of peace to 
the Shah’s plenipotentiary, declared 
that if he passed the Kaflan Kooh, he 
would not stop until he reached Tehe- 
ran. The Treaty of Peace was signed 
at TurJcomanchai , the stage next to 
Meeaneh. It bears the name of that 
village. 

‘ On this day we only rode four 
stages, but we resumed the journey 
at half-past 1 1 o’clock at night, and 
after riding all night and all next 
morning and forenoon, we arrived at 
TaJbreez , the end of the 20th stage, 
at noon, within 96 hrs. or 4 days of 
ourdeparturefrom Teheran. Tabreez 
is about, I believe, 370 m. from that 
capital. It was a real comfort to find 
oneself in a European house again, 
and to enjoy the luxury of a bath and 
a bed. The courier was detained for 
23 hrs. at Tabreez, and by that time 
my fatigue had in a great measure 
worn off. Tabreez is, in a mer- 
cantile point of view, the most im- 
portant city of Persia. It is more 
populous than any other Persian city, 
but its general appearance is not at- 
tractive. The bazaars are inferior to 
those of Teheran, and the streets are 
even less attended to. The houses 
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are for the most part built of mud 
bricks, and the city has a dusty, dirty, 
neglected appearance. 

‘ Most of the European merchants 
settled in Persia reside at Tabreez. 
Their interests are watched over by 
an English and a Russian Consul* 
General. The next day we rode two 
stages before nightfall, and started 
on a third, but I was so cold and 
tired in the middle of it that the 
courier stopped in a village half-way, 
until I should be able to continue the 
journey. We could find no better 
place to rest in than an empty hut, 
where we lay down on the cold ground, 
while a fire of sticks was lighted to 
warm us. I slept two or three hrs., but 
determined never to repeat the ex- 
periment of halting between stations. 
Poor as the station-houses are, they 
are luxurious in comparison with the 
hovel we had stopped at. Before day- 
light next morning we reached the 
end of the stage. The stages between 
Tabreez and Erzeroom are longer 
than those between Teheran and Ta- 
breez. The whole distance from 
Tabreez to either of the other cities 
is nearly equal ; but whereas to Tehe- 
ran there are 20 post-stages, there are 
only 13 between Tabreez and Er- 
zeroom. The fourth halting-place 
from Tabreez is Khoee , a town situ- 
ated in one of the finest plains of 
Persia. We reached it about noon, 
the streets being so slippery that our 
horses continually stumbled in going 
over them. Horses in Persia are not 
roughed in frosty weather, and a rider 
must take his chance of his animal 
falling, if he ventures over slippery 
ground. I should have thought that 
the chances were very much in favour 
of a horse falling several times in the 
day, judging by the amount of slip- 
ping ; but my horse never fell on the 
ice in this long journey. Khoee is one 
of many towns or villages in the ex- 
tensive plain of that name. We rode 
another stage that day before night- 
fall, the road becoming more aDd 
more encumbered with snow as we 
advanced into the mountainous coun- 


try of Armenia, but the weather still 
continuing open and free from wind, 
though extremely cold. 

‘On the following morning the 
courier, who looked upon sleeping at 
the station-houses as a mere waste of 
time, awoke me, as usual, at 2 a.m., 
or rather before that time, and after 
taking two tumblers of the tea which 
was ready, we took out the horses 
and started. At that early hour 
it was utterly impossible to make out 
the path in the darkness, so each 
morning the post-boy carried in his 
hand a lighted lantern, and rode in 
front to guide us. Sometimes the 
light would go out, and we were then 
brought to a dead stand-still for 
numy minutes, until a fresh light 
could be struck. These were times 
when, more than at any other, the 
intense cold made itself felt through 
every limb. The precautions I had 
taken against feeling the cold in my 
feet were insufficient. My stirrups 
were covered with felt, and my boots 
were lined with fur, so I do not know 
what other precaution could have 
been taken. 

‘ The intense degree of the cold can 
only be realised by considering the 
great elevation of the country through 
which we were passing. Teheran, the 
point from which we started, is itself 
in a plain about 3,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The road gradually 
ascends towards Tabreez, which city 
is upwards of 4,000 ft. above the sea- 
level. Erzeroom again is, I believe, 
upwards of 6,000 ft. above the sea, 
and between Tabreez and Erzeroum 
there are parts of the road which 
attain a much higher altitude. Even 
in June this road is cold, but in 
February it is intensely so. From 
the early hour at which we started, 
till long after the following night had 
fallen, we plodded over the wide ex- 
panse of snow. The third and last 
stage of this day was the most toil- 
some I ever remember riding. The 
road for a great part of the way was 
very hilly, and it had been cut up by 
mules and camels so as to render it 
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impossible for us to canter our horses 
over it. It was a series of deep holes 
with narrow ridges between. Tired 
of the slow pace at which we were 
progressing, I got off my horse and 
endeavoured to walk and lead it, but 
I found walking over such a road to 
be an utter impossibility, and was 
fain to get on my horse again. It was 
with a feeling of most unutterable 
delight that on a sudden turn I saw a 
dark object close to us which I knew 
must be the caravanserai. Not any 
inducement in the world would have 
tempted me to leave its shelter again 
that night. We were now in Asiatic 
Turkey, having crossed the Persian 
frontier at Avajik , the seventh stage 
from Tabreez. 

4 On the following day it snowed 
without ceasing till the evening, and 
it was impossible for us to put our 
horses out of a slow walk all day. In 
consequence We were only able to ride 
one very long stage and half of 
another. I passed some hours of the 
night in an Armenian village, and 
arrived at the end of the stage before 
daylight the following morning. After 
the miserable hut where I had slept, 
the station-house looked really com- 
fortable. The coffee and pipes were 
delicious, and it was with regret that 
I resumed the journey. We had be- 
fore us a long stage of 15 hrs., or 45 
m., but we had excellent horses and 
a fine day. We had ridden half the 
stage by noon, and we then stopped 
for J hr., to rest the horses before 
continuing the ride. In the latter 
half of this stage there is a pass re- 
nowned as being the scene of frequent I 
highway robberies. These take place 
along this road every year in the 
summer-time ; but the Koords, who 
are the robbers, do not care to brave 
the winter cold for the sake of 
securing now and then a stray cara- 
van. In summer their flocks are out 
for pasture on these grounds, and the 
road is exceedingly unsafe. For 
several stages no courier everventures 
out in summer without guards, and 
the caravans are prepared to defend 


themselves. But, notwithstanding 
precautions, couriers as well as cara- 
vans are often plundered. Before 
arriving at the station we came to 
the river Araxes, the modem Aras, 
over which we cantered for more than 
a mile. It was still daylight when 
we arrived at Khorassan , where there 
is a good station-house, where I had 
a comfortable dinner for the first 
time since leaving Tabreez. The 
first stage next morning brought us 
to a pretty Turkish town called Has - 
san Kalleh , one stage distant from 
Erzeroom. On this wide plain there 
was nothing visible but dull grey 
above, beneath, and around. A 
heavy mist- hung over the ground and 
limited the view. Along all this 
road there was seldom anything to 
break the monotony of the snow ex- 
cept here and there a dead camel, or 
horse, that had fallen down and been 
unable to rise. The only living 
things on the path were some mag- 
pies, birds which I observed at many 
places on the road. If we looked to 
the right or to the left, there was 
everywhere the same covering of 
snow. Up to the mountain-tops it 
stretched, and the valleys were all 
covered with the same white sheet- 
ing. The house-tops and the trees 
bore their load of snow. The vil- 
lages were in some places almost 
beneath the snow. The rivers 
were covered with snow. The road 
was a long line of dinted snow. The 
very rays of the sun were intercepted 
by the clouds charged with snow. 

4 At noon we arrived at Erzeroom, 
exactly 5 days from the time we had 
quitted Tabreez. 1 

* Erzeroom, the largest city in 
Armenia, to me, coming from Persia, 
seemed to be a handsome, almost 
European tow ft. Its broad streets 
and stone-built houses were a strik 
ing contrast to the dismal alleys and 
mud-built hovels of Tabreez. 

‘Next morning at 2 o'clock I 
started with the Turkish Tatar for 

1 For description of Erzeroom see Route 
75 . 
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Trebizond. The weather was clear, 
and we made a long day’s journey, 
accomplishing five stages, over the 
greater part of which we galloped, 
notwithstanding the condition of the 
roads. The stages were short and the 
horses excellent, and I am disposed to 
think that the fast pace the courier 
selected was, after all, the easiest he 
could have chosen. The horses were 
constantly being at the same time ex- 
cited onwards and pulled in. Mine 
did not once stumble, although the 
whole road was very badly cut up. 

‘There were five stages left to 
Trebizond, and on the following day 
we rode four of the five; the last 
of the four being over the splendid 
Zinganah Pass. I have never any- 
where seen more magnificent scenery, 
and its effect was enhanced by the 
contrast it presented to the bare plains 
of Persia and the treeless mountains 
of Armenia. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the grandeur of the scenery of 
this last ridge of the Taurus, to which 
no words of mine could do justice. 
This pass is about 27 m. in length. A 
severe snow-storm overtook us half- 
way through the Zinganah Pass, and 
it continued until we had completed 
the stage. Once or twice we took re- 
fuge from it in a coffee-house by the 
wayside, where our steeds recruited 
their strength for another slippery 
gallop down the muddy mountain- 
road. It was past 6 o'clock in 
the evening when we reached the sta* 
tion-house beyond the pass, and had 
we wished it we might have arrived 


at Trebizond the same night ; but the 
courier knew that no steamers leave 
that port except during the daytime, 
and I thought that it would be 
inconvenient to arrive at a civilised 
town at a very late hour. We 
accordingly remained till 3 o’clock 
next morning before resuming the 
j ourney . Daylight broke as we came 
in sight of the sea at the spot where 
it had charmed the eyes of the ad- 
vanced guard of the Ten Thousand. 

* There was only one steamer then 
in Trebizond roads, and, as our bad 
luck would have it, it was a Turkish 
vessel. I had the choice of taking 
a passage in it, or of being kept pro- 
bably for days waiting for the ar- 
rival of another vessel. I elected 
to start at once, and the same after- 
noon we weighed anchor. The 
weather was perfectly clear, and I 
congratulated myself by anticipation 
on a speedy voyage to Constantinople. 
But I was mistaken. The distance 
may be done in less than two 
days by a fast steamer calling no- 
where by the way, but we seemed to 
call at places of which one had never 
heard the name before. 

‘ We stopped at Kerasunt — from 
which place, formerly called Cerasus, 
the cherry tree was introduced into 
Europe by Lucullus — and at Sam- 
soun, and as the weather had changed 
we remained two days and a half at 
Sinope, in the harbour of which the 
Turkish vessels that had been sunk 
by the Russian fire again raised their 
bare heads above the water.’ 
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ROUTE 88. 

BAGDAD TO TEHERAN, BY MAJOR CHAMPAIN, R.E. 

Distances in Persian farsakhs ; farsang, or farsakh = nearly 4 miles. 


Names of Post Stations. 

Dist. in 
Farsakhs. 

Remarks. 

Bakoobah 

8 

Desert. Ferry across river at 
Bakoobah. 

Shahraban. 

6 

Flat and easy. 

KizziJ. Ruhbat 

5 


Khanekeen 

6 


Kasr Sheereen . . . . . 

5 

Easy. Advisable to take a guard 
between Khanekeen and Kasr-i-sh. 

Sari-i-Pul-i Zohab .... 

5 

Easy. 

Karand, Kerrend .... 

6 

Severe climb to Kerrend. 

Haroonabad 

6 

Easy. 

Mohedasht ...... 

6 


Kermanshah 

4 


Bishsitoon 

6 

Interesting cuneiform inscriptions 
at Bishsitoon. 

Sahnah 



Kangarar 

H 


Saidabad 

H 


Hamadan 

H 

Large city. Very stiff pass from 

Maligao 


Uaiua uoUi 

Zahrah 

3 


Nowbara 

9 


Khooshgek 

7 


Khaniabad 

6 

Water brackish and unwholesome. 

Ruhbat Kerim 

7 


Teheran, Route 90 ... . 

6 
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ROUTE 89. 


FROM TEHERAN TO BUSHIRK, 

, BT MAJOR CHAMPAIN, R.B. 

Names of Post Stations. 

! Dist. in 
Farsakhs. 

Remarks. 

Kinarigird 

7 1 


From Kinarigird to Koom is almost 

Hauz-i-Sultan 

6 | 


all salt desert. Water brackish and 

Pul-i-dallak 

Koom ....... 

l 1 


scarcely drinkable. 

Passangoon 

* J 
4 



Sinsin 

7 


Kashan 

6 

Best post-house in Persia. 

Komrood, Kohrood . . . 

7 

Kohrood is situated very high, and is 

Bidishk 

6 

consequently cold. 

Moorshikar 

6 


Gez, Guz 

6 


Ispahan, see Rte. 90 . . 

3 

Easy riding ground from Teheran all 

Maya 

9 

the way. 

Koomdsheh 

5 

A small town. 

Muxood Beggi 

4 


Yezdikhas 

6 


Shoolgestan 

6 


Abadeh 

5 

Abadeh is not a post station, but 

Soormeh 

4 

horses are usually baited there 

Khoneh Kora 

Dehbeed ...... 

7 

A 

between Shoolgestan and Soormeh. 

Moorghab 

7 


Seidoon 

7 

Persepolis is close to the road, about 

Zergoon 

7 

half-way between Seidoon and 



Zergoon. 

Sheeraz, Shiraz .... 

6 

Stony bad road from Zergoon into 

Khoneh-zinyoon .... 

9 

Shiraz. 

Dasht-arjeen 

3 


Miynn Kotul 

3 

Stony pass called the Kotul-i-peer-i 



zan. 

Kesroon, Kazeroon . . . 

3 

Another stiff but easier pass; the 



Kotul-i-dokhtur (Rte. 90). 

Shahboor 

4 

Interesting sculptures and remains 



near Shahboor. 

Kimmarej 

6 

Kohtul Koomary. 

Konar Tukht 

3 


Dalkee 

3 

Difficult descent to Dalkee. Sulphur 



springs about. 

Burazjoon 

6 

Comparatively flat and uninteresting 

Ahmedee 

6 

from Dalkee to Bushire. 

Chaghadak 

5 


Bushire, Rte. 90 ... . 

4 
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ROUTE 90. 

FROM BUSHIRE TO TEHERAN. 

Mr. R. G. Watson’s route. 

The traveller proceeding from 
India to England by -way of the 
Persian Gulf has the advantage of a 
steamer, which leaves Bombay once 
in six weeks for Muscat and Bushire. 
The most suitable season for this 
voyage is from October to April or 
May. If the heat of the summer 
months in the Persian Gulf and 
near the coast be avoided, one may 
proceed with tolerable comfort, as 
regards climate, at any season of the 
year. If a traveller be disposed to 
explore, he may go from Bushire to 
Basrah, and thence up the Karoon 
river to Shuster, and through the 
little-known Bakhtiaree country to 
Ispahan. But the ordinary route 
from Bushire to Ispahan is that by 
way of Shiraz. The whole distance 
from Bushire to Teheran is, in 
round numbers, nearly 700 m. ; and 
along the first third of it — from 
Bushire to Shiraz — there are no post- 
horses. Travellers must hire mules 
at Bushire, and proceed by regular 
stages, day by day, to Shiraz. 

There are two routes from Bushire 
to the upper country, the one being 
three marches longer than the other. 
The longer route passes by Feerooza- 
bad, the shorter by Kesroon. By 
this route one may reach Shiraz 
in 12 days. The direct distance 
between the two cities is only 115 
m. ; but owing to the position of the 
intervening mountains, aconsiderable 
detour to the northward is necessary, 
which makes the road by Kesroon to 
Shiraz about 50 m. longer. The first 
glance at.Bushire is sufficient in most 
cases to inspire the traveller with an 
ardent desire to make his residence 
in this town as short as possible. 
The name of Bushire, which from us 
has been adopted by the Persians, is 
a corruption of Abu- She hr, or ‘the 
father of cities.’ It is the chief sea- 


port of Persia, and contains a con- 
siderable population. It is built on 
a peninsula connected with the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus. Behind 
Bushire there is a salt marsh extend- 
ing the first stage to Chaghuduk. 
From there to Dalkee, 40 m. further, 
the road is through a vast plain, 
which contains some villages, and is 
relieved by some plantations of date- 
trees. 

Beyond Dalkee, after crossing the 
river of the same name, commences 
the ascent of the first pass, called the 
Kohtul Maloo. The narrow path 
which leads up the face of the moun- 
tain would be miscalled by the name 
of road. The ascent is rendered 
difficult by reason of the numerous 
stones and rocks. Above this pass 
lies the fertile plain of Khist, and 
from the river of the same name the 
road turns to the right at the entrance 
to the second pass, the Kohtul 
Koomarij. A series of zigzags con- 
ducts to the top of this most difficult 
ascent, beyond which lies the plain of 
Koomarij. A short defile conducts 
from here into the plain of Kesroon, 
in the midst of which stands the 
town of that name. At the extremity 
of the plain of Kesroon lies the 
third pass, called the Kohtul Dukh- 
ter, from which the road descends 
into a beautiful wooded valley. 
Beyond this valley is the fourth and 
last pass, called the Kohtul Peerizen, 
which is not so difficult of ascent as 
are the former three. This pass is 
well wooded, and it leads into the 
plain of Dustaijin, at the end of 
which is a large lake. After this 
there is an open country, which ex- 
tends to the town of Shiraz. 

Shiraz owes its great celebrity 
chiefly to having been the birthplace 
of the two poets Sadi and Hafiz, 
whose tombs are now to be seen in 
the vicinity of the city. Shiraz is 
celebrated for its wine, which has 
often formed the theme of the poet’s 
song. 

In the time of the ascendency of 
the Zend, or purely Persian tribes, 
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Shiraz was the capital of the coun- 
try, and it owes some of its best 
buildings to the Zend chief, Kerim 
Khan, whose successor was displaced 
by the first prince of the Kajar 
dynasty. It is now more or less in 
decay, and for many years has suf- 
fered very much from earthquakes. 
In the year 1862 a terrible one 
occurred, and in 1864 Shiraz 
again suffered from this visitation. 
There are many pretty gardens near 
this town, and good sport may be 
had in the neighbourhood. 

The first place attracting interest 
on the road from Shiraz to Ispahan 
is what remains of the city of Perse- 
polis. 

The ruins of Persepolis are 30 m. 
distant from Shiraz, and stand on 
the banks of the river Bendemeer. 
These form, of course, the most in- 
teresting objects in a journey through 
Persia. They differ from many other 
noble ruins in the fact of their not 
having as yet been defaced by 
Western antiquarians. They are on 
a vast scale, and contrast singularly 
with the paltry buildings which 
modern Persian cities display. 

Persepolis is usually supposed to 
be the palace to which Alexander set 
fire with his own hand; but some 
Oriental travellers, who are ac- 
quainted with the country between 
Hamadan and Persepolis, over which 
Alexander must have marched in 
pursuit of Darius, think that an 
army could not have accomplished 
the distance in the time recorded, 
and that, therefore, the Persepolis 
which was burnt must be sought for 
elsewhere. These ruins are called 
at the present day Takht-i-Jemsheed. 
Full descriptions of these most in- 
teresting ruins will be found in the 
works of Niebuhr, Sir R. K. Porter, 
Ouseley, and in the interesting little 
book of Mr. Vaux, Nineveh mid Per - 
sepolis. 

From here there are two roads 
towards Ispahan, the more direct of 
which, called the Serhad route, is 
260 m. in length. It is closed for 


some time by the snow in the winter, 
when travellers must proceed by the 
other route, called the Gumiseer , 
along which the line of post-horses 
is established^ 

The above two routes unite at 
Yezdikhass, a town placed on the 
top of a rock which rises abruptly 
from below, from which place the 
road lies through a bare and stony 
country for the greater part of the 
remaining distance to Ispahan. 

At Ispahan, as at Shiraz, there is 
a British agent, who is at all times 
ready to give travellers every infor- 
mation and assistance in his power. 
The Ispahan agent resides in the 
suburb of Joolfa. 

Ispahan , which, under. Shah Ab- 
bass the Great, was the capital of 
the Persian empire, is now for the 
most part a collection of deserted 
gardens and houses. It has some 
noble avenues, and there yet remain 
many signs of its departed grandeur, 
which show that it was a very dif- 
ferent place from any city of modern 
Persia. It is said by Chardin, who 
visited it in the reign of Shah Soly- 
man, to have then contained 600,000 
inhabitants. It has more than once 
suffered the extreme ills of war. 
Timur gave up the city to be pillaged 
by his troops and the inhabitants to 
be massacred; and at a compara- 
tively recent date it was besieged, 
taken, and sacked by the Afghans, 
who left it in its present ruinous con- 
dition. The suburb of Joolfa is in- 
habited by Armenians, whose ances- 
tors were brought by Shah Abbass 
from the town of the same name near 
the Araxes. It is connected with Ispa- 
han by a bridge of thirty-four arches. 

From Ispahan the road to Teheran 
is for the most part barren and unin- 
teresting. About 60 m. to the north 
of the former city there is a range of 
mountains, a pass in which, above the 
beautiful village of Kohrood, is the 
highest point on the road from 
Shiraz to Teheran. The next town 
of importance along the route is Ka- 
shan, and a little farther on is the 
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town of Room, which contains the 
shrine of Fatima, the sister of Imam 
Riza, a place of pilgrimage to all 
pious Persians. Room is the burial- 
place of the kings of Persia. 

From Room to the neighbourhood 
of Teheran the route is as bleak 
as could be imagined, lying for a part 
of the distance over the salt desert. 
At the last post-station, Kinaregird, 
there is some land cultivated, and 
the neighbouring marsh affords good 
snipe-shooting. At the distance of a 
few miles to the right of this place, 
on coming to Teheran, stand the walls 
of a Greek camp which are in a very 
complete condition. It is contended 
that it was here that Alexander 
halted, ere setting out for the last time 
in pursuit of Darius. The two hills 
through which the eastern road passes 
are at the distance from here at which 
the Caspian gates were from the 
Grecian camp, and the word Bhages 
is supposed to be corrupted in the 
present name which this camp bears 
of Rileh-Erij. It stands in a fair 
and fertile plain, which supplies 
Teheran with a great part of its food, 
and to which many of the richer in- 
habitants of Teheran resort to enjoy 
the pleasures of falconry. 

On the way from Rinaregird to 
Teheran one passes the village and 
mosque of Shah Abdul Azeem , where 
the debtors and evildoers of the 
capital of Persia generally take re- 
fuge from the effects of the course of 
the law. 

Shah Abdul Azeem has a noble 
mosque, the dome of which is covered 
with gold, and it is a place of constant 
resort with all classes of the people 
of Teheran. The mosque stands in 
the midst of the ruins of the great Mo- 
hammedan city of Rh6, which has 
been supposed by many to cover the 
site, and partly to inherit the name, 
of Bhages. A ride of 5 m. from 
this place brings one to the gate of 
the capital of the Shah. 


TEHERAN. 


Teheran is not of the class of famous 
cities the description of which re- 
quires a volume. Of the capitals 
of large countries it is perhaps 
the most insignificant and the most 
uninteresting. Were it to be de- 
stroyed to-morrow, its ruins would 
present nothing worthy of comparison 
with those of other cities that have 
in former years been the seat of 
the Persian empire. But it is to be 
remembered that Teheran, though an 
old city, is still a young capital ; 
that it has been considerably im- 
proved in the course of the last fifty 
years ; and that it may still be 
brought to rival some of the former 
capitals of Persia. Pietro della 
Valle, who visited this city in the 
year 1618, describes it as a spacious 
town, but thinly peopled, and occu- 
pied in great part by gardens filled 
with an infinity of fruit trees. 
Almost all the streets had running 
water flowing through them, and 
were shaded by very large plane 
trees. This traveller calls Teheran 
* the city of plane trees/ Many of 
these old trees still exist, and they 
and the quantity of water attest the 
antiquity of Teheran. Under the 
Sefavean kings of Persia, Teheran 
was a place of small importance, 
although it was the residence of a 
local governor. Lying out of the 
ordinary routes of caravans, it de 
pended solely on its fertile and well- 
watered territory. In the reign t of 
Shah Tamasp, Teheran was invested, 
taken, and pillaged by the Afghans. 
It is probable that Teheran was on 
that occasion almost entirely de- 
stroyed, for Olivier, who visited it 
towards the close of the last century, 
says that at that period its walls, 
bazaars, and mosques, as well as the 
houses of the inhabitants and the 
palace of the king, had the appear- 
ance of being quite new or entirely 
renovated. A short time before Aga 
Mahomed Rhan, the first of the 
'Rajar dynasty, had selected Teheran 
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for his capital ; but the city at that 
time did not contain more than 
15,000 souls. It is built in the 
form of a square, and is surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch, the wall being 
built of mud, and the ditch having 
little or no flanking defence. Ad- 
joining one portion of the wall is the 
inner enclosure, called the Ark, or 
citadel. This at first contained only 
the palace of the sovereign, but as 
the population of the city increased, 
a few other persons were allowed to 
take up their residence in it. The 
greater part of it is still, however, 
occupied by the palace, and most of 
those who live in the Ark are more 
or less connected with the Court. 

The population of Teheran num- 
bers nearly 100,000, independently of 
the garrison, which consists always of 
several regiments. The town is so full 
that two suburbs have been added to 
it ; the one on the north side and the 
other on the south side. There were 
originally four Gates in the wall. 
There are now six, one of them 
being in the wall of the citadel. 
Bound the ditch, outside the town, 
there is a road which is kept in 
very bad repair, but along which a 
carriage may be driven. The streets 
of the town, with the exception of 
those in the citadel, are of the worst 
possible description. The city lies 
in a hollow, so that there is no 
through drainage, and holes are un- 
ceremoniously cut anywhere to re- 
ceive the sweepings of the houses. 
The watercourses are in the middle 
of the streets, sometimes covered, 
sometimes open. In the streets 
where they are covered holes are dug 
at intervals, and these are very often 
left uncovered. In riding along the 
streets, therefore, it is necessary to 
be continually on the watch for fear 
of the horses falling into a hole, and 
at night a man has to carry a lantern 
immediately in front of each horse- 
man. The streets are unpaved and 
narrow. In summer they are covered 
wiih dust, and in winter they are 
thickly covered with snow or mud. 


The streets of the citadel, however, 
are now an exception to the general 
rule of those of Persian towns. 
They have recently been paved, and 
they have a footpath for passengers 
on either side. In the other parts of 
the town there is no footpath or dis- 
tinction of the kind, and men and 
women, horses and camels, donkeys 
and mules, are jostled against each 
other in the more crowded thorough- 
fares. The prevailing aspect of Tehe- 
ran is mud-coloured walls. The 
walls and houses are chiefly built of 
mud or sun-dried bricks, and those 
that form an exception to this rule 
have brick corners, foundations, and 
pillars, with the intervals filled up 
with sun-dried bricks. The walls 
or buildings made entirely of kiln- 
dried bricks are very few in num- 
ber. Teheran is one of the most 
intricate and irregular towns in the 
world. The streets being for the 
most part similar in appearance, it 
is extremely difficult to find one’s 
way about without the assistance of 
a Persian acquainted with the turn- 
ings of the streets. It is only on 
entering the court-yard that the ex- 
tent or luxury of a Persian house is at 
all discernible. Most of the houses 
of the princes and nobles are built on 
an extensive scale, and are fitted up 
in what, according to Persian ideas, 
is a luxurious fashion. A Persian 
house of this class has an orangery 
and a bath attached to it. It pos- 
sesses a small piece of garden, and 
is divided between the outer and 
the inner court — the biroonee and the 
anderoon. 

Besides its places designed for the 
instruction, according to the precepts 
of the Koran, of the youthful genera- 
tion of Persia, Teheran can boast of 
a College where European professors 
give instruction in several branches 
of science. It is a peculiarity in this 
establishment, that the pupils are 
not only instructed gratis, but are 
maintained at the expense of the 
Government whilst engaged in the 
prosecution of their studies. This 
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college has got the beginning of a 
library. 

The chief public buildings of 
Teheran are its mosques, its bazaars, 
its caravanserais, and its baths. 

The principal place of Mohamme- 
dan worship is the mosque of the Shah. 
The only places of worship other 
than Mohammedan in Teheran are 
two Armenian churches, and a Jewish 
synagogue. 

The bazaars and caravanserais of 
Teheran are its chief ornament and 
glory. In extent and beauty they 
equal or excel those of any other 
oriental city, and from morning till 
evening they present a constant scene 
of life and industry. One or two of 
the caravanserais are most beautiful 
buildings. The Ameer's caravanserai 
is a large place in the form of a 
square, having gardens and a tank of 
water in the centre, and warehouses 
and shops round the sides. Persian 
merchants, who form the most re- 
spectable class of the community, sell 
their wares in detail as well as in 
large quantities. Every merchant 
has a shop, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see men of great wealth 
seated behind the counter in the open 
bazaar superintending the minutest 
details of trade. The bazaars of 
Teheran are built in brickwork, and 
are ornamented with variegated tiles. 
In the hottest weather they are com- 
paratively cool. 

Of the Baths of Teheran we 
cannot speak from experience, as 
Europeans are not permitted to 
make use of them, the liberal no- 
tions of the Turks in this respect 
not having penetrated to Persia. 
Baths are to be found in every quarter 
of the town, and a bath is attached 
to most large private houses. There are 
two Armenian baths. As all baths 
are provided with a deep tank, the 
bathers are early taught to swim, 
and thus this accomplishment is 
general in a city where there is no 
lake or river. 

Outside the Shah Abdul Azeem 
gate there is an extensive burial- 


ground for the lower classes of the 
Persians, but those of any conse- 
quence are taken to be laid within 
the holy precincts of Shah Abdul 
Azeem, in order that when that Saint 
rises on the last day they may be 
carried in his train to Paradise. 

In a high place on a mountain 
near Teheran, there is what supplies 
the place of sepulture to the de- 
scendants of the so-called Fire-wor- 
shippers of Persia. The Guebres lay 
their dead amidst stones enclosed by 
a wall, where their bones are left to 
bleach in the sun. 

The Climate of Teheran is very 
peculiar. The four seasons are most 
distinctly marked. At the Persian 
new-year, the 21st of March, the 
spring may be said to commence. It 
lasts till the middle of May, and is 
the most agreeable portion of the 
year. After the long and gloomy 
winter, it is doubly pleasant to watch 
the return of vegetation. The flowers 
and shrubs, though they quickly pass 
away, are very lovely while they last, 
and they grow in constant succession 
and in great variety. About the 
middle of April the spring rains 
commence, and sunshine and showers 
alternate. In May the weather 
becomes warm, and the wealthier 
inhabitants retire to the high dis- 
trict between Teheran and the 
mountains. The hot weather con- 
tinues till the end of August, and 
it is succeeded by a lovely autumn 
which lasts till December. The 
winter is gloomy and severe. The 
whole plain is occasionally covered 
with snow. Bound the town there is 
a succession of ice-houses, the basins 
of which are protected from the sun 
by high mud walls. The supply of 
ice is so abundant that during the 
summer months it is sold at a rate to 
be within the reach of the poorest 
inhabitants. In winter the basins 
of these ice-houses, though narrow 
and sometimes very long, afford to 
the Europeans abundant means of 
skating. Another luxury, which in 
summer is within the reach even of 
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BOUTE 91. TEHERAN 

the poorest classes, is an abundant 
supply of fruit. Melons, mulberries, 
and grapes grow in large quantities 
in the adjoining gardens; and the 
markets are well supplied with 
butcher’s meat, vegetables, and game. 
The fuel used for the most part is 
wood or charcoal, but the use of coal 
has been introduced, and will no 
doubt extend. 

At the beginning of the hot weather 
the Shah quits his capital for one of 
his palaces in the neighbourhood, and 
he returns no more to Teheran until 
the summer is over. His departure 
is the signal for a general exodus 
from the city* Between it and the 
mountains there is a district called 
Shimran, the villages of which, being 
at a considerable elevation, are toler- 
ably cool even at the hottest season. 
In these the wealthy Persians have 
their yeilaks or summer quarters. 
As a general rule the plain of Teheran 
is bare and stony. The amount of 
cultivation is proportionate to the 
supply of water, and the total extent 
of gardens and fields is small com- 
pared with that of the waste land. 
New gardens, however, are being 
planted year by year, and already 
they extend round a large portion of 
the city. Since 1850 the use of car- 
riages has been introduced, and now 
no Persian nobleman’s establishment 
is complete without one. This has 
to a certain extent necessitated the 
construction of roads. An excel- 
lent road has been made from the 
gate of the citadel to the Shah’s 
palaces at Sultanatabad and Niaver- 
am, a distance of about 10 miles, and 
in an opposite direction there is a 
carriageable road for some miles to 
the mosque of Shah Abdul Azeem, 
which is situated amidst the ruins of 
the Mohammedan city of Rh6, and to 
which most of the inhabitants of 
Teheran make a pilgrimage once 
each week. 

This remote city will in future be 
less apart from the surrounding 
world, from the fact that a Telegraph 
connects it with Bagdad and Con- 


TO MOUNT DEMAVEND. Sect* III. 

stantinople on the one hand, and 
with Bushire and Kurrachee on the 
other. It is also in telegraphic com- 
munication with Europe by way of 
Tabreez, Tiflis, and St. Petersburg* 


ROUTE 91. 

TBHEBAN TO MOUNT DBMAVBNB. 

By Mr. R. G. Watson, Secretary of 
H.B.M.’s Legation. 

The most prominent object about 
Teheran, and the one the remembrance 
of which the traveller longest retains, 
is the magnificent peak of Demavend . 
It lies amongst a range of the Elburz 
mountains to the N.E. of Teheran, 
and is seen from a very great distance 
from all directions. It rises to the 
height of 20,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and of about 8,000 ft. 
above the surrounding peaks of the 
Elburz. It is an extinct, or rather a 
slumbering volcano, and though its 
peak is covered with perpetual snow 
over its greater portion, yet there are 
spots on its very summit where one 
cannot sit down for more than a few 
seconds at a time on account of the 
heat of the ground. 

It is only since 1857 that Euro- 
pean geographers have obtained accu- 
rate information regarding this moun- 
tain. Before that it was believed 
to be about 12,000 ft. high. In 
the latest geographical dictionaries 
it is put down as being of that 
height. In the work of a German 
geographer it attained the height of 
13,790 ft. But in 1857 its real 
height was determined by Mr. R. 
Thomson and the Marquis of Lo- 
thian. 

M. Olivier, who saw this mountain 
about 70 years ago, declares that it 
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ROUTE 92. GHYAOOR DAHGI, ETC. 


sometimes sent forth much smoke. 
The same observation has often since 
then been made when the weather is 
very clear; but Mr. R. G. Watson, 
who has made the ascent, supposes 
that what is taken for smoke by 
those looking up at a great distance 
off on the plain below is probably 
the vapour produced by the rays 
of the sun upon the ice and snow. 
Sometimes the top of the moun- 
tain is covered with a succession of 
clouds one over the other in the 
shape of mushrooms, which are evi- 
dently formed by the exhalations 
round the summit. 

A visit to Teheran in the sum- 
mer time necessarily includes a nearer 
acquaintance with Demavend than 
can be obtained by merely looking at 
it from the city. Of all objects in 
the neighbourhood it is the one best 
worth going far to see ; and perhaps 
of all mountains which rise to the 
height of 20,000 ft. it is the easiest 
to ascend. At the spot where the 
real difficulty of the ascent com- 
mences, Abipurm , there are two hot 
springs which are strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur. Many invalids 
frequent this place during summer 
on account of these mineral waters. 
The only guides for the mountain are 
to be found amongst the villagers of 
Abigurm, who sometimes, in the 
months of July or August, undertake 
the ascent of Demavend in order to 
procure some of the sulphur with 
which the edges of its crater are 
strewn. Of these men Mr. Watson 
hired six to accompany his party to 
the top, agreeing to pay them what 
they asked, that is a toman, or ten 
shillings, each. From Abigurm to 
the place near the foot of the cone 
where they were to pass the night is a 
distance of 5 hra ride going up. 
The side of the mountain was covered 
with splendid poppies and thistles 
and other flowers not so familiar to 
English eyes. They passed a herd 
of horses belonging to the stud of 
the Shah. After a difficult passage 
through some masses of rock, they 

H 


reached the halting spot where loose 
stones have been piled in circles. 

A walk of about an hour brought 
them to another very large mass of 
snow, but this there was no difficulty 
in passing. There was no more diffi- 
culty of any kind in the ascent. See- 
ing the path clear, the two who were 
first tried a walking match to the 
edge of the crater, and of the other 
three one made his way up without 
suffering any trouble. The remain- 
ing two Europeans, as well as 
five guides, reached the top of the 
mountain, but the thin air caused 
them both great suffering while they 
remained on the summit. The crater, 
Mr. Watson found, occupied a large 
surface completely covered with 
snow, and snow and ice met the 
eye in all directions on looking 
around. But a little below the edge 
of the crater is the mouth of a cave 
from which issue the fumes of sulphur, 
and sitting near this cave they had 
to change their seats every few mi- 
nutes on account of the heat of the 
ground. On this spot there was no 
snow, and they could not but think, 
while feeling the great heat, that the 
smouldering volcano might one day 
again burst forth in flame and lava. 


ROUTE 92. 

THE GHYAOOR DAHGI AND THE KOORD 
DAHGI. 

These were the rebellious districts 
in the S.E. of Asia Minor, on the 
borders of Syria, which so long held 
out against the reforms, and where 
the last of the Dere Beys or feudal 
chiefs maintained his power till the 
autumn of 1865, when the chiefs 
were reduced to submission by Ahmed 
Jevdet Effendi. 

The Ghyaoor Dahgi extends from 
the Beilan pass, which leads from 
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ROUTE 93. TOUR 

Scanderoon to Aleppo, to the left bank 
of the Jihoon, ana the Koord Dahgi 
Is situated S.E. of the chain of the 
Ghyaoor Dahgi, to which it is joined 
in the neighbourhood of Killis. 

That part of the Ghyaoor Dahgi 
which was near the Jihoon was in the 
sanjak of Marash. The mountains 
to the S. of Boolahneek form the dis- 
trict of Oolahshle, divided into five 
naheas or quarters, administered 
each by its own chief, and forming 
part of the kaza of Pahyahs. Of the 
remaining Turkoman tribes in the 
Thookoor Ovasi, part were under 
the kaimakam of Beilan, and part 
under the kaimakam of Antioch. 
The Koords of Lejah are governed by 
the three beys of Hajilar, Taeek, and 
Eekhaz, belonging to the family of 
the Choban Oglou. It is said the 
Choban Oglou, the Shepherd’s Son, 
found in the Eenjeh Sou a large dia- 
mond which he gave to the Sultan of 
the day, who in return presented him 
with the immense plain of Chookoor 
Ovasi as an hereditary fief. By his 
descendants it is still held, and the 
diamond, under the name of the 
Choban Tashi, or Shepherd Stone, is 
preserved in the Imperial Treasury. 

The most powerful of these was 
the family of Kutchuk Ali Oglou, 
who reigned supreme in the Ghyaoor 
Dahgi, while in the Koord Dahgi 
was Haji Omar Oglou Delee Hahleel. 
In consequence of the brigandage 
which they fostered, the trade of 
Marash could not pass direct to Bey- 
lerlim, and thence by the plain to 
Scanderoon, but had to go round by 
Killis and Aleppo. 

Hajilar, Taeekh, and Eekhaz have 
been constituted a kaza under the 
name of Hahsah. The capital is at 
Taeekhi, where the mudir resides. 

Eeslaheeyeh forms another kaza. , 

Aziziyeh forms a kaza in the 
Koord Dahgi. 

Boolaneek is another kaza. 

All these constitute the sanjak of 
Eeslaheeyeh, founded in 1866, and of 
which the capital town of Eeslahee- 
yeh was then founded, near the old 


FROM HTJDH, ETC. Sect. HL 

castle of Nigholee, an old building 
of the time of the crusades. 

Of the districts of Oolashle, Kayah 
Bahshee, Koolehle, and Ali Bakeer 
Oglou in the Ghyaoor Dahgi were 
constituted the kaza of Osmaniyeh, 
founded in 1866. 

The Kozahn Dahgi or Jebel Ko- 
zahn was a kaza of Yuzgat sanjak, 
Angora eyalet. 

The Kozah Dahgi was in 1866 
made a sanjak of the vilayet or 
viceroyalty of Aleppo. 


KOUTE 93. 

TOUR FROM HUDH TO ERNBX THPBSI, 

IN THE BASIN OF THE SIHOTJN. 

Messrs. Szlabey and Dinsberg 
started on an expedition in 1836 to 
investigate the iron mines of the 
Turkomans. 

This part of the country is very 
little known ; and the villages named 
have not been accurately laid down 
on any map. It lies in and around 
the valley of the river Sihoun, due 
N. of Adana. 

lstday they left Hudh (which they 
reached from Adana by way of Sis). 
This place is a residence of the Sam- 
ipara or Soomar Dere Bey. They 
went to Tekeh , a village (marked 
Feke on Kiepert’s map). 

[8 hrs. S. is Be&en , the chief resi- 
dence and stronghold of the Bey. 

By this way it is only 1 0 hrs. to the 
iron mines of Ernek Tepesi.] 

2nd. — Tekeh to Kyziljeh or Guzel- 
jeh, a village, and over the mountains 
to the Sapandereh , and so to Korum * - 
ah or Gyurumsyeh , a village inha- 
ited by Armenians and Greeks. 
Near it is Baqhshehjih , another vil- 
lage of Christians and ironworkers. 

3rd. — From Gyurumsyeh to the 
pass of the central chain of the 
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Bakyr Bough is 6 hrs. [Return to 
Gyurumsyeh.] 

4th. — From Gyurumsyeh to Ak- 
harsha , 1 hr. N.W., an ironwork with 
4 charcoal furnaces. 3 J hrs. farther 
on N.W. is Baghshehjik. 

5th day to the Tepehderesi village 
and valley. [2£ hrs. distant is the 
village of MaserliA The resting- 
place was Takhtu Kyvpru. 

6th and 7th days. — 1 day’s rest ; 
then 1 hr. W. to In Beresi. 

8th day devoted to visiting 
Yoomre. 

9th day a visit to the Sihon. 

10th day to Eenek Tepesi. 


ROUTE 94. 

MOOSOOL TO THE TIYARI MOUNTAINS 
AND BACK. 

hrs. day 

Khorsabad ruins . . . 4£ 

Cross the Jebel Maklub 

Ain Sifni, Yezidi village. 

Sheikh Adi tomb (2 hrs. 

from Ain Sifni) . . 1 

(Took 2 days.) 

Mountains of the Mis- 
soore. 

Kalah One, village . . 4 

Bebozi, Chaldean village. 

Out of the road. 

Shandereh, Koord vil- 
lage 1 

Cross the Ghara Moun- 
tains. 

Beladi, Chaldean village. 

Eemadeyeh . . < . . 

Enter a pass. 

Plain of Nevdasht, in 
which is Maglana, 

Koord village. 

Hayis, Nestorian hamlet, 

in Berwari valley . . 1 

Kaleh Kumri, or Gumri, 
a mud fort. 

Mia, Koord and Chaldean 
village 1 


hrs. 

Bedoo, large Koord vil- 
lage. 

Bad. pass to 

Asheetha village in the 
Tiyari mountains . . 

Zaweetha village . . . 

Lizan village on the 
river Zab 

Cross the Zab by a 
wicker bridge. 

Shoorah, Chaldean vil- 
lage. 

Raola village .... 

Birijai, Chaldean village. 

Tkhoma Gowaia, Chal- 
dean village .... 

Mezrai village. 

Gundutka village, in 
Tkhoma district. 

Baz pass, a high pass . 4 

Ergub, Chaldean village . 

Return journey. 

Gundutka. 

Tkhoma Gowaia. 

Birijai - - 

Cross the Khonara moun- 
tain by a difficult pass 
of 2 hrs. 

Be Alathe, Tiyari vil- 
lage 1 

Martha, Kasra village . 2 

By a very bad road. 

Lagippa village. 

Choura village .... 

By a difficult road. 

Ascend the valley of the 
Zab 1 

Cross by a wicker bridge. 

Descend the Zab, and 
enter the mountains. 

Kona Zawi, Koord vil- 
lage. 

Bitti, Koord village. 

Sersheetho 

Asheetha village . . . 1 

(Near here are cop- 
per mines.) 

Challek, Chaldean and 
Koord village . . . 

(Near here is a ruin.) 

Follow the banks of the 
Khaboor. 

Ford the Supna ... 5 
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Sect. IIL 


hre. day 

Oormeli, Koord village. 

Cross Eemadiyah valley 
and meet the high 
road from Daoodiyeh 
to Moosool. 

Knremi, a village ... 1 

Mungayshi, Chaldean 
village. 

Enter a pass. 

Plain. 

Hot sulphur springs and 
bath. 

Long defile. 

Dohuk town. 

Malthiyah, Chaldean vil- 
lage. (Here are rock 
sculptures.) .. .. 1 1 

Alkosh, Chaldean village. 

(Tomb of Nahum the 
prophet.) 

Convent of Rabban 
Hormuzd. 

Tel Kef, Catholic vil- 

lage. 

Moosool (Rte. 82) . . 1 

This is a tour made by Layard. 
A full account of it may be seen in 
his ‘Nineveh/ chaps, vi. and vii. 
There is a good map of the district 
in Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and Babylon/ 
Eemadeyeh is a decayed town and 
fort built on an isolated rock, with a 
small garrison. It is an old Arab 
town, but is said to have been 
Ecbalana. Layard could find no 
other ancient remains than a de- 
faced bas-relief on the rock near the 
northern gate. The town is very un- 
healthy, and is abandoned in the 
summer-time. In the neighbourhood 
are well-cultivated gardens. Eema- 
deyeh is a kaza of Moosool sanjak. 


ROUTE 95. 

SHOBT TOUR TO PLACES OF INTEREST 
NEAR MOOSOOL. 

[From notes by the Right Hon. 

J. G. Dodson, MJP.] 

hra. 

Moosool to Khorsabad, the 
palace of Sargon . . . 4 J 

Khorsabad to Bashika, a Yezi- 

di village 3£ 

Bashika to Mar Mattei, a 
Chaldean monastery . . 34 

This monastery is situated on the 
steep slope of the range of mountains 
called Jebel Maklftb; it commands 
an extensive view over the great plain 
of the Tigris, embracing Moosool and 
mounds which mark the site of 
Nineveh. 

Mar Mattei to Kara Koosh . 4| 
Kara Koosh to Nimrood, the 
site and ruins of the an- 
cient city of Calah . . . 4j 
Nimrood to Kouyunjik, Nine- 
veh 6 


ROUTE 96. 

MOOSOOL TO BIRS NIMROOD. 

Moosool by raft to 

Naif a village (7 hrs.). 

Sirs Nimrood is 1 m. from Naifa, 
and Selameyeh village is 1 hr. dis- 
tant. 

2 hrs. distant is the Assyrian 
tunnel called Negoob , or the Hole. 

For descriptions of Nineveh and 
Calah, see Layard’s works. 

The Pyramid of Nimrood of brick, 
844 ft. high, should be ascended for 
the view it commands of Ancient 
Nineveh, the Tigris, and distant Kur- 
dish Mountains. See also the spot 
where Xenophon crossed the river 
with the 10,000. 
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The ruins excavated by Sir Henry 
Layard have been cleared by him of 
the rubbish, and many of the Royal 
Halls, their walls lined with marble 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions, with 
winged bulls and lions guarding the 
entrances, are accessible. 

The Zab river joins the Tigris in 
three branches, the blue waters of the 
Zab contrasting with the yellow of 
the other. 

Kalah Shergat . — The mounds of 
ruins here surpass in size those of I 
Nimrood, and are crowned by a rude 
pyramid of brick. A day’s journey 
inland are the ruins of El Hadr. 

After passing the mouth of the 
Little Zab, the Tigris traverses a 
chain of hills called Djebel Hemryn, 
and enters the plain. 

The town of Tekrit is passed, a 
miserable village in the midst of 
ruin. Fresh meat may be got here. 

Imam Dura. — Tomb 1 of a Saint. 

. Here begins a vast field of ruins, 
extending 20 m. along the river. 
The little town Imam es Samara is 
distinguished by 2 minarets attached 
to mosques. Forests of palms suc- 
ceed. 

Bagdad. — See Rte. 83. 


ROUTE 97. 

MOOSOOL TO SINJAU. 

hrs. day 

Hamaydat village . ..31 
Abu Maria village . . 6 
Here is water. 

Tel Afer 3 1 

Zabardok, ruined village 1 

Mirkan, Yezidi village . 1 

Beled Sinjar village (Sin- 
gara), a fort .... 1 

This is a route of Layard’s, de- 
scribed in his ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ 
chap. xi. It leads through the desert 


of Mesopotamia westward from Moo- 
sool, and can only be undertaken 
with an escort of Arabs. It affords 
a good opportunity of seeing desert 
life and scenery. It does not, how- 
ever, contain much of antiquarian or 
historical interest. 

He returned in 2 days by Kesseh 
Kyupru, and avoiding tiie desert be- 
yond Abu Maria. 

Tell Afer is a small town with 
water and a castle. Layard sup- 
poses it to be Telassar of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 12). 


ROUTE 98. 

MOOSOOL TO SHEIKH ADI. 

Hamlet near Khorsabad, 5 hrs. 1 
day. 

Baadri, vil. 5 m. N. of Ain Sifni. 

Leave Jerrahiyeh mound to the 
right. 

Village Jerrahiyeh, 1 day. 

Tomb of Sheikh Adi, a place of 
Yezidi pilgrimage. 

This was a journey of Layard’s 
at the time of the great Yezidi 
festival. 

He returned in one day by Ain 
Sifni to Moosool. 


ROUTE 99. 

MOOSOOL TO EL-HATHER. 

hrs. day 


Mar Elias, ruined monas- 
tery 1 

Camped at a deserted vil- 
lage 3 1 

Wadi Ghusub. 

El-Hather 1 


This is a route of Layard’s. 
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ROUTE 101. BAGDAD TO MESHED ALI. Sect. HI. 


El-Hather is a very remarkable 
ruin, described by Ross, Ainsworth, 
and Layard. 

It is situated in the desert, about 
60 m. S. of Moosool, and 20 m. W. of 
the Tigris. Mr. Dodson, M.P., says, 
in a MS. note kindly furnished : ‘By 
taking a direct route through the 
desert, the journey from Moosool may 
be accomplished in 12 or 14 hrs. 
There is at some seasons a scarcity 
of sweet water. If the weather be 
hot, it is best to travel by night. El- 
Hather, the ancient Hatra , is not 
only striking from its weird desola- 
tion, which gives it the appearance of 
one of the enchanted cities of the 
Arabian Nights, but of interest as the 
most perfect specimen of Parthian 
art and architecture that has de- 
scended to our times.' 


ROUTE 100. 

MOOSOOL TO KALHH 8HBBGAT. 

Moosool. 

Hammam Ali village. 

Kaleh Shergat, 1 day. 

This is a vast mound of Assyrian 
ruins described by Layard, in the 
desert on the Tigris, 60 m. below 
its junction with the Zab. 

Another route of Layard's was: — 

Moosool. 

Cross the Tigris by a raft. 

Enter the desert by the Wadi 
Serhainah. 

Encamp on the banks of the 
Tigris, opposite the tomb of Sultan 
Abd Allah, 1 day. (Near it are 
ruins.) 

Pass the Kiyar, or natural bitu- 
men pits. 

Kaleh Shergat. 


ROUTE 101. 

BAGDAD TO MESHED ALI. 

farsangs hrs. 

Ahmed Pasha Cara- 
vanserai .... 2 2} 

Beer Nass .... 2 2 

Hajji Modhar (orMosar) 

Khaneh .... 2 2} 

Mosayyeb. 

Kerbeel, Kerbela . . 7 10 
Shoor Avel .... 3 4 

Sayyid Mahdeey Tababa 

bay 3 4 

Zu-Keefl (Hillah is 7 f. 

or 10 hrs. distant) . 1 H 

Kaubor Chah ... 2 2} 

Nejef, or Mesjed (Koofa 
is 1± hr. distant) . 2 2f 

This is a route of Dr. Sprenger’s. 

The tour to this venerated shrine 
may be made to embrace not only the 
sacred city of Kerbela, which con- 
tains the tomb (Mesjed) of Hussein 
(see Rte. 83), but also the extensive 
ruins of Babylon which lie along the 
banks of the river between Kerbela 
and Meshed (or Mesjed) Ali. 

Meshed (or Mesjed) Ali, * the 
Tomb of Ali/ son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of Mohammed the Arabian 
prophet, is the most venerated shrine 
of the Sheeite Mohammedans, inclu- 
ding the whole Persian nation. It 
stands in the old city of Medjef, about 
35 m. south ofBabylon, on the shore 
of a lake. Medjif was founded on 
the site of the more ancient city 
of Hira, in which some Christians 
settled in the third century. The 
city was captured by Khaled, and 
here the body of the murdered Ali 
was consigned to the tomb. It is 
now a famous place of pilgrimage 
for Persians. 

The town stands on a cliff over- 
looking the lake, and is surrounded 
by walls and a moat. The building 
which encloses the tomb of Ali is in 
the most gorgeous style of Persian 
architecture. It is in the centre of a 
large rectangular court, the walls of 
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Persia. route 104. bakka to Damascus. 


which are covered internally with 
beautifully ornamented encaustic 
tiles, enriched with gilding, and in- 
scriptions from the Koran. The 
mausoleum is square, surmounted by 
a gilded dome. At three corners are 
minarets, and two of them are 
covered with gilt tiles. In front of 
the door is a fountain of polished 
brass. Seen from a distance, with the 
bright sun shining on it, the tomb 
resembles a dome of gold. Chris- 
tians are not permitted to enter it ; 
but the interior is said to be of sur- 
passing richness. 


ROUTE 102. 

BAGDAD TO BAKKA BY NAHBSAYD. 

farsangs hrs. 

Saylhayn, near Akar- 
koof . . . * . 3 or 4 


Anbar, Eeerooz, Sa- 

boor (Sippara) . . 8 11 

Sab, Rob, or Doob . 7 10 

Hit 12 16 

Navusa, on an island 
in the Euphrates . 7 10 

Avusiya or Avsagiya 7 10 

Dara 6 8 

Mujemmah .... 6 8 

Sahiyah 12 16 

Dvafi 6 8 

Fordha ..... 6 8 


Vadiyas-Soba . . . 5 or 6 8 

Khalyj Ibn Iomay . 5 7 

Alghas, opposite to 

Circesium.. . .. .. 7 10 

NahrSayd .... 8 11 

Jareer, or Jardon . . 14 20 

Mebrak, or Makrak .11 15 

Bakka (Nikephorion) .8 11 

This is a route of Dr. Sprenger’s. 


I ROUTE 103. 

BAKKA TO ALEPPO. 

There are several routes. The 
shortest is up the Euphrates to 
Kulaat Balis, about 2 days. Cross 
the river and proceed by Tedif to 
Aleppo in about 3 days. The 
practicability of this route will 
depend upon the state of the Arab 
tribes, and the consequent possi- 
bility of obtaining a proper escort. 

Another, but much more cir- 
cuitous route, is given by Dr. Spren- 
ger. The first part of it is across 
the open desert from the Euphrates 
to Hamath, where an escort of Arabs 
is essential, and the route even then 
is not safe. 

Rakka is situated on the Eu- 
phrates nearly 400 m. N.W. of Bag- 
dad, and about 100 m. in a direct 
line E. of Aleppo. Dr. Sprenger’s 
route is as follows : — 


Rakka. 

tars, days 

Rosafa . . . 

... 11 

Deraat . .* . 

... 18 

Kastal . . . 

... 16 

Salamya . . . 

... 13 

Hamath . . . 

... 9 

Aleppo . . . 

... 4 


For the part of this route between 
Hamath and Aleppo, see Handbook 
for Syria, Rte. 46. From Aleppo to 
Antioch is 24 hrs., and from Antioch 
to Scanderoon 1 1 hrs. 


ROUTE 104. 

BAKKA TO DAMASCUS. 

There are two leading routes : one 
by Hums, the ancient Emesa ; the 
other by Kuiyetein. They are as 
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ROUTE 105. BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS, ETC. 


follows; but the first part of each 
is only practicable under a proper 
Arab escort, as the path leads 
through the open desert : — 


hrs. days 

Rakka. 

Bosafa 11 

Deraat 18 

Kastal 16 

Salamya 13 

Hums 11 

Damascus 4 


See Handbook for Syria. 
Rakka. 

Kastal, as above. 

Kuryetein, about .... 2 
Damascus, about .... 3 


ROUTE 106. 

BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS BT PALMTEA. 

In making this journey it will be 
well to arrange at Bagdad, through 
the English Consul-General, for an 
escort and the requisite dromedaries, 
with the Ageil Arabs, who have for a 
long period enjoyed the right of es- 
corting caravans across the desert, 
and have made arrangements to that 
effect with the Anazeh and other 
great tribes. Usually there is not 
much difficulty in the journey, but 
everything will depend upon the 
state of the Bedawin. Spring and 
autumn are the best seasons, and 
especially the former, for then both 
pasturage and water are abundant, 
and the country is full of Arabs, who 
will generally welcome the traveller 
to their tents. 

The usual route is to cross the 
Euphrates at Hit, which is about 4 
days’ march from Bagdad (see Rtes. 
82 and 102). Here the desert proper 
is entered — a vast undulating region 
of low naked hills, and shallow 


Sect. HI. 

valleys equally naked, utterly desti- 
tute of any features to attract atten- 
tion. The monotony is painful, from 
the moment one leaves the banks of 
the Euphrates till be sees on the dis- 
tant horizon the old Saracenic castle 
that overlooks the ruins of Palmyra. 
Even animal life disappears, except 
occasionally a little troop of gazelles, 
or a vulture hovering over the remains 
of a camel that has fallen. After a 
weary ride of 10 or 12 days, according 
to the pace, Palmyra is reached, and 
proves a veritable oasis. 

From Palmyra to Kuryetein, a 
large village and fountain on the 
borders of the desert — probably 
identical with the Hazar-enon of the 
Bible— is 20 hrs.; from Kuryetein 
to Jerud 12 hrs., and from Jerud to 
Damascus about 9 hrs. 

For a description of Palmyra and 
the country between it and Damascus, 
see Handbook for Syria . 


ROUTE 106. 

BAGDAD TO CTE SIPHON AND SELEUCIA. 

[By the Rt. Hgn. J. G. Dodson, M.P.] 
hrs. hrs. 

By steamer down the river 3£ to 4 
Do. return up stream 5| to 6 
Bagdad to Seleucia by 
land on right bank of 
Tigris .... . . 6J 

The distance to Ctesiphon by 
land on left bank of Tigris is about 
the same, but the river Diyalah has 
to be crossed on the way. There is 
a bridge of boats 60 yards long across 
the Diyalah about a quarter of a mile 
from its mouth, but the traveller is 
liable to find this bridge open. 

One magniicent ruin of Ctesiphon 
remains erect — the facade and gigan- 
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tic vaulted hall of the palace erected 
under the Arsacidse and embellished 
by the Sassanian monarchs. The 
capital and palace were plundered by 
the Arabs shortly after the battle of 
Cadesia, in the manner described by 
Gibbon. The ruin bears the name 
of Tank-e-Kesra, or Arch of Chosroes. 
Near at hand stands the tomb of a 
sheikh known as Selman Park, i.e. 
the Pure. English sailors, confound- 
ing names and things, have trans- 
ferred this designation to the vaulted 
hall, and anglicised it into ‘ Solo- 
mon’s Porch.’ 

On the opposite or right bank of 
the Tigris lie the extensive remains of 
Seleucia, the Greek capital that pre- 
ceded Ctesiphon. Both are now 
alike nameless, their ruins being 
only known to the Arabs under the 
common appellation of A1 Modain — 
the two cities. 


ROUTE 107. 


BAGDAD TO BASRAH (bASSORA). 


Bagdad. 
Kalvada . . 



farsangs 

. 2 

hrs. 

2J 

Madayin . . 



. 5 

7 

Dayr Akool . 
Jarjarayah . 



7 

10 

Noman ey eh . 



. 4 

6J 

Gold, Gobi . 



. 5 

7 

Wasit, or Badaraya 

. 7 

10 

Tamil-Silh . 



. 5 

7 

Wasit . . . 



. 7 

10 

Resaafa • . 



. 10 

13 

Elghafar . . 



. 12 

16 

Nahr Magil . 



. 6 

8 

Basrah . . 



. 4 

** 


Ditto, Variation. 

Wasit. 

Faruth. 

Dayr Ommal. 

'? Havainyt. 

Nahr Abu Yasad. 

Avra Tigris. 

Nahr Mayil. 

Basrah. 

The water routes are as follows : 
Bagdad to 

Samara, Sorra-mon-raa, 3 days ; 
Tekryt, 2; Kufa, 4 ; Wasit, 8 ; Hol- 
wan, 6 ; Basrah, 16 ; Basrah to 
Wasit, 8 ; to the sea, 2 ; Bagdad, 16 ; 
Wasit to Bagdad, 8 ; Basrah, 8 ; 
Kufa, 6. 

Wasit is said to be 65 hrs. dis- 
tant from Bagdad, Basrah, Kufa, 
Holwan, and Ahwas. 

This is from Dr. Sprenger. 


ROUTE 108. 

BAGDAD TO NIFFER, WARKA, AND 
MUGAYER. 

From Bagdad excursions may be 
made through southern Babylonia 
and Chaldea. Nearly the whole 
region between the Euphrates and 
Tigris south of Bagdad is marshy 
and inhabited by local Arab tribes 
who subsist by rice cultivation, and 
vast herds of buffaloes. They are a 
wild race, given to plunder, and 
must be approached with caution. 
There are several tribes, each having 
its own territory, and it is possible 
to gain the protection of the sheikhs, 
without which there is no safety in 
travelling. The best season for ex- 
ploring this region is early spring, 
for in summer the heat is intense, 
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ROUTE 110. BASRAH TO SUSA. 


Sect. in. 


and in autumn the malaria from the 
marshes is dangerous. 

The principal places of interest 
are, in addition to Babylon, the 
mounds of Niffer, probably the site 
of the Biblical Calneh (Gen. x. 
10). They lie about 80 m. south 
of Babylon, and are described by 
Layard (‘ Nineveh ’) and Loftus 
(‘ Chaldaea and Susiana ’). About 60 
m. farther south, near the left bank 
of the Euphrates, are the ruins of 
Warka, probably the ancient Erech 
(Gen. x. 10). It appears to have 
been a great primeval cemetery. It 
is described by Loftus, and also by 
Mr. Vaux in his • Nineveh ana 
Persepolis.’ About 40 m. further 
south, on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates, are the mounds of Mugayer, 
the site of Ur of the Chaldees, 
discovered and described by Loftus. 

At Ur Loftus found inscribed 
cylinders and bricks of the greatest 
historical importance in confirming 
the authenticity of Scripture. It 
was evidently one of the earliest set- 
tlements in Chaldaea, and both here 
and at Warka thorough excavation 
might bring to light many precious 
records of primeval times. 


ROUTE 109. 

BASRAH TO BOOK AL-AHWAZ. 

farsangs hrs. 

Obolla 5 7 

Benan 5 7 

Hisn Madiy, by land 
or by water in the 

Canal 8 

Chasshembeh Bazar . 4 5£ 

Mohawal .... 6 8 

Dolab 8 10 

Sook al-Ahwaz ... 2 2} 

A route of Dr. Sprengeris. 


ROUTE 110. 

BASRAH TO SUSA. 

Susa, or Shushan, was the capital 
of the country of Elam, and one of 
the oldest cities in the world. Here 
the prophet Daniel lived an exile, 
and Shushan the palace was the 
scene of Esther’s romantic story. 
Susa was made, either under Cyrus 
or Cambyses, the capital of Persia, 
and retained its position till its con- 
quest by Alexander the Great. It 
fell to ruin under the dominion of the 
Arabs. 

Its ruins, still called Sus, are 
situated between [the rivers Shapur 
and Dizful, 120 m. N. by E. of 
Basrah, and about 240 E. by S. of 
Bagdad. They cover a space about 
seven miles in circuit. The principal 
remains consist of four large artificial 
platforms. The western is the 
smallest in extent, but much the 
highest, and is supposed to be the 
site of the famous citadel. The great 
central platform covers an area of 60 
acres, and is separated from the 
former by a ravine. Another large 
platform lies to the N. ; and on the 
E. is the fourth. Excavations in 
the central platform laid bare the 
remains of the royal palace men- 
tioned so often in the books of Esther 
and Daniel, which was supported by 
72 columns. On the bases of four of 
the columns were found trilingual in- 
scriptions, which prove that the 
foundations of the building were laid 
by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, that 
it was repaired by his grandson Arta- 
xerxes ; and again by another Arta- 
xerxes, the grandson of the latter. In 
style it resembles the great palace of 
Persepolis, and it was of the same 
age. It consisted of a central hall 
about 200 ft. square, supported by 
about 36 columns, each alxive 60 ft. 
high. On the exterior were three 
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enormous porches, each 200 ft. long. 
There were numerous other halls 
and chambers ; and the whole were 
placed on an artificial platform, about 
1,000 ft. square, and raised some 50 
or 60 ft. above the plain. 

The place is now desolate ; but at 
the base of the western mound is the 
reputed Tomb of Daniel the prophet, 


one of the most noted places of pil- 
grimage in all that country. The 
people of the district are fanatical, 
the wandering Arabs turbulent, and 
without a firman and escort from the 
Shah it will be found impossible to 
make excavations, and difficult even 
to examine the ruins. 
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ABADIA 


ALASOON 


Abadia, district of, 232 
Abballionte, 340 
Abdullah, 116 
Abigurm, 465 
Abu Sheeta, 433 
Abydos, 129 
Acama, 178 

Accommodation for travellers, 18 

Achdrona, 193 

Acheropiti, Convent of, 185 

Achilles, tomb of, 146 

Acsa (Thyatim), 310 

Ada Bazari, 336 

Adala, 332 

Adalia, 365 

to Makri, 354 

Adana, 160, 351, 380 

or Tarsus to Trebizond by Lesser Ar- 
menia, 427 
Adelphi, Mount, 176 
Adramytium, 303 

Gulf of, 136 

Adranos, 329 
JRgse, 800 
jEgaros, 193 
Afgoro, 190 

Afloom Kara-Hissar, 401 
Agamia, ruins of, 147 
Agra, 193 
Agribiliani, 233 
Agriculture, 45 
Ahad Keui, 331 
Ahaj-Hissar, 330 
Ahmedyeh Mosque, 82 
Aiala, river, 838 

Aidin, 282. Fruits, 282. History, 282. Mosques, 
283. Population, 282. Transit trade, 282. 
TTtch Geuz, 283, 307 
Aidin to Melassa, 321 


Aidinjik, 326, 340 

Aijas, 338 

Ainegol, 332 

Aineh Chai, river, 341 

Ainsery, 448 

Aintab, 382 

Aivajik, 154 

Aivali, 302 

Aivat, bend of, 113 

Aizani, 330 

Ajax, tomb of, 141 

Ak-Bashi Lim an A Bay, 128 

Ak-bukeui, 293 

Ak Dagh Madeni lead mine, 377 

Hissar ( Thyaiira ), 310 

Keui, 292 

Serai, 333, 348 

Shehr, 346 

Sou, 332, 338 

Akala, 376 
Akbabah, 119 
Akboonar, 448 
Akcheh Kateh, 401 
Akchi Shehr, 336 
Akeen, 407, 429 
Akeheh, 308 
Akharsha, 467 
Akhlat, 435 
Akho, 418 

Akhor Keui, 317, 320 

Akjetash, 398 

Akkitis^, 345 

Akountu Bournou, 106 

Akrot6ri, 222, 233 

Akshehan, 376 

Aktah, 331 

Aktd, islands of, 234 

Ala Shehr (Philadelphia) y 310 

Alajah, 896 

Alara, 861 

Alasoon, 364 
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ALKKIAM 

Alekiam, 400 
Aleppo, 382, 449 
Alexandria Troas, 137, 147 
— - to Bairamitch, 148 

to Behram (Atsos), 150 

Aleya, 361 

to Adalia, 861 

All Agha, 297 
All Osman, tomb of, 343 
Alibanda, 321 
AUnda, 821 
Alitsdpulo, 225 
Almadagh, 158 
Almaln, 360 
Alton Kynpru, 447 

Tash, 864 

Alyattes, tumulns of, 805 
Amanus, 158 
Amasia, 890, 421 

to Adgora and Afloom Kara-Hissar, 392 

Amastris, 886 
Amathns, ruins of, 182 
Ameed, 410 
Amn&tos, 232 
Ampelussa, 232 
Amphimalla, 224 
Amysns, 888 
Anabad, 883 

Anacreon, birthplace of, 295 
Anadoloo Hissar, 120 

Kavak, 114, 116 

Anazarba, 428 

Ancient Costumes, Museum of, 89 
Ancyra, 841 
Andeira, 189 


Antilochus, tomb of, 146 
Antimachi, 204, 205 
Antioch, 384 
Antiochia ad Mseandrum, 308 
Antiphellus, 355, 856 
Antiquities, Repository of, 73 
Antirobedos, 126 
Apamsea, Moudania, 130 
Apelles, birthplace of, 204 
Apesia, plateau of, 193 
Aphrodisias, ruins of, 308 
Aphrodisium, 187 
Apobathra, 129 
Apodtilo, 282 
Apokdrona, plain of, 223 


INDEX. 

ASHKALA 

I Apolakia, 214 

I Apollo Branchidffl, temple of, 292 
Apollo Grynius, temple of, 297 
Apollo Hylates, temple of, 183 
Apollo Smintheus, temple of, 150 
Apollonia, 230 
Apollonia, lake, 325 
Apolona, 214 
Aposeldmi, river, 230 
Aptera, 224 

Aqueduct of Bagcheh Keui, 112 

Belgrade, 112 

Justinian, 112 

Valens, 91 

Arab Hissar, 321 
Arabkir, 407, 429 
Arablar, 145, 156 
Ar&dena, 240 
Ararat, Mount, 404 
Araxes, river, 161, 425 
Arbela, 385, 447 
Arcadi, Convent of, 232 
Arcadia, 229, 230 
Arcadius, Column of, 89 
Aroesine, 217 
Archangelos, 214 
Archipoli, 215 
Architecture, 165 
Ardahan, 418 
Ardjieh, 426] 

Ard-ovasi, 377 
Aretias, 389 

Argseus, Mount, 158, 378 
Arghana, 410 
Argos, plain, 218 
Arjish Dagh, 158 
Ark, or citadel, of Teheran, 462 
Ark&di, 229 

Monastery of, 232 

Ark&ssa, 217 
Arkh&nes, 228 
Arkut Khan, 346 

Armenia, 160, 161. Language, 163 
Armenians, 42 
Armoury, 72 
Armyrd, 224, 280 
Arnaout Keui, 106, 119, 335 
Arrakeui, 333 
Arras, see Araxes 
Ars&ni, Monastery of, 225 
Arsenal, 65 

Arginoe, now Poll, 185, 230 
Artamiti, Mount, 213, 214 
Artemira, Mount, 210 
Arvi, plain of, 231 
Asarlik Tepe, 144 
Ascanius, Lake, 328, 343 
Ashar, 337 
Ashar-sou, river, 337 
Ashkala, 423 


Andraki, river, 856 

Angora, 338. Castle, 339. Marble column, 339. 
Mosque of Haji Bairam, 339. Population, 
338. Remains of a temple, 339. Telegraph 
station, 339 

Anne, St., valley of, 266 
Andpolis, plain of, 240 
Anthony, St., Church of, 238 
Antigone, 126 
Antigoneia, 147 
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ASIA 

Asia Minor, general view .of, 158. Historical 
sketch of, 160 
Askjffo, Pass of, 289 
Asdmatoe, 232 
Aspendus, 362 
Assar Keui, 362 
Assart, 318 
Assarlik, 319 
Aasi Yonzgat, 391 

Assoa, Behram, 151. Walls of, 153. Gates, 
154. Tombs, 154 
Assyn Kalesi, 293 
Astypalaaa, 203 

ruins of, 204, 206 

Atabyros, Mount, 210, 213 
Atchi Keui, or Patak, 144 
Athieno ( Qolgoi ), 190 
Athos, Mount, 244 
Atmeidan, 88 
Atrasamy, 354 
Attalia, 301 
Avajik, 431, 455 
Avdereh ford, 154 
Avdimmou, 183 

Axos, 227. Acropolis, 227. River, 227 
Aya Sofia Jamesi, Mosque of St. Sophia, 74 
Ayasli, 336 
Ayasma, 302 
Ayasolook, 6 

Ayasolook station, 269, 270 
Ayasou, 193 
Azajik, 281 
Azizieh, 281, 466 
Aznavoor, 440 

Baba, Cape, 135, 154 
Babadagh, 158 
Babylon, 444 
Babylonia, 162 
Bacchus, temple of, 299 
Baffi, 321 
Baffo, Paphos, 184 
BagalokhOri, 225 
Bagcheh Keui, 110, 111 

Aqueduct, 112 

Bagdad, 162, 385, 386, 442 

to Aleppo, by Moosool and Diarbekir, 446 

to Basrah (Bassora), 473 

to Ctesiphon, 472 

to Damascus, 437, 472 

to Meshed, 470 

to Niffer, &c., 473 

to Rakka by the Desert, 471 

to Teheran, 457 

Baghliya, 391 
Bagshehjik, 467 
Baias, 381 
Baibourt, 159, 431 
Balndeer Hammamli, 420 
Baindir, 268, 306 


BESIKA 

Bairam, the, 52 

Bair am Dere Sou, river, 325 

Bairamitch, 149 

to Mount Gargarus, 154 

Bakyr, 311 

Chai, or Caicus, 300 

Dagh, 466 

Bal Serai, ruins of, 147 
Balachick, 282 
Balaclava, 295 

Balahissar, Pessinuntum , 332, 400 

Balikuyunji, 391, 399 

Balkesri, 362 

Ballyambo, 322 

Baltah-Liman, 108 

Banderma to Kutaya, 333 

Bandemia, Panonniu , 327 

Baoulo, 366 

Barber’s Point, 140 

Bargylia, 294, 318 

Barnabas, St., Convent of, 182* 188 

Barracks, 100 

Bartully, 447 

Bashkan, 435 

Basil, St., 231 

BasilikO, 230 

Basrah, 385 

to Sook-al-ahwaz, 474 

to Susa, 474 

Baths, 98 
Batoom, 417 

Bayazid Mosque, Brousa, 132 
Bayezid, 404, 431 

to Van, Bitlig, and Moosh, by T.akp Van, 

427 

Bayezidyeh Mosque, 85 
Bays, Asiatic, 103 

European, 103 

Bazaars, 97 
Bazarghiankeui, 357 
Bebek, 107 
Behram (Assos), 151 
BeYkos, 119 

to Harman, 335 

to Kartal, 334 

Beilan, 382, 465 
BeYlen, 466 
Bektash, 349 
Belgrade, 112 
Belisarius, palace of, 59 
Berejik, 383, 385,449 
Berewan, 437 

Bergama, 301. Church of St. Sophia, 301. 
Roman basilica, 301. Ruins of Byzantine 
palace, 301 
Besh Galembe, 324 
Besh Parmak Mountains, 311 , 323 
Beshiktash, 104 
Besika Bay, 136 
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BEY 

Bey Bazari to Ismid, 334, 337, 338 
Bey-keui, 435 
Bey Shehr, 352, 368 

to Smyrna, 368 

Beyat, 401 

Beyaz-eou, river, 368 
Beybazar, 337 
Beylerbey, 121, 449 
Bi&noe, 231 
BijiXli, 365 

Bin Bir Tope, 289, 305 
Birgeh, 307 
Bitlis, 426, 436 
Blaahlukli, 391 
Bocha Adasi, tee Tenedos 
Bodra, 327 
Bogasleyan, 377 
Boghaz, Great, 199 

Little, 199 

Boghaz Keui, 391, 396 
BoU, 336, 419,420 
Bolissus, 195 
Boliwadin, 345 
Bombay to Teheran, 459 
Bontdouk, 338 
Boormah, 329 
Boozghoor, 391 
Boozlik Chai, river, 335 
Bor, 378 

Bosdoghan-Kemari , Aqueduct of Valens, 91 
Bosphorus, 101, 122 

Asiatic shore of, 116 

European shore of, 102 

steamers on, 101 

villages on, 101, 102 

Boudroom, 312. Ancient Cemetery, 314. Castle, 
316. Climate, 316. Cornua of Vitruvius, 
313. Harbour, 316. Palace of Mausolus, 
313. Pteron, 315. Temple of Mars, 313. 
Temple of Venus and Mercury, 813. Tomb 
of Mausolus, 314 
Bouldnr, 323 
Boulgourloo, 124 

Bounarbashi, 137. Not Troy, 188, 144, 154 

of Bairamitch, 156 

Boujah, 266 
Bourgas, 306 
village of, 151 

Boumabat, 284. Bay, 284. English Church, 
284. Excursions, 284. Geology, 284. Hotels, 
&c., 284. Population, 284 
Bouyourouldi, 157 
Bouzbournoo, the Ice Cape, 130 
Bouzkhaneh, 119 
Bozok, 160 

Bridges in Constantinople, 56 
Brothers Mountain, the, 294, 372 
Bkousa, excursion to, 129. Ascent of Olympus, 
133. Botany, 134. Mosques, 132. Tombs of j 
Sultans, 132. History, 131. Baths, 132 


CEMETERIES 
Brousa to Angora, 337 

to Kutaya, 332 

to Smyrna, 329 

Budjak, 365 

Buffavento, Castle of, 186 
Bugadetza, 340 
Bulladan, 310 

to Tireh, 323 

Bullana, 824 

Burial-ground, English, 99 
Burnt column, 89 
Bushire, 385, 459 

to Teheran, 459 

Buyuk Bakar, 335 

Liman, 114, 402 

Megara, 155 

Surat, 287 

Buyukdere, visit to, 110 
Byron, Lord, 129 


Cabatash, see Kabatash 

Cabiri, worship of the, 244 

Cadme, 291 

Ccenae, 433 

Caesarea, 409 

Caicus, river, 301 

Caiques, see Kalks 

Cala varda, 218 

Calimna, 203 

Callicolone, 144 

Calneh, 473 

Caloe, 306 

Calydne Isles, 203 

Camirus, 212 

Candia, set Crete 

Cantara, 187 

Cape Baba, 135, 154 

Cape Toros, 401 

Caravan Bridge Station, 262 

Cardamyle, 195 

Carpass, 187 

Carpathian Sea, 217 

Carpets, Turkish, manufactory of, 331 

Caryanda, ruins of, 318 

Caso, 217 

Cassaba, 287, 356, 367, 369 
Castel Belvedere, 231 

Rosso, or Castellorizo, 217 

Castello Temenos, 228 

Castles of Europe and Asia, see Hellespont 

Castro, 192 

Cattavia, 214 

Cavak, 390 

Cave of the Bear, 223 

Cayster, river, 270 

Valley, 270 

Cebrene, 150, 156 
Cemeteries, 98 
English, 99 
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Cenchrsea, 148 
Cerinea, 180, 185 
Chakvar, 159 
Ohaloe, 207 

Emporium harbour, 208 

Chalcedon, Kadi Keui, 125 
Chali-Dagh, 166 
Chamlejah, 124 
Champ des Morts, 59 
Chanak Kaleei, 128, 135 

to Alexandria Troas, 146 

to the Plain of Troy, 146 

Chanderli, 298 

Gulf of, 298 

Chaoush Bashi Chiftliyi, 334 
Character of the Turks, &c., 23 
Chardak, 325 

sou Lake, 353 

Chavdir Hissar, 330 
Checharshembeh, 389 
Chekirje, village of, 130 
Chekisla, 374 
Chellek, 437 
Chengel Keui, 121 
Cheragan, palace of, 105 
Cherjanis, 430 
Cherkesh, 420 
Chiblak, 141 
Chiboukloo, 120 
Chifoot Kalesi, 206 
Chigri, mines a , 139 
Chigri Dagh, 1 8 
Ohimaera, Mount, 354 
Chinganese, or Gipsies, 323 
Chios, 195. Gum Mastio, 195. Monastery of 
Haghia Neamone, 198. School of Homer, 195. 
Steamers, 195. Wine, 195 
Chirkinji, 269 
Chittim, 176, 180 
Chorek-keui, 369 
Choruk, river, 161, 417 
Chorum, 392 
Choukoor Bostan, 90 
Chrysostom, St., Convent of, 186 
Chukur Aga, 344 
Chumra, 370 

Church, English Memorial, 64 
Churches, old Greek, 91. St. John Studius, 92. 
Holy Apostles, 91. St. Sergius, 91. St. Irene, 
92. Chora, 92. Pammakaristus, 92. St. Theo- 
dore, 92. Virgin of Iibos,92. Pantocrator, 
92. 

Chysoroghiastisa, 184 
Chytra, see Cythrea 
Cicoo, Convent of, 184 
Cicero, 289 
Ciceroni, 55 
CiUda, 851 

Cistern of Constantine, 90 
Citium, 180 


CTE8IPHON 

Citium, birthplace of Zeno, 180 
Citrea, 187 
CittI, see Citium 
Clarion Apollo, temple of, 312 
Clarios,' river in Crete, 185 
Claros, ruins of, 296 
Clazomense, site of, 298 
Climate and seasons, 14 
Cnidus, ruins of, 318. Cnidian Lion, 319. 
Necropolis, 819. Shrine of Venus, 318. 
Temenoe, 318 
Cnossos, 228 
Cogamus, river, 310 
College, Robert, 107 
Oolonna, Cape, 199 
Coloesee, 309 
Colossi, tower of, 182 
Colossus of Rhodes, 209 
Commanderia wine, 182 
Conduru, Cape, 218 
Constantine, St., 224 

Constantinople, 49. Hotels Ac., 53. Post- 
office, 53. Conveyances, steamers, Ac. 54. 
Ciceroni, purchases, 55. Golden Horn, 56. 
General examination, 57. Conflagration of 
Pera, 60. Hints to strangers, 60. Permis- 
sion to enter Seraglio Ac. 61. Galata, 61. 
Pera, 63. Tophane, 64. Kasrim Pacha, 65. 
Haskeui, 66. Stamboul, 67. Round the 
walls, 67. Gates, 68. Seraglio, 71. Mint, 
73. St. Sophia, 74. Snleimanyeh, 80. Ah- 
medyeh, 82. Turbehs, 85. Dervishes, 87. 
Hippodrome, 88. Old Greek Churches, 91. 
Fountains, 92. Harems, 98. 

Constantinople to Afioom Kara-hissar, 340 
to Angora, 386 

to Bagdad, by Samsoun, Diarbekir, and 

Moosool, 439 

to Brousa by land, 327 

to Erzeroom and Van by Tokat, 419 

to Kartal and Toozla, 334 

to Kastamouni, 337 

to Konia, 342 

to Poti &c. 431 

to Trebizond by sea, 386 

Constitution and officials, 29 
Convents, 104 

Conveyances, steamers, kaiks, &c. 54 

Corcusiae , islands, 199 

Coressus, Mount, 281 

Corycos, 235 

Coetambone, 337 

Cotchali Ovasi, 149 

Cotyaaum, 332 

Crete, 218. Excursions, 221. Exports, 220. 
History, 218. Minos, 219. Population &c. 220. 
Religion, 221. Statistics, 221. Steamers, 243. 
Critoterra, 185 
Crommyon, Cape, 176 
Ctesiphon, 472 
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Curias, Cape, 176 
Curium, 179, 182 

Cyanean Rocks, or Symplegades, 114 
Cybele, temple of, at Sardis, 305 
Cydonia, 222 
Cyme, site of, 296, 299 
Cynossema, the Barrow of Hecuba, 127 
Cyprus, 160. Antiquities, 178. Birthplace of 
Venus, 176. Climate, 175, 179. Catherine 
Cornaro, 177. Historical sketch, 175. Lar- 
naka, fair of, 180. Products, 179. Sporting, 
178. Steamers, 180. Language, 179. 
Cyprus, tour of, starting from Larnaka, 181 
Cythrea, 187 
Cyzicus, 826 


Dafnides, 22 
Dakshan, 891 
Dalar, 429 
Dali, 179, 190 
Dalkee, 459 
Danesvorola, 418 
Daniel, tomb of, 475 
Dara, 446 

Dardanelles, 140. Castles of, 185, 140 

to Brousa, 325 

Dardanus, 140 
Dareri, 336 
Datsha, 319 
Daulos, 187 
Deir, 381 
Deirminjik, 282 
Delapais, ruins of, 185 
Deli Abbas, 446 
Deliktash, Olympus , 354 
Delinos Khan, 390 
Delphinium, 195 
Demavend, Mount, 464 
Demelheer, 360 
Demetrius, St., 240 
Demirji-diresi, 821 

-keui, 114, 342 

sou, river, 342 

Denek Maden, 376 
Denizli, 308 
Derbe, 380 
Derkos, 115 
Dermen Keui, 328 
Dervishes, 87 

howling, 87 

Derwent, 310, 329 
Develekeui, 267, 296 

Ch&i, river, 296 

Develi, 379 
Devrighe, 430 
Deyadeen, 427, 431 
Dia, islet of, 228 
Diakshan, 891 

Diana Leucophryne, Temple of, 289 
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Diana* Temple at Ephesus, 274 
Diana’s Bath, 284 
DlARBRKm, 383, 885, 410, 448 

to Moosool and Bagdad, by raft 

river Tigris, 445 
Dib&ki, 232 

Dicteean Mountains, r 231 
Dictynna, temple of, 234 
Dictynnsean promontory, 233 
Didewaghi, 418 
Dieu d’Amour Castle, 185 
Digwir, 418 
Dikelikeui, 301 
Dil, 327, 343 
Dimilia, 215 

Dionysius, birthplace of, 312 
Disday, 447 
Djanik, 426 
Doganlu valley, 345 
Dogs, 100 
Dolloman, 820 

Dolmabatchke, Palace of, 103 
Dombai-ovasi, 364 
Dombrek, Simois, 136, 141 
Domoozdereh, 110, 115 
Dooaslan, 333 
Doohan Hees, 340 
Doover, 360 
Doozi, 420 

Dorghudle, Cassaba, 287 
Dragomans, 13 ; for Troy, 135 
Drakdna, 239 
Dramia, 224 
Drapank, 234 

Drepano, promontory of, 185, 224 
Dustarjin, 459 
Dzidzifl, 239 


Easter ceremonies, 61 

Ecbatana, 468 

Ecclesia, 295 

Economos, John, 302 

Edremit, Adramytivm , 155, 159 

Edrenos, 329 

Education, 45 

Eelghun, 346 

Eemadeyeh, 468 

Eeelaheeyeh, 466 

Egin, 407 

Egridir, 852. Lake, 352 
Eguineh, 407 
Eizohloo, 408 
Elsea, 298, 301 
Elburz, Mount, 464 
Eleheu, 402 
Eleutherna, 227 
El-Hather, 470 
Elias, Mount, 218 
Elias, St., 187 
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Elias, St., Mount, 236 
Elmason, 367 
Elyros, 237 
Embona, 213,214 
Emirgyan, 109 
Emporeion, 218 
Endelos, 199 
Epanokhorion, 238 
EpAno-Siphes, 229 

Ephesus, 269. Aqueducts, 277. City walls, 277. 
Churches of St. John, Luke, Paul, and Mark, 
279. Greek Churches, 281. Great Agora, or 
Agora Civiiis, 273. Great Gymnasium, 273. 
Great Mosque of Sultan Selim, or Church of 
St. John, 279. Grotto of Seven Sleepers, 279. 
History, 270. Odeon, 273. Omonoia, 277. 
Opisthoteprian Gymnasium, 273. Panionium, 

272. St. Paul, 277. Quarries, 279. School 
of Tyrannus, 280. Serapion, 273. Stadium 

273. Temple of (Artemis) Diana, 274. 
Theatre, 273 

Ephesus, Bay of, 269 
Episcopg, 207, 230 
Episcopi (Curium), 182 
Episcopiano, 230 
Episkopi, 224 
Erdek, 827 

wine of, 327 

Eregle-e-Karamane, 349 
Erekli, 336, 379, 386 
Ergasteri, 238 
Erissos,193 
Erivan, 432 
Erkenek, 429 
Ermene Keui, 335 
Ermenek, 367 
Ersohiseh Dagh, 158 
Brvil, 447 
Erythrae, 295 
Erzbroom,419, 423, 455 

to Diarbekir, 410 

to Kaisaryeh, 406 

to Moosool, 433 

Erdnjan, 407 
Eshek Elias, 404 
Eshen Keui, 330 
Eski Andaval, 378 

Hissar, 309, 320 

Kara-Hissar, 391, 401 

Maousa, see Salamis 

Shehr, 844, 369 

Skupchu, 148 

Eski Stamboul, Alexandria Troas, 147 
Eudon, river, 282 
Enkuz- liman, 122 
Euphrates, 161 

Valley Bailway, 384 

Euren, 391 
Burook, 149 
Evenus, river, 302 


GERGITHUS 
Everek-keui, 378 
Evhadeddin, 112 
Bvjilar, 155 
Eyoob, 66 
Eyuk, 392 


Pair Havens Harbour, 232 
Famagusta, ;i88. Cathedral of St. Nicholas, 
189. Churches, 189. Citadel, 190. Fortifi- 
cations, 189 
Fanar Bagchehsi, 126 

Boumou, 125 

Fanariotes, 67 
Paner Keui, 114, 116 
Patsa, Gulf, 388 
Feeroozabad, 459 
Fenekeh, 360 
Feshapoor, 437 
Fetrack Chai, 268 
Filboumou, 116 
Plamour, valley of, 105 
Ploraca, 185 
Fokia, 298 

Poondookloo, suburb of, 103 
Fomas, 357 

Fountains of Constantinople, 92 

Franko Kastello, 240, 243 

Prat, river, 408 

Fre, 239 

Funduk, 437 

Pynyk, 433, 437 


Gseana, 436 
Gaevah, 334 

tolsnik, 333 

GagiB, 354 

Gaiduropolis (City of Asses), 224 
Gaikli Dagh Mountain, 301 
Galata, 61. Custom House, 63. St. Peter’s 
Church, 63. Genoese tower, 63 
Galene, 229 
Gallipoli, 127 
Gantra, 447 

Gargarus (Ida), Mount, ascent of, 154 
Gates of Constantinople, 68 
Gates, Pass of the, 242 
Gavar, 436 
Gavlan, 451 
Gaza Klu, lake of, 307 
Geira, 308 
Genezin, 375 
Genlik, Lake of, 408 
Gennadi, 214 
GenUk-sou, river, 384 
Georgian language, 163, 164 
Gerameh, 378 
Geredeh, 419, 420 
Gergithus, 144 
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Germa, 311 

Germanopolis, 337 

Geuikdere, 133 

Geuksoo, river, 120 

Geuzhaneh, 429 

Ghar&zo, 226 

Ghaziler Xskelesi,’ 128 

Gheuk Dere, river, 332 

Gheykli, 136, 146 

Ghuilghuit, 324 

Ghomn, 409 

Ghyaoor Daghi, 466 

Giant’s Mountain, Yousha Daghi, 117 

Grave, 117 

■ Tomb, 231 

Giaour Keui, 146,296 
Gimlek, 130 
Goat, wild, 242 
Golden Horn, 66, 70 
Golgoe or Golgoi, 190 
Gonia, Monastery of, 283 

pointings at, 233 

Gonies, 227 
Gortyna, ruins of, 232 
Goubok, 331 
Gourien Dagh, 826 
Gouroujeh, 326 
Gozo, 221 

Grabiisa, Castle of, 236 

fortress of, 235 

Greek Churches of Constantinople, 91 

Greeks, 42 

Grynium, 298 

Gueben, 429 

Guebiseh, 327, 343 

GuekBin, 429 

Guelmez or Renkeui, 140 

Gueneh, 391 

Gul Bageheh, 296 

Gula Shailu lake, 436 

Gull, 435 

Gulnar, 180, 372 

to Bey Shehr and Smyrna, 367 

Gumek-keui, 400 
Gumush, 289 

Gumush Khaneh, 160, 403, 430 
Giirnes, 230 
Guverjilik, 293, 817 
Guves, 230 
Guzel Hissar, 300 
Guzeljeh, 466 
Cygasan Lake, 332 
Gypopolis, Vulture Town, 114 
Gyurumsyeh, 466 

Hadji All Keui, 361 

Bektash, 876 

Hamza, 421 

Keui, 892 

Hadjilar, 803 


Had jin, 429 

Hagia Neamone, convent, 198 
Haidar, 330 
Haidar Pasha, 126 
Hajilar, 366 
Hajji Abbasse, 337 
Hakeem Khanee, 409 
Haleb, see Aleppo 
Halicarnassus, 312 
Halisarna, 204, 205 
Halka Boonar, 322 
Halki, 294 

Halki or Khalki, 126 
Hallileli, 140 
Halys, 169 
Hamamli, 329 
Hamid, 376 
Hamki, 436 
Hamza Hadji, 400 
Harab Euren, 344 
Harems, 93 
Harman, 335 
Harmanjik, 330 
Harpooz, 429 
Haskeui, 66 
Hassah Dagh, 346 
Hassan Aga Keui, 329 

Kalesi, 404, 419, 425 

Kalleh, 455 

Hassar, see Syllseum 

Hazret Mevlana, founder of Mevlevi Der- 
vishes, tomb of, 347 
Health, preservation of, 14 . 

Hebdomen, palace of, 59 
Hector, tomb of, 144 
Hekate, temple of, 317 
Helesbakr, 139, 154 
Hellenic bridge, 224 
Hellespont, Dardanelles , 127 
Heraclea, 230, 321, 336 

ad Latinum, 339 

Pontica, 386 

Hercules and the Trojans, trench of, 147 
Here, 126 
Herhemeh, 407 
Hermus, plain of, 332 

or Gedis Chai, 299 

Herodotus, birthplace of, 812 
Hersek, 327 
Hierapetra, 230 

to Rhithymnos and Khania, 231 

Hierapolis, 309 
Hiero, 193 
Hieron, 123 
Hieronda, 292 
Hieroskipos, 184 
Hillah, 386, 444 
Hinnis, 486 

Hints to strangers in Constantinople, 66 
Hippocrates, 206 
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HIPPOCRATES 
Hippocrates, fountain of, 205 
Hippodrome, At-meidan, 88 
Hissar Biega, 340 
Hisear Halani, 149 

Hissarlik, 137. Identified with Troy, 138, 141 
Histi, 199 

Historical sketch of Asia Minor, 160 
History, Ottoman, 47 
Hit, 437, 472 

Holy Trinity, Convent of, 223 
Homer, Cave of, 266 
Horses, hire of, in Constantinople, 16 
Hospitals, 100 

Hotels in Constantinople, 51, 53 
Howak, 449 

Hudh to Emek Tepesi, 466 
Hnkbass, 397 

Hummumloo or Humanli, 337 
Hunkiar Iskelesi, 118 

Treaty of, 118 

Hnrreen, 448 
Husn Keifa, 445 
Hydramon, 224 
Hyle, 183, 289 
Hyllus, river, 324 
Hypeepa, ruins of, 306 
Hypsili, 294 
Hyrcanian Plain, 324 
Hyrtakina, 237 


Ialysus, 212 
Iardanos, 233 
river, 233 

Iassus, 293. Bemains of a large theatre, 293 
Icaria, 198 
Iconium, 346 
Ida, Mount, 232 

Ida , Mount, now Gargarus, 136. Ascent of, 
154, 803 
Idalium, 190 
Iki Stamboul, 148 
Hdiz, 840 
Dejeh, 420 

Ilijah, hot springs, 341 
Ilisera, 370 

Ilium Novum, 118, 141 
Hus, tomb of, 145 
Imam Dour, 446 
Imbros, 136, 245 
Ineboli, 387 

Ineh, 145, 149, 156. Ineh Chai, 156 

Gul, 310 

Inehji, 352 
Injeh-sou, 374 
Injikler, 342 
Injir Keui, 334 

fig village, 120 

Inoghe, 343 
Ipos, 239 
Ipsara, 194 


Irene, St., 238 

Church of, 92 

Iris, river, 389 
Isbarta, 324, 364 

to Adalia, 366 

Ishekli, 342 
Isidoros, St., 214 

Islands of the -ffigean, Turkish, 174 
Ismid, 327. Cistern of Imebaher, 328. His- 
tory, 327. Steamers, 328. Trade, 328. Gulf 
of, 335 

railway to, 122 

Ismil, 349 

Isnik ( Niccea ), 328, 343 

lake of, 334 

Ispahan, 385, 460 
Issa, see Mitylene 
Isscassar, 423 
Istanos, 337 
I Istavros, 121 
Izeddin, 391 


Jaghat, 417 

Jalussa, 188 

Janik, 416 

Janissary Cape, 129 

Jedaida, 446 

Jellet Kahveh, 268 

Jemalah, 376 

Jezireh, 384, 436, 445, 448 

John Studius, St., Church, 92 

Jorak, river, 404 

Jova, 319 

Jiiktas, Mount, 228 
Julfa, 431 
Jumovasi, 267 
j Jupiter Arbios, 231 
Labrandeus, temple of, 322 


Kabakos, bight of, 116 

Kabatash, 104 

Kadi Keui, 125, 327 

Kaeratos, river, 230 

Kafess, or Cage in the Seraglio, 73 

Kaflan Kook, pass of, 453 

Kaheh, 338, 369 

Kalks, 54 

Kaisaryeh, 409 

to Angora, 375 

to Karaman, 377 

to Tarsus, 374 

to Tokat by Youzgat, 377 

Kaiya Kapu, 341 
Kajasir, 419 
Kakon Oros, 230 
Kakotikhi, 238 
Kalamyde, site of, 238 
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KALE 

Kate Aktte, ‘ Fair Strand/ 234 
Kalehjik, 397 

Kaleh Shergat, 432, 469, 470 
Kalekbori, 193 
Kalender, 109 
Kalepa, 222 
Kalerghi Varda, 236 
Kaleda, 230 

Kalifath Asmak, river, 146 
Kalket, 423 
Kallom, 192, 193 
Kalymnos, 208 
Kam&ra, river, 234 
Kamares, 825 
Kampoeeldrakhos, 235 
Kandili, 120 
Kani Kartell!, 228 
Kanlijah, 120 
Kanoas Kouremai, 424 
Kantanoe, 238 
Kantsillteree, 233 
Kara Agatch, 352 

Bounar, 282, 847, 849 

Dagh, Mount, 149, 448 

Eddin, 884 

Golsjik, 824 

Hissar, 874, 892, 423 

Hissar Divilu, 378 

Hissar Shebkaneh, 423 

Kaouk, 376 

Keeran, 868 

Kilise, 404, 431 

Konlah, 423 

Mersal, 335 

Sou, 161, 308, 406 

Tepe, 446 

Karabogha, 326 
Karabournou, 294, 402 
Karagamous, 338 
Karah Enran, 368 
Karajik Bazar, 323 

Boumou, 295 

Karakol, 435 
Karaman, 160, 370, 7 

to Bey Shehr, 367 

Karasja Veran, 419, 420 
Karasjilar, 419, 420 
Karatash, 393 
Karavastasi, 185 
Karaverlu, 301 
Karghan, 406 
Karibjeh, 114 
Karkadiotissa, 229 
Karpathos, 217 
Karpouz, 408 
Kars, 419 
Kartal, 234 
Kartero, 230 
Kasos, 217 
Kassim Pasba, 65 


Kastamouni, 160, 337 
Kastaneb, 380 
Kastel-keraton, 231 
KasteUo, 283 
Kastron, 245 
Kasveen, 482 
Katakekaumene, 331 
Katbolico, Convent of, 222 
Kaval Klidere, passes of, 302 
Kavokrio, see Cnidus 
Kavro-khori, 280 
Kaviiai, 235 

Kazdagb, Mount, 149, 155 
Kazkeui, Elcea, 298 
Keban Madeni lead mines, 408 
Kedoz, 331 
Keeleendereh, 372 
Keeralee, 368 
Kefeli Keui, 110 
Kefere, 446 

Kefsut, or Kebsud, 340 
Kekova, Agurce , 355 
Kelibesh, 290 
Kelles, 323 
Kemakh, 407 
Kemali Keui, 148, 149 
Kemar, Thymbrius , 186 
Kemer, 803 
Kenneky, 448 
Kepbal6s, 287 
Kepbaloe, 204, 206 
Kepbalovrysis, 242 
Keramia, 253 
Kerasounda, 389 
Kerasunt, 402, 456 
Kerbela, 385, 386, 442, 444 
Kerejans, 430 

Kereli, Cape and Castle, 402 
Kerembeh, Cape, 159 
Kerendeb, see Geredeh 
Kerkook, 385, 447 
Keshalm, 421 
Kesroon, 459 
Kestelek, 329 
Kesteneh Sooyou, 111, 118 
Keswak, 435 
Ketcb, 325 

Ketcheburloo, 353, 364 
Ketcbi Kalesi, 268 
Keubneh, 391 
Keujez, 320 
Keuslik, 307 
Keyas, 267 
Kh&dros, 237 
Kbadun-Khaneh, 346 
Khairam, 430 
Khakoon, 349 
Kbalki, 207 

Kbamaldvri, ruins of, 225 
Khan Dagh, 420 
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Kh a n Deir Bekerli, 382 
Khanakhi, 448 
Khanatepe tumulus, 144 
Khania, 221 
environs of, 222 

through the western districts of Crete, 

to Rhithymnos, 223 

Khans, 19 
Kharmush, 436 
Kharpout, 408 
Khatun Serai, 370 
Khelath, 435 
Kherjan Kali, 400 
Khers, 435 
Khersdnesos, 230 
Khilid Bahri, 128 
Khoee, 454 
Khokhi, 436 
Khonara, 437 
Khonas, 309, 353 
Khopah, 417 
Khora, 201 
Khoraka, 231 
Khorassan, 419, 455 
Khorsabad, 468 
Kidonia, see Aivali 
Kilia, 115 
Kilisseh, 341 
Killis, 382 
Kimithuria, 294 
Kir Sheher, 376 
Kirej Boumoo, 110, 111 
Kires Sou, river, 328 
Kirizman, 294 # 

Kirk Een valley, 345 
Kirk Geuz, springs of, 145 
Kirmisll Cassaha, 328, 329 
Kirpeh, Cape, 159 
Kisamo-Kastdlli, 283, 234 
Kisamos, Gulf of, 233 
Kis Koulesi, tower, 128 
Kizderwent, 343 
Kis-hissar, 374, 378 
IHgfl Hissar, 285 
Kleides, Isles of, 175 
Klima, 232 
Kodjhissar, 348 

Salt Lake, 348 

Kbloni, 188 
Konak, 410 
Kondicha, hill of, 193 
Kokia, 346. Carpets, 347. History, 346. Serai, 
347. Telegraph Station, 347. Tomb of 
Hazret Mevlana, 847. Walls, 347 
Konia to Kaisaryeh, 847 

to Gulnar on the coast, 370 

to Fambouk Kalesi, by Egridir, 852 

to Tarsus, Mersina, Adana, 349 

Kontokyndghi, 238 
Koolah, 331, 391, 418 


Koolandost, 352 
Kooleh Bagchehsi, 121 
Kooli, 425 
Koom, 140, 461 
Koonik, 357 

233 Koord Dahgi, the, 465 
Koordistan, 161, 162 
Koords, 163, 164 
Kooroo Cheshmeh, 106 
Koosghunjik, 122 
Kooek, 360 

Kophinos, Mount, 232 
Kormakiti, 188 

Kos, 204. Fortress, 205. Fountain of Hip- 
pocrates, 205. * Kos lettuce,’ 204. Sultana 
Grape, 204. Town, 204 
Kosbounar, 268 
Kosek, 301 
Kosli, 435 

Kosrev Pasha Khany, 344, 345 
Kostelek, 329 
Kotur, 451 
Koula, 341 

to Sidas Kalesi, 342 

Koulah, 331 
Kouliavshar, 449 
Koullar, 449 
Koumkali, 146 
Koumkeui, 141 
Kourahounli, 338 
Kouskoundjuk, 101 
Kouyunjik, 441 
Koyla Hissar, 423 
Koyunjik, hill of, 468 
Kr&pi, plain of, 239 
Kromion, rock of, 116 
Krustoghdrako, 237 
Krysokon, 185 
Ktima, 184 
Kuklia, Paphos , 183 
Kuklujah, 303 
Kulakli, 150, 154 
Kumansur, 404 
Kunond, 235 
Kuphalatds, 288 
Kurna Lake, 224 
Kurshunlu Tape, 149, 154 
Kurvaldnes, 284 
Kush Deresi, 160 
Kutaya, 332 

to Adalia, 364 

to Dooaslan, 333 

to Sevri Hissar, 332 

to Zemmoh, 333 

Kutchuk Agia Sophia, 91 
Kutchuk Mendere, river, 268 
Kutri, 235 
Kyriakds, St., 236 
Kyziljeh, 466 
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Labranda, 322 
Labyrinth, Cretan, 228 
Lachania, 214 
Lade, 291 
Laerma, 214 
Lagia, 294 
Lagina, 317 

Lagussn, the, or Rabbit Islands, 246 
Laki, 238 

LaleU Jami, Tulip Mosque, 85 
Lampsacus, 325 
Lamsaki, 128 
Lamurtkoi, 800 
Language, observations on, 39 

Armenian, 163 

Georgian, 163 

Koordish, 164 

Romaic, 169 

Laodicea, 309 
lapitho, 185 
Lappa, or Lampe, 224 
Lapsaki, 325 
Laranda, 379 

Larnaka, 180. Church of St. Lazarus, 180. 

English burial-ground, 180, 185 
Laasithi, 231 
Lastos, Mount, 217 
Lata, 426 

Latmos, Mount, 321 
Lazians, 416 
Lazistan, 416 
Leander, 129 
Lebedos, ruins of, 295 
Leben, 232 
Lectum, Cape, 154 
Lefka, 184, 185 
Lefkeh, 343 
Leleges, 199 
Lemba, 185 

Lemnos, 136, 244. History, 244. Labyrinth, 
245. * Lemnian deeds,’ 245. Ports Paradise 
and St. Anthony, 245. Terra Lemnia, 245. 
The Minyse, 245 
Lero, 202 

Leros, 202. The Partheni harbour, 202 
Lesbos, 191. Earthquake, 192. Harbours, 192. 
History, 191. Residence of a British consul, 
193. Steamers, 192, 194. Trade, 192. 

Wines, 192 
Lethseus, river, 289 
Letters, telegraph, &c., 7 
Leucce Islands, 223 
Leucolla, 179, 190 
Leucophrys, see Tenedos 
Leucophryx, 289 
Leucoeia, see Nikosia 
Leuke, 297 

Levrend Chiftlik, valley of, 112 
Library of the Sultan, 73 
Ligia, hot springs, 148, 295 


Limasol, 182 
Limyra, 354 
Lindus, 212, 214 
Lion, Cnidian, 318 
Lissos, 237 
Livadiand, 241 
Loorameh, 418 
Loupadium, 327 
Lukiana, 238 
Lukopolis, 343 
Lupathron, 324 
Lusdkies, 234 
Lfctra, 231, 232 
Lutron, 221, 240, 241 
Lybissa, 327 
Lycastus, 389 
Lyda, 354, 373 
Lycus, river, 309 
Lystra, 380 
Lytto, 230 


Macara, 193 

Macaria, Mitylene, 151 

Macestus, river, 341 

Maden Dagh lead mines, 378 

Madjw, battery of, 114 

Mseander, river, 282, 807/323 

Magnesia ad Mieandrum, 282, 290, 323 

ad Sipylum, 285 

Maiden’s Tower, 123 

Major Bouraoo, Cape of the Hungarian, 118 
Makhaeras, Mount, 176 
Makri, 360 

to Phineka, 360 

to Smyrna, 320 

Makron Teikhos, 228 
Mai Tepe, 140, 327, 335 
Malatiyeh, 408, 429 
Malaxa, 224 
Malona, 214, 215 
Malsum, 343 
Mandrdki, 207 
Mandura, 324 

Manisa, Magnesia, 285. Coins, 286. History, 

285. Mosques, 285. Ottoman Bank, 286. 

Population, 286 
Maniyas, 340 
Manjelik, 409 

Manners and character, 165 

Manners and customs of the Turks, 26 

Mansoriyah, 437 

Maousa, Famagusta , 188 

Marash, 882, 429 

Maratassa, valley of, 184 

Marcian, column of, 91 

Marco Brigadino, 188 

Mardin, 383, 385 

Marina, St., 233 

Marmarice, 212, 319 
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MARMORA. 

Marmora, Sea of, 49 
Marsivan, 421 
Mary Magdalene, St., 279 
Maslak, 109 
Mastanra, site of, 308 
Matinm, 227 
Mausolus, tomb of, 312 
Mazo, 237 

Measures, Turkish, 22 
Medea, laurel of, 106 
Medereh Keui, 341 
Meeaneh, 453 
Meerschaum country, 369 
Megalo-Kastron , 221, 227 

by Arkhdnes, &c., and back, 228 

to HierApetra, 230 

Megalonesi, 135 
Megrejeh, 333, 334 
Melassa, 320 
Meles, river, 266 
Meliddni, mountain of, 225 
Mendelet, 312 

gulf of, 293 

Mendeliyah, gulf of, 317 

Mendere, river, Scamander t 136, 145, 149, 154 

sources of, 155 

Menimen, 285, 299 
Mermereh, 310 
Meraeghun, 421 
Mersina, 351, 373 
Merzifoon, 421 
MesarA, 231 

Meshed Ali, 385, 386, 470 

MesklA, 239 

Mes6ghia, 234 

Mesopotamia, 162 

Messaria, 186, 199 

Messogis, 322 

Metallon, 232 

Metelin, see Mitylene 

Methymna, 198, 194, 234 

Metropolis, ruins of, 268 

Mevlevi Dervishes, 87 

Mevlevis, convent of, 104 

Mezar Boornoo, Cape of Tombs, 113 

Cape of the Cemetery, 118 

Micro Kimithurio, 294 
Midili, see Mitylene 
Mihmansur, 404 
Miletus, 292 

Minerva Polias, temple of, 292 
Minos, 219 
Mint, 73 

Mirabello, plain of, 230 
Misli, 374, 378 
Missis, 380 
Missopoli, 130 

Mithridates, birthplace of, 421 
Mitylene, 151. See Lesbos. 

Modah Boornoo, 125 


NBANDREIA 

Modulla, 184 
Mohammedan year, 29 
Molivo, 193, 194 
MonA, 237 

Money in Turkey, 20, 157 
Mooghla to Boudroom, 317 

to Jova and Marmarice, 319 

to Lagina, 317 

Moomooreyeh, 371 
Mooseyyel, 446 
Moosh, 426 

Moosool, 385, 440, 446, 467 

to El Hather, 469 

Birs Nimrood, 468 

Kaleh Shergat, 470 

Sheikh Adi, 469 

Singar, 469 

the Tiyari Mountains and back 467 

Moot, 371 

Mopsus the Soothsayer, grotto of, 295 
Morpho, 184 

Mosques, imperial, 74 seq. 

Moualitch, 327, 340 
Moudania, 129, 130 
Mounbatal, 338 
Mudirli, Modemce, 334 
Mudjour, 376 
Muelver Keui, 340 
Mugayer, mounds of, 474 
Muhalitch, 391 
Mulk, 399 

| Murad Chal, river, 161, 408 
Murad Dagh, 400 
Muri,240 
Murni, 224 
Mumies, 222 
Musmushee, 449 
Muzar, 449 

Mycale, battle of, 195, 199 

Mountain, 290 

Mylrn, 235 
Mylasa, 320 

to Bargylia, 318 

Mylopotamo, 225 
Myra, 354 

Myrina, site of, 296, 300 
Myron, St., 229 
Myrtos, 231 


Naifa, 468 
Najar, 429 

Najara Boornoo, 128, 129 
Nanidro, 126 
Narli, 155, 303 
Nazik Geul Lake, 485 
Nazli, 322 

Lower, 308 

Neaa, 245 
Neandreia, 148 
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XBBK8AR 

Neeksar, 423 
Nefez Keui, 396 
Nejef, 386, 443 
Neontichos, 300 
Neo-Paphos, 184 
Nev-sheher, 348 

Newspapers in Constantinople, 45 
Nicaea, 328 

Lake of, 334 

Nicaria, 198 

Nicholas, St., Monastery of, 242 
Nicomedia, 328 

Golf of, 130 

Nif, 304 
Niffer, 474 
Nigdeh, 374, 378 
Nikosia, 186. Bazaars, 187. Cathedral Church 
of St. Sophia, 186. Churches, 187. Serai, 
187. Siege, 186. Trade, 187 
Niksar, 423 
Nimrood Dagh, 434 
Nineveh, ruins of, 441, 445, 468 
Niobe, statue of, or Cybele, 287 
Nisibeen, 383, 440, 448 
Nisyros, 206, 217 
Nithavri, 232 
Noki&, 233 
Nopia, 233 
Nora, 374 

Nureddin Hoja, sepulchre of, 346 
Nymphi, 304 
Nysa, 307 


Obelisk, 88 
Odemish, 306 

Okineidan, the Place of Arrows, 66 
Olgasys, 158 
Olivieri, Port, 193 

Olympus, Mount, 158, 176, 184, 354 
Olympus, at Brousa, . 130. Ascent of, 133. 

Botany of, 134 
Omais-el-koran, 436 
Omalos, Plain of, 238 
Oola or Hoola, 320 
Oolash, 409 

Ooleh Shayran, 403, 423 
Ooloo Geubek, 331 
Ooshak, 331, 391 

Ooshak to Afioom Kara-Hissar, 368 

Ophrynium, 140 

Orichalcum, 139 

Oroomiah, 161, 450 

Ortakeui, 105 

Orthfini, 238 

Osman Keui, 369 

Osman jik, 421 

Ottoman history, 47 

Ouniah, 388 

Oxeia, 1 26 


PERGAMOS 

Pactolus, source of the, 307 
Pasmanenus, 340 
Pagus, Mount, 258, 263 
Palace, English, 63 

French, 63 

Russian, 63 

Palaeo-Castro, 147, 184 
Palaeo-Limisso, Amathus, 182 
Palatia, 217 
Palattia, 292, 312 
Palazzo del Podesta, 62 
Paleo-kastron, 223, 224, 230 

Lower, 234 

Upper, 234 

Paleopolis, 230 
Palmyra, 472 

Pammakarista, Greek Church of, 92 

Pambouk Kalesi, 309, 353 

Pamphylia, 362 

Panaghia, Church of the, 237 

Panormus, 327 

Panteichon, 126 

Pantelemoni, convent of, 185 

Pantocrator, Greek Church of, 92 

Papativrysi, Khan, 226 

Paphos, 183 

Paploma, 215 

Parakeli, 193 

Paraskeue, Church of, 60 

Parium, 325 

Pasha Keui, 154 

Passes in the Cayster Valley, 323 
Patak, 144 
Patara, 357 
Patino, 201 

Patmos, 201. Grotto, 202. Monastery of St. 

John the Divine, 202. Population, 202 
Passports, firmans, &c., 15, 157 
Patak, 144 

Paul, St., Church of, 241 

at Ephesus, 279 

visit to Crete, 241 

Pedaeus, river, 187 
Pedalium, Cape, 179 
Pedias, 231 
Pednelissus, 366 
Pelasgia, see Mitylene 
Pelekanas, 236 
Pelvereh, 429 
Penderaklea, 160 
Pendik, 126, 327 
People of Turkey, 23* 

Pf.ra, 63. Burning of, 63. Embassies, 63. Eng- 
lish Memorial Church, 63. Grand Champ des 
Morts, 64 
Perama, 225 

cavern near, 240 

Percote, river, 128 
Perga, 363 
Pergamos, 233, 301 
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Perivolia, 232 

Persepolis, ruins of, 460 

Persia, hints for travellers in, 413 

Pessiminte, 391 

Pessinus, 399 

Petalida, 235 

Petra, 193 

Petra Thermastis, 104 
Peiikoa, Lower, 231 

Phalasama, 235. Acropolis, 235. Cliapel of 
St. George, 235 
Phanaroea, Plain of, 389 
Fhaselis , Tehirova, 354 
Philadelphia, 288, 306, 310 
Philip, St., martyrdom of, 327 
Philippo, 231 
Phineka, 354 

excursions from, through Lycia, 360 

Phocaea , Fokia, 298, 373 
Phoenix, ruins of, 240, 241 
Photihi, St., Cathedral of, 261 
Phurni, formerly the Corassire, or Corse® 
Insul®, 199 
Phyla, 193 
Pighi, 225 
Pinia, 430 

■Pfon, Mountain, 204, 272 
J?iron, 435 
Pisidia, 324 
Pissouri, 183 
Pitane, 298 
Flarasa, 308 
Platana, 401 
Platania, 233 

river of, 239 

valley of, 233 

Plate, 126 
Plemmelian&, 238 
Poekilassos, 242 
Poiras, 116 

Polemonium, ruins of, 388 
Poll, 185 
Polin, 218 
Polls, 224 

Polyrrhenia, ruins of, 234 
Port Iero, or Olivieri, 192, 193 

Kallon6, 192, 193 

Porto Venere, 194 
Pondium , 217 
Posin, 217 

Post-houses, &c., 167 
Post-office, English, &c., 7, 63 
Potamos, 193 
Pothia, 203 
Poti, 431 

Practius, mouths of the, 128 

Praesos, 230 

Prasoneai, 235 

Press, 45 

Priapoe, 326 


Priene, 321 

ruins of, 291 

Princes’ Islands, 126, 335, 355 

Prin6, 225 

Prinkipo, 126, 335 

Prion or Pion, Mount, 204, 272 

Proddrmi, 236 

Profilia, 215 

Promontories of the Bosphorus : Asiatic, 108 
European, 108 
Proddrmi, 236 

Prophet Elias, Convent of, 266 

Monastery of, 225 

PrOsnero, 239 
Prote, 126 

Prusias, theatre of, 336 

ad Hypium, 336 

Pselorites, Ida , 232 

Pseudo Sesostris Monument, 269, 304 

Psyra, 194 

Pterium, 398 

Pyl®, 205 

Cilici®, 

Eski, 205 

Pyrgos, 185, 229, 233 
Pyrra, 193 

Pythagoras, birthplace of, 200 
Pytl, 126 


Railways, 6 ; Cassaba, 6 ; Ismid, 6 ; Danube, 
6 ; Varna, 6 

Smyrna to Aidin, 266 

Constantinople to Adrianople, 6 

Rakka to Aleppo, Haleb, by horses, 471 

to Damascus— middle road, 471 

to Aleppo, 471 

to Damascus, Sham Shereef, by the De- 
sert, 472 

Ramazan, fast of, 52 . 

Raving Laurel, the, 119 

Red wan, 436 

Renkeui, Guelmez, 140 

Requisites for travelling, 9 

Reshid, 418 

Retimo, 225 

Rhamne, 239 

Rhaucos, 229 

Rhetian Promontory, 129 

Rhithymnos, 221, 225 

to Megalo-kastron, 225 

Rhiza, 239 
Rhizo-Kastron, 231 
Rhocca, 234 

Rhodlus, river, 129, 136 
Rhodos, 185 

Rhodos, or Rhodes, 208. Church of St. John, 
211. * Colossus of Rhodes,’ 209. History, 

208. Palace of the Grand Master, 211. Resi- 
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denoe of an English Consul, 208. Steamers, 
208. Tour through Island, 213. 

Rhoetum, 141 
Rhoka, 228 
Rhyndacus, river, 829 
Ribee, 886 
Ritri, 295 

Riva, fortress of, 115, 116. River, 116 
Rivers : — Aiala, 338. Ain eh Chai, 341. An- 
draki, 856. Aposel&ni, 230. Araxes, 161. 
Ashar-sou, 837. Axos, 227. Bairam Dere 
Sou, 825. Bakyr Chai, orCaicus, 800. Bejaz- 
sou, 348. Boozlik Chai, 317. Cogamus, 310. 
Cayster, 270. Demirji Sou, 342. Develekeui 
Chai, 294. Eudon, 282. Evenus, 301. Fe- 
track Chai, 268. Gheuk Dere, 832. Her- 
mus, or Gedis Chai, 299. Hyllus, 324. Iris, 
889. Jorak, 404. Kaeratos, 230. Kiris Sou, 
828. Kutchuk Mendere, 268. Lethseus, 289. 
Lycus, 809. Maoestus, 841. Maeander, 282, 
328. Meles, 266. Murad Chai, 161, 408. 
Rhyndacus, 829. Platania, 289. Sakaria, 
391. Sangarius, 133, 159. Sihoun, 375. 
Silenus, 270, 301. Strati, 137. Typhlos, 
284. Ulfer Chai, 325. ZAb, 432 
Rizah, 417 
Robert College, 107 
Rodi, Rodos, 208 
Rodov&ni, 237 
Rogdia, 230 

Romaic, or Modern Greek of Turkey, 169 
Roumeli Hissar, ‘ Castle of Roumelia,’ 107 

Kavak, 113 

Routes, 139 

in Lycia and Eastern Turkey, 354 

in Persia, 412 

from England to Turkey, 2. By the 

Danube, 8. Marseilles, 4. Direct steamer, 
4. Trieste, 3 
Rtun&i, St, 242 

Russia, hints for travellers in, 412 
Rustika, 225 


Sabanjah, 835, 420 
Sagalassus, ruins of, 365 
Sahta, 232 

Saint Andreas, Cape, 188 

Saint Barnabas, 188 

Saint Basil, 231 

Saint Chrysostom, 186 

Saint Eleutherios, Convent of, 222 

Saint Elias, 187 

Mountain, 235 

Saint Hilarion, 185 
Saint Isidorus, 214 
Saint Myron, 229 
Saittse, 342 
Sakaria, 391 


Salamis, 188 

aqueduct, remains of, 188 

Salatin Pass, 322 
Salikli, 392 
Salmais, 451 
Salmons, 241 
Samaria, 242 
valley of, 242 

Sahob, 199. Birthplace of Pythagoras, 200. 
Capitals, 200. Heraeum, 200. History, 199. 
Position, 199. Residence of Antony and 
Cleopatra, 200 
Samosata, 158 
Samothraoe, 244 
Samsoun, 888 

to Amasia, 890 

to Bagdad, 439 

to Smyrna, 890 

Rftmannn Kalesi, 291 
San Stefano, 101 
Sanbaja, Lake of, 334 
Sandukle, 364 
Sandukli, 842 
Sangarius, river, 133, 159 
Sanjak Kalesi, 293, 372 
Santa Croce,. Mount, 176, 182 
Santa Maria, Cape, 199 
Santa Sophia, Mosque 74 

plain of, 77 

Saoe Mountain, 244 

Sarcophagus, derivation of, 152 

Sardanapalus, supposed tomb of, 350 

Sardis, 304 

Sarhadam, 294 

Sari Kahdin, 335 

Saria, 217 

Sarko, 229 

Sarmosak Kupru, 156 
Sarra, 450 
Sart, Sardis, 304 
Saruyeri, 113 
Scamander river, 136, 141 
Scamandria, 149 
Scanderoon, 374, 881, 382 
Scarpanto,217 

Schliemann, discoveries of, in Troy, 135 seq. 

Schools, 100 

Sdo, see Chios 

Sdavopdla, 286 

Sechanle, 364, 369 

Seevrek, 449 

Seid el Ghazi, 344 

Seidekeui, 267 

Seidi Sheer, 868 

Seidiler, 391 

Sejikler, 331 

Sekedereh, 119 

Selendi, 341 

Seleucia, 384 

Selge, 366 
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SELOTO 

Selino-Kastelli, 236 
Selinus, river, 270, 301 
Selvili, fountain of, 227 
Semil, 437, 447 
Seraglio, 71 

Seraskier, Tower of the, 63 
Sergius Paulus, 184 
Serpent’s Column, 88 
Sert, 427 

Servants, travelling, 18 
Sesamyos, 387 
Sestos, 129 
Setia, 230 

Seven Churches, tour of the, 307 
Seven Sleepers, grotto of, 280 
Seven Towers, 90 
Sevri Hissar, 294, 369, 392, 399 

to Eski Shehr and the meerschaum 

country, 369 
Shah Abdul Azeem, 461 
Sharmelik, 383 
Shat-zakoo, 448 
Shazadeh Mosque, 83 
Shehidler, * Place of Martyrs,’ 109 
Sheikh Adi, 469 
Sheikh-Anamoor, 371 
Sheikhan, 448 

Sheitan Akuntush, 1 Devil’s Current,’ 107 
Shiraz, 459 
Shishevan, 450 

Shooting trip to Ismid and Ada Bazari, 335 

Shugshat, 343 

Shuster, 459 

Siana, 214 

Sidas Kaleh, 342 

Side, 361 

Sidyma, ruins of, 360 
Sigaean Promontory, 129, 146 
Sigssum, 146, 191 
Sighajik, 299 

Bay of, 299 

Sigri, Cape, 193 

Sihoun, river, 375, 428 

Simaul, 340 

Simeon Stylite, 106 

Simois, river, 136, 141 

SingerU, 340 

Sinope, Sinoup, 387 

Sipan Dagh Peak, 435 

Sipylus, Mount, 158, 265, 302 

Siren Isles, the, 223 

Sxris Ma’ deni, 368 

Sirisdat, 889 

Sis, 428 

Siva, m 

Sivan, lake, 161 

Sivas, 160, 409 

Bkammia, Soala of, 194 

Skepris, 150 

Skutabx, 122. 


SPADA 

Slave market, 93, 97 

Smyrna, 247. Acropolis, 263. Amusements 
theatres, &c., 250. Antiquities, 252. Ar- 
menian Cathedral, 262. Baths, 248. Boats, 
248. Caravan Bridge Station, 262. Car- 
riages, &c., '248. Casinos, 248. Cassaba 
Railway Station, 284. Church of Ayio 
Yorghi, 261. Of St. John, 264. English 
Church, 249. English Consul, 249. Excur- 
sions from, 264. French Consulate, 260. 
French Hospital, 260. Geology, 251. Go- 
vernor-General, 250. Greek and ancient 
Greek Churches, 264. Greek Cathedral of 
St. Photini, 261. Guides and interpre- 
ters, 248. History, 256. Hospitals, 249. 
Hotels, &c., 247. Imbat, 247. Indo-Euro- 
peans, 253. Institutions, 254. Jewish 
Burial-ground, 263. Jewish Quarter, 263. 
Libraries, 249. Literary and Scientific In- 
stitutions, 249. Marina and Konak, 261. 
Mosquitos, 259. Mount Pagus, 257. Na- 
tional Schools, 250. Nations and lan- 
guages, 253. Natural history, 251. Numis- 
matics and archaeology, 251. Population, 
254. Post-offices, 247. Railway Pier and 
Jetty, 260. Semitists, 253. Telegraph, 247. 
Trade, 255. Turanians, 253. Turkish 
Quarter, 263. Walks, 260 
Smyrna, Bay of, 372 

excursions from, 264 

and Cassaba Railway, 284 

to Aidin, 266 

to Aivali, 300 

to Boudroom, 288, 311 

by boat to Chanderli, 296 

to Constantinople by Moudania, 324 

to the Cayster valley and the Turkish 

Switzerland, 322 

to Isbarta, 323 

to Mersina by sea, 372 

to Sardis, 806 

to Sardis and back, 303 

to Sighajik, 294, 299 

to Sighajik and back, 294 

to Tantalus, 264 

Soghanle Dere, ruins of, 378 
S6kastron, 217 
Sokia, 312 

or Souk Keui, 291 

Soli, 185, 378 
Solium, 177 
Solon, tomb of, 345 
Soma, 311 
Sooret, 357 

Soosam Adasi, see Samos 
Sooeoos, 338 
Sousoukli, 824 
Sou-sughir-li, 840 
Sovran Tepe, 149 . 

Spada, Cape, 288 
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Snani&ko, 238 
SphaUa, 231, 289 
SphinAri, 28ff 

Cape, 288 

Spinalonga, 280 
Stalimene, see Lemnos 
Stamboul, 50, 67 aeq. Derivation of name, 67. 
Phanar , or Greek Quarter, 67. Excursion 
round the walls, 67. Gates of Harbour, 68. 
Gates on land side, 69. Gates on Sea of 
Marmora, 70. Seraglio, 71. Mint, 73. 
Treasury, 73. Imperial Mosques, 74. Tur- 
behs, 85. Dervishes, 87. Hippodrome, 88. 
Old Greek Churches, 91. Fountains, 92. 
Harems, 98. Khans, 95. Bazaars, 96. 
Slave Market, 97. Baths, 98. Cemeteries, 
98. Dogs, 100. 

Stampalia, 203 
Stanchio, 204 
Star Mountain, 422 
Statistics of Turkey, 44 
Stavros Boghaz, 403 
Steamers, 58, 54 
Stenia, 108, 109 
Strabo, birthplace of , 421 
Str&ti, 287 

Strates, SL, island of, 245 

Stratonioea, 820 

Sublime Forte, 71 

Suburbs of Constantinople, 7 seq. 

Suda, bay of, 223 

rock of, 228 

Sndlu Sou, river, 147 
Sudsuro, river, 231 
Sughur, 376 
Suia, 287 

Suleimanli, 133,331 
Suleimanyeh Mosque, 80 
Sultan Ohiftliyi, 335 

Hissar, 307 

Mohammed II., Mosque, 83 

Sultanieh, 119,432,453 
Sultans, list of, 48 
Sungurli, 892, 397 
Surat Tashi, 804 
Burk, 366 
Susa, 474 
Suvanli Dagh, 419 
Switzerland, Turkish, 322 
Sykoldgo, 231 
SyllaBum, 362 
Syme, 207 

Symplegades, Islands of, 115 
Syrias, Cape, 387 


Tabreez, 385, 432, 453 

to Oroomiah, 449 

to Teheran, 432 

Tadwan, 486 


THYATIRA 
Tahtali, Mount, 302 
Takmak,831 
Talian-keui, 147 
Tantalis, acropolis of, 264 
Tantalus, tomb of, 265 
Taook, 447 
Tarrha, site of, 242 
Tarsus, or Tersoos, 350 

to Baias, 380 

to Trebizond, 427 

Tasgheer, 353 
Tash Koun, 426 
Tashashehr, 362 

Tashlanjik, the * Stony Promontory,* 114 

Tasso, see Thasos 

Tatars, aqueduct of, 165 

Tatlar, 348 

Taurus, Mount, 158 

Tavium, ruins of, 396 

Tavshandil, 343 

Tazeh Khoormatee, 447 

Teheran, 385, 461 

to Mount Demavend, 464 

to Bushire, 458 

to Constantinople by Samsoun, 451 

Tekeh, 289, 466 

or Ineh Bazar, 289 

Tekeir Serai, Hebdomo, 59 

Tekhoot, 435 

Tekirova, 354 

Tekreet, 446 

Tekrembar6, 312 

Telegraphs, 7 

Tell Adass, 447 

TeU Afer, 469 

Telonia, 193 

Telos, 207 

Tem6nia, 237 

Ten Saints, village of, 232 

Ten Thousand, track of the, 432 

Tenedos, 136, 246. History, 246. Steamers, 246 

Teos, remains of, 295, 298 

Tepe, 306 

Tepehderesi, 466 

Tepekeui, 268, 312 

Ter&mi, 233 

Teresikili, stream of, 119 
Termessus, 368 
Teskereh, 15 

Thasos, 243. Gold mines, 248. History, 243. 

Palseo Castro, 243. Steamers, 244 
Thebazion, 313 
Themistocles, 290 
Thense, 229 

Theodosius, column of, 89 
Thkrapia, 109 
Theriso, 289 
Thorax, Mount, 890 
Throsmos, Mount, 145 
Thyatira, 289, 811 
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THTMBBTDS 

Thymbrins, river, 136, 144 
Tiekhtan, 437 
Tiflis, 431 

to Constantinople, 431 

Tigani, 301 
Tigris, 161, 446 
Timbo, 190 
Tireboli, 389, 402 
Tir6h, 268 
Tirianda, 267 

Titles of honour in Turkey, 31 
Tiyari, Mountains, 467 
Tlos, 360 

Tmolus, Mount, 168, 306 
Tokat, 377, 382, 421 

to Trebizond, 403 

Tomb of the Greeks, Troy, 141 
Tombs of the Sultans, see Turbehs 
Toorkal, 390 
Toozla, 327 

Tophane, Artillery Barrack, 64 
Top Kapousi, ‘ Cannon Gate,’ 71 
Tosia, 420 

Toughanjilar Meidani, plain of, 125 
Tonrbali, 268, 306 
Touzla, plain of, 150 
Touzlou Kaiai, Elcea, 298 
Towshanli, 330 
Trabezoon, see Trebizond 
Trajanopolis, 331 
Tralles, Aidin, 282 
Travellers, accommodation for, 18 
Travelling, general hints, 1. Requisites for, 
7, 412. Modes of, 16, 412. Servants, 18. 
Seasons for, 413 
Treasury, 73 

Trebizond, 389, 414, 430, 456 
to Bagdad, 432 

to Batoom, Ears, and Erzeroom, 414 

to Erzeroom and Bayezid, 403 

to Erzeroom and Persia, 430 

• to Tripolis and Kerasunt, 401 

Tremitus, 187, 190 
Trianda, 212, 267 
Tripolis, 810 
Triton, river, 229 

Troad, excursion to, 135. Routes through, 
139. Ruins on, 141. Tumuli, 139, 144, 146. 
Minerals in the, 139 

Troados, Mount (formerly Olympus), 184 
Troy, site and ruins, 138, 141. Schliemann’s 
discoveries, 142 sq. Plain of, 136 
Trypete, 242 

Turbehs, imperial ‘ tombs,* 86, 435 
Turkal, 421 
Turkeshan, 447 
Turkili, 300 

Turkish names and titles, 31 

vocabulary, 37 

Turkmanli, 149, 156 


XENOPHON 

Turks, manners and customs, character. Ac. 
23 

Turks’ Pass, the, 242 
Tylissos, 227 
Typhlos, river, 234 
TzalianA, 236 


Ujek, village of, 145 
Ulcheg, 451 
Ulfer Chai, 825 

river, 130 

UUabad, 324, 327 
Umuryeri Keui, 118 
Urfa,883, 385, 433 
Uskub, 336 
Utah Kiliseh, 404 


Valens, aqueduct of, 91 
Valideh Sultan Mosque, 86, 143* 

Valley of the Heavenly Water, 120 
Van, 161, 426, 451 

Lake of, 434 

to Bert, 427 

Vani Keni, 101 
Varoschia, 188 
Varzaban, 430 
Vathy, 201 
Venerdto, 229 

Venus Aphrodite, temple of, 183 

statue of, 307 

temple of, at Troy, 144 

Vermin, protection from, 8 
Vezir Khan, 343 
Via Sacra, the, 321 
Vicus Jasonicus, 106 

Michaelicus, Church of the Archangel 

Michael, 106 
Villanova, 213 
Viranshehr, 348 
Vlithi^s, 238 
Vocabulary, Turkish, 37 
Vourlah, 299 

Scala, 299 

Vryasia, 193 


Walls of Constantinople, 67 
Warka, ruins of, 474; 

‘ Water of the Stone,’ 232 
Wavrd Keui, 317 
Weights and measures, 22 
White Mountains, 254 
White Water Fountain, 224 
Wine, Cyprus, 182 

Xanthus, 858 
Xenophon, retreat of, 432 
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XHTG1 

Xerxes, Bridge of, 139 
Xingi, 295* 

Xylfekala, or ladder, 239 


YaU Keui, 806 

Yakli, 820 

Yanar, 354 

Yangali,' 426 

Yasi Keui, 319 

YazUkaija, the, 391 

Yedi Kouleh, ‘ Seven Towers,* 90 

Yeghin Mosnlman, 391 

Yenekeui, 406 

Yen! Keui, 147 

Yenidshei, 308 

Yenijeh, 310, 327 

Yenimahale, 101 

Yeni Shehr, or Giaur Keui, 146 

Yenl Shehr, 329, 391 

YerU Keui, 109, 115 


INDEX. 

Z1NJAN. 

Yeshil, 347 

Yeshil Irmak, river, 421 
Yildiz, ‘Star Kiosk,’ 105 
Yorghan, 364 
Youm Bournoo, Gape, 116 
Youzghat, 377, 396 


Zab, river, 433, 441, 447 
Zabtieh, Turkish polioeman, 18 
Zebu, 440 

Zambica, Mount, 214 
Zambur, 383 
Zefreh Bournoo, 389 
Zeitun, 408 
Zemenie, 128 
Zephyrium, 402 
Zidkhan, 404 
Zffleh, 296, 391, 436 
Zing&rmh Pass, 456 
Zinjan, 453 
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MR. MURRAY’S 

LIST OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE EASTHNDIA, CHINA, &c. 

TRAVELS of MARCO POLO. A New English version. 

Illustrated with copious Notes. By Col. Yule,C.B. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 63*. 

A VISIT to HIGH TARTARY, YARKAND, and KASHGAR, 

and over the Karakorum Pass. By Robert Shaw. Illustrations. 8vo. 16*. 

BRITISH BURMAH, with Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 

and Religion of the Natives. By Capt. C. J. Forbes. Cr. 8vo. 

NEW JAPAN : the LAND of the RISING SUN. Its Annals 

during the past twenty years ; recording the remarkable progress of the Japanese 
in western civilisation. By Samuel Mossman. Map. 8vo. 15*. 

CHINA, JAPAN, FORMOSA. Being a Cruise in the Eastern 

Seas. Russian Tartary and Eastern Siberia, from the Corea to the River Amur. 
By W. B. Bax, R.N. Map, with Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 12*. 

ADVENTURES of a PIONEER of COMMERCE on an OVER- 

LAND Journey from China towards India. By T. T. Cooper. Illustrations. 
8vo. 16*. 

JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the 

Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan. By Capt. John Wood. With an Essay on the 
Geography of the Valley of the Oxus, by Col. Yule, C.B. Map. 8vo. 12*. 

THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the COURT of CHINA, 

in the Service of the Emperor. By Father Pipa. Post 8vo. 2*. 

SIR ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE in AFGHANISTAN, and 

the DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. Post 8vo. 2*. 

NINEVEH and its REMAINS. With an Account of a Visit to 

the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezedis or Devil Worshippers, &c. 
By Sir Henry Layard. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

NINEVEH and BABYLON : a Narrative of a Second Expedi- 
tion to the Ruins of Assyria, with Travels in Armenia. By Sir Henry Layard. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

AFRICA— EGYPT. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S Travels 

and Adventures in South Africa, 1840-66. • Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S Expedi- 
tion to the Zambesi, Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1868-64. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
7*. 6 d. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in CENTRAL 

AFRICA, 1865-78. with a Narrative of his last moments and sufferings. By 
Bov. Horace Waller. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

LIVINGSTON! A. Journal of Adventures in Exploring Lake 

Nyassa, and Establishing a Settlement there. By E. D. Young, R.N. Post 8vo. 
7*. 6 d. 


WANDERINGS SOUTH of the ATLAS MOUNTAINS, in 

the Great Sahara. By Canon Tristram. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 15*. 

FIVE YEARS’ ADVENTURES in the far Interior of SOUTH 


AFRICA with the Wild Beasts of the Forests, 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6*. 


By R. Gordon Gumming. Wood- 
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2 Mr. Murray's List of Voyages and Travels — continued. 


A WINTER with the BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES 

VALLEY. With a fall account of the Arabs and their Horses. By Lady Anne 
Blunt. With Map. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 

VISIT to the SACRED CITY of the MOORS. A Journey 

from Tripoli in Barbary to the Holy City of Kairwan. By Edward Bar. With 
Etchings. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

CYPRUS, ANCIENT and MODERN : its History, Art, and 

Antiquities, described after a Ten Years' Residence in that Island. By General 
Louis P. di Cesnola. With Maps and 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 50*. 

SPORT and WAR. Recollections of Fighting and Hunting in 

South Africa, from 1834-67, with an Account of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit. 
By Gen. Sir John Bisset, C.B. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 14*. 

WESTERN BARBARY, its WILD TRIBES and SAVAGE 

ANIMALS. By Sir Drummond Hay. Post 8vo. 2*. 

A RESIDENCE in SIERRA LEONE, described from a Journal 

kept on the Spot. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 3*. 6tf. 

THE CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. A Visit to the Court ot 

King John of Ethiopia. By E. A. De Cosson. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vote. or. 8vo. 21*. 

SPORT in ABYSSINIA. By Lord Mato. Post 8vo. 12s. 
ABYSSINIA during a THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE. By 

Mansfied Parkyns. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT. By B. St. John. 

Poet 8vo. 2«. 

TRAVELS in EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, and the HOLY 

LAND. By Captains Irby and Mangles. Post 8vo. 2*. 

MADAGASCAR REVISITED; Describing the Events of a 

New Reign, and the Persecutions endured by the Christian Converts. By Rev. 
W. Ellis. Illustrations. 8vo. 16*. 

MEDITERRANEAN-GREECE, TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN in TURKEY. Twenty Years’ Resi- 

dence among the Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Wife. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. 2 vote. cr. 8vo. 21*. 

TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR : with Antiquarian Researches 

and Discoveries, and Illustrations of Biblical Literature and Archaeology. By 
Henry Van-Lennep, D.D. Illustrations. 2 vote, post 8vo. 24*. 

RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of TURKEY. In 

Albania, Montenegro, &c. With Notes on the Classical Superstitions of the 
Modem Greek. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. Illustrations. 2 vote. cr. 8vo. 24*. 

LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of GREECE. By Rev. 

H. F. Tozer, M.A. Map. Post 8vo. 9*. 

VISITS to the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. By Hon. 

Bobbbt Cohzon. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7». 6 d. 

BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA ; or, Five 

Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks. By H. C. Barkley, Civil Engineer. 
Post 8vo. 10*. 6c?. 

BULGARIA before the WAR. A Seven Years* Experience 

of European Turkey and its Inhabitants. By H. C. Barkley. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
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ASIA, SYRIA, HOLY LAND. 

TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAUCASUS, the Caspian and 

Black Seas, Daghestan and the Frontier of Persia and Turkey. By Sir A. 
Cunynghame. Illustrations. 8vo. 18*. 

The CAUCASUS, PERSIA and TURKEY in ASIA. Being 

a journey to Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Tigris and Euphrates to Nineveh and 
Babylon, and across the Desert to Palmyra. By Baron Thielmann. Translated 
by Chas. Heneage. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18*. 

SKETCHES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of PERSIA. 

By Sir John Malcolm. Post 8vo. 3*. Gd. 

JOURNAL of RESEARCHES in the HOLY LAND, in 1838 

and 1852. With Historical Illustrations. By Edward Robinson, D.D. Maps. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42*. 

SINAI and PALESTINE ; in Connection with their History. 

By Dean Stanley. Plans. 8vo. 14*. 

DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, LEBANON ; with Travels among 

the Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porter. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

THE JORDAN, the NILE, RED SEA, LAKE of GENNE- 

SARETH, &c. The Cruise of the ‘ Rob Roy ’ in Palestine, Egypt, and the Waters 
of Damascus. By John Macgregor. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7*. 6rf. 

THE LAND of MOAB. Travels and Discoveries on the East 

Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. By Canon Tristram. Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 15*. 

AUSTRALIA, POLYNESIA, &c. 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; Six Months among the Palm 

Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. By Isabella Bird. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 12*. 

TYPEE and OMOO ; or, the MARQUESAS and SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDERS. By Hermann Melville. 2 vote, post 8vo. 7s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in AUSTRALIA, during a 

Residence of Eight Years in the Interior. By Rev. H. W.Haygarth. Post8vo. 2*. 

NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH WALES. By 

Mrs. Meredith. Post 8vo. 2*. 

MUTINEERS of the 1 BOUNTY,’ and their Descendants ; with 

their Settlements in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lady Belcher. Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12*. 

AMERICA, WEST INDIES, ARCTIC REGIONS. 

MEXICO and the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By George F. 

Buxton. Post 8yo. St. tid. 

THE NATURALIST on the RIVER AMAZONS, with Ad- 

ventures during Eleven Years of Travel. By H. W. Bates. Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 7*. Gd. 

VOYAGE up the RIVER AMAZONS, and a visit to PARA. 

By William H. Edwards. Post 8vo. 2*. 

SIX MONTHS’ RESIDENCE on the ISLAND of ASCENSION. 

An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. Gill. Illustrations. 
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THE NATURALIST in NICARAGUA. A Narrative of a 

Residence at the Gold Mines of Cbontales ; and of Journeys in the Savannahs and 
Forests. With observations on Animals and Plants. By Thomas Belt. Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. 

JOURNEYS across the PAMPAS. By Sir Francis Head. 

Post 8vo. 2#. 

VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD. By 

Charles Darwin. Post 8vo. 9 1 . 

THE PATAGONIANS; a YEAR'S WANDERING over 

Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. By Captain 
G. 0. Musters. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

PIONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL. Three Years of Forest 

and Prairie Life in the Province of Parana. By Thos. P. Bigg Wither. Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED STATES. 

With Detailed Aoconnts of the Shakers, the Armana, Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, 
Icarian, and other Societies ; their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, 
Industries, and Present Condition. By Charles Nordhoff. Illustrations. 

8 vo. 15s. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the WEST INDIES. By 

M. G. Lewis. Post 8vo. 2s. 

EUROPE. 

DIARY of the SHAH of PERSIA during his TOUR through 

EUROPE. Portait. Or. 8vo. 12#. 

ETCHINGS from the MOSEL : a Series of Twenty Plates, with 

Descriptive Letterpress. By Ernest George. Folio, 4 2s. 

ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and SOUTH of FRANCE : a 

Series of Twenty Plates, with Descriptive Text. By Ernest George. Folio, 42s. 

A MONTH in NORWAY. By J. G. Hollway. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. By a Lady. 

Post 8vo. 2s. 

LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES : an Account of a Yacht 

Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen. By Lord Duffeiun. Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

THE LAND of the NORTH WIND. Travels among the Lap- 
landers and Samoyedes. By Edward Rae. Map. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10$. 6 d. 

GATHERINGS from SPAIN. By Richard Ford. Post 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

BRITTANY and its BYE WAYS; with some Account of its 

Inhabitants and its Antiquities. By Mrs. Palliser. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12.*. 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. By Sir 

Francis Head. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

ART of TRAVEL; or, HINTS on the SHIFTS and CON- 

TRIVANCES available in Wild Countries. By Francis G Alton. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 


May, 


MESSRS. J. & R. M C CRACKEN 

38, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O., 

▲GENTS BT APPOINTMENT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, NATIONAL GALLERY, 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

GENERAL AND FOREIGN AGENTS, AND AGENTS GENERALLY FOR THE 
RECEPTION AND SHIPMENT OF WORKS OF ART, BAGGAGE, ETC., 

FROM AMD TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 

Be* to mt that they are prepared to give through Inclusive rates to all parts of the Continent. 
Their old-established connections with the beet Foreign Firms enable them to offer great 
facilities to their clients. JAR. M<€. have the advantage of 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept during the Owner's 
absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 

Special arrangements have been made for the convenience of American Clients. 
Parties favouring J. and R. M*C. with their Consignments are requested to be particular 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them muter by Post, and also to forward their Keys 
with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
■xamiukd by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages cleared at all the Ontports, 
such as Liverpool, Ac., but all Letters, Bills of Lading, and Keys, to be addressed to 
38. Quint Strict, London, E.C. 

Insurances effected. Orders for all descriptions of goods executed. Agency business of 
every kind undertaken on best terms. 

WINE DEPARTMENT. 

Wines and Spirits shipped, duty tree, to all parte of the World. Detailed Price Lists 
of a very large Stock on application. 

Sble Agents for the Swiss diampagne of Messrs. Bouvier Frferes, Neuchdtel. 

GLASGOW, BELFAST, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, SWANSEA, 
AND NEWPORT. 

Carrying Goods for Exeter , Gloucester t Cheltenham , dcc. y dec. 

The Screw Steamships "Medway,” "Solway,” "Avon,” "Severn,” " Princess Alexandra,” 
or other Steamers are intended to sail (unless prevented by circumstances) calling at 
Greenock, Princes Pier, as under : — 

Glasgow to Bristol via Belfast every Monday and Thursday at 2 p.m. 

Glasgow to Cardiff and Swansea vid Belfast every Friday at 2 p.m. 

Glasgow to Newport vid Belfast and Cardiff every alternate Friday at 2 p.m. 

Bristol to Glasgow vid Belfast every Monday and Thursday evening. 

Cardiff to Glasgow vid Swansea and Belfast every Monday p.m. tide. 

Swansea to Glasgow vid Belfast every Wednesday evening. 

. Newport to Glasgow vid Swansea and Belfast every alternate Tuesday p.m. tide. 

■These Steamers have very superior accommodation for passengers, and afford a 
favourable opportunity for making excursions from West of England to Ireland ani 
Scotland. 

Tourists from Bristol to Glasgow can. !f thef chootife, return by the East Coast, Cabin Return Tickets 
being available for return by the Carron Co.’s Steamers, now running between Grangemouth and London, 
or by the London and Edinburgh Shipping Co.’s Steamers between Leith and London, thus affording a good 
opportunity of sailing by both East and West Coasts. Passengers availing themselves of this arrangement 
however will require to pay their own railway fares between Glasgow and Grangemouth or Leith, and 
between London and Bristol. 

Fares to or from Glasgow:— Cabin, 20s. Steerage, 12s. 6d. 

„ „ Belfast:— „ 17s. 6d. „ 10s. 

Returns issued at Fare and Half, available for Two Months. 

For rates of freight and further particulars, apply to 

WILLIAM SLOAN & CO., 8, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
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Norddeutscher Lloyd, 

BREMEN. 

Imperial and United States Mail Steamers. 

THIS COMPANY ARE THEIR OWN INSURERS . 


The following magnificent Clyde-built Express Steamers— 

“Lahn,” “Saale,” “Trave,” “Aller,” “Ems,” “Eider,” 
“ Werra,” “Fulda,” “Elbe,” of 5500 tons, 8000 horse power, 
which are amongst the fastest and most luxuriously fitted 
vessels afloat, 

ARE APPOINTED TO SAIL BETWEEN 

BREMEN AND NEW YORK, 

Galling at Southampton for Passengers and Mails. From Bremen 
every Wednesday and Saturday; from Southampton every Thursday 
and Sunday ; from New York every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Fares to New York from 

Bremen, Southampton, Havre, Paris, 

1st Class : 300 to 525 Mks. 285 to 495 Mks. 300 to 510 Mks. 315 to 525 Mks. 

2nd „ 200 to 300 „ 200 to 270 „ 200 to 285 „ 205 to 300 „ 

Fares from New York to 

Bremen, Southampton, London, Havre. 

1st Class: 75 to 175$ 

2nd „ 55 to 65$ 

The above-named prices are determined by the season of the year and the position 
of state-room. 


This Company has regular Mail and Passenger Steamers between 
Bremen and the following ports: Baltimore (direct), weekly; Bahia, 
Bio de Janeiro, and Santos, via Antwerp and Lisbon, monthly; Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, twice a month. 

ALSO MONTHLY MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES TO 

EASTERN ASIA 

(CHINA AND JAPAN), 

AND 

AUSTRALIAN PORTS. 

Full particulars on application to the Company in Bremen or to the 
undermentioned Agents. 

AGENTS IN LONDON: 


Keller, Wallis, & Co., 32 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross; 5 and 7 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

Phillipps and Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 

Agents in Southampton Kelleb, Wallip, and Co. 

„ Paris and Havre Lherbrtte, Kank, and Co. 

„ New York Oelrtchs and Co., No. 2 Bowling Green. 

„ Baltimore A. Schumacher and Co. 

„ Antwerp H. Albert de Baky Co. 

„ Bordeaux Charles Koehler. 


Lisbon. 


,R. Knowles and Co. 
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SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW ad 


the HIGHLANDS. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE. 

The Royal Mall Steamers— Grenadier, Claymore, Colnmba, Iona, Fusilier, 
Mountaineer, Clansman, Glencoe, Chevalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale, Glengarry, 
Gondolier, Cavalier, Staffs, Linnet, Fing&L Loohiel, Islay, Inverary Castle, 
Gladiator, Uded, Countess, Loohness, Ethel, Handa, and Mabel, Sail daring the 
Season for ISLAY, LOCHAWE, OBAN, FORT-WILLIAM, INVERNESS, STAFFA, 
IONA, GLENCOE, TOBERMORY, PORTREE, STROME-FERRY, GAIRLOCH. LOCH 
MAREE ULLAPOOL, LOCHINVER, STORNOWAY, &c.; affording Touriste aA opmr- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent Scenery of Lochawe, Glencoe, the Cuchullin Hills, Loch 
Scavaig, Loch Coruisk, Loch Maree, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, The Trossachs. and the 
famed Islands of Staffs and Iona. ’ 

Official Guide Book, 3d. Illustrated, 6d. ; cloth gilt, 1 *. Time-Bills, with Map and Tourist 
Fares, free by post, from the owner. DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


AIX- LA- CHAPELLE, 

GRAND MONARQUE HOTEL. I KAISERBAD HOTEL (built in lees’) 
Close by the Railway Stations and the Baths. I The principal Spring rises in the Hotel Itself. 

NUELLEN'S HOTEL. NEUBAD HOTEL 

Opposite the Fountain “ Eliza.” | (Renovated Inl8t9.) ** 

Mr. Q. F. D BEM EL Is the Proprietor of these four hotels of European reputation. The oambfn.ti/m 
one hand of Four Establishments of such magnitude, enables £!promel toafford suitobfe 
to all comers ; to rialtora to whom money Is no object, as well as to parties desirous of living at a moderate 
rate of expense. ** Excellent Hotels, vide Murray. ® w 


ALGIERS. MUSTAPHA - SUPERIOR. 
Sanitary Station. 

Hotel d’Orient and Hotel Continental. 

1 ~~ ' 

First-class Houses. Full south. Situated in a large park and pine 
forest. Magnificent views. Omnibus in attendance at the arrival of 
steamers. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

BEICHERTER & HILDENBEAND, Proprietors. 


AMIENS. 

GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN, 

PLACE ST. DENIS. 

l^IRST-CLASS HOTEL, near to the Cathedral and Railway 
-L Station. Much frequented by English and Americans. Spacious 
Apartments and airy Bed Rooms. Private and Public Saloons. Warm 
Baths. Large Garden. Omnibus to and from each Train. English 
Interpreter. 

OH. FICHEUX, Proprietor. 


AMIENS. 

AND HOTEL DE L’UNIVERS.— First-Class, Hotel recently 
enlarged, facing St. Denis’ Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes' walk 
to the Cathedral. Drawing and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. i 
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ARCACHON. 


SUMMER SEASON. 

Open Sea and Hydropathic Baths. 

ROOMS from 3 firs, a DAY. 

SEA VIEW. 


Superior First-class 
Establishment. 



AVIGNON. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 


5 minutes from the Station, near he Palais des Papes. Under new management. 

H IGHLY recommended to English travellers “en route” to Nice or Italy. First-Class 
Hotel. Moderate Charges. Visitors are assured that their comfort shall be studied. 
Omnibus to all Trains. English spoken. Travellers to and from the Riviera by rapid 
trains can stop here 48 hours without taking another ticket. 


AVRANCHES. 

GRAND HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

Beoently reconstructed and newly furnished 
throughout with large additions, and every possible 
'Comfort. Celebrated Cellar. English Papers. 
Moderate Prices. Omnibus at Station. Carriages 
tor Mount St. Michel and Excursions. 
A. Houldfoatt*, Proprietor. 


AVRANCHES. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE. 

Part I. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, PYRENEES, 

&c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. Is. 6 d. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. 

Proprietor, Mr. FRANZ GROSHOLZ. 

TpHIS is one of the finest-built and best-furnished First- 
Class Hotels, main front with Morning Sun, situated iu the new 
Promenade nearest the Kursaal and the famous Frederic Baths ; it 
commands the most charming views, and is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Germany. Principally frequented by English and American 
Travellers. Highly recommended in every respect. Prices moderate. 
English and other journals. Beautiful airy Dining Booms and Public 
Booms. 

Hydraulic Lift . Bath Booms. Sanitary Arrangements perfect . 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HdTEL DE LA COUR DE BADE. 

Badischer Hof. 

(Not to be confounded with the EStel de la ViUe de Bade f opposite the 
Railway Station.) 

A FIRST-RATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 

the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Baths, 
enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patronised by 
the most distinguished Families. 

Manager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLER. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

HOLLAND HOTEL 

And DEFENDANCE AD BEAU SEJOUR. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

THIS favourite First-class Establishment, with a beautiful Garden, is 
A situated close to the Conversation House, nearest to the Frederic Bath (new vapour baths) 
and adjoining the Duchess of Hamilton's Park. It is principally patronised by English and 
American Travellers for its Comfort, moderate and fixed charges, excellent cooking, and 
choice Wines. Smoking and Reading Rooms with Piano, and Library. Baths. Prize 
Medals for Wines, Vienna, 1873, Philadelphia, 1876, &c., &e. Pension in the early 
and later part of thk Sbason. Rooms from 2s. and upwards. Conducted under the 
immediate Superintendence of the Proprietor, A. ROESSLER. 


BASLE. 

h6tel schrieder zum 

DEUTSCHEN HOF. 

O PPOSITE the Baden Railway Station. 

Comfortable accommodation. Moderate 
Charges. 

M. ERNE, Proprietor. 


BERLIN. 

HOTEL ROYAL, 

F. LANGE, Proprietor. 
UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

No. 3, WILHELMSTRASSEN-ECKE. 
Only a Few Minutes Distance from the 
Stadtbahnhof Fried richstrasse. 


BAYONNE. 

HOTEL SAINT-ETIENNE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Most highly recommended to 
Families as being the best in 
Bayonne. 


BERLIN. 

8T. PETERSBURG HOTEL 

UNTER DEN LINDEN, 31. 

C LOSE to CENTRAL STATION, Fried- 
richstrasse. Old reputed first-class 
Hotel. Excellent Table d’HOte at 4.30. 
Near Imperial Palace, University, Museum. 
Grand Opera, &c. Prop. Julius Hbudtlass. 


BERLIN. 

THE KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 

rpHE largest and most commodious First-Glass Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
1 in an elegant, quiet, and magnificent part of the city. 

Manager, GUSTAVE AB.BA8. 


BIARRITZ. 

BdTZIX, VICTORIA, 

GRANDE PLAGE. 

rpHIS new Hotel is built with all the latest improvements of comfort. 
-L Near the British Club, in the centre of all the best Promenades. 100 Rooms and 
Saloons. Facing the Sea, and full South. Renowned Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 

F. FOTJBNEATJ (Jrom Du Bfitel de Prance). 
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GRAND HOTEL DE BLOI3. 

EC, GrTGrlSr OJST „ 

Highly recommended to Strangers. 

VfiRY COMFORTABLE TABLE D’HOTE AND PRIVATE DINNERS. 

Apartments for Families. Close to the Castle of Blois. 
Comfortable Carriages for visiting Chambord and the Environs. 
BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

BONN. ~ 

GRAND H6TEL ROYAL. 

O N the Banks of the Rhine. European repute. 200 Booms and Salons. 

Situation without equal, lacing the Rhine, Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing-place and Railway Station. Extensive English Gardens. Reading and Smoking 
Rooms. Ladies’ Salons. Arrangements on the most moderate terms for the Winter 
Pension. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

BORDEAUX 

Grand Hotel de Nice. 

EUROPEAN REPUTATION. 

The FASHIONABLE RESORT of the BEST FOREIGN SOCIETY. 
Unique Situation, in the centre of the Finest and 
Principal Part of the Town. 

7 BORDIGHERA. 

h6tel angst. 

First-Class Hotel with every modern comfort, situated in the middle of a large beautiful 
garden on the Strada Romana. Sheltered position. Magnificent view. Best drainage- 
system by l he English Sanitary Co. 

Conducted by the Proprietor, A. ANGST (Swiss). 
Formerly Grand H6tel de Bordighera. 

BOULOGNE - SUR - MER. 

GRAND HOTE L CHRI8T0L & BRISTOL 

First-class Hotel. 

Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 
for Families and Gentlemen. 

Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
SAGNIER and F. CHRJSTOIi, Proprietors. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 

28, RUE FOSSE AUX LOUPS, NEAR THE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 

FAMILY HOTEL SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 

Omnibus to the Hotel at the Station. English Spoken. 
HYACINTHE TILMAN8, Proprietor. 


BUXTON. 

THE BUXTON HYDROPATHIC 

AND "WINTER RESIDENCE 

(MALVERN HOUSE), 

DERBYSHIRE, 

CENTRAL AND SHELTERED SITUATION, OVERLOOKING THE PAVILION 
AND PUBLIC GARDENS, AND NEAR TO THE CELEBRATED MINERAL 
WELLS AND BATHS. 

The Establishment is heated throughout, and in every way made comfortable for 
invalids and visitors. Table d’Hfce at Six o'clock. Billiard and Smoking Rooms. The 
Baths are open daily, Sundays excepted. 

For Terms, etc., apply to the Proprietor . 

Postal and Telegraphic Address, “HYDRO, BUXTON.” 


CAEN. 


HOTEL 



D’ANGLETERRE, 


Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Rendezvous of the 
best Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Booms and 
Sitting Booms . 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

BOTER AT TABLE B’HOTE* 4 FBAHCSo 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 


L. MAN CEL, Proprietor. 


A CAPRI. CARLSBAD. 

hot E hol I b Q hTus1 ANA - HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

r» , , . — n ■ Aristocratic House. Moderate Prices. 

LEANDBE 8CHARFNAGEL A ED. HARTMANN. 
Moderate Charges. Formerly Hfoel du Nil, Cairo. 
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CANNES. 


HOTEL BEAD SITE 

AND 

HOTEL DE L’ESTEBEL. 

B OTH situated at the West End of Cannes, in the midst 
of a most splendid Garden, and adjoining Lord Brougham’s 
property ; the healthiest part of the Town. 

300 Rooms and Private Sitting Rooms. 

Enlarged Drawing Room, separate Reading Room, Smoking 
and Billiard Room, with Thurston's Tables . 

BATH ROOM. LIFT WITH SAFETY APPARATUS. 
THREE LAWN TENNIS COURTS, 
CONSIDERED THE FINE8T AND LARGEST IN CANNES. 
GEORGES QOTJQOLTZ, Proprietor. 

CARLSBAD. 

WIESINGER’S HOTEL NATIONAL, 

On the Neuen Gartenzeilstrasse . First-Class Hotel. Open all the year . 

T HIS HOTEL, situated next to the City Park, and only four minutes 
from all the Mineral Springs, commands a splendid view of the 
Mountains ; is recommended, to families and travellers in general. Large 
Dining Rooms and shady Garden. Good German and French Cooking. 
Moderate Charges. 

The Proprietor, Ant. Wiesinger, has left his Hotel “ Drei Fasanen ” 
on account of his increasing business in the above Hotel. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL GOLDENER SCHILD. 

WITH DEPENDENCE (TWO GERMAN MONARCHS). 

T HIS- HOTEL has European celebrity, is very beautifully situated, 
with large Garden, and is newly furnished and deoorated. Travel- 
lers will find here every comfort at moderate prices. English, French, 
and German Newspapers. Open all the year. English Servants. 

F. ROSCHER, Hotelier. 
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A x CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL A PENSION KONSTANZERHOF 

(ON TEE LAKE.) 

INSEL HOTEL (on the lake.) 

FIRST -BATE HOTELS. 

A Q-UTZSOHEBAUOH, Manager. 




COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DU D6ME. 

Th. Metz Ebdkn. — This old and excellent House 
has been enlarged by an elegant New Building, and 
comfortably fitted-up ; it la advantageously situated 
in the centre of the City, near the Cathedral and 
the Central Railway 8tatlon. Table d’Hdte 1 and 
5 o’clock. Splendid Dining Boom, Ladies’ Saloon, 
Smoking Boom, Ac. Recommended to Ru g ll»b 
Tourists. Moderate Charges. 


CARLSBAD. 

MURRAYS HANDBOOK. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 
TYROL, HUNGARY, &o. 

Maps and Plans. Poet 8vo. 10«. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DISCH. 

First-Class Hotel newly refitted ; near tlie 
Cathedral and Central Station. Omnibuses 
meet every Train. Large Stock of Choice 
Wines for wholesale. Hydraulic Lift. 

J. PE. CERISTOPE , Proprietor. 

COMO. 

GRAND HdTEL VOLTA. 

On the Borders of the Lake, facing 
the Steamboat Pier. 

The only first-class House In Como. 

G. BAZZI, Proprietor. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICffS PLATE 

(Opposite the Jtllloh's Place), 

PURVEYOR TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TOH.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 

TO H. If. WILLIAM KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 

THE KING OF DENMARK, ETC. ETC* 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE GOLO0NE, 

Which obtained the only Price Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris 
Exhibition qf 1867. 


'THE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deoeption practised by Interested individuals, induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement : — 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since its invention by 
my ancestor in the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it ; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is a very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase the genuine and original Eau de Cologne ought to be parti* 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Maria Farina , 
but also the additional words, gegenOber dem J&ich’i Plata (that is, opposite the Jfilich’s 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and Intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who offer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same he use, 
situated opposite the Jdlich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of Imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioners, Ac., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and (hat I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account 

The only certain way to get In Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, opposite the JiUich ’t Place , forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Goldschmidt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, and having in the front six balconies, of which the three 
bear my name and firm, Johann Maria Farina , Gegeniiber dem Jtllich's Plata. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1861 and 1862, awarded to me the Prise Medal; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1856 ; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1865. 

Cologne, January, 1888. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ. 

%* Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 38, Queen Street , Cannon Street , E.C., 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland . 
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CONS TANTIN OPLE. 

GRAND HOTEL 

GRAND RUE DE P&A, 128 to 132. 

T HE only Establishment specially constructed for an Hotel, 
it is the best situated, close to the Grand Club, Theatre 
and Embassies. 

Its fine Bath and Hydropathic Establishment (the only 
one existing in Constantinople), forms part of the Hotel 
with which it is in communication. 

The Grand Hotel is the only Hotel having a Kestaurant 
a la Carte . 

From its size and being frequented by the best Society, 
Apartments can be had with or without Board, from 
4 francs, 50 centimes per day, Lights and Service included. 
Pension from 15 francs per day, everything included. Post 
Office in the Hotel. 

FLAMENT-BELON, Proprietor, 

A CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL BELLE VXJE. 

27 PE .R/.A. 27 

Boulevard des Petits- Champs. 

COMMANDING a view of the Gtld.*n Horn, opposite the Public Garden and the 
^ Theatre. Quite dose to the Telegraph and the Post Office. Tramways every live minutes. Very 
comfortable. Charges Moderate. L. ADAMOPOULOS & N. ORPERGIS, Proprietors. 

COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL KONGEN of DENMARK. 

T HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, much frequented by the highest class 
of English and American Travellers, affords first-rate accommodation 
for Families and single Gentlemen. Splendid situation, close to the Royal 
Palace, overlooking the King’s Square. Excellent Table d’Hote. Private 
Dinners. Best attendance. Reading Room. Ladies’ Saloon. Hot 
Baths. Lift. 

English, French, German and American Newspapers. 

ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. MODERATE CHARGES. 

Vienna Coffee House. 

CARRIAGES IN THE HOTEL. 

R. KLUM, Proprietor. 


COPENHAGEN. 



First-Class Hotel in the Centre of the Town. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 

N.B. — Patronized by His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 

C. E. SODRING, Proprietor. 
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DRESDEN. 

GRAND UNION HOTEL. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, patronized by English and 
American families, situated in the finest part of the 
town, close to the English and American churches. Yery 
favourable terms on Pension. 

Hydraulic Elevator . Telephone. 

RICHARD SEYDE, Proprietor. 


DINANT-SUR-MEUSE. 

HOTEL DE LA TETE D'OR. 

ALEXIS D IS I ERE, Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS, upon the GRAND PLACE. 
A Is to be recommended [for its; comfort. 
Pension from 7 francs 50 centimes per day. 


MURRAY’S 

Handbook of Travel Talk. 

KNCUSH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN. 

16mo. as. 6 d. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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VICT ORIA H OTEL. 

rilHIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
J- Promenade, and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, Breslau, combines 
comfort with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a 
spacious and beautiful Garden. 

TWO SUPEKIOK TABLES D’HOTE DAILY. 

PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the Winter, Board and Lodging at very moderate rates . 

Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best Rhenish , 
Bordeaux , Burgundy , and Spanish Wines , and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 

An Hydraulic Lift being fitted up. 
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EMS-LES- BAINS. 

HOTEL AND BATHS— FOUR SEASONS. 

FIRST-RATE ESTABLISHMENT. 

BATHS, MINERAL SPRINGS, INHALATION ROOMS in the HOTEL. 

C. EISENMA NN t Proprietor. 

ENCELBERQ. 

THE VALLEY OF ENGELBERG (3200 ft. high) with Its 

KURHAUS AND HOTEL SONNENBERG. 

npHE property of Mr. H. HUG. Sommer stay unrivalled by its grand 

Alpine scenery, as well os by the curative efficacy of the climate against lung and chest 
diseases, coughs, nervous ailments, &c., Ac. Clear bracing air, equable temperature. Recom- 
mended by the highest medical authorities. The HOTEL SONNENBERG, in the finest 
and healthiest situation facing the Titlls and the Glaciers, is one of the most comfortable 
and best managed hotels in Swltserland. Lawn Tennis Ground. Excellent and central 
place for sketching, botanialng, and the most varied and interesting excursions. The 
ascent of the Titlls is best made from here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. 
Waterspring 5° R. ; 200 Rooms; Pension from 1 ir. aday upwards. Because of its so sheltered 
situation specially adapted for a stay in May and June. Resident English Physician. 
English Divine Service. 

FRAN KFORT-ON-THE-M AIN. 

UNION HOTEL. 

Late WEIDENBU SCH’ S . 

Well-known house, close to the Opera and Theatre. Moderate Prices. 

F. W. KNOBIiAUCH. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSORS, 

ZEIL, Mo. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

Chandeliers for Oat and Candles in Glass and Brass. 

Correspondent in England, Mr. LOUIS HENLfi, 3, Budge Row, Cannon St, London, E.C. 

GENEVA. 

H6TEL METROPOLE. 

(ENGLISH.) 

LI ARDEN. Pier, Concerts. Open all the year. Lift, Bathroom. Tariffs in all the 
VX Rooms. No extra charges for Service and Light. Family Home. 

W. GREULING (Mrs. Gbbulimo Is English). 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

T HE most picturesque situation in the Town, on the .border of the Lake, facing the 
*' Mont Blanc.” Excellent kitchen, and every modern comfort combined with 
moderate charges. Pension. Baths. Rooms, from 2 frs. t 50 c. Table d'Hote, 4 frs. 

GUSTAVE KUNZ, Proprietor. 
American Lift. Ascenjgeur. . . 

GENEVA. 

RICHMOND FAMILY HOTEL. 

FACING LAKE AND MONT BLANC. 

TEEMS FEOM SEVEN TO TEN FRANCS PEE EAT, 

ALL INCLUDED. LIFT. 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL-PENSION BELLEVUE, 

RUE D1 LYON. 

H EALTHY Situation. Most extensive and 
shady grounds. Comfoi table apart- 
ments and single rooms. Highly recom- 
mended Pension from 5 francs per day. 

JEAN SUTTERLIN. 


GENEVA. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, & PIEDMONT. 

Two Parts. Post 8vo. 10a. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX 


GENEVA. 

B est hotel in 

GENEVA. Finest 
Situation Opposite Lake, 
and Mont Blanc. Lift. Tariff 
in every Room. No Charge 
for Lights and Attendance. 

Proprietor, FRED. WEBER. 


GENEVA. 

GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

THE LARGEST AND BEST IN GENEVA. 

MAYER & KUNZ, Proprietors. 


GRBWOBLE. 

GRAND MOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

A FIBST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL in every respect, thoroughly 
H. renovated and refurnished ; patronised by English families. Comfortable Rooms and 
good Table. Information for Alpinists and Tourists. Carriages for Excursions. Omnibus 
at every train. English Papers. English spoken. 

BESSON, Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL 


GENOA (ITALY). 

GRAND HOTEL liiTTA. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT. 


Only FIRST-CLASS HOUSE built for an 
Hotel ; in the healthiest position in the town. 

G. BORGARELLO. 


(HYDROPATHIC). 

THREE HUNDRED ROOMS. GARDEN. LIFT. 

Terms from Right to Fifteen Francs per Day. 

ABMLEDER & GOERGER, Proprietors. 
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GENOA. 

HOTEL DE LONDftES 

(Opposite to Rubattino’s Office) 

ST 

PENSION ANGLAISE. 

The nearest to the Central 
Station . 

First Class . Full South. 
Moderate Prices. 
FLECHIA & FIORONI. 


GIJON (Spain). 

GRAND HOTED FRANCAIS, 
DA IBERIA. 

M agnificent situation, between 

the two Beaches. View on the Port 
and open Sea. Apartments for Families. 
Table d'H6te and Restaurant. 

L. MALET, Proprietor. 

GOTHA. 

HOTEL WUNSCHER. 

First-Class. With Large Garden. 
SITUATE ON THE NEUMARKT. 
English and French Spoken. 

EMIL ALTMANN, Proprietor. 


GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL MONNET. 

r HIS splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families ana Tourists, 
l&s been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 
imali, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
:o make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d’Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

L. TRILL AT, Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages oan be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Sirande Chartreuse, linage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
)f Dauphin^. 

URIAGE- LES- BAINS. 

HOTEL RESTAURANT, MONNET, 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Rooms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d’Hote, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Ho tel for Excursions and Promenades. 

HAMBURG. 

HOTEL OE L’EUROPE. 

R ENOWNED FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, patronized by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and by 
most of the Imperial and Royal Families of Europe. Splendid situation, overlooking 
the Ateter-BasBin. 180 Rooms and Apartments. Elegant Reading and Smoking Rooms. 
Baths. Lift. Table d’HOte. BRETTSCHNEIDER & BANDLI, Proprietors. 


HAMBURG. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. 

The Black Forest, The Habtz, Thuringebwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Re gen, The Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and 
Lothringen. With Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE HAGUE (Holland). 

HOTEL DES INDES, 

YOORHOUT, 50. 

T HIS magnificent First-Class Hotel is the largest in the city. 

Charmingly situated near the Theatre, Park, Museum, 
Telegraph, and the most frequented Promenades. It is 
supplied with every modern accommodation and comfort. 

TABLE D’HOTE AT SIX O’CLOCK. 

Restaurant a la carte at any hour. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE AND CHOICE WINES. 
SMOKING ROOM, READING ROOM, BATH, AND CARRIAGES. 
Rooms from 2 florins a day. 

Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season. 

P. WIRTZ, Proprietor. 


HANOVER. 

RASTER’S HOTEL. 

FIBST-CLASS HOUSE. 

THEATERPLATZ 8-0. 

HEINR. HASTEN. 


HANOVER. 

GRAND HdTEL HARTMANN. 

THIRST-CLASS Hotel, opposite the Central Station and Post Office, 
JU with a beautiful “Restaurant and Cafe." Rooms from 2 Marks. Light and 
Service included. Carriage in the House. 

CHRISTIAN HARTMANN, Proprietor. 


HANOVER. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION. 

CHRISTIAN and FRIEDR. HASTEN. 


„ HARROGATE. 

THE GRANBY.” 

F IRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, facing the Stray. Every accom- 
modation for Visitors and Tourists. Carriages to Wells and Baths every morning 
free of charge. Good Stabling. Carriages on Hire. Tennis Court in the GrouDds. 

W. H. MILNER, Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL VICTORIA, 

THIRST-CLASS HOTEL in every respect. Exceedingly well Situated. 

-L Beautiful Veranda and large Garden at the back of the House. Advantageous 
arrangements made with families intending a longer stay. Highly recommended. 


HOTEL ORANEBNHOF. 

L ARGEST First-Class House. Finest 
situation in own grounds. Visited by 
the Crown Princess of Germany. The 
Oranienspring, strongest mineral spring at 
Kreuznach, belongs to Hotel. 

H. D. ALTEN, Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DE DAEMSTADT. 

Three Minutes* from the Station. This Hotel, 
beautifully situated ou the Bismarck Square, Two 
Minutes from the new Neckar Bridge, is well 
kuown for its good keeping and very moderate 
p.ices. 

H. KRALL, Proprietor. 


KIDKLBKRG. — UOtel Prince Charles. A First-class Hot l. In connection with the Hdtel du Pavilion of 

Cannes. Considerably enlarged by a New Building. Contains a splendid Dining Room, Breakfast Room, 

and a fine Reading Room. Ten Balconies. This Hotel, patronised by their Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Alfred, is the largest in the Town, and thoroughly Renovated and Newly Furnished. Be-d 
Cookery. Good Wines. Charges Reasonable. Moderate Arrangements made by the Week. The Hotel is 
situated in an open Square, eight minutes' walk from the celebrated Castle, with the finest view of the rains 
from all the balconies aud nearly all the windows ; two minutes' walk to the Neckar Bridge. Close to the 
Ndrnberg and WQrzburg Railway Station. Omnibus aud Hotel Porter meet the Train. From this Hotel 
there are three different roads leading to the Castle. Firstly, footpath over the Kurren Buckel ; steps, fire 
minutes; sunny. Secondly, by the Bargweg ; eight minutes’ walk; shady; the finest Thirdly, Neuer 
Schlossweg ; by carriage ; gentle ascent. The Proprietors export Wines to England. Railway Tickets can 

be obtained at the Bnrean of the Hotel, and Luggage hooked to all Stations. Sommer Sr Et.lmeh, Proprietors. 


HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

THIRST-CLASS House, considerably enlarged by an additional building, 
-L situate in the centre of the city. Table d’Hote at 1 o’clock ; meals a la carte at all 
hours. Omnibus at the Station at all Trains. Garden adjoining the hotel. 

Onpirle fro.n$ais. .. Engl sh, spoken . 

0. HEERDT, L. KOSSL’S Naohfot.ger, Proprietor. 


y Google 


GRAND HOTEL AND BAINS FRASCATI. 

Open all the year. Table d'Hote. Restaurant facing the Sea. 

Arrangements for Families. Pension from 12 fr. all the year round. 

TH. FOTSCH, Directeur. 
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BATHS OF HOMBURG. 

TTOTEL BELLE VUE. — First-Class Hotel, exceedingly well situated, 
TT opposite the Music Pavilion, and close to the Springs. Families, and Single 
Gentlemen, will find this Hotel one of the mott comfortable, combining excellent 
accommodation with cleanliness and moderate Charges. Best French and English 
Cooking. Excellent Wines. Cate Restaurant. Cold and Warm Baths in-door. 

W. FISCHER, Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 

TTOTEL DES QUATRE SAISONS, and VILLA, with the finest views 

AT of the Taunus, kept by Mr. W. SCHLOTTEKBECK.— This first-rate House is 
exceedingly well situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It combines every comfort 
desirable with moderate charges. It has a beautiful Garden for the ute of Visitors. Highest 
position, and one of the best Table d’llotes in the Town. Arrangements at Moderate Prices 
at the early and later part of the Season. Patronised by H.M. the Emperor Frederic, 
II. M. the Empress Victoria and II. I. H. Princess Victoria of Germany. 


HOMBURG. 

T)OYAL VICTORIA HOT FL. — Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of 

Ai Wales and several other Royal Personages. Highest Position. First-Class Hotel, 
close to the Springs and the Kursaal, with fine view of the Taunus Mountains. Quiet 
Apartments. Has been newly enlarged by Three separated Villas. At the early and 
later part of the Season arrangements are made on very reasonable terms. Best Stag and 
Roebuck Shooting, as well as Trout Fishing, free lor the guests of the Hotel. Lawn Tennis. 
Fournisseur to II.R.II. the Prince of Wales. GUSTAVE WEIGAND, Proprietor. 

ILFKACOMliE 1101TL — Thoroughly Furnished and Decorated. 

250 Apartments, Noble Dining Rooms, Elegant Drawing Rooms, Large Reading 

Room, Capacious Billiard Room (Two Tables), Comfortable Smoking Room, Ornamental Grounds extend- 
ing to the Sea, Eight Lawn Tennis Courts, 'table d'Hdte Dinner, at separate tables, from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
There is attached 10 the Hotel one of the Largest Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Hot and Cold 
Sea and Fresh Water Baths, Douchd, Shower, Ac. Full Descriptive Tariff of Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. The attractions of Ilfracombe, and the Places of Interest in the neighbourhood, point to it as 
the natural centre to be chosen by the Tourist who desires to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast 
and Inland Scenery which North Devon affords. There is also easy access into South Devon and Cornwall. 
1'ourist Tickets to lljracombe for Two Months are issued during the Season at all principal Railway Stations 


INNSBRUCK. 

6 T E L T TE 


TjHRST-CLASS HOTEL in Innsbruck, with every modem comfort. 

A- Large and small apartments, especially adapted for long stay. Winter Pension at 
very low Prices. .Innsbruck is getting more and more known as a health resort in 
Winter. Climate dry, and free from fogs. Sunny Halls, Stairs, kc. Warmed in Winter. 

C. LANDSEE. 
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ILFRACOMBE. 

ROYAL CLARENCE 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

( Old Established.) 

XT AS recently been rebuilt with extra Bed Boom accommodation. Com- 
J-A modious Coffee Room and Indies' Drawing Room. Billiards. 

Omnibus meets every Train. 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION. CHARGES MODERATE. 

CHAS. E. CLEMOW, Proprietor. 

Hotel, Fleet 8treet, Loudon, and “ Peacock " and " Royal," Batten, Linrvlnthire. 


INTERLAKEN. 

Hotel and Boarding Honse, 

_to 33 IB 33 -to . 

B EAUTIFUL situation ; splendid 
View of the Alps. Moderate 
Charges. Good Attendance. Com- 
fortable Apartments. 


INTERLAKEN. 

RUGEN HOTEL, JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

THIRST-CLASS Hotel and Pension, 100 Beds. Situated iu the healthiest 
A position, 30 metres, higher than Interlaken, with Splendid View on the Jungfrau 
and Sllverhorn, &c. Surrounded by Terraces and Gardens. Pension from 10 to 15 
francs, according to .'Room. Reduced Trices in May, June, and alter 15th September. 
Season, May to October. J. OESCH-MOLLER, Proprietor . 
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INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL - PENSION, 

JUNGFRAU. 


F. SEILER-STERCHI, Proprietor. 

THIS Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 
in the centre of the Hoheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 


TABLE D’HOTE AT 2 AND 6.30 O’CLOCK. 

DINNERS A LA CARTE. 


CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 


U 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

THE LAKE HO TEL’’ 

"T is essential to apprise Tourists that there is at Killamey but ONE 


apprise 

ESTABLISHMENT called 

“THE LAKE 


HOTEL.” 


It is situated in the Bay of Castlelough, on the Eastern shore of the Lower Lake, in the 
centre of the varied scenery of the Lake, and within ten minutes’ drive of the Railway 
Station, and two minutes' walk of the publio road where the Giengarriffe Car puts down 
passengers. 

Its grounds adjoin those of Muckross, in which is the celebrated Abbey of the same 
name, and one of the mo$t ipteresting and best-preserved ruins in Ireland. 

THE LAK E HOTEL OMNIBUS attends the arrival and departure of the Trains. 

NOTICE OF THE PRESS. — “ It (The Lake Hotel) is situated on the Bay of 
Castlelough, on the Eastern shore of the Lower Lake, directly on the water’s edge, and 
within ten minutes’ drive of the Station. Adjoining the Hotel is the Abbey of Muckross— 
access at all times. The situation of tlie Hotel is unsurpassed : occupying the centre of the 
circle described by the mountain-ranges of Mangerton, Tore, Eagle's Nest, Purple Moun- 
tains, Glena, Toomies, Dunloe Gap, and Carrantaul, it concentrates in one view all that is 
graceful, picturesque, and sublime in the scenery of Killamey. The bedrooms and sitting 
rooms face the Lake, and the arrangements of the Hotel are all that can be desired.’’ — 
Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the East. 

Easy terms made for parties remaining a week or loDger, and a specially reduced Tariff 
struck for winter months (October to June), inclusive. 

For particulars apply to the Manager. 

Baths. Billiards. Lawn Tennis. 

E. M. BERNARD, Pro prietor. 

N.B. — It is the only Hotel in Killamey situated on the Lake Shore. 
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LISBON. 

BBAGANZA HOTEL. 

rPHIS First-Glass well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
-L Royal House of Braganza, and fitted up by the new Proprietor, Victor C. Sassetti, 
highly recommendable for its large, airy, and Comfortable Apartments, commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque views of the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully-selected Wines. “ VICTOR'S HOTEL," CINTRA, one hour by 
Railway, Is under the same Management. 

LON 

rjIHE LONDON AND WESTW 

Circular Notes of £10, £25 and £50 ea< 
principal Towns on the Continent of Europe 
America. No expense whatever is incurred, 
mission. Letters of Credit are also granted o 
the City Office in Lotlibury, or at any of the I 
Westminster Branch . 1,SL James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury „ . 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark f , . 6. Borough, High St. 

Eastern „ . 130, High St., White- 

chapel. 

Marylebone „ . 4, Stratford Place, 

Oxford Street 

Temple Bar „ . 217, Strand. 

Lambeth „ . 91, Westminster 

May, 1888. Bridge Rd. 

DON. • 

HNSTER BANK, Limited, issues 

ih, for the use of Travellers, payable in the 
, also in Asia, Africa, and North and South 
and when cashed no charge is made for com- 
n the same places. They may be obtained at 
branches, viz. 

South Kensington Branch, 1, Brompton Sort. 
Victoria Street ,, Victoria St., S.W. 

Bayswater „ Westboume 

Grove, W. 

Holborn Circus and 1 114 & 1 15, Holborn, 

Hatton Garden „ ) E.C. 

Islington t , 269 & 270, Upper 

St., Islington, N. 
Tottenham Court Rd. 7 44 & 46, Hamp- 
and Hampstead Rd. „ f stead Rd., N. W. 

LON 

FOREIGN BOOKS A' 

Travellers may save expense and t 
England at the lame Price* at which t 

WILLIAMS < 

have published the following CJ 
L CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. 

8. THEOLOGICAL CATA- 
LOGUE 

8. TRENCH CATALOGUE. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. 

6. EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9. ART-CATALOGUE. Art,Archi- 

tecture. Painting, Illustrated Books. 

10. NATURAL HISTORY 

CATALOGUE. Zoology, Bo- 
tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, &c. 1 

AtfT CATALOGUE SENT P< 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henkietta Street, Co 
20, South Frederics 

DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFORD & OO., 180, 

Sold by Chemists ih 

DON. 

r FOREIGN PRICES. 

rouble by purchasing Foreign Books in 
hey are published in Germany or France. 

& NORGATE 

kTALOGUES of their Stock 

11. NATURAL SCIENCE 
CATALOGUE. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Technology. 

12. MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 

Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. Ele- 
mentary Books, Maps, Ac. 

14. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCU- 
LARS. New Books, and New 
Purchases. 

15. SOIENTIFIO-BOOK CIRCU- 
LARS. New Books and Recent 
Purchases. 

5ST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 

Importers of Foreign Books. 
vent Garden, London, and 
: Street, Edinburgh. 

A Pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

New Bond Street, London. 

roughout the World. 
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LOVELY SKIN 

and beautifully soft and fair neck, bands, and 
arms can only be obtained by the daily use of 


ROWLANDS’ 


KALYDOR, 


a most cooling, soothing, and refreshing preparation 
for the Skin and Complexion of Ladies, and all 
exposed to the summer sun and dust, or the cold 
and damp of water ; it is warranted free from all 
mineral or metallic ingredients, or oxide of zino, 
of which most Cosmetics are composed, and which 
ruin the Skin. It effectually disperses Chaps, 
Chilblains, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Gnat Bites, 
Redness, Roughness of the Skin ; relieves Irri- 
tation of the Skin, Prickly Heat, &c. ; renders the 

SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE; 

and produces a beautifully pure and delicate complexion. Sizes, 4 s. 6 d. 
and 8s. Gd . ; half-sized bottles, 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ 0D0NT0, 

a pure and fragrant Tooth Powder; it whitens the teeth and prevents 
decay. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden colour for fair and 
golden-haired people and children. Sizes, 3s. Gd., 7s., 10s. Gd., and 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 

is a pure, fragrant, and delicate Toilet Powder, free from any bismuth or 
metallic ingredients. Sold in three tints — white, rose, and cream boxes, 
Is. ; large boxes, 2s. Gd. Ask for 

ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES, 

of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid cheap, spurious imitations 
under the same or similar names. 
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LUCERNE. 


SCHWEIZEKHOF LDZERRERHOF. 




■ Wa 












' 




First- Class Hotels. 

IN THE BEST SITUATION on the LAKE and PROMENADE. 

600 BEDS. 

LIFT AND ELEOTBIO LIGHT IN BOTH HOTELS. 

ARRANGEMENT BN PENSION WITH PROTRACTED STAY (EXCLUSIVE OF 
JULY AND AUGUST). 

SCHWEIZEKHOF OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

WITH GOOD WARMING SYSTEM. 

Proprietors, HAUSER BROTHERS. 


LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 

X built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combines, 
with Moderate Charges, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tourists. The splendid Table d’Hfae and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies* 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long front, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest in 
the district. Handsomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for Residents in the 
Hotel only. 

Post-Horses and Carriages; also the very lest kind of Modem Stabling. 

JOHN CROOK, Proprietor. 
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roval’hotel i and°hydr”patwc = baths. 

rnHE Hotel stands in its own grounds of Six Acres, and is unsurpassed 
J- for comfort, elegance, and the beauty of the surrounding scenery. The Baths are 
the only ones in the Matlock district supplied from the celebrated Thermal Spring, 68 deg. 
Fahr. Full particulars on application to j ± HINTON, Proprietor. 
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MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL, NOAILLES. 


NOAILLES, 


LE PLUS VASTE ET LE PLUS IMPORTANT DE MARSEILLE. 

Jardin au midi entourS de talons de restaurant. 

ASCENSEUTt HYDBATTLIQUE. 

LES VOITURES ENTRENT A COTTVERT DANS LA MAISON. 

OMNIBUS A TOUS LES TRAINS. 

Prix moderes , tarif dans chaque appartement. 

Administrateur : MAURICE GORDE. 


P ATRONISED by the highest class of Society. The only First-Class Hotel facing full 
South Entirely renovate ! and affording all modern comforts. Baths and hydro- 
therapie in the Hotel. Winter Garden. Stoves. Moderate Terms. Arrangements for 

protracted st»y. PAUL NEU8CHWANDER & Co., Proprietors. 

Adverse Telegraphique, Louvre- Paix-Marseilles. 

N. B.— Railway Tickets are issued in the Hotel. 
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ITALY.] MILAN. [ITALY. 

HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE 
AND REICHMANN. 

TTIGHLY recommended to English and American Tra- 

-LL Tellers for its great comfort and very moderate charges. 

150 Booms, from Two francs. 

Managed by the Proprietor , 

C. ROSSL 


MOUNT ST. MICHEL. 

T>OU LARD S HOTEL. Kept by Poniard, former tenant of the St. 

■L Michel Hotel, owner of the White and Red Houses. European reputation. 
Famous for its Omelets. Most Comfortable Establishment. 

Postal and Telegraphic Address — 

“POULARD, aind, Mount St Michel.” 


6 T 


MOSCOW. 




NA ROISCHDESTWENKA. 

TjUBST-CLASS, bait situation in centra and deanaat part of the town, doae to the Poet Offloe, Kremlin 
JO new Church, House Bomsnoff, and all other place, of internet. Table d’HOte, Good BestauranL 
Beading-room supplied with Engliah paper*. Billiard, Smoking, and good Bath Booms. Excellent 
Cuisine. Choice Wines. Moderate chargee. Great attention paid to Visitors. Personal superintendence 


bp the Proprietor, A. Clauskk, who is a Swiss, speaks English, and formerly of the Midland Hotel, London, 
and the Bchweizerhof, Luxerae. English-speaking Interpreters. The Hotel Omnibus meet* the Trains. 



BAVARIAN HOTEL. HftTEL DE BAVIERE. 

O SCAR SEIF, Proprietor. Excellent First-class Hotel. Finest and healthiest situation 

on the Promenade-Plats, near the Boyal Theatres and Galleries. Every modern Comfort. Baths 
and Carriages in the Hotel. Best Cooking and Wines. Moderate Chargee. Personal management by 
the Proprietor. Hydraulic Lift. 


NANTES. 

H6TEL DE FRANCE. 

PLACE GRASLIN. VERY FINE. 

TjTRST-CLASS Hotel. Entirely renovated. Large and Small Apart- 
A ments for Families. Sitting Rooms. Bedrooms from 2 fir. Table d'hdte. Restaurant. 
Omnibus and Carriages. English spoken. DOUET, Proprietor. 
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MUNICH, 

1888 . 

INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE 

Fine Arts Exhibition 

1st JUNE TO END OF OCTOBER. 

NATIONAL ART 

Indnstrial Exhibition 

15th MAY TO END OF OCTOBER. 
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NUREMBERG. 


WURTTEMBERGER HOF. 

F IRST-CLASS Hotel in an admirable position, facing the Railway 
Station, Post and Telegraph Offices. Close to the German 
Museum and “ Lorenz-Kirche.” Contains 120 Rooms with 180 Beds. 
Newly built. Dining and Conversation Rooms. Baths and Carriages at 
the Hotel Moderate Terms. 


F. S. KERBER, Proprietor. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL. GOLDEN EAGLE. 

THIRST-CLASS HOTEL, well situated, opposite the Kriegerdenkmal, 
-L newly re-built, contains 110 elegantly furnished Rooms and Saloons, and is much 
frequented by English and American families. Arrangements made with Families and 
Single persons. Baths in the house. Carriages. Omnibus to and from the Station. 
L. SCHLENK. Proprietor. 


OSTEND. 

HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL FACING THE BATHING PLACE. 

Open from the 1st June to 15 th October. Highly recommended. 
J. and O. THOMA, Proprietors. 


OXFORD MITRE HOTEL. 

ONE OF THE 

MOST ECONOMICAL 


OSTEND. 

MERTIAN’S 

F IBST-CL ASS 

FAMILY HOTEL AND 
PENSION. 

Close to the Sea and Kursaal. Telephone. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTELS 

IN THE KINGDOM. 


HOTEL 


PAU. 

DE FRANCE 


rflHIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated on the Place Royale, com- 

■1 mands the most splendid view of the whole chain of the Pyrenees, and is adjoining 


to the English Club. 


GARD^IRES, Proprietor. 


PAU. 


GRAND HOTEL BEAU SEJOUR. 



TTRST-CLASS. Recommended for its Comfort. Incomparable position 
A for beanty of the Panorama. Apartments for Families, with view embracing the 
Pyrenees. Excellent Cooking and irreproachable attendance. BOURDETTE, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL MIRABEAU, 

8, Rue de la Paix, 8. 

Patronised by the Royal Families of several Courts of Europe . 

BEAUTIFULLY situated in the finest part of the City ; the 
B prettiest Court- Yard in Paris. Restaurant a la carte, and Private 
Dinners at fixed prices. Apartments of all sizes for Families and Gentle- 
men. American and English Papers. Lift. &c. 

PETIT (Uncle and Nephew), Proprietors. 


PISA. 

Vinter Season. GRAND HOTEL, winter Season. 

Splendid Situation, full South, in the Centre of the Town. 

70 Bedrooms and 10 Saloons, all facing the Lung Amo Begio. 
PEN8ION FROM 8 TO 12 FRANCS A DAY. 

W. QARBXUEOHT (Hanoverian), 

New Proprietor. 

SPEAKS GOOD ENGLISH. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Only Hotel with Sea Vieyo. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

(ON THE HOE.) 

Facing 8onbd. Breakwater, Ac. Mail Steamers anchor in sight. Public Rooms, and Sitting 
Room*, with Balconies. JAMES BOHN, Proprietor. 


RENNES. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

JULLIEN, Proprietor. G-BIVOIS, Successor. 

F IRST-CLASS, well recommended. English Spoken, and 
English Newspapers. Omnibus at the Station. 


RHE1MS. 


HOTEL DU LION D’OR. 

T HE most aristocratic of the town, and the only one actually 

in front of the Cathedral. Housemaids for Ladies. Very nice Garden. 

English spoken. 


RHEIMS. 


GRAND HOTEL. 

Best Establishment in the Town. 
Opposite the Cathedral. Under 
English and American patronage. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS. 

1830-52, 

Cheap Edition of u Home Letters" and 
** Correspondence with his Sister," with 
additional Letters and Notes. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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HOTEL AND PENSION RIGI-SCHEIDEGG. 

TERMINUS Station of the Rigi Kaltbad-Scheidegg Railway. Excel - 

A lently suited for Tourists and Pensioners. Pension by a stay of not less than four 
days* 7 francs to 12 francs. Room included. Liberal treatment View on 
the Alps as beautiful as at Rigi Kulm. English Service. 

Dr. R. STIERLIN-HAUSER. 


RIGI RAILWAY. 

The shortest, cheapest, and most beautiful way to 

RIGI KULM, 

for Tourists coming from all directions, is that 

™ LUCERNE -VITZNAU 


via FLUE LE N -VITZNAU. 

10 Trains Daily in both Directions. Betura Tickets at 
Reduced Bates. 

KALTBAD-SCHEIDEGG RAILWAY. 

An Excursion on this Railway, the highest and most 
interesting of the Normal System in Europe, will greatly 
satisfy every Tourist. 


ROTTERDAM. 

EL A. KRAMERS & SON, 

ZBSVORTIR8 OP FOREZOH BOOKS. 

Mr. Murray's • Handbooks for Travellers,' Bradshaw's Monthly Railway Guides, 
Baedeker's < Relaehandbtlcher, ' and Hbrdschkl’s * Telegraph/ always in Stock. Books 
in all Languages imported every day, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

26, GELDERSCHE EADS, 26. 


{Centre of the Town.') R O U E N . {Centre of the Town.) 

GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 

T^IRS T-C LA S S House, situated near the Grand Theatre, affording to 

-A Families every modern comfort. Apartments and Sitting Rooms. Cuisine and 
Wines renowned. Table d’Hdte. Service a la carte. Moderate Prices. J English spoken. 

GUEN ARD-B ATAILL ARD, Proprietok. 


ROUEN. 


THE WHITE HART HOTEL, 

Nearly opposite the Cathedral. The LARGEST and PRINCIPAL HOTEL in the CITY. 

T HIS old- established First-Class Hotel contains every accommodation for Families and Tourists. A Ladies* 
Coffee Boom. Billiard and Smoking Rooms ana spacious Coffee Booms for Gentlemen. Table d’Hdte 
daily, daring the season, from 6.30 to 8.30 p.m., at separate tables. Carriages and Hordes on Hire for 
Stonehenge and other places of interest Excellent Stabling, Loose Boxes, Ac. Tariff on application to 
H. T. BOWES, Manager, f‘ostinff~Masier to Her Majesty. 
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SALZBURG. 

HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

/"OPPOSITE the Station. First-Class Hotel, surrounded by a large 
V-/ Park, and offering the be# view on the Mountains. Pension : nnttl the 15th of July 
and after the I5ih of September, from 4 florins upwards; from the 15th of July until the 
15th of September, from 5 florins upwards. Lawn Tennis Grounds. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

Moderate Charges. 

( [Booms from 1 florin to 2 florins 50 kreuzers.y 

O. JUNG, Proprietor. 


Haute* 

Pyrenees. 


ST. SAUVEUR. 


Haute® 

Pyrenees. 


GRAND HOTEL 


FRANCE. 


TjTRST-CLASS HOUSE, especially for Families. The nearest to the 
A Springs, and in an exceptional Situation. Latge Drawing Room, Table d’Hdte. 
Restaurant. BARRIO, Proprietor. 


SCHWALBACH CBATHS OF). 

BEST IRON, STEEL, AND MUD BATHS. 

Climatic Station. 

Alphabetical List of Hotels — Alleesaal, Duke of Nassau, Metropole. 
Quelleuhof, Taunus. 


SENDIG SCHANDAU, 

SAXON SWITZERLAND. 
Pension from 6 marks, everything Included. 
HOTELS AND PENSIONS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


SENS (Tonne). 

6RAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 

F IRST-CLASS. Situated near the Cathe- 
dral and Promenades. Specially re- 
commended to Families. English spoken. 
Omnibus to Station. 

LE KOINE- ATTDY, Proprietor. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 

HOTEL DES PAYS BAS. 

"CURST-CLASS HOUSE. Family 

I Hotel. Omnibus at the Station. 


GRAND h6TEL P# DE L’EUROPE. 

First-class House, close to the Mineral Springs, Casino, 
and Anglican Church. 

FAMILY HOTEL . HIGHLY RECOMMENDED . 

HENRARD-BICHARD, Proprietor. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 

THE BRIGHTON FAMILY HOTEL. 

BEST Situation, large Park, fine Cooking, every Comfort 8 Shillings 
per Day, inclusive Terms. Omnibus at the Station. 
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P A« 

Grand Hotel Britannique. 

F. LEYH, Proprietor. 

PATRONISED BT THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM, 

And maintains a high reputation among the Aristocracy of 

Europe. 

SITUATED IH THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN. 

LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglais and the English Church , 

EUG-IiISH SPOKEIT. 

OIOIBUI AT EACH ABBIYAI. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

HQTEE DE FRANCE. 

Kept by E. RENAULT. 

T>EST situation in the Town, Great Morskaia, right opposite the 
" Winter Palace, Hermitage, Foreign Office and Newski Prospekt* 
Oldest Hotel. Tramways in all directions. Fashionably frequented, 
especially by English and Americaos. Elegant Reading Room, with 
French, English, American, German, and Swedish Papers. Greatly to be 
recommended for its cleanliness, comfort, and superior cuisine. Dinners 
1 r. 50 k. and 3 r. The charge for Apartments is from 1 to 20 roubles. 
All languages spoken. Warm and Cold Bath. Post and Telephone on 
the Premises. The English Guide, Charles A. Kuntze, highly com- 
mended. 

The Hotel is recommended in Murrays Handbook of Russia. 

The HOTEL BELLE VUE, opposite to HOTEL DE 
FRANCE, belongs to the same Proprietor. 
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STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL. 


T HIS Handsome Building is situated in the finest part of the City, 
between Charles the Xllth’s Square and the National Museum, on 
one of the Principal Quays, just at the confluence of the Lake Malar and 
the Baltic. 

The Royal Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Harbour. The Royal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres are in close proximity. 

The balconies and roof of the Hotel command the most extensive Views 
of the City. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement and convenience, 
and no expense has been spared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. 

The Building contains Four Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Rooms, Sitting Rooms, Coffee and Reading Rooms, a Billiard Room, 
a Telegraph and Post Office, Baths, Retiring Rooms, a Laundry, and other 
accommodations. The several flats can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All European Languages spoken. Guides and Conveyances supplied to 
all places of interest in the City and Neighbourhood. Terms will be found 
to compare favourably with those of other first-class Hotels. 


The Hotel Rydberg. 

Gustaf Adolf’s Tobg. 

T HIS Old-established House has long been favourably known to Travel- 
lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartments. 

The Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting the Swedish Capital. 

R. CADIER, 

Proprietor of the Grand HStel and the Hdtel Rydberg . 
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TOULOUSE. 

GRAND HOTEL DU MIDL 

Patronised by the Duke of Norfolk and Duo d’Aumale. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE PLACE DU CAP HOLE. 
FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 

Offering the same comforts as the largest Hotels in France. 

Frequented by pie highest Class of English and American Travellers . 
English spoken. Restaurant and Table d*Hdte. Rich Reading Room 
and Conversation Salon. “ The Times ” Newspaper. 

EUGh POURQUIJSR, Proprietor. 


THUN, SWITZERLAND. 

FALCON HOTEL. 

CENTRAL ON THE AAR. 

GOOD SITUATION. 

COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY HOTEL . 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


SAUMUR. 

HOTEL BUDAN. 

The only one on the banks of 
the Loire. 
SPLENDID VIEW. 
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TOURS. 

GRAND HOTEL 

DE L’UNIVERS. 

ON THE BOULEVARD, NEAR THE 
STATION. 

E uropean Reputation . 

Highly recommended in all the French 
and Foreign Guide Books. 

EUGENE GUILLAUME, Proprietor. 

TOURS. 

HOTEL DElORDEADI 

Proprietor, CLOVIS DELIGNOU. 

Patronized, by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and the 
European Courts. 


IN FRONT OF THE STATION AND 
UPON THE BOULEVARD. 

Splendid Apartments. 
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TRIBERG. 

In the middle of the celebrated Railroad of the Black Forest. 

BIERINGER’S BLACK FOREST HOTEL. 

FIRST CLASS. Opened from the 1st of May, 1877. 

OITUATED on a charming Hill, at the most magnificent point of the 
^ Town, overlooking from all parts the highly celebrated Cascade. Jt is the finest and 
most elegant Hotel at Triberg, fitted np with all the comforts of the present time. 


Sorrounded with a large terrace, a very handsome park and pleasant promenades ; and 
containing 80 very comfortable Bedrooms and Saloons, 26 Balconies, splendid Breakfast and 
Dining Rooms, Smoking, Reading, and Conversation Rooms; it offers a very agreeable 
Residence, at ten minutes’ distance from the Railway Station. Two elegant Stage Coaches 
and a Landau meet all Trains. Every Sunday. English Divine Service. Reduced prices 
during the Spring and Autumn. Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 


A VALENCIA (SPAIN). 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE MADRID. 

Kept by Mr. CARLOS CANTO VA d’HYOS. 

HIS First-rate Establishment, situated on the Villarroza Square, No. A, has been entirely re-fomished 
with every modem comfort and luxury, and now offers the most desirable residence to English 
rollers visiting this Fine Climate. Suites of Apartments for Families from the lowest prices to 60 fr. a 
day. Excellent (M&im and good Attendance. Foreign Newspapers. English, French, ana Italian spoken. 
Baths, Ac. The Hotel is close by the Poet Office, the Theatres, and the best Promenades. Board and 
ing, with Light and Service included, 80 Beals per day for Single Travellers ; but with Sitting Booms 
amilies, from 60, 80 to 100 Beals per day. 


VARESE (Lombardy). 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In direct communication by Rail with 

MILAN , LAKE MAGGI0RE , COMO, and LUGANO . 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded with an extensive GARDEN 

and PARK, situated in the best and healthiest part of Lombardy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, co mm a ndin g a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chains, and containing 

£300 Rooms and Saloons. 

PENSION. Baths on each floor. English Church. English Physician attached to the Hotel. 

E. MARINI, Manager. 


VENICE. 

HOTEL DAIGLETEBBE. 

Formerly HOTEL LAGUNA k PENSION. 

Opposite the Landing Place for the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers. 
fFHIS HOTEL, situated in the Full South, Quai des Esclavons, commands a splendid view, and overlooks 
± the Lagune and the surrounding islands near San Mark’s Square. The Proprietor lias spared nothing 
to embellish the honse and make it comfortable in every respect. Excellent Oooking. Good Table d’Hdts. 
Choice Wines and Moderate Prices. English spoken. Mr. F. VENTTJSINI, Proprietor. 

Telephone In every Apartment. 


VENICE. 

GRAND HOTEL D’lTALIE, 

BAUER GRUNWALD. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, near St. Mark’s Square, on the 
Grand Canal, facing the Church of St. Maria della Salute. 
Patronised by English and Americans. First-rate attendance. 
Celebrated for its “Grand Restaurant” and Vienna Beer . 

JULES GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 
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VENICE. 

HOTEL D’EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

SITUATED IN THE BEST POSITION ON THE GRAND CANAL. 

Has just been repaired and greatly improved. New large Dining 
Boom on the Ground Floor overlooking the Grand Canal. 

SMOKING AND READING ROOMS. BATHS. 

Patronised by the most distinguished Families. 

MARSEILLE BROTHERS 

Proprietors. 

VERONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES 

and HOTEL ROYAL DBS DEUX TOURS, 
rrtHE ONLY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL IN VERONA, in the centre of the Town. Great 
A comfort and moderate charges. English Church Service in the Hotel. All Languages 
spoken. Omnibus at the Stations. Highly recommended. 

A. OERE8A, Proprietor. Q. OAVE8TRI, Manager. 

VICHY. 

GEAND HOTEL DU PARC, 

and GRAND HOTEL. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

A FIRST-GLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, facing the Baths, 
Springs, and Casino. 

PRIVATE PAVILION Jp/Ti ' AM! LIES. 

GERMOT, Proprietor. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL ET BAINS DE NASSAU. 

(VA.88A.UBB HOF.) 

Messrs. GOETZ BROTHERS, Proprietors. 

"FIRST-CLASS HOTEL of old and good reputation, opposite the 
A Curhaus, Colonnades, Parks, and next the Theatre. Splendid Dining and Reading 
Rooms. Table d’Hftte at One and Five o'clock. Mineral Baths of Own Hot Spring. 

HOTEL VILLA NASSAU. 

Annexe of the Horn, db Nassau. Proprietors also Messrs. Gobtz Bbothkrs. 
FINEST FAMILY HOTEL in Town, with all Modern Comfort, in 
x beautiful situation next the Hot Springs, Theatre, Curhaus, Colonnades, etc. 
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VICHY. 


n.BAND HOTEL DES AMBASSADEUBS, Situated in the Park.— 

VJ This magnificent Hotel lfl now the first in the town. It is managed in the same style as the largest 
and best hotels on the Continent. By its exceptional situation, the house presents three fronts, from which 
the most beautiful views are to be had ; and from its balconies is heard twice a day the excellent Band 
of the Casino. The management of its large and small apartments is very comfortable. Every room has a 
Dressing Boom. Special wire going from all apartments to the private servants* rooms. Beautiful 
Beading, Drawing, and Smoking Booms. Billiard Tables. English spoken. Omnibus of the Hotel at all 
Trains. The Hotel is open from the 16th of April. Post and Telegraph Offices adjoining the Hotel. 

ROtTBEAU, Proprietor. 


V I E N N A. 

GrKAND HOTEIa, 

KARNTHNERRING No. 9, 

S ITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred Rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Restaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Reading Rooms. 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Lifts for Communication with each Storey. 

DINNERS & SUPPERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 

OMNIBUSES r AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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VIENNA. 

& L. LOBMEYR, 

(glass fflamtfactunrs, 


Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Austria, 

No. 11, KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

Thejnost extensive Establishment for BOHEMIAN CRYSTAL , 
FANCY GLASS . , and Chandeliers. 

Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 
Workmanship. Specialities in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses, 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 

LARGE SHOW-ROOMS UPSTAIRS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate. — English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M*Craoken, No. 38, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London, will transmit all orders with 
the greatest care and attention. 


Switzerland, WEISEN (Canton Grisons). 
HOTEL AND PENSION BELLEVUE 

Atcm DEFEND ANCE PALMY. 

bv a nuoiotM Covered Gallery. Fint-clam Hotel, situated 4770 feet above the sea, com- 
coub^ ^ Alpiitarw Qftr>aen,Lawn Tennis, 
made for a urotracted stay. Good attendance, excellent Cooking, choice Wines, Hot and 
UriZrS? SS^^iteSimmended and* Pe^d by l^lish Visitors. Medical 
Attendance. C. PALMY, Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

T HIS FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL is situated in 

the finest part of Wiesbaden, and patronized by Her Royal 
Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales, and by Royal Families of 
several Courts. Has just been Repaired and greatly Improved. New 
elegant Dining Room. New Smoking and Reading Rooms, with a 
beautiful Garden. 

Pension. Bath. Prices Moderate. 

VICTOR KLEEBLATT, Proprietor . 

‘ WIESBADEN. ~ 

ROSE HOTEL AND BATH HOUSE. 
QPLENDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cursaal, opposite the 
O Trinkballe, and adjoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this is surrounded 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied with Baths direct from the hot springs (Kochbnmnen). 
Quiet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charges. Drawing, Reading, 
and Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, containing a full-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d’HOte at One aud Five o'clock. Lawn Tennis Grounds. \ 

HAEFFNEB FBEBES, Proprietors. 
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A WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL AND BADHAUS VICTORIA. 

NEW MANAGEMENT. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, beautifully situated opposite the Stations. 

Entirely renovated. Private Mineral Spring. Pension all the year 
round. SCHWEI8GTJTH BROS., Proprietors. 

wildbad. - 


HOTEL KLUMPP, 

Formerly HOTEL DE L’OUXtS. 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Proprietor. 

T HIS First-Class Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed Rooms, with a separate 
Breakfast and new Reading and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and elegant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over the 
river ; is beautifully situated in connection with the old and new Bath Buildings 
and Conversation House, and in the immediate viqmity of the Promenade and the 
New Colonnade. It is celebrated for its elegant agc&wmfortable apartments, good 
Cuisine and Cellar, and deserves its widespread reputation as an excellent Hotel. 
Table d’Hote at One and Five o’clock. Breakfasts apd Suppers h. la carte. 
Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses of London for 
the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. Omnibuses of the Hotel to 
and from each Train. Elevators to every floor. Fine Private Carriages when 
requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. Reduced prices for Rooms in 
the months of May, September and October. 

EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 


ZURICH-*,..; 

WANNHR’S HOTEL G-A.RNTI, 

8 MINUTES’ from the station. 

BEST POSITION IN BAHNHOF8TRA8SE. 

S PACIOUS, most Comfortably Furnished Booms, with superior Beds, from frs. 1.76 to 
fra. 2 ; inclusive of Light and Attendance. Large Saloon Booms, frs. 2. SO. Apartments for Families, 
as in FirstrClasa Hotels. Board (Pension) if desired. Cheap and* good Restaurant. Bavarian Beer 
direct from the Wood. Porter, and the Bailway Station. . y 

~ H. WANNER, Proprietor. 

ZURIC H. 

HOTEL BAUR^AU LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. BEST SITUATION. 
BEAUTIFUL .GARDEN. HYDRAULIC LIFT. 
PATRONISED BY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILIES. 

Not to be confounded with Hotel Baur (in the Town). 
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LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

(Nearly opposite the Charing: Cross Hotel.) 



KNAPSACKS -PORTMANTEAUX BAGS 

AN EXTENSIVE 8T0GK OF TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 

American and Cabin Trunks. i Dialogues and Grammars. 

Ai* Cushions and Pillows. " Polyglot Washing: Books. 

Bass in. great variety. Writing: Cases and-JBtatters. 

Deck Chairs and Left Bests. Inkstands and Match-Boxes. 


. Air Cushions and Pillows. " ■‘•‘-■-(r 
Bass in. gTeat variety. 

Deck Chairs and Leg Bests. 
LadieA Dress Baskets^ 41 - • I 
Money Belts and Ba}!^ 

Bailway Bugs and Straps. 
Sheffield Cutlery. 

Holdalls. .. 

India-rubber Baths. 

Driving: Aprons. . 

Camp St o ole and F^mhfiBags. 
Letter Cases and Wallers:/ ~ ’ 


fiald-Glasses and Compasses. 

• Show Spectacles, &c. . 

Hat Cases and Bonnet-Boxes. 
Luggage Straps and Labels. 
Sandwich Cases. 

Luncheon Baskets. 

Dressing:- Cases and, House- 
wives. 

’ Soap Boxes and Sponge Bags* 


Purses, Sov. and Nap. Cases.. ^Waterproof Coats. 




Etnas for boiling Water. 
Combs, Brushes, and Mirrors. 
Bailway Beading Lamps. 


AiUSOQi KJU V • ailU Map. UADt 

Portable Closet Seats. 

Ciger and Cigarette Cases^ 
Flasks and Dfinki xfef Cfto£. 
Gufd^ Books and ‘iwflMwri 


Respectable Couriers, Dragomen, and Travelling Ser- 
vants ^^j^eskat-the above Ejsjkablishment, 

;yj-‘?y- 1 8 3 *s 


440, WEST STRAND. 
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